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ARTICLE  I. 

THE  OFFICE  OF  REASON  IN  REGARD  TO  REVELATION. 

By  J.  H.  Thornwell,  D.  D., 

Professor  of  Sacred  Literature,  and  the  Evidences  of  Christianity  in 

South  Carolina  CoUe^. 

Lord  Bacon  has  very  justly  observed  that,  in  relation  to 
the  siil)jert  aiuiomiced  at  the  head  of  tliis  article,  Christian- 
ity maintains  the  *' golden  mediocrity  between  the  law  of 
tlie  lioatlien  and  the  law  of  Mahomet,  which  have  em- 
braced the  two  extremes."  The  heathen  system  attached 
no  importance  to  tru(k  —  '4t  had  no  constant  belief  or  con- 
fession, but  left  all  to  the  liberty  of  argument."  In  its  richer 
dcvelopenionts  it  was  evidently  the  offspring  of  imagination, 
re<iniring  no  ]>iety  but  taste.  Fables  were  its  Scriptures — 
Poets  its  Divines — and  the  Fine  Arts  its  altars.  In  its 
practical  op<?rations,  it  was  an  affair  of  State.  Princes  were 
its  Priests — Magistrates  its  guardians,  artd  obedience  to  its 
prece})ts  a  branch  of  the  duties  of  a  citizen.  Destitute  of 
truth,  it  was,  of  course,  destitute  of  moral  power — and  from 
the  intimate  counection  which  subsists  between  the  imagi- 
nation and  emotions,  its  appeals  to  the  fancy  must  have 
ser\'od  to  inflame  the  passions  and  to  augment  the  corrup- 
tion whicii  it  is  the  office  of  religion  to  repress.  Cultivating 
to  excess  that  "forward,  delusive  faculty,"  which  Butler 
pronounces  to  be  the  "  author  of  all  error,"  while  it  left  the 
understanding  without  instniction  and  the  heart  without 
discipline,  it  must  have  formed  a  species  of  character  in 
Vol.  I. — No.  1.  1 
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which  indifference  to  truth  was  strangely  blended  with 
sensibility  to  l)eauty,  and  refinement  of  taste  unnaturally 
combined  with  the  grossness  of  vice  and  the  obscenities 
of  lust. 

The  law  of  Mahomet  claimed  to  be  a  revelation  from 
Heaven,  and  though,  in  accordance  with  its  pretensions,  it 
demanded  faith,  yet,  as  it  presented  no  rational  grounds  of 
conviction,  its  policy  was  to  nitimidate  or  bril>e  the  under- 
standing, according  as  fear,  prejudice,  or  lust  was  tiic  ])re- 
dominant  principle  of  action.  Where  it  could  not  extort  a 
blind  credulity,  it  made  the  passions  the  vehicles  of  its  doc- 
trines— the  timid  it  frightened  to  submission,  the  profligate 
it  allured  to  acquiescence,  and  the  heretic  and  skeptic  it 
wheedled  and  cajoled  by  a  partial  patronage  of  their  errors. 
Exclusively  a  system  of  authority,  it  gave  no  scope  to  dis- 
cussion. Its  great  argument  was  the  word  of  its  Prophet, 
its  decisive  sanction  the  sword  of  its  soldiers,  and  its  strong- 
est attractions,  the  licence  it  gave  to  voluptuous  indulgences. 
Paganism  wore  the  "face  of  error,  and  Mohanmiedanism  of 
imposture." 

Christianity,  on  the  contrary,  attaches  preeminent  impor- 
tance to  irtith,  and  acknowledges  no  faith  but  that  which 
is  founded  in  conviction.  At  the  same  time  it  professes  to 
be  from  God,  and  therefore,  as  becomes  it,  speaks  with  au- 
thority. As  a  system  claiming  to  1x3  DiviNr,  it  invites  the 
fullest  discussion.  As  a  system  proved  to  lie  Divinpj  it 
demands  implicit  submission.  It  both  "  admits  and  rejects 
disputation  with  difference." 

But  how  far  "  it  admits  and  how  far  it  rejects  disputa- 
tion," that  is,  the  precise  province  of  reason  in  regard  to 
revelation,  is  a  point  which  has  been  keenly  discussed  be- 
tween Socinians  and  the  orthodox — infidels  and  believers 
in  Christianity. 

It  is  needless  to  deny  that  the  language  of  Divines  has 
not  always  been  sufficiently  guarded  on  the  subject.  Their 
intemperate  reprobations  of  the  spirit  of  perverse  specula- 
tion, which  confoimds  the  departments  of  revelation  and 
philosophy,  and  applies  to  the  former  measures  of  truth 
which  are  obviously  incompatible  with  its  nature,  has  given 
some  pretext  to  the  calunmy,  that  faith  is  inconsistent  with 
reason,  and  that  Christianity  repudiates  an  appeal  to  argu- 
ment   Religion,  firom  the  necessity  of  the  case,  is  addressed 
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to  reason  (1) — its  duties  are  represented  as  a  reasonable 
service,  and  its  inspired  teachers,  who  disdained  the  tricks 
of  human  eloquence  and  disclaimed  the  agency  of  human 
wisdom  as  an  adequate  foundation  of  faith,  were  accus- 
tomed to  resort  to  argument  to  piroduce  conviction.  It  is 
reason -which  distinguishes  man  from  the  brute.  Without 
it  we  should  be  incompetent  to  apprehend  truth  or  feel  the 
obligation  of  moral  law — as  incapable  of  appreciating  a 
message  from  God  as  "the  beasts  which  perish."  To  say, 
therefore,  that  Christianity  puts  an  absolute  interdict  upon 
the  exercise  of  reason,  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  she  ex- 
empts us  from  the  duty  of  considering  her  claims.  To  pro- 
hibit rational  is  to  prohibit  moral  action.  To  strip  us  of 
reason  is  to  free  us  from  law. 

The  question,  however,  in  dispute,  is  not  in  regard  to  rea- 
son as  B.  faculty  of  the  mind,  the  facuhy  which  judges  of 
truth  and  falsehood,  right  and  wrong — but  in  regard  to  rea- 
son as  a  compendious  expression  for  the  principles  and 
maxims,  the  opinions,  conclusions  or  prejudices  which,  with 
or  without  foundation,  men  acknowledge  to  be  true.  Locke 
and  Witsius  have  both  pointed  out  the  distinction  (2).  Rea- 
son, in  the  one  sense,  is  necessarily  presupposed  in  the  very 
idea  of  revelation — but  to  reason  in  the  other,  it  is  not  only 
possible,  but  likely,  that  a  system  which  shall  preeminently 
display  the  wisdom  and  the  power  of  God,  shall  appear  to 

(H  Cseterum  ratio,  quantumvis  corrupta,  ratio  tamen  manet,  id  est,  ea 
facultas  qua  homo  cognoscit  et  judical.  Adeo  quidem  ut  homo  nihil  om- 
nino,  quale  illud  cunque  sit,  cognoscere  et  judicare  valeat,  nisi  per  ra- 
tionem  suam,  tanquam  proximum  cognitioniB  et  judicii  principium  et 
causam.  Idcirco  si  Divinse  res,  si  mysteria  reiigiouis  cognosceuda  sint, 
non  aliter  id  fieri  potest  nisi  per  ratiouem.  Ipsa  fides,  quum  cognitio  et 
7wesis  sit  ct  assensus,  rationis  sive  mentis  est  operatio.  Idque  tarn  est 
liquidum,  ut  pro  rationali  non  sit  habcndus  qui  in  dubium  id  revocat 
Witsius  Opera.  Tom.  2,  p.  588.    De  Usu  ut  Abusu  Rationis  (  10. 

(2)  Locke  says:  "The  word  reason,  in  the  English  language,  has  difier- 
ent  significations.  Sometimes  it  is  taken  for  true  and  clear  principles; 
sometimes  for  clear  and  fair  deductions  from  those  principles,  and  some- 
times for  the  cause  and  particularly  the  final  cause.  But  the  considertr 
tion  I  shall  have  of  it  here,  is  in  a  si^ification  different  from  all  these: 
and  that  is,  as  it  stands  for  a  faculty  m  man,  that  faculty,  whereby  man 
is  supposed  to  be  distinguished  from  beasts,  and  wherein' it  is  evident  he 
much  surpasses  them."    Hum.  Understand.,  Book  4,  c.  17,  ^  1. 

Witsius  says :  "  Ratio  significat  vel  Facultatem  hominis  qua  percipit  et 
judicat,  rerumquc  a  falso  oignoscit,  vel  placitn,  scita — aziomata,  quss  vel 
per  se  evidentia  sunt,  vel  ex  evidentibus  certa  consecutione  dedacta  ere* 
dontnr."    Opera.  Tom.  S2,  p.  686.    De  Usu  et  Abnsa  Rat,  (3. 
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be  foolishness.  "  The  Jews,"  saj'TS  the  Apostle,  "  require  a 
sign,  and  tlie  Greeks  seek  after  wisdom — but  we  i)reach 
Christ  crucified  unto  the  Jews  a  stumbling-block,  and  unlo 
the  Greeks  foolishness — but  unto  them  which  are  called 
both  Jews  and  Greeks,  Christ  tlie  power  of  (fod  and  the 
wisdom  of  God."  The  distinctive  principles  of  Christianity 
contradicted  the  distinctive  principles  of  every  sect  of  the 
ancient  philosophers,  liy  its  humbling  representations  of 
the  depravity  and  impotence  of  man,  it  rcbuked  the  pride 
of  the  8toic — the  Epicurean  was  disgusted  with  its  heroic 
maxims  of  self-denial  and  lx3nevolence — the  Sophist  was 
confounded  with  a  standard  of  eternal  truth  *vhich  poured 
contempt  ui)on  his  quibbling  s|X}culations — and  the  Rheto- 
rician seemed  to  be  degraded  by  a  system  which  l(X)ked 
for  success,  not  to  the  enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom,  hut 
to  the  demonstration  and  power  of  God's  Holy  Sj)irit.  The 
disciples  of  the  Porch,  Lyceum  and  Academy,  all  concurred 
in  rejecting  the  Gospel,  uot  l>ecause  its  external  evidences 
were  unsatisfactory,  or  defective — these  they  hardly  took 
the  trouble  to  examine — but  because  the  doctrines  it  incul- 
cated were  inconsistent  with  the  instructions  of  their  mas- 
ters. Here  reason,  or  what  men  regarded  as  reason,  was 
plainly  at  war  witli  revelation.  What  God  pronounced  to 
De  wisdom,  the  Greek  denoimccd  as  foolishness.  What 
the  Greek  pronounced  to  be  wisdom,  Gcxl  denounced  as 
foolishness.  "The  Lord  knoweth  the  thoughts  of  the  wise 
that  they  are  vain." 

In  regard  to  doctrines  which  are  knoxmi  to  be  a  revelation 
from  God,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  precise  office 
of  reason.  The  understanding  is  simply  to  beheve.  Every 
proud  thought  and  every  lofty  imagination  must  be  brouglit 
m  captivity  to  the  Father  of  lights.  When  God  s])eaks, 
faith  is  the  highest  exercise  of  reason.  In  His  testimony 
we  have  all  the  elements  of  truth,  and  His  veracity  is  the 
ultimate  ground  of  certainty  in  every  species  of  evidence. 
The  resistless  laws  of  belief  which  He  has  impressed  upon 
the  constitution  of  our  minds,  which  lie  at  the  foundation 
of  all  human  knowledge,  without  which  the  materials  of 
sense  and  consciousness  could  never  be  constructed  into 
schemes  of  philosophy  and  science — derive  all  tlieir  au- 
thority from  His  own  unchanging  truth.  Let  it,  for  a  mo- 
ment, be  supposed  that  God  is  willing  to  deceive  us,  and 
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who  could  rely  with  confidence  upon  the  infonnation  of  his 
faculties?  Who  would  trust  his  se^nses  if  the  instinct  by 
which  he  is  impelled  to  do  so,  might,  after  all,  he  a  false  light, 
to  seduce  him  mto  error'/  Tliat  histinct  is  the  testimony 
of  God — and  wliat  we  call  reasoning,  is  nothing  but  the 
successive  steps  by  which  we  arrive  at  the  same  testimony 
in  the  original  structure  of  our  minds.  Hence  belief,  even 
in  cases  of  the  strictest  demonstration,  must,  in  tlie  last 
analysis,  be  traced  to  the  veracity  of  God.  Reasoning  is 
only  a  method  of  ascertaining  what  God  teaches — the  true 
gromid  of  belief  is  the  fact  that  God  does  teach  the  proposi- 
tion in  question  (3).  K  the  laws  of  belief  be  the  testimony 
of  God,  and  whatever  accords  with  them  be  evidence,  va- 
riously denominated,  according  to  the  clearness  or  direct- 
ness with  which  the  accoitiance  is  felt  or  perceived,  then 
knowledge  and  opinion  both  rest  alike  ui)on  this  testimony 
—  the  only  diflerence  betwixt  them  being  the  diflerence  in 
intensity  and  distinctness  with  which  tliat  testimony  is  per- 
ceived. All  real  evidence,  whether  intuitive,  demonstrative 
or  probable,  is  only  the  light  with  which  He  irradiates  the 
mnid,  and  we  follow  it  with  confidence,  ])ecause  the  strength 
of  Israel  is  not  a  man  tliat  lie  should  lie,  or  the  son  of  man 
that  He  should  repent.  The  distinction  between  faith  and 
the  ordinary  forms  of  assent  is  not  in  the  ultimate  ground 
of  certainty-^ that  is  tlie  same  in  all  cases — but  the  meth- 
ods by  which  it  is  reached.  Faith  reaches  it  immediately, 
liaving  Divine  Revelation  for  its  object  —  in  other  cases  it 
is  reached  through  the  medium  of  those  laws  which  God 
has  impressed  upon  the  mental  constitution.  Hence  it 
would  seem  that  faith,  being  less  remote  from  the  ultimate 
ground  of  certainty,  is  more  excellent  than  knowledge  or 
opinion.  As  Locke  has  shown  that  demonstration  is  in- 
ferior to  intuition,  (4)  the  successive  steps  of  proof  increas- 
ing the  possibilities  of  deception  and  mistake — so  in  all 
cases  in  which  the  testimony  of  God  is  only  mediately  per- 
ceived, the  exposure  to  fallacy  is  m  proportion  to  the  num- 

(3)  Reason,  says  Mr.  Locke,  is  natural  revelation,  whereby  the  eternal 
Father  of  ]i^ht  and  I'oiintain  of  all  knowled;^  communicates  to  mankind 
that  portion  of  truth  which  He  has  laid  witiiin  the  reach  of  their  natural 
faculties.    Book  4,  c.  19,  ^4,  Hum.  Understand. 

(4)  See  this  matter  very  clearly  discussed.  Hum.  Understand.,  Book 
4,  chap.  2,  ( 4-9.  Much  of  the  reasoning  in  these  sections  is  applicable 
to  the  subject  discussed  in  the  text. 
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ber  of  comparisons  employed.  When,  consequently,  any 
doctrine  is  known  to  be  a  matter  of  Divine  revelation,  "  if 
we  will  truly  consider  it,  more  worthy  is  it  to  believe,  than 
to  know  as  we  now  know."  (5).  There  can,  strictly  speak- 
ing, be  no  improbabilities  in  it.  And  however  it  may  ap- 
pear to  contradict  the  sentiments  and  opinions  we  have 
cherished,  yet  "the  prerogative  of  God  extendeth  as  well  to 
the  reason  as  to  the  will  of  man ;  so  that,  as  we  are  to  obey 
His  law,  though  we  find  a  reluctation  in  our  will,  so  we  are 
to  believe  His  word,  though  we  find  a  reluctation  in  our 
reason."  (6).  To  prefer  the  deductions  of  philosophy  to  a 
Divine  Revelation,  is  to  relinquish  the  jsun  for  the  stars, 
to  "imitate,"  as  Perrot  expresses  it,  "the  conduct  of  the 
cynic,  who,  not  contented  with  the  light  of  the  sun,  took  a 
candle  at  noon-day  to  search  for  a  good  man." 

But  the  true  question  is — not  whether  an  humble  submis- 
sion of  the  imderstanding,  when  Grod  speaks  and  His  vrords 
are  rightly  apprehended,  be  the  imperative  duty  of  man — 
of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt — but  what  is  the  office  of 
reason,  in  those  cases,  in  which  the  reality  of  the  Revelation 
remains  yet  to  be  proved,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  doc- 
trine remains^ yet  to  be  settled — the  office  of  reason,  not 
si^iply  as  a  faculty  of  the  mind,  but  as  furnished  with  the 
lights  of  experience,  the  inductions  of  science  and  the 
conclusions  of  philosophy.  Is  its  own  wisdom  the  rule  by 
which  a  pretended  revelation  must  be  tried,  or  a  pretended 
interpretation  justified  or  condemned?  Is  it  competent  to 
judge  of  the  doctrines — the  things  which  profess  to  be 
revealed — either  for  the  purpose  of  refutnjg,  from  their  sup- 
posed absurdity  and  falsehood,  the  claims  of  the  system 
which  contains  them,  or,  what  is  the  same  in  principle,  for 
the  purpose  of  invalidating,  upon  the  same  grounds,  the 
exegesis  which  derives  them  from  a  record  confessed  to  be 
Divine?  This  is  the  question  which  we  propose  briefly  to 
discuss. 

r5)  Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning.  Works,  Montague's  Edition, 
vol.  2,  p.  299.  Bacon  reaches  this  conclusion  by  a  process  of  argument 
different  from  that  in  the  text.  "For  in  knowledge,"  says  he,  "man's 
mind  suffereth  from  sense,  but  in  belief  it  suffereth  from  spirit,  such  an  one 
as  it  holdeth  for  more  authorized  than  itself,  and  so  suffereth  from  the 
worthier  agent." 

(6)  Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning.    Works,  vol.  2,  p.  299,  Mont. 
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The  origin  and  perplexity  of  this  question,  it  deserves  to 
be  remaiked,  are  due  to  the  fall  of  man.  Had  he  retained 
his  integrity,  the  operations  of  his  reason  would  have  been 
uniformly  right — his  perceptions  of  truth  clear  and  un- 
clouded— and  no  contradiction  could  ever  have  been  sus-  , 
pected  between  his  deductions  from  the  light  of  nature  and 
the  express  communications  of  God.  As  a  finite  creature 
his  knowledge  would  necessarily  have  been  hmited — he 
would  have  been  subject  to  ignorance,  but  not  to  error,  and 
whatever  accessions  the  Deity  in  His  goodness  might  have 
chosen  to  impart,  would  have  been  felt  to  harmonize  with 
his  previous  attainments.  But  darkness  of  mind  is  the  sad 
inheritance  of  sin.  The  irregular  influences  to  which  the  . 
fall  has  exposed  us — the  deceitfulness  of  all  our  measures 
of  tnith  when  we  pass  the  limits  of  intuition  and  demonstra- 
tion — the  tiu-bulence  of  passion — the  force  of  habit  and  the 
ascendency  of  education,  all  combine  to  warp  the  mider- 
standing,  make  us  confound  prejudices  and  principles  and 
mistake  the  appUcation  of  right  and  wrong.  So  great  is 
the  danger,  if  the  prerogative  be  accorded  to  reason  to 
judge  of  revelation — of  rejecting  its  doctrines,  because  they 
contradict  the  shallow  philosophy  and  false  notions  of 
things  which  have  been  imbibed  from  the  schools,  insin- 
uated by  custom  or  adopted  without  examination,  and 
which,  from  long  familiarity,  are  possessed  of  the  authority 
of  self-evident  maxims — that  distinguished  writers,  (7)  par- 
ticularly in  modem  times,  since  the  rise  of  philosophical 
infidelity,  have  insisted  with  more  zeal  than  discretion, 
upon  the  external  Evidences  of  Christianity,  as  the  only  ones 
which,  in  the  first  instance,  we  are  at  liberty  to  examine. 
Not  that  they  suppose  there  is  any  thing  unreasonable  in 
the  Bible — on  the  contrary,  could  it  be  ascertained  to  them, 
that  right  reason,  and  not  prejudice  and  error  under  the 
name  of  reason,  should  sit  in  judgment  upon  it — their  ob- 
jections to  a  candid  investigation  of  the  internal  evidences, 
as  an  important  branch  of  the  inquiry  into  its  Divine 
authority  would  probably  be  removed,  l^hey  are  not  wil- 
hng,  however,  to  nm  the  risk  of  having  a  true  doctrine 
condenmed  because  it  contradicts  a  false  proposition,  nor  of 
having  a  true  revelation  rejected,  because  it  contradicts  a 

(7)  Bishop  Wilson,  for  example,  in  his  Critique  on  Butler's  Analogy- 
ana  Van  Mildert  in  his  Boyle  Lectures. 
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felse  philosophy.  Whatever,  they  justly  conchide,  proves 
any  system  to  have  emanated  from  Cxod,  proves  at  the  same 
time,  that  its  contents  are  worthy  of  His  character — and 
that  all  objections  to  them  as  foolish,  inconsistent,  or  absurd, 
must  be  presumptuous  and  vain. 

But  as  internal  improbabilities  weaken  external  proof, 
they  ought  to  have  shown  that  the  evidence  of  revelation 
can  be  considered  as  complete,  before  the  preliminary  point 
is  settled,  that  there  is  nothing  on  the  face  of  it  to  contra- 
dict its  pretensions.  We  would  not  assert,  though  we  have 
heard  the  proposition  ingeniously  maintained,  that  accord- 
ing to  the  natural  order  of  thought,  the  first  inquiry  is 
obviously  into  the  character  of  that  which  claims  to  be 
Divine,  and  then  into  the  credentials  or  external  signs  by 
which  its  claims  are  authenticated ;  but  it  cainiot  be. denied 
that  it  is  the  comse  actually  adopted  by  the  great  majority 
of  Christendom,  who  in  rejecting  the  corrupt  systems  of  re- 
ligion that  obtain  in  the  world,  are  not  governed  by  the  in- 
sufficiency and  defects  of  the  proof,  but  the  grossness  of  the 
doctrine  and  the  looseness  of  the  precepts. 

Rome  appeals  to  miracles.  Every  saint  in  her  calendar, 
by  his  faith  when  livhig  or  his  bones  when  dead,  lias 
wrought  wonders,  according  to  the  Popish  legends,  anala- 
gous  to  those  of  Christ  and  His  Apostles — and  yet  who 
mat  l)elieves  the  Bible  would  not  feel  amply  justified  in 
discarding  the  authority  of  the  Pope  and  the  dogmas  of  his 
sect,  because  they  contradict  Christianity,  without  being 
able  to  prove  the  fabulousness  of  monkish  marvels  or  to 
expose  the  fraud  which  has  attempted  to  palm  them  on  the 
world?  The  internal  evidence  condemns  them.  Few 
take  the  trouble,  and  none  feel  themselves  bound,  to 
examine  the  credentials  of  Rome,  Mahomet  or  Smitli. — 
It  is  enough  that  they  come  to  us  with  a  lie  in  their 
mouths — they  teach  what  we  know  to  be  false,  and  no 
amomit  of  external  evidence  can  make  that  divine  which 
is  eminently  characteristic  of  the  Devil.  Fiither  then  the 
rejection  of  the  Popish  and  Mohammedan  impostures  by 
the  mass  of  Protestants  has  been  prematurely  made,  or  the 
mvestigation  of  internal  evidences  is  a  legitimate  subject  of 
inquiry,  where  the  question  is  yet  to  be  decided,  whether  a 
system  which  professes  to  be  revealed  is  really  from  God. 
According  to  tlie  reasoning  of  Bishop  Wilson,  in  his  critique 
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upon  Butler's  Analogy,  no  religion  can,  in  the  first  instance, 
be  self-condemned.  The  credentials  must  be  shown  to  be 
spurious  before  the  doctrines  can  be  convicted  of  falsehood. 
^-The  external  evidences" — says  he — "are  those  which 
should  be  first  studied.  Indeed  they  are  the  only  ones  that 
can  be  considered  in  the  first  instance  as  essential :  because 
tliey  undertake  to  show  the  credentials  of  the  messenger 
who  professes  to  come  with  a  revelation  from  Heaven.  We 
have  no  right  to  go  farther  than  this  in  th«  first  place. 
The  moment  the  messenger  is  sutficiently  proved  to  have 
Divine  credentials,  we  have  but  one  duty  left,  that  of 
receiving  and  obeying  liis  message,  that  of  reading  and 
meditating  on  the  Rc»velation  itself,  in  order  to  confonn  our- 
selves to  it  with  devout  and  cheerful  submission.  We  have 
no  right  at  all  to  examine  the  nature  of  the  discoveries,  or 
do<nrines,  or  precepts  of  Christianity,  (and  of  course  of  no 
other  system  professing  to  be  a  revelation,)  with  the  view  of 
deteniiiniug  whether  they  seem  to  us  becomhig  the  wisdom 
of  God  and  agreeable  to  the  reason  of  man.  It  is  proved 
that  the  Revelation  is  from  Heaven.  This  is  enough.''  (8). 
According  to  this  principle,  a  plain,  inilcttered  believer 
may  be  hoj)elessly  entangled  in  the  decrees  of  councils  and 
tlie  Edicts  of  Popes,  how  palpably  soever  they  contradict 
tlie  word  of  God  and  his  own  experience  as  a  child  of 
grace.  They  profess  to  be  a  message  from  Heaven  and 
pnxlucc  credentials  of  the  Divine  Conmiission  or  infallibili- 
ty of  the  Church  in  pretended  prodigies  and  wonders,  which 
from  his  circumstances  and  education,  he  cannot  be  ex- 
pected, by  external  proofs,  to  convict  of  forgery.  As  he  is 
not  at  liberty  /'to  examine  the  nature  of  the  discoveries  or 
doctrines''  that  are  taught,  he  cannot  deny  but  that  these 
accoimts  vuij/  be  true.  The  Chmch,  consequently,  matf 
be  infallible,  and  the  dogmas  which  disgust  him  ?n<ii/  be 
Divine.  The  Ai)Ostles  insisted  upon  a  very  difierent  rule 
from  that  of  the  Bishop.  *' Beloved,  believe  not  every 
spirit,"  says  John  (9)  "but  try  the  spirits  whether  they  are 
of  God :  because  many  false  prophets  are  gone  out  into  the 
world."  But  how  are  these  impostors  to  be  detected  and 
exposed?    By  demanding  their  commission,  examining 

(8)  Critique   on    Butler's  Analogy — prefixed  to  the  Analogy — 6th 
Glasgow  Edition,  pp.  86-87. 
(0)1  Epistle,  4  chap,  i  &  3  verses. 

Vol.  I.— No.  1.  2 
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their  credentials,  and  insisting  solely  upon  the  external 
proofs  of  their  apostleship?  Nothing  of  the  kind.  John 
remands  us  to  the  doctrine  as  the  decisive  test  of  spurious 
and  true  revelations.  "Hereby  know  ye  the  spirit  of  God: 
Every  spirit  that  confesseth  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the 
flesh  is  of  God:  and  every  spirit  that  confesseth  not  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh  is  not  of  God."  "If  there 
come  any  imto  you" — says  this  same  Apostle,  (10)  in 
guarding  against  the  deceivers  who  were  entered  into  the 
world — "and  bring  not  this  doctrine"— whatever  else  he 
may  bring,  "after  the  working  of  Satan  with  all  power  and 
signs  and  l5ang  wonders" — "receive  him  not  into  your 
house,  neither  bid  him  God  speed."  "  But  though  we  or  an 
angel  from  Heaven" — says  Paul — (11)  "preach  any  other 
Gospel  unto  you,  than  that  ye  have  received,  let  him  be 
accursed."  It  is  remarkable  that  the  New  Testament,  no- 
where insists,  which  it  must  have  done  upon  the  hypothe- 
sis of  Bishop  Wilson,  on  the  insufficiency  of  external  proofs 
as  the  decisive  test  of  imposture.  The  doctrine  and  the 
doctrine  alone  is  made  the  turning  point  of  the  argument. 
The  directions  of  the  Apostles  were  tounded  upon  the  obvi- 
ous principle  that  one  truth  cannot  contradict  another — and 
therefore  whatever  contradicted  the  Scriptures  which  were 
knottm  to  be  truth,  carried  upon  its  face  the  impression  of 
falsehood.  It  was  not  because  the  Scriptures  were  a  Divine 
Revelation,  that  they  were  made  the  touch-stone  for  trying 
the  spirits,  but,  because  being  a  Divine  Revelation,  they, 
were  necessarily  and  infallibly  true.  The  proposition  is 
universal,  that  whatever  is  repugnant  to  a  known  truth,  no 
matter  what  may  be  the  method  by  which  that  truth  is 
ascertained  to  us,  whether  by  the  oracles  of  Grod,  intuition, 
demonstration,  or  experience,  cannot  be  Divine,  (12)  ana 


10)  2d  Epistle,  10th  verse, 
n  QalatiansI:  8. 

2)  Vide  Locke,  Hum.  Understand.  Book  iv,  c  18  and  5.  "  At  sup- 
posito,"  —  says  W'itsius — "ista  de  qaibus  disseruimus  Rationis  axioma- 
ta  pro  veria  ac  certis  comperta  esse,  et  ab  ipso  Deo,  nobis  per  rationem 
preformata  \  qttum  verum  vero  non  possit  esse  contrarium,  uti  nee  Deus 
sibi  ipsi,  consequens  est,  nunauam  Deum  supernaturali  revelatione  ali- 
quid  nomini  patefacere,  quod  repugnet  veritatibus  per  se  notis,  sive 
rectae  rationis  dictamini.  Atque  hactenus  ilia  axiomata  valere  quodam- 
modo  pro  norma  possunt,  ut  nihil  receipiatur  tanquam  a  Deo  revelatum, 
qaod  principiis  natura  cognitis  reyera  contrariam  est.  De  Usu  &  Abas« 
Rat.  %  15.  jb 
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the  application  of  this  principle  presupposes  the  right  which 
Bishop  Wilson  denies,  to  examine  the  nature  of  the  doctrines, 
discoveries  or  jprecepts  which  profess  to  be  from  Heaven. 
Even  the  Papists,  who  of  all  men  are  most  concerned  to 
establish  the  coexistence  of  repugnant  truths,  admit  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  schoolmen  who  have  taugnt  the 
consistency  of  the  same  things  being  theologically  true  and 
philosophically  false,  or  philosophically  true  and  theologi- 
cally false,  that  to,  effect  contradictions  is  not  an  element  of 
the  power  of  God.  (13).  But  if  the  right  to  interrogate  the 
record  be  denied,  admissions  of  this  sort  are  nothing  worth. 

The  argument  from  abuse  is  always  suspicious :  and  if 
we  are  to  be  deterred  from  the  legitimate  exercise  of  reason 
on  the  internal  evidences  of  revelation  by  the  danger  of 
applying  false  measures  as  the  standard  of  judgment,  the 
same  juea  might  be  pressed,  with  no  litUe  plausibility 
against  the  investigation  of  th^  external  evidences,  which 
would  leave  us  without  the  4)ossibility  of  any  reasonable 
faith  at  all.  The  Greeks  looked  at  the  doctrine  and  pro- 
nounced the  Gospel  to  be  foolishness — but  it  is  forgotten 
that  the  Jews  looked  at  the  miracles  and  pronounced  them 
to  be  inadequate.  The  Greeks  sought  wisdom — the  Jews 
required  a  sign.  The  Greek  turned  away  from  Christ, 
because  philosophy  condemned  him — the  Jew,  because 
the  sign  which  he  demanded  had  not  been  vouchsafed — 
the  one  abused  his  reason  in  the  field  of  internal  evidence — 
the  other  in  the  field  of  external  evidence.  Both  were 
wrong,  in  the  abuse,  but  why  the  one  had  not  as  much  right 
to  examine  the  message,  as  the  other  the  credentials  of  the 
messenger,  or  why  a  privilege  should  be  denied  to  the  one 
because  it  was  abused,  while  it  is  still  accorded  to  the  other 
notwithstanding  its  abuse,  does  not  appear. 

Bishop  Butler,  who  has  conclusively  demonstrated  "that 
objections  against  Christianity,  as  distinguished  from  objec- 
tions against  its  evidence,  are  frivolous,"  has  expressed 
himself  with  his  characteristic  caution  and  sobriety  in  de- 
fining the  relations  of  Reason  to  Revelatioi).    He  is  far, 

(13)  Denique  est  primun  principium  in  lumine  naturae.  Omne  est,  aut 
non  est :  quo  sablato  tollitnr  omnis  cognitio.  Itaqne  etiam  adversari,  in 
hoc  conveniont,  id  non  posse  fieri  qu^  implicat  contradictionem.  BelV 
arm.  De  Sac.  Each.  Lib.  3d,  c.  2,  sub.  fin. 
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however,  from  endorsing  the  doctrine  of  Bishop  Wilson. 
"I  express  myself  with  caution" — says  he — (14J  "lest  I 
shoula  be  mistaken  to  vilify  reason,  which  is  indeed  the 
only  faculty  we  have  wherewith  to  judge  concerning  any 
thing,  even  revelation  itself:  or  be  misunderstood  to  assert, 
that  a  supposed  revelation  cannot  be  proved  false  from 
internal  characters.  For  it  may  contain  clear  immoralities 
or  contradictions ;  and  either  of  these  would  prove  it  false. 
Nor  will  1  take  upon  me  to  affirm,  th^t  nothing  else  can 
possibly  render  any  supposed  revelation  incredible." 

It  is  to  be  reeretted  that  this  distinguished  Prelate,  who, 
as  a  thinker,  deserves  the  title  of  judicious,  incomparably 
better  than  Hooker,  has  not  attempted  to  draw  the  line 
between  the  use  and  the  abuse  of  reason,  though  his  senti- 
ments may,  perhaps,  be  collected  from  a  careful  attention  to 
the  tenor  and  spirit  of  the  chapter  from  which  the  above 
extract  is  taken.  We  can  only  say  that  that  chapter,  in 
connection  with  some  passages,  to  which  we  shall  after- 
wards allude — in  Taylor's  Ductor  Dubitantium,  has  sug- 
gested to  us  the  views  which  we  are  about  to  submit. 

We  lay  it  down  then  as  a  general  principle  that  the 
competency  of  reason  to  judge  in  any  case  is  the  measure 
of  its  right.  This  competency  may  be  actual  or  potential — 
actual,  when  we  are  in  possession  of  the  knowledge 
requisite  to  the  formation  of  a  soimd  opinion — potential, 
when,  though  not  in  actual  possession  of  it,  we  are  able  to 
acquire  it.  This  general  principle  which  is  only  another 
statement  of  the  proposition  that  contradictions  can  never 
be  both  true,  involves,  in  its  application,  a  double  distinc- 
tion of  revelation  and  a  corresponding  distinction  in  the 
office  of  reason. 

Revelation  may  be  contemplated  as  imparting  to  us 
truths  which  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have 
entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive — which  "descend 
to  us  immediately  from  Heaven  and  commimicate  with  no 
principle,  no  matter,  no  conclusion  here  below" — or  as 
proclaiming  upon  Divine  authority  what  we  were  capable 
of  discovering  without  the  aid  of  inspiration.  In  other 
Words,  revelation  may  be  regarded,  according  to  its-eubjects, 

(14)  Analogy,  Pt.  U,  c.  3. 
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as  either  supernatural  or  natural.  "Every  thing  in  Scrip- 
tures—says Taylor — (15)"is  not,  in  the  divided  sense,  a 
matter  of  faith" — that  is,  the  Scripture  contains  some  pro- 
positions which  are  intuitively  evident  without  revelation — 
others  which  reason  can  demonstrate  from  premises  fiir- 
nished  by  our  natural  faculties — and  others  still  which  lie 
beyond  the  province  of  nature,  are  derivatives  from  Heaven 
and  communicate  not  at  all  with  principles  of  philosophy" 
or  science.  The  supernatural  is  that  which  alone  is  strictly 
and  properly  revelation — the  natural  is  confirmed^  but  not 
made  known  by  the  Divine  testimony. 

This  distinction  betwixt  the  supernatural  and  the  natural, 
we  conceive  to  be  important,  not  merely  as  it  serves  to  give 
clearer  views  in  reference  to  the  office  of  reason,  but  as  it 
equally  serves  to  remove  some  popular  objections  sedulously 
inculcated  by  Papists  to  the  miiversal  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. The  obscurity  which  is  alleged  to  render  them  unnt 
for  indiscriminate  perusal,  will  be  found,  on  examination,  to 
lie,  for  the  most  part,  within  the  province  of  the  natural — it 
is  of  the  earth,  earthy.  Allusions  to  the  events,  manners,  cus- 
toms and  institutions  of  an  age  long  since  past — to  places 
of  which  no  trace  can  be  found — to  scenery  which  is  not 
familiar  to  us  and  to  modes  of  thought  into  which  we  find 
it  difficult  to  enter,  all  of  which  were  simple  and  natural  to 
the  coimtrymen  and  cotemporaries  of  the  sacred  writers  are 
the  sources  of  no  little  perplexity  and  labor  to  their  modem 
readers.  But  these  things  affect  the  costume,  but  not  the 
'substance  of  revelation — the  lx>dy  but  not  the  soul.  Its 
life  must  be  sought  in  its  supernatural  discoveries.  This  is 
its  own  field — and  whatever  obscurity  attaches  to  them 
presses  as  heavily  upon  the  learned  as  the  unlearned — the 
clergy  as  the  laity.  All  stand  upon  the  same  level.  All 
are  equally  dependent  upon  God  for  his  Divine  illumina- 
tion— none  can  claim  to  be  a  master,  none  should  submit 
as  a  slave.  The  august  mysteries  of  Christianity  are  re- 
vealed to  the  meek,  however  untutored  in  this  world's 
wisdom,  and  concealed  firom  the  wise,  however  skilled  in 
philosophy  and  science.  Here  God  is  the  teacher  and  man 
the  disc4ple — and  every  one  in  this  school  must  become  a 

(15}  Ductor  Dubitantium  —  Book  I,  c.  2,  Rule  3d.  This  whole  Rule 
though  like  all  Taylor's  writings,  yery  much  wanting  in  precision  and 
method,  contains  many  valuable  thougnts. 
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fool  in  order  that  he  may  be  wise.  The  Bible  incidentally 
treats  of  history,  geography  and  ancient  manners,  but  these 
are  not  the  things  which  give  it  its  value — Christ  crucified — 
its  great  subject — it  is  the  knowledge  of  Him  that  saves  the 
sotu — and  that  knowledge  is  more  accessible  to  the  poor 
and  ignorant  than  to  the  arrogant  disputers  of  this  world. 
But  to  resume  the  immediate  subject  of  discusiion — the 
office  of  reason,  in  the  supernatural  department  of  revela- 
tion, may  be  positive,  J)ut  can  never  be  negative  (16) — in  the 
natural  it  is  negative,  but  only  to  a  very  limited  extent,  if 
at  all,  positive.  We  use  the  terms  positive  and  negative  to 
indicate  the  nature  of  the  conclusion,  and  not  the  arguments 
by  which  it  is  reached — that  being  positive,  by  which  the 
reaUty  of  the  revelation  is  affirmed,  and  that  negative,  by 
which  it  is  denied.  When  we  say,  therefore,  that  reason 
has  no  negative  jurisdiction  in  regard  to  the  supernatural, 
we  mean  that  it  is  incompetent  to  infer  the  spunousness  of 
a. pretended  revelation,  from  the  nature  of  its  mysteries — 
that  it  cannot  construct  an  internal  argimient  from  discove- 
ries and  doctrines  which  transcend  the  limits  of  natural  at- 
tainment to  convict  of  falsehood  what  professes  to  be  Di- 
vine. The  positive  jurisdiction  which,  in  this  department, 
we  have  conceded  to  reason,  refers  to  the  perception  of  those 
impressions  of  His  character  which  it  is  to  be  expected  God 
would  enstamp  upon  His  word — those  traces  of  power,  wis- 
dom, goodness  and  glory  which  proclaim  a  Divine  original, 
as  truly  as  the  works  of  nature  or  the  dispensations  of  Prov- 
idence. Every  true  revelation  must  authenticate  itself,  and 
the  only  faculty  through  which  its  reflection  of  the  Divine 
image  can  be  manifested  to  us,  is  Reason.  Unenlightened 
by  grace,  it  is  confessedly  incompetent  to  discover  God  in 
His  word,  and  consequently  never  can  exercise  any  positive 
jurisdiction  until  it  becomes  the  habitation  of  the  Spirit.  It 
is  to  the  called,  and  the  called  alone,  that  Christ  crucified 
is  the  power  of  God  and  the  wisdom  of  God.  The  nega- 
tive power  which  we  have  accorded  to  reason  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  natural,  implies  that  it  is  competent  to  say,  to  a 
certain  extent,  what  a  revelation  ought  not  to  be,  though  it 

(16)  There  is  one  exception  to  this  rule.  When  a  professed  revelation 
contradicts  itself,  another,  or  one  which  is  known  to  be  real.  Then 
reason  has  a  negative  power.  This  exception,  however,  comes  under  the 
general  principle  on  which  the  rule  is  founded. 
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is  not  competent  to  say  what  it  ought  to  be.  It  is  able  here 
to  convict  a  pretended  revelation  of  imposture,  by  showing 
that  it  contains  contradictions,  palpable  falsehoods  or  gross 
absurdities,  though  it  cannot  infer  that  a  system  is  truly 
Divine,  because  it  is  free  from  objections  which  would  be 
fatal  to  its  credit  The  sum  of-our  doctrine  then  is,  that  in 
the  supernatural,  reason  may  prove,  but  cannot  refute  the 
claims  of  a  pretended  revelation — in  the  natural,  it  may 
refute,  but  cannot  establish.    . 

This  distinction  of  the  use  of  leason,  corresponding  t6 
the  division  of  the  subjects  of  revelation,  is  only  an  applica- 
tion of  the  principle,  diat  the  right  of  reason  to  juage,  in 
any  case,  springs  from  its  competency.  To  justify  a  nega- 
tive judgment  upon  internal  groimds,  there  must  be  contra- 
diction to  previous  knowledge.  The  very  idea  of  the  super- 
natiural  involves  the  supposition  that  its  discoveries  are  new. 
The  field  which  it  occupies  is  inaccessible  to  our  natural 
faculties,  and  having  no  previous  informations  of  the  sub- 
jects it  discloses,  we  cannot  condenm  it,  on  accoimt  of  incon- 
sistency with  known  truth.  The  revelation,  in  this  aspect, 
is  a  source  of  new  ideas,  perfectly  independent  of  every 
other  source,  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  they  should  dif- 
fer as  widely  from  those  derived  from  experience,  as  these, 
in  turn,  diflfer  among  themsebres.  When  truths  beyond  the 
reach  of  nature  are  announced  upon  the  authority  of  God, 
a  new  world  is  opened  to  reason — a  world  of  invisible  reali- 
ties and  of  mysterious  things.  All  may  be  strange  and  im- 
expected,  as  the  scenes  of  the  moon  or  some  distant  planet 
would  be  to  a  traveller  from  earth.  Still  as  such  a  traveller 
would  be  guilty  of  great  folly  in  refusing  to  credit  his  senses, 
because  the  appearances  before  him  difi*ered  from  those  in 
the  world  he  had  left,  so  reason  would  be  guilty  of  equal 
folly  in  rejecting  the  disclosures  of  revelation,  because  they 
were  unlike  the  discoveries  of  nature.  We  are  no  more 
competent  to  say  beforehand  what  shall  or  shall  not  be  re- 
vealed, than  we  are  to  pronounce,  independently  of  experi- 
ence, upon  the  species  of  information  which  our  senses 
might  1x5  expected  to  supply.  The  embryo  in  the  womb 
is  as  capable  of  predicting  what  sort  of  a  world  it  shall  en- 
ter, as  natural  reason  of  predicting  the  things  of  the  spirit 
of  God.  Revelation  again  may  be  likened  to  a  new  sense 
imfolding  to  reason  a  new  field  of  ideas :  and  it  would  be 
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no  less  preposterous  to  discredit  its  testimony,  because  it 
was  different  from  that  of  nature,  than  it  would  be  to  de- 
spise the  informatioif  of  the  eye,  because  it  differed  from 
that  of  the  ear.  We  have  no  natural  measures  of  super- 
natiu-al  mysteries,  and  as  they,  therefore,  cannot  contradict 
philosophy  and  science,  they  cannot  be  judged  by  the  wis- 
dom of  men. 

The  relation  in  which  we  stand  to  the  supernatural  dis- 
closures of  an  authentic  revelation,  is  analogous  to  that 
which,  according  to  the  sublime  aphorism  of  Bacon,  (17J 
we  sustain  to  nature.  As  the  phenomena  of  the  material 
world  are  not  to  be  judged^  but  seen^  so  the  mysteries  of 
Heaven  are  not  to  l>e  jiidged^  but  apprehended.  Interpre- 
tation is  to  theology  what  observation  and  experiment  are 
to  philosophy.  As  it  is  the  business  of  sciencfe  not  to  fabri- 
cate imaginary  worlds  and  dignify  hypothesis  with  the  title 
of  laws,  but  patiently  investigate  the  facts  of  nature  as  they 
really  exist,  so  it  is  the  business  of  reason  in  regard  to  reve- 
lation not  to  form  fantastic  theories  in  relation  to  its  discove- 
ries, doctrines  and  institutions,  but  to  interpret  with  humility 
and  digest  with  reverence  what  God  has  chosen  to  commu- 
nicate. The  scope  of  inquiry  in  each  case  is  not  what 
ought  to  be,  but  what  is.  The  facts  of  nature,  reduced  to 
general  expressions  declaring  their  uniformity,  constitute 
laws,  and  these  laws  arranged  into  system,  constitute  sci- 
ence or  philosophy — the  facts  of  revelation  are  its  doctrines' 
or  mysteries,  and  these  reduced  to  method,  according  to  their 
dependencies  and  connections,  constitute  theology.  Actual 
phenomena  furnish  the  materials  of  the  one — the  word  and 
oracle  of  God,  the  materials  of  the  other. 

These  seem  to  have  been  the  views  of  Bacon,  who 
treats  revelation  as  an  independent  source  of  new  ideas, 
and  concedes  to  reason  the  two-fold  use  of  explication 
and  inference  HS),  "the  former,  in  the  conception  and 
apprehension  ot  the  mysteries  of  God  to  us  revealed,  the 
other,  in  the  inferring  and  deriving  of  doctrine  smd  direc- 
tion thereupon."    The  inference  of  Bacon,  however,  does 

(IT)  Homo  natnne  minister  et  interpres,  tantum  facit  et  intelligit  quan- 
tum oe  natune  ordinc  re  vei  mente  observaverit,  i^ec  amplius  scit,  aut 
potest.    Nov.  Organ.,  Aph.  I. 

(18)  Advancement  of  Learning.  Works,  Montagu's  Edition,  vol.  3, 
p.  301-2. 
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not  refer  to  the  inductive  process  by  which  the  scattered 
instructions  of  revelation  are  collected,  conuraured  and  di- 
gested into  system,  but  to  the  application  of  its  principles 
to  the  practical  emergencies  of  me.  it  is  the  inference  of  a 
chess-player,  who  deduces  from  the  positive  laws  of  the 
game,  the  most  successful  method  of  r^ulating  his  move- 
ments— the  inference  of  the  statesman,  who  devises  the 
wisest  schemes  for  the  conduct  of  the  republic  in  conform^ 
ity  with  the  mayims  and  principles  of  the  Constitution 
— the  inference  of  daily  life,  in  which  the  general  laws  of 
society  are  applied  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  of 
men.  It  is  an  offi&  of  reascm,  in  the  use  of  revelation, 
presupposing  that  its  reality  Jias  been  proved  and  its 
maxims  understood. 

The  doctrine  which  we  have  endeavored  to  illustratey 
that  reason  possesses  no  negative  jurisdiction  in  regard  to 
the  mysteries  or  supematursi  facts  of  revelation,  because  it 
possesses  no  previous  knowledge  which  they  can  contra^ 
diet,  subverts  the  basis  of  the  whole  system  of  philosophical 
infidehty.  The  comer  stone  of  the  fabric,  is  the  com- 
petency of  man  to  determine  before  hand  what  a  revelation 
should  contain.  That  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  it 
deals  with  the  imknown,  and  contemplates  us  in  the  atti- 
tude of  learners  and  not  of  j^^achers ;  of  servants  and  in- 
.terpreters,  and  not  lords  and  masters,  is  a  proposition, 
simple  and  obvious  as  it  is,  which  the  disciples  of  Herbert, 
Bolmgbroke  and  Hume,  have  entirely  overlooked.  The 
legitimate  conclusion  from  their  principles  is,  either  that 
man  possesses,  in  his  natural  faculties  and  resources,  the 
means  of  omniscience,  or  that  whatever  God  knows  be- 
yond the  reach  of  reasoiL  must  forever  remain  an  impene- 
trable secret  with  himselt.  The  Deity,  in  His  omnipotence, 
cannot  impart  ideas  '<  which  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear 
heard,  neitner  have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  con- 
ceive." He  cannot  open  the  eyes  of  the  blind  nor  unstop 
die  ears  of  the  deaf.  But  if  God  can  indefinitely  unfold  to 
us  new  sources  of  ideas — if  He  can  lift  the  curtain  which 
covers  the  invisible  from  mortal  eyes — open  worlds,  peopled 
"with  realities,  of  which  fancy  had  never  dreamed — if^  He 
can  impart  to  us  new  senses  or  illustrate  the  unknown,  by 
analogies  borrowed  from  the  present  state,  as  the  form  of 
Vol.  I. — No.  1.  3 
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the  key  is  adapted  to  the  ward  of  the  lock :  Then,  reve- 
lation may  be  as  leal  as  nature ;  as  independent  in  its  own 
sphere  and  as  certain  in  its  results.  (19).  Faith  may  be  as 
unsuspected  a  means  of  knowledge  as  sense,  consciousness 
or  reason,  and  no  more  to  be  condenmed  because  it  is 
adjusted  to  no  natural  measure,  than  one  sense  is  to  be 
cashiered  because  it  speaks  not  the  same  language  with  its 
neighbor. 

Those,  therefore,  who  deny  the  reality  of  supernatural 
mysteries,  who  confound  what  is  above  with  what  is  con- 
trary to  reason,  and  reduce  every  thing  to  the  level  of 
natural  attainment,  deny  the  reality  of  any  proper  revela- 
tion at  all.  To  be  supernatural,  is  to  be  above  reason. 
That  these  mysteries,  however,  can  contain  no  contradic- 
tions to  reason,  must  be  obvious  to  the  slightest  reflection. 
Descending  upon  us  immediately  from  heaven,  their  source 
is  the  bosom  of  God ;  and  as  they  communicate  with  no 
•principles  of  earth,  we  must  take  them  just  as  they  descend 
nom  the  fountain  of  truth.  Reason  is  simply  the  eye  to* 
apprehend  the  light — the  ear  to  distinguisn  the  sound. 
And  the  new  truths  of  faith  can  no  more  be  cmvtrary  to 
reason,  than  new  truths  of  sense,  impressions  of  color  and 
sound,  in  the  instance  of  the  blind  and  deaf,  restored  to  the 
enjoyment  of  their  lost  senses,  can  be  contrary  to  their 
previous  attainments.  All  that  we  can  say  is,  that  reason 
IS  furnished  with  new  materials  of  thought,  knows  some- 
thing which  it  did  not  know  before,  is  in  possession  of  a 
class  of  ideas  different  from  any  thing  to  which  it  had 
been  previously  accustomed.  There  can  be  no  contradic- 
tion, however,  where  the  terms  are  not  the  same. 

We  have  attributed  to  reason  a  positive  jurisdiction  in 
authenticating  the  claims  of  a  real  revelation  from  the 
nature  of  its  mysteries.  As  we  demonstrate  in  natural 
theology,  the  being  and  perfections  of  God,  from  the  order 

(19).  Id  primo  tenendum,  axiomata  rationis  certis  quibusdam  circum- 
scripta esse  limitibus,  ultra  quos  eniti  non  valeant ;  mysteria  autem  fidei 
COS  limites  plurimum  transcendere.  Sic  ut  nequaquam  Rationi  liceat 
mysteria  istnaec  eo  nomine  rejicere,  quod  nihil  unquam  iis  simile  in 
suis  ideis  ac  notionibus  invenerit.  1  Cor.  2:  9.  Certe  et  id  ratio  docet, 
multa  in  Dei  infinitate  et  consilio  ejus  latere,  quae  Ipsa  per  se  assequi 
non  possit ;  Deoque  dignum  esse  ea  de  se  revelare  quae  captum  nostnun 
superant.    Witsius  de  Usu  et  Abusu  Rat.,  ^. 
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and  beauty  of  his  workid,  ^and  infer  the  relations  which 
must  sustain  to  the  worlds  He  has  made,  so  the  scheme  of 
Providence,  disclosed  in  revelation,  may  in  its  majesty  and 
grandeur,  its  harmony,  beneficence  and  purity,  contain 
such  memorials  of  Deity,  as  to  render^skepticism  little  less 
than  madness.  In  the  case  of  Christiamty,  for  instance, 
the  glory  of  God  is  so  conspicuously  displayed  in  the  pro* 
visions  of  the  Gospel,  that  to  the  called,  it  would  be  as  easy 
to  doubt  the  shining  of  the  sun  in  tfie  heavens,  as  the 
Divine  mission  of  Jesus.  Redemption  is  its  own  witness. 
We  may  study  its  doctrines  and  its  &cts  in  their  harmony 
and  connection — we  may  compare  the  end  with  the  means, 
and  discover  the  wisdom  and  the  power,  the  grace  and  love 
which  animate  the  whole.  We  call  it  reasonable,  not 
because  reason  discovered  its  doctrines  or  originated  its 
precepts,  but  because  it  is  consistent  with  itself — it  is  a 
system  made  up  of  parts,  nicely  adjusted  and  exquisitely 
arranged,  and  not  a  mass  of  insulated,  incoherent,  inde- 
pendent phenomena.  The  fitness  and  propriety  of  its 
provisions — the  simpUcity  and  scope  of  its  laws — the 
beauty  of  its  rites  and  the  sublime  purity  of  its  code — as 
information  upon  these  points,  may  be  gathered  fix)m  itself, 
are  topics  which  may  not  only  furnish  legitimate  employ- 
ment to  reason,  but  task  its  highest  powers. 

But  the  execution  of  these  functions,  requires  the  illu- 
mination of  the  Holy  Spirit  Reason  can  perceive  very 
fiiintly  the  positive  proois  which  revelation  carries  on  its 
face,  ttiough,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  it  may  construct  a 
negative  ai^iunent,  which,  if  not  sufiicient  to  satisfy  faith, 
is  sufficient  to  rebuke  imbelief. 

But  what  we  wish  particularly  to  inculcate  here  is,  that 
an  incapacity  of  perceiving  the  impressions  of  Deity  upon 
His  Word,  creates  no  presumption  against  the  truth  of 
their  existence.  It  would  only  follow  that  we  are  weak  and 
blind,  and  not  that  the  things  themselves  were  either  false 
or  imreasonable.  We  cannot  reason  firom  our  ignorance. 
Though  the  invisible  things  of  God  are  clearly  seen,  being 
understood  by  the  things  that  are  made,  yet  multitudes  in 
every  age  have  gone  down  to  the  grave,  without  being  con- 
ducted to  the  Sl?at  Creator  by  the  heavens  which  declare 
his  glory,  and  me  firmament  which  showeth  his  handiwork. 
The  stupidity  of  the  learner  is  no  proof  against  the  truth 
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which  he  foils  to  apprehend.  It  remains  certain  to  reason 
and  to  faith,  that  God  made  the  worlds,  and  His  finger  is 
conspicuously  displayed  in  their  arrangement  and  govern- 
ment, though  thousands  have  failed  to  recognize  His  hand, 
and  to  adore  the  wisdom  which  conducts  the  universe. 
That  the  blind  are  incapable  of  receiving  the  impressions 
cf  h^ht  and  color,  is  no  presumption  agamst  the  existence 
of  either:  and  so  the  fflory  of  God  may  be  indeUbly 
stamped  upon  the  Gospel — it  may  reflect  His  image,  dis- 
play His  wisdom,  and  make  known  the  manifold  riches  of 
His  grace,  and  yet  mortal  ignorance  and  mortal  stupidity 
may  fail  to  apprehend  the  fact  The  Ught  shineth  in  dark- 
ness, and  the  darkness  comprehended  it  not  Hence,  it  is 
impossible,  from  the  mysteries  of  revelation,  to  construct  an 
internal  argument  against  it,  though  one  may  be  framed  in 
its  favor. 

In  addition  to  this,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  there 
are  negative  considerations,  suggested  by  the  contents  of 
revelation,  which  go  far  to  establish  its  supernatural  pre- 
tensions. This  point  has  not  passed  altogether  without 
nolice  in  Butler's  masterly  treatise.  (20).  The  argument 
consists  in  showing  that  no  causes,  apart  from  the  inter- 
position of  God,  arc  adequate  to  explain  the  appearance  or 
to  accoimt  for  the  phenomena  of  thought  involved  in  the 
subjects  of  the  professed  revelation.  One  by  one,  all 
natural  solutions  may  be  removed — every  supposition  may 
be  destroyed,  but  that  which  ascribes  to  God  the  a^ncy 
which  is  claimed.  If,  for  example,  human  invention  is 
alleged  as  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  case,  that  may  be 
proved  to  be  inadequate,  by  showing  that  the  materials 
which  compose  the  system,  either  as  they  separately  exist 
or  are  combined  into  a  whole,  are  not  such  as  coulci  have 
been  suggested  by  any  conceivable  laws  of  association  to 
the  human  mind,  and,  therefore,  must  lie  beyond  the  prov- 
ince of  human  ingenuity.  Such  transcendent  elements  as 
the  Trinity,  the  incarnation  of  the  Son,  the  work  of  the 
Spirit,  |)ersonal  election,  and  particular  redemption,  are  not 
the  ingredients  which  man  was  likely  to  use  in  devising  a 
system  of  religion.  These  ideas  never  aroi»  spontaneously 
in  the  human  breast — they  are  indeed  so/Bmote  from  the 

(90)  See  the  Analogy,  P^rt  9d.,  chap.  3d.,  last  sentence. 
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ordinary  trains  of  thought,  that  the  authority  of  a  c(mfe»9ed 
revelation. finds  it  difficult  to  subdue  the  remonstrances  of 
carnal  reason  against  them.  The  scheme  of  redemption 
as  a  whole — its  conception  and  gradual  developement— ^ 
the  harmony  of  its  doctrines,  as  delivered  in  successive 
ages  and  generations  by  patriarchs  and  prophets — the 
correspondence  of  all  its  dispensations,  and  its  grand  con- 
summation in  the  death  of  Jesus  and  the  institutions  c^  the 
Gospel — all  these  exhibit  a  reach  of  thought  and  an  am- 
plitude of  purpose,  which  we  feel  it  to  be  mockery  to 
chain  to  earth.    The  temple  is  too  grand  and  august  for  a 

Cy  architect  If  again  such  a  revelation  should  be.  re- 
dd to  the  devil,  the  argument  of  our  Saviour  is  readv 
with  overwhelming  force — a  house  divided  against  itself 
cannot  stand — Satan  csumot  be  expected  to  cast  out 
Satan.  The  moral  tone  of  the  Gospel  is  too  pure  aiKl 
elevated — its  doctrines  tend  too  evidently  to  promote  the 
glory  of  God,  the  peace  of  society,  and  the  good  of  man, 
to  have  sprung  from  hell.  Its  atmosphere  is  too  clear,  its 
light  too  brilliant,  its  hopes  too  sublime,  to  be  an  emanation 
fi:om  the  pit 

If  Christianity  should  be  ascribed  to  policy  or  enthusiasm, 
the  answer  is  also  ready,  that  the  effect  does  not  correspond 
to  the  cause.  We  are  competent  to  judge  of  the  natural 
operation  of  these  principles,  and  we  trace  none  of  their 
peculiarities  in  the  glorious  Gospel  of  the  blessed  God. 
Christianity,  however,  exists — it  is  an  effect  which  must, 
like  every  other,  have  had  some  cause.  And  if  it  can  be 
shown  to  have  sprung  neither  from  earth  nor  hell,  the  con- 
clusion is  irresistible  that  its  source  is  the  bosom  of  God. 
Such  is  the  nature  of  that  negative  argiunent,  founded  on 
the  principle  that  every  effect  must  have  an  adequate 
cause,  which  reason,  we  think,  is  capable  of  constructing 
from  the  acknowledged  phenomena  of  revelation. 

We  have  now,  we  apprehend,  sufficiently  explained  our 
views,  in  sa3ring  that  the  office  of  reason  in  regard  to  super- 
natural mjTSteries,  can  never  be  negative.  It  cannot  con- 
demn them,  because  it  has  no  law  by  which  to  try  them 
— it  is  not  a  fil^udge,  because  not  a  competent  judge.  It 
cannot  say  befiSn^iand  what  a  revelation  should  be— how 
it  should  be  giveh — what  it  should  contain,  nor  with  what 
evidence  it  ought  to  be  attended.    At  the  same  time,  it 
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may  study  these  mysteries,  and  find  God  in  them — while 
it  possesses  the  power  of  proving  upon  other  grounds  that 
they  could  have  originated  from  no  other  source.  The 
conclusion  is  most  important  that  no  mysteries  ever  can 
create  the  slightest  presumption  against  the  divine  original 
of  the  system  which  contains  them,  while  they  may  con- 
tain irresistible  evidence  both  negative  and  positive  of  its 
truth. 

The  office  of  reason  in  relation  to  those  parts  of  reve- 
lation, which  conmiunicate  with  principles  of  natural  know- 
ledge, we  have  defined  to  be  negative  and  not  positive,  or, 
if  positive  at  all,  only  to  a  very  limited  degree.  Every 
system,  and  particularly  every  written  system,  professing 
to  be  divine,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  contains  not 
only  its  mysteries  or  supernatural  facts,  but  allusions  direct 
or  indirect,  to  a  variety  of  subjects  which  fall  within  the 
.  limits  of  the  human  faculties.  Geography,  history,  and 
philosophy,  the  manners,  customs,  institutions  of  a  distant 
age — the  scenery  and  productions  of  other  lands,  and 
especially  the  appearances  of  human  nature,  in  its  moral, 
social  and  political  condition,  at  the  period  of  the  writers, 
are  embraced  in  the  sacred  records,  and  the  statements  con- 
cerning them  attested  by  the  same  inspiration  which  covers 
the  mysteries  of  the  faith.  In  regard  to  these  matters,  the 
human  mind,  according  to  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  its 
knowledge,  is  capable  of  judging  between  truth  ana  false- 
hood, and  any  real  inconsistency  with  fact,  is  evidently 
fatal  to  the  plea  of  inspiration.  A  record,  pretending  to 
this  high  character,  which  should  contain  anachronisms  or 
geographical  mistakes — which  should  blunder  in  its  politi- 
cal or  social  allusions,  reason  could  not  hesitate  to  brand 
with  the  stigma  of  forgery.  While,  however,  error  in  these 
matters,  would  be  evidently  fatal,  the  strictest  fidelity  and 
truth  would  create  no  necessary  inference  of  Divine  inter- 
position. Human  causes  would  be  adequate  to  explain  the 
phenomenon,  without  an  appeal  to  the  supernatural  agency 
of  God.  Reason,  therefore,  can  give  a  negative,  but  not  a 
positive  decision — it  can  say  what  is  not,  but  not  what  is 
from  God.  If  there  be  any  exception  to  this  principle,  it  is 
in  the  department  of  moral  inquiry,  though  Bacon  seems  to 
reckon  the  purity  of  the  Gospel  among  its  supernatural 
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fiicts.  (21).  He  grounds  upon  the  word  and  oracle  of  God^ 
"  not  only  those  points  of  faith  which  concern  the  great  mys- 
teries of  the  Deity,  of  the  creation,  of  the  redemption,  but 
likewise  those  which  concern  the  law  moral  truly  inter- 
preted." It  is  revealed  in  the  Scriptures  with  a  degree  of 
perfection,  to  which  the  light  of  nature  cannot  aspire,  and 
though  conscience  is  a  "sparkle  of  the  purity  of  man's 
first  estate,"  yet  in  his  present  fsillen  condition,  it  is  no 
adequate  ^de — no  perfect  rule — it  can  "check  the  vice, 
but  not  inform  the  virtue."  Hence,  he  concludes,  that  the 
doctrine  of  religion,  as  well  moral  as  mystical,  is  not  to  be 
attained  but  by  inspiration  and  revelation  from  God. 

That  the  standajrd  of  rectitude  displayed  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, is  beyond  the  capacities  of  fallen  man  to  discover, 
may,  as  a  general  truths  be  admitted,  and  yet  the  positive 
argument  arising  from  this  fact,  seems  to  us  to  rise  no 
higher  than  a  presumption,  since  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the 
limit  to  which  the  light  of  natm^  might  have  conducted  us 
without  the  guidance  of  revelation.  The  subject  of  morals 
is  not  above  reason,  considered  in  itself,  apart  from  the 
consequences  of  the  fall.  If  man  had  never  sinned,  his 
moral  vision  would  always  have  been  clear.  His  in- 
capacity, in  his  present  state,  to  frame  a  perfect  system  of 
duty,  does  not  pertain  to  nature,  as  such,  but  to  nature  as 
fallen  and  corrupt.  It  is  an  a^ccidental  and  not  an  esseiv- 
tial  defect.  The  incapacity,  however,  to  discover  the 
mysteries  of  religion,  is  absolutely  natural.  The  angels 
are  as  much  dependent  upon  revelation  for  the  sublime 
fieu^ts  of  redemption  as  man  himself.  There  are  deep  things 
of  God,  which  none  can  penetrate  but  His  own  Eternal 
Spirit,  and  none  can  know  them  but  those  to  whom  they 
are  graciously  revealed.  These  unfathomable  depths  are 
evidently  supernatural,  in  a  sense  which  cannot  attach  to 
any  code  of  morals,  however  pure  and  exalted. 

As  man,  even  in  his  fallen  state,  possessing  a  moral  na- 
ture, possesses  necessarily  some  knowledge  of  moral  dis- 
tinctions, and  as  this  knowledge  is  unquestionably  capable 
of  being  enlarged  and  refined,  we  can  never  be  certain  that 
any  particular  moral  discovery  could  not  have  been  the 

(31)  Advancement  of  Learning.    Works  (Montague,)  vol.  2,  p.  300. 
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ofiispring  of  nature.  There  may  be  violent  presumptions 
agauist  its  natural  origin,  arising  from  the  concUtion  of  those 
who  announced  it — their  want  of  education — their  early 
habits,  prejudices  and  associations — the  superiority  which 
it  evinces  to  the  spirit  and  attainments  of  the  age  and  coun- 
try in  which  it  first  made  its  appearance — these  and  such 
like  considerations  are  entitled  to  no  little  weight — but  still 
as  we  cannot  definitely  say  how  far  nature  might  go,  we 
cannot  determine  where  the  necessity  of  a  revelation  be- 
gins. Immorality  is  clear  proof  that  the  system  containing 
it  is  not  Divine,  but  a  high  morality  is  not  decisive  evidence 
to  the  contrary.  It  has  great  force  in  removing  objections 
— in  showing  that  the  doctrine  is  not  unworthy  of  Ciod,  and 
as  concurring  with  other  proofs,  it  may  make  them  amount 
to  a  moral  demonstration — but,  in  itself  considered,  we  are 
inclined,  with  Warburton,  to  rank  it  no  higher  than  a  pre- 
sumption. (22).  The  credibiUty  of  the  sacred  writers — the 
reahty  and  honesty  of  tlieir  convictions — may  be  estab- 
lished by  their  moral  tone ;  and  these  established,  establish 
the  facts  to  which  they  bear  witness,  and  these,  in  turn,  the 
Divine  original  of  their  reUgion — but  morality  here  is  not 
a  direct  proof  of  inspiration,  but  the  means  of  fortifying  the 
direct  proof  The  internal  evidences  upon  which  alone  we 
would  confidently  rely,  are  those  drawn  fix)m  the  inysteries 
of  revelation — its  supernatural  facts  and  discoveries.  Here 
God  must  be  seen  and  confessed.  There  can  be  no  suspi- 
cion of  natures  agency.    The  grand  facts  of  redemption, 

(22)  Divine  Legation— Book  iz.,  chap.  5.  His  words  are:  "But  in 
reverence  to  truth,  I  hold  myself  obligea  to  own,  that  in  my  opinion,  the 
reasonableness  of  a  doctrine  pretended  to  come  immediately  from  Gkxi,  is 
of  itself  alone  no  proof,  but  a  presumption  only  of  its  divine  original : 
because,  though  the  excellence  of  a  doctrine,  (even  allowing  it  surpass 
all  other  moral  teaching  whatever,)  may  shew  it  to  be  worthy  of  God, 
yet,  from  that  sole  excellence,  we  clUinot  certainly  conclude  that  it  came 
immediately  from  Him ;  since  we  know  not  to  what  heights  of  moral 
knowledge  the  human  understanding,  unassisted  by  inspiration,  may 
arrive.  Not  even  our  full  experience,  that  all  the  wisdom  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  comes  extremely  short  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Gospel,  can  support  us 
in  concluding  with  certainty,  that  this  Gk)spel  was  sent  immediately  from 
God.  We  can  but  very  doubtfully  guess  what  excellence  may  be  produced 
ky  a  well-formed  and  well-cultivated  mind,  further  blessed  with  a  vigo- 
rous temperament  and  a  happy  organization  of  the  body.  The  amazement 
into  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  discoveries  in  nature  threw  the  learned 
world,  as  soon  as  men  became  able  to  comprehend  their  truth  and  utility, 
sufficiently  shews  what  little  conception  it  nad  that  the  human  faculties 
could  ever  rise  so  high  or  spread  so  wide." 
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these  are  the  glory  of  the  Gospel,  and  its  inwaid  witness  of 
a  heavenly  birth. 

-The  supernatural  facts  of  revelation  may,  however,  react 
upon  morals,  by  the  addition  of  new  and  impressive  sanc- 
tions to  its  duties,  and  by  enlarging  the  sphere  of  moral 
obligation.  It  is  a  low  and  narrow  view  of  Christianity 
which  those  have  been  accustomed  to  take,  who,  anxious 
to  exalt  natural  religion  upon  its  ruins,  have  artfully  de- 
picted it  as  a  system  of  ceremonial  rites  and  positive  ob- 
servances. It  reveals,  they  tell  us,  no  new  duties  essen- 
tially moral  in  their  character — and  its  chief  value  consists 
not  m  its  own  peculiarities,  but  in  the  relation  which  they 
bear  to  the  great  doctrines  of  natural  religion.  As  contain- 
ing an  authoritative  statement  of  what  the  light  of  reason 
might  have  been  able  to  discover  without  it,  and  as  diffus- 
ing, by  tlie  judicious  institutions  of  its  ministry  and  ordi- 
nances, and  impressing,  in  the  regularly  reciuring  seasons 
of  its  worship,  the  solenm  obligations  of  nature  which  men 
are  prone  to  overlook  and  forget,  revelation,  they  confess,  is 
not  to  be  despised.  StiU,  its  highest  office  is  to  anticipate 
the  slow  discoveries  of  reason,  to  supersede  the  excuses  of 
indolence  and  ignorance,  and  to  make  nature  effective  by 
an  appeal  to  the  awful  majesty  of  God. 

The  shallow  sophistry  of  these  pretenders  in  Theology, 
is  at  once  refuted  (23)  by  the  fact,  that  the  great  object  of 
redemption  is  not  to  fortify  nature,  but  to  recover  it  from 
the  ruin  and  degradation  of  the  fall — it  is  a  scheme  of  sair 
vatian — of  life  to  the  dead — liberty  to  the  captives,  and 
the  opening  of  the  prison  to  them  that  are  boimd.  In  im- 
folding  the  mysteries  of  grace,  it  unfolds  at  the  same  time 
relations  to  God,  to  all  the  persons  of  the  Trinity,  to  our 

(23)  This  subject  is  very  ably  treated  in  the  First  Chapter  of  the  Beo- 
ODQ  Fart  of  Butler's  Analogy.  The  distinction,  however,  which  BuUer 
draws  between  natural  and  supernatural  religion,  does  not  strike  us  us 
being  strictly  just.  ••  The  essence  of  natural  religion  "  he  places  in  re- 
ligious regards  to  the  Father — "  the  essence  of  revealed,"  or  as  we  would 
preier  to  call  it,  supernatural  "  religion,  in  religious  regards  to  the  Son 
and  the  Holy  Ghost."  Now  we  apprehend  that  the  difference  betwixt  ihem 
is  not  in  the  oijects  to  which  they  are  respectively  directed,  but  in  the  rela^ 
twns  under  which  those  objects  are  contemplated.  Supernatural  religion 
is  founded  on  the  relations  in  which  God  stands  to  us  as  a  Redeemer  and 
a  Saviour — natural  religion,  upon  the  relations  in  which  He  stands  to  us 
as  Creator  and  Governor.  The  Trinity  is  alike  the  object  of  both.  It 
was  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  who  created  Adam,  and  he  was  bound 

Vol.  I. — No.  1.  4 
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fellow-men  and  ourselves,  which,  as  they  are  founded  upon 
nothing  in  nature,  could  not  be  discovered  without  the  light 
of  revelation,  and  just  as  truly  create  obligations  essentially 
moral  in  their  character  as  the  natural  relations  discover- 
able by  reason  which  are  so  much  extolled.  The  distinc- 
tion of  moral  and  positive  duties  is  not  a  distinction  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  grounds  of  duty  are  ascertained  to  us — 
but  a  distinction  of  the  groimds  of  duty  themselves — that 
being  moral  which  grows  out  of  a  moral  relation— and  that 
positive  which  is  simply  the  oflfepring  of  command.  The 
relations  of  redemption,  which  are  made  known  by  Revela- 
tion, being  as  truly  moral  as  the  jelations  of  creation  made 
known,  if  indeed  it  be  so,  by  the  light  of  nature — this 
new  department  of  relations  opens  a  new  field  of  duties 
specifically  moral,  which  can  no  more  .be  neglected  without 
guilt  than  the  more  obvious  injunctions  of  natiural  religion. 
To  disregard  a  Redeemer  and  a  Saviour  would  seem  to  be 
even  more  aggravated  depravity  than  not  to  love  a  Creator 
and  Preserver.  The  relations  in  the  one  case  are  tenderer 
and  sweeter  than  those  in  the  other,  and  the  neglect  or  con- 
tempt of  them  consequently  argues  intenser  hardness  of 
heart  and  deeper  obduracy  of  conscience. 

That  the  offices  of  the  God-head  in  the  economy  of  sal- 
vation present  the  Deity  to  us  in  a  new  light  and  expand 
the  circle  of  our  moral  obligations  may  be  admitted,  while 
it  is  not  so  obvious  that  our  duties  to  ourselves  and  others 
are  any  otherwise  enlarged  than  as  they  are  enjoined  with 
greater  clearness  and  autfiority  than  unassisted  reason  could 
reach.  But  Christianity  unquestionably  binds  the  race  to- 
gether in  ties  imknown  to  nature — she  establishes  a  sacred  * 
brotherhood  in  a  common  origin,  a  common  ruin,  a  com- 

to  worship  the  Trinity — for  there  is  no  other  God — under  the  pain  of 
Idolatry.  Natural  rengion  is  as  much  revealed  as  supernatural.  If  its 
oftject  be  the  Trinity,  nature  never  could  discover  the  personality  of  the 
Deity.  Adam  was  dependent  upon  the  author  of  his  being  for  the  know- 
ledge of  His  name.  And  though  when  the  object  of  worship  was  once 
made  known,  and  the  relations  in  which  man  stood  to  the  Deity  discov- 
ered, the  duties  were  a  matter  of  obvious  deduction — yet,  as  the  same 
'holds  in  supernatural  religion,  revelation  is  equally  important  to  both. 
By  natural  religion,  we  understand  the  religion  of  man  in  his  state  of 
nature,  as  he  came  from  the  hands  of  his  Maker — by  supernatural  reli- 
gion, the  religion  of  sinner  redeemed  by  grace,  and  restored  to  the  favor 
of  Gk)d.  The  covenant  of  works  is  natural,  the  covenant  of  grace  super- 
natural rdigion,  and  both  are  equally  revealed. 
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men  immortality  and  a  common  Saviom',  which  unites  the 
descendants  of  Adam  into  one  great  family,  and  renders 
wars,  discords  and  jealousies  as  odious  as  they  are  hurtful. 
The  benevolence  of  the  Bible  is  a  different  principle  firom 
the  benevolence  of  natiue,  and  that  peculiar  sympathy  of 
the  redeemed — the  cultivation  of  which  is  at  once  a  auty 
and  a  deUght — founded  upon  a  common  union  with  their 
LfOrd,  and  a  common  participation  of  the  glorious  Spirit,  is 
as  much  above  any  thing  attainable  by  unrenewed  himian- 
ity,  as  the  heavens  are  above  the  earth.  "  A  new  command- 
ment give  I  unto  you,  that  ye  love  one  another." 

The  duties  of  temperance  and  chastity,  which  primarily 
respect  ourselves,  are  placed  upon  a  basis  entirely  novel, 
ana  invested  with  awnil  sanctions  by  the  doctrine  of  the 
Scriptures,  that  our  bodies  are  the  temples  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  Chambering,  wantonness  and  dissipation,  become, 
under  this  vijew,  not  merely  excesses,  but  sacrilege.  They 
insult  God,  while  they  degrade  ourselves. 

In  all  these  cases,  however,  in  which  Christianity  en- 
larges the  field  of  morality,  by  enlarging  our  knowledge  of 
the  moral  relations  into  which  our  duties  must  ultimately 
be  resolved,  reason  is  competent  to  recognize  the  duty  as 
soon  as  the  relation  is  discovered.  It  cannot,  indeed,  dis- 
cover the  relation  itself — this  grows  out  of  the  supernatural 
facts  of  revelation — but  when  they  are  once  admitted,  there 
IS  nothing  in  the  subsequent  process  beyond  the  capacities 
of  nature.  Hence,  if  any  duties  contradictory  to  these  rela- 
tions should  be  enjoined,  the  pretended  revelation  might  be 
as  confidently  pronounced  to  be  the  ofispring  of  imposture, 
as  if  it  inculcated  principles  inconsistent  wi&  the  relations 
discoverable  by  reason.  The  negative  jurisdiction  of  rea- 
son in  this  department  of  moraUty,  is  the  same  as  that  which 
belongs  to  it  in  the  department  exclusively  natural.  The 
morality  does  not  varjr  with  the  light  by  which  it  is  per- 
ceived. The  form  of  communication  makes  no  change  in 
the  essence  of  the  duty.  We  cannot,  therefore,  agree  with 
Lord  Bacon,  in  looking  upon  morality,  in  any  aspect  of  it, 
as  strictly  supematuraL  It  falls  within  the  legitimate  prov- 
ince of  reason,  and  though  revelation  may  enlarge  its  do- 
minion, remove  its  defects,  and  enforce  its  claims,  by  new 
and  more  effectual  sanctions — still,  as  in  itself,  it  does  not 

bear  visibly  the  impress  of  God,  it  can  hardly  be  regarded  , 
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as  competent  to  authenticate  any  system  professing  to  be 
from  Him. 

It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  it  is  only  in  the  negative  light 
upon  which  we  have  insisted  that  the  Scriptures  present 
tile  argiunent  from  morality,  upon  which  so  much  stress 
has  been  laid  by  a  certain  class  of  writers,  as  to  make  it 
the  great  internal  proof  of  revelation.  Our  Saviour  does  not 
say  that  His  system  is  necessarily  from  God,  because  it  is 
pure,  but  that  it  cannot  be  from  the  Devil.  The  sublime 
sanctity  of  His  precepts  was  a  triiunphant  demonstration 
that  the  finger  of  Beelzebub  had  no  part  in  his  miracles — . 
therefore  they  were  Divine,  and  therefore  his  doctrines  were 
to  be  received.  The  pure  morality  is  pleaded  to  remove 
objections,  and  nothing  more — and  the  principle  is  obvi- 
ously implied,  that  any  imperfections  in  this  respect,  are  a 
conclusive  refutation  of  the  pretensions,  however  supported, 
of  a  professed  revelation. 

The  negative  jurisdiction  which  we  have  assigned  to 
reason  in  the  natural  department  of  revelation,  we  are  not 
lehictant  to  confess,  is  capable  of  inunense  abuse.  This  is 
the  arena  upon  which  shallow  philosophy  and  spurious 
science  have  delighted  to  contest  the  claims  of  Christianity. 
The  dreams  of  visionaries,  the  maxims  of  education,  and 
the  prejudices  of  ignorance,  will,  in  the  exercise  of  this  juris- 
diction, be  made,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the  touchstone 
of  Divine  truth,  and  prove  the  rock  on  which  thousands 
shall  stumble  and  perish.  It  is  not  to  be  expected,  in  this 
world  of  sin  and  error,  that  rights  will  be  always  rightly 
used^  The  Jews,  without  controversy,  not  only  had  the 
right,  but  were  solemnly  bound  to  try  the  religion  of  Jesus 
by  the  standard  of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  and  yet,  in  the 
exercise  of  this  unquestionable  right — the  discharge  of  this 
imperative  obligation — they  were  led  to  condemn  the  Sa- 
^^our  as  an  impostor  and  blasphemer.  They  were  surely  not 
to  be  denied  the  privilege  of  reasoning  from  the  Scriptures, 
because  they  reasoned  badly.  The  use  of  medicine  is  not 
to  be  prohibited  because  quacks  and  mountebanks  turn  it 
into  poison  and  murder  their  unfortunate  patients.    If  God 

g'ves  reason  the  right  to  judge.  He  gives  it  subject  to  a  fear- 
1  responsibility — and  in  notliing  is  the  obligation  so  sol- 
emn and  awful  to  cultivate  a  love  of  truth — to  cherish  a 
spirit  of  honesty  and  candor,  and  guard  the  mind  against 
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prejudice  and  passion,  as  in  this  very  matter  of  weighing 
the  evidence  of  a  professed  revelation.  When  there  is  a 
contradiction  betwixt  our  philosophy  and  it,  the  method  of 
reason  and  of  duty  is  to  compare  their  respective  evidences, 
and  lean  to  the  side  which  has  the  preponderance.    If  the 

Srinciple  which  is  contradicted  be  an  intuitive  truth  or  a 
emonstrative  conclusion,  the  pretended  revelation  must  be 
evidently  discarded — if  it  be  only  a  probable  opinion,  the 
arguments  which  sustain  it  must  be  stronger  than  the  proofis 
of  revelation,  before  the  latter  can  be  justly  rejected  tor  the 
former.  Whatever  cr^entials  the  professed  revelation  pre- 
sents, are  so  many  positive  arguments,  which  caouot  be  set 
aside  without  stronger  opposing  proo&  The  great  danger 
is  in  over-estimating  the  evidence  in  support  of  a  favorite 
opinion.  "  Nothing  " — says  Paley — "  is  so  soon  made  as  a. 
maxim."  Those  consequently  who  do  not  make  conscience 
of  truth,  are  under  severe  temptation  to  contract  the  jguilt  of 
rejecting  the  word  of  God,  on  account  of  its  opposition  to 
silly  prejudices  and  hasty  inductions,  which  are  assmned 
to  be  unquestionable.  This  abuse  of  reason  is  a  sin  to 
which  the  apostasy  has  exposed  us.  We  may  misjudge 
where  we  have  the  right  to  judge,  but  we  do  it  at  our  risk. 
The  most  precious  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  though  in  the 
forms  of  their  developement  and  the  precise  mode  and 
circumstances  of  their  application,  they  are  preeminently 
supernatural,  yet  ultimately  rest  upon  moral  principles 
which  do  not  transcend  the  legitimate  province  of  reason* 
Justification  by  faith,  for  example,  while  it  involves  the 
supernatural  facts  connected  with  the  advent  and  offices  of 
Christ,  at  the  same  time  proceeds  upon  a  law,  that  or  fede- 
ral representation,  and  the  consequent  propriety  of  impu- 
tation, which  belongs  to  the  department  of  morals,  and 
upon  the  essential  character  of  which,  as  just  or  uniu£^> 
reason  is,  to  some  extent,  competent  to  pronounce.  A  uJiNt 
philosophy  may  condemn  this  cardinal  principle  of  God? 
dispensations  with  man — it  may  be  assumed  as  a  maxim,  ^ 
that  neither  sin  nor  righteousness  can  be  justly  imputed. 
The  proper  reply  to  such  cavils  and  objections  is,  not  that 
reason  luis  no  right  to  pronounce  a  judgment  in  the  case, 
but  that  the  judgment  in  question  is  contrary  to  truth  and 
evidence.  Those  who  obstinately  persist  in  their  pre- 
judices, are  in  the  same  condition  wiui  the  Jews,  who  felt 
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it  to  be  impossible  that  he  who  was  accursed  of  God,  as 
Christ,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  was  shown  to  be,  by 
hanging  on  a  tree,  could  be  the  Saviour  of  men,  or  their 
own  promised  Messiah.  They  were  not  wrong  in  apply- 
ing the  test  of  Scriptures  to  the  pretensions  of  Christ,  but 
they  were  wrong  in  adopting  false  interpretations — in  rea- 
soning from  false  premises  or  corrupting  those  that  were 
true.  There  is  no  such  moral  axiom  as  the  enemies  of 
imputation  allege — the  doctrine  is  fully  consistent  with 
reason — and  if  on  account  of  it,  a  revelation  is  rejected,  it 
is  rejected  in  concession  to  a  false  philosophy.  So  again, 
it  may  be  assumed  that  all  sin  consists  in  voluntary  action 
— and  the  Bible  may  be  spumed  for  teaching  a  better  doc- 
trine. But  the  species  of  abuse  which  reason  imdergoes  in 
this  case,  is  analagous  to  that  which  it  received  at  the 
hands,  of  Hume,  when  he  attempted  to  demonstrate  that 
miracles  were  incapable  of  proof  from  human  testimony. 
Reason,  in  such  instances,  does  not  pronoimce  upon  a 
subject  entirely  beyond  its  province,  but  it  may  grievously 
and  sinfully  err  in  the  character  of  the  judgment  it  shall 
render.  It  may  prostitute  its  right  to  the  cause  of  falsehood 
and  hell. 

Could  it  be  shown  that  the  doctrine  of  imputation  in- 
volved a  principle  essentially  iniquitous,  or  that  states  of 
heart,  as  contradistinguished  from  transitory  acts,  could 
not  be  possessed  of  a  moral  character,  we  should  feel 
that  the  argument  against  Christianity  were  as  complete  as 
if  it  had  been  convicted  of  inculcating  lying  or  authorizing 
fraud.  And  hence  we  regard  those  who,  by  their  perverse 
disputations,  corrupt  the  great  truths  of  justification  and  ori- 
ginal sin,  not  simply  as  heresiarchs,  but  as  the  patrons  and 
abettors  of  gross  infideUty.  The  world  is  not  to  be  mys- 
*  tified  by  absurd  interpretations — and  the  issue  which  will 
Ifltimately  be  made,  is  not  what  is  the  sense  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, but  whether  documents  containing  the  sense  which 
the  Bible  evidently  does,  can  be  inspired.  The  advocates 
of  the  new  Divinity,  are  laying  the  foundations,  broad  and 
deep,  of  a  new  phase  of  philosophical  infidelity — an  infi-- 
delity  more  dangerous  beiause  more  subtle  than  that  of 
Bolingbroke  and  Hume — '^hich  pretends  reverence,  while 
it  really  insults — which,  like  Judas,  betrays  the  Son  of 
Man  with  a  kiss.    We  would  remind  these  men  that  the 
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whole  train  of  evidences  in  favor  of  Christianity — its  pro- 
phecies fulfilled — its  stupendous  miracles — its  salutary 
effects  on  the  world,  are  so  many  positive  arguments  against 
their  pretended  axioms,  which  they  are  solemnly  boimd  to 
weigh,  before  they  are  authorized  to  dignify  their  crudities 
with  tfie  title  of  intuitive  truths,  and  on  accoimt  of  them, 
dismiss  the  Gospel  with  a  sneer.  The  Jews  were  as  certain 
that  no.  prophet  could  spring  fit)m  Galilee,  and  no  good 
thing  firom  Nazareth,  as  they  can  be  that  neither  sin  nor 
righteousness  can  be  imputed,  or  that  all  sin  must  be  re- 
solved into  voluntary  action.  They,  too,  may  be  confound- 
ing familiar  prejudices  with  intuitive  truths — and  they  too 
may  find  that  the  penalty  of  this  awful  abuse  of  God's  best 
gift  is,  that  they  shall  die  in  their  sins.  We  would  not 
attack  this  species  of  philosophical  infidelity,  by  putting  its 
moral  inquiries  beyond  the  territory  of  reason,  but  we  would 
assault  its  principles  themselves — and  we  are  much  mis- 
taken, if  it  cannot  be  shown,  though  this  is  not  the  place 
for  doing  so — that  they  are  as  contrary  to  the  facts  of  ex- 
perience as  to  the  Word  of  God — that  they  are  shallow, 
false,  sophistical,  having  indeed  the  semblance  of  wisdom, 
but  the  substance  of  philosophy.  We  should  be  reluctant 
even  to  suggest  the  impression,  by  timid  distinctions  and 
sly  insinuations  against  the  office  of  reason,  that  the  friends 
of*^  truth  were  unable  to  meet  its  enemies  on  the  moral 
ground  which  they  have  chosen  to  occupy.  We  would  di- 
rect our  batteries  against  their  strong-holds,  turn  their  favorite 
weapons  against  themselves,  and  construct  the  same  species 
of  ai^ument  against  their  cob-web  theories,  which  they 
have  m  vain  fabricated  against  the  grace  of  the  Gospel. 
We  would  appeal  from  reason  mis-informed  to  reason 
rightly  informed — from  the  drunken  to  the  sober  judge — 
from  i^iilosophy,  falsely  so  called,  to  the  true  philosophy  of 
facts. 

We  wish,  however,  to  have  it  distinctly  recollected,  that 
the  province  which  we  assign  to  reason  in  this  whole 
department,  is  purely  negative.  It  is  not  within  the  com- 
pass of  nature,  of  moral  philosophy,  or  metaphysics,  with 
all  the  Ughts  and  resources  whick^ithef  or  both  can  com- 
mand, to  devise  a  system  of  reUgion  adequate  to  the  wants 
of  a  sinner — to  determine  of  what  elements  it  ought  to 
consist,  how  it  shall  be  conmiunicated,  in  what  form  dis- 
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pensed,  or  under  what  circumstances  imparted.  These  are 
secret  things  which  belong  to  God,  and  can  be  known  only 
as  He  chooses  to  reveal  them  to  the  sons  of  men.  But, 
while  reason  cannot  say  what  the  scheme  of  salvation  shall 
be,  it  may  condemn  a  system,  which,  professing  to  be  from 
heaven,  contradicts  the  obvious  principles  of  truth  and  rec- 
titude. Its  olfice  hath  this  extent,- no  more.  (2^).  What 
revelation  actually  is,  must  be  known  from  its  own  records. 
The  word  and  oracle  of  God,  is  our  only  source  of  informa- 
tion. We  have  no  sympathy  witli  the  prevailing  tendency 
of  some  modem  speculations  to  aspire  at  universal  truths 
— truths  which  shall  contain  tnc  seeds  of  all  possible 
knowledge,  the  principles  of  all  philosophy,  and  from  which 
universal  science  may  be  deduced,  by  strictly  a  priori  pro- 
cesses. It  was  to  be  hoped  that  Bacon  had  completely 
exploded  this  whole  method  of  investigation,  though  he 
has  given  countenance  to  the  possibility  of  some  such  uni- 
versal science — attained,  however,  by  induction,  and  not 
from  necessary  maxims  of  pure  reason,  in  his  curious 
speculation  upon  what  he  denominates  the  first  philosophy. 

There  is  but  Uttle  danger  that  the  physical  sciences  wUl 
ever  be  cultivated  upon  any  other  principles  than  those  of 
the  Novum  Organum.  The  time  has  gone  by,  when  the 
dreams  of  Rabbins  and  Hutchinsonians  upon  the  letters, 
points  and  dots  of  the  Bible,  shall  be  substituted  for  the 
observation  of  nature  and  the  consequent  generalization  of 
facts.  Science  is  felt  to  be  no  longer  the  creature  of  inge- 
-  nuity,  but  the  ofispring  of  patient  attention  and  rigorous 
'      induction. 

But  in  religious  and  moral  subjects,  tlie  age  is  prone 
lo  revert  to  the  exploded  method  of  the  schools.  Dis- 
carding in  nature  the  safer  guidance  of  experience,  and 
in  revelation  the  safer  guidance  of  a  somid  interpretation, 
those  who  aspire  to  the  highest  forms  of  philosophy,  are 
intent  upon  constructing  systems  without  facts,  irom  prin- 

(24)  The  negative  jurisdiction,  lor  which  we  contend,  is  generally 
assumed  by  Protestants  in  their  arguments  against  transubstantiation. 
Though  it  professes  t<)  be  a  supernatural  mystery,  yet  it  touches  upon 
points  of  human  philosophy,  ana  contradicts  the  most  obvious  principles 
of  science — and  therefore,  instead  of  being  entitled  to  credit  on  the  author- 
ity of  a  pretended  revelation,  it  is  sufficient  to  damn  the  claims  of  any 
system  which  inculcates  it.  We  feel  the  argument  to  be  complete  against 
it,  because  it  is  an  absurdity. 
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ciplcs  which  have  been  woven  of  the  stuff  that  dreams  .are 
made  of.  The  origin  of  this  unfortmiate  tendency,  is  no 
doubt  to  1)6  ascribed  to  an  obvious  defect  in  Mr.  Locke's 
tlicory  of  the  sources  of  our  knowledge.  Overlooking  the 
fact  tliat  the  understanding  is,  and  must  be,  a  source  of 
ideas  to  itself,  he  had  ascribed  too  much  to  sensation  and 
reflection — tlie  detection  of  the  error  has  created  a  tendency 
to  the  opposite  extreme,  and,  in  modem  times,  too  much  is 
attributed  to  the  spontaneous  developement  of  principles  in 
the  mind.  These  are  made  the  miiversal  forms  of  Know- 
ledge, and  as  weary  a  search  is  instituted  after  these  magic 
forms  as  ever  the  realists  embarked  in  after  their  general 
entities. 

As  many  an  Alchemyst  persuaded  himself^  and  perhaps 
others,  that  he  had  fomid  the  golden  secret  of  his  toil,  so 
these  deluded  children  of  the  mist,  eagerly  embrace  phan- 
toms, which  they  mistake  for  the  object  of  tlieir  quest,  and 
chuckle  in  the  imagined  possession  of  materials,  from 
which  they  are  prepared  to  fabricate  God,  worlds  and 
religion.  Happy  mortals !  no  longer  doomed  to  the  slow 
discipline  of  the  senses,  and  the  slower  discipline  of  the 
understanding —  they  carry  a  laboratory  within,  from  which 
they  can  extract  at  will  the  essence  and  quintessence  of  all 
possible  and  real  things.  They  wield  an  enchanter's 
wand,  potent  as  the  eye  of  omniscience.  They  need  no 
voice  from  nature,  the  universe,  or  God.  Nature,  the  uni- 
verse, and  God,  are  all  the  creatures  of  their  skill.  For 
ourselves,  doomed  to  drudge  in  an  humbler  sphere,  we  are 
content  to  know  of  the  external  world  just  what  our  senses 
reveal — of  the  world  within  us,  what  reflection  can  bring 
to  light — and  of  the  world  above  us,  what  the  inspiration 
of  the  Almighty  may  vouchsafe  to  impart.  Beyond  these 
soundings,  we  are  lost  in  unfathomable  depths.  Here,  then, 
we  are  content  to  abide. 

Timid  believers  may,  perhaps,  be  alarmed  at  the  nega- 
tive jurisdiction  which  we  have  conceded  to  reason,  in  those 
points  in  which  revelation  touches  the  subjects  of  natural 
knowledge.  But  they  have  nothing  to  apprehend  from  its 
le^timate  exercise.  Not  a  single  contradiction  to  any  single 
principle  of  science  and  philosophy  can  be  justly  imputed 
to  the  records  of  Christianity.  Tim^  was,  when  infidelity 
exulted  in  the  prospect  of  reading  the  doom  of  the  Gospel 
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in  the  mysteries  of  the  stars — but  astronomy  now  is  made 
subservient  to  its  glory,  and  the  God  who  rules  the  heavens 
is  felt  to  be  the  God  of  redemption.  Then,  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  were  ransacked,  and  some  secret  voice  was  in- 
voked from  the  monuments  of  faded  races  and  past  gene- 
rations, to  give  the  he  to  the  narrative  of  Moses,  but  nature 
in  all  her  caverns,  answered  ba6k  to  the  testimony  of  inspi- 
ration. Nothing  in  the  facts  of  the  earth's  history  could  be 
found  in  contradiction  to  the  sacred  records — although 
they  were  often  rendered  subservient  to  conclusions,  with 
which  they  are  as  slightly  connected,  as  a  sick  man's 
dreams  with  the  realities  of  life.  None  dare  assert  that  the 
facts  themselves  were  contravened  by  the  Bible.  And  who 
shall  aflirm,  that  the  deductions  which  they  were  made  to 
yield,  are  entitled  to  the  prerogative  of  infalUbility,  or  possess 
any  clearer  proof  than  the  external  evidence  of  the  credi- 
bihty  of  Moses.  We  repeat  it,  Christianity  has  nothing  to 
fear  from  true  science — it  has  passed  the  test — and  what- 
ever is  the  extent  of  the  presumption  of  Divine  interpo- 
sition, arising  from  the  fact  that  it  touches  upon  philosophy 
in  so  many  points,  and  yet  contradicts  it  in  none — it  is  a 
presumption,  to  which  our  holy  religion  is  fully  entitled. 
How  different  is  the  case  with  the  records  of  Mahometan 
and  Hindoo  faith  !  The  Bible  is  certainly  singular  in  this 
respect,  and  it  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  sincere  gratulatiou  to 
the  heart  of  every  believer. 


ARTICLE  II. 

THE  RELATION  BETWEEN  THE  WORK  OP  CHRIST  AND 
^    THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  ANGELIC  WORLD. 

In  our  meditations  upon  the  Atonement  of  Christ,  we 
are  prone  to  regard  it  exclusively  in  its  relations  to  the 
human  race.  This,  perhaps,  is  natural.  The  Bible  re- 
veals the  plan  of  redemption,  not  as  a  subject  for  speculation, 
but  as  a  method  of  salvation:  we  are  led,  therefore,  to 
*  view  it  in  its  special  adaptedness  to  our  condition  as  sin- 
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ners,  and  to  overlook  the  relation  it  may  possibly  sustain 
to  other  bein^  beside  ourselves.  We  know  indeed  that 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ  has  an  intimate  connexion  with  the 
moral  government  of  God ;  but,  are  prone  to  think,  only 
so  far  as  we  form  a  part  of  that  government.  If  the  nature 
of  God's  rule  is  such,  that  pardon  cannot  be  bestowed 
upon  the  transgressor  without  an  adequate  atonement,  we 
are  easily  content  with  the  belief  that  the  only  design  of 
that  atonement  was  to  secure  this  pardon  for  the  actual 
transgressor,  and  that  no  other  and  higher  ends  are  compre- 
hended within  it. 

But  we  are  persuaded  that  the  scheme  of  grace  revealed 
in  the  Bible,  should  be  regarded  from  a  far  higher  point  of 
view  than  this  low  earth  on  which  we  dwell ;  that  its 
relations  are  more  vast  and  extensive  than  is  supposed  by 
those  who  would  confine  it  to  any  one  distinct  class  or 
order  of  beings.  Taking,  indeed,  the  narrowest  view  of  it, 
it  is  sublime  beyond  all  numan  conception.  The  redemp- 
tion of  a  single  soul  from  death,  its  deliverance  from  the 
bondage  of  sin  and  the  power  of  Satan,  its  entire  sancti- 
fication,  and  its  introduction  into  heaven,  are  all  events  of 
the  most  startling  and  impressive  kind.  The  passage  of 
even  one  redeem^  saint  from  the  deep  pit  and  miry  clay  of 
sin  to  a  throne  with  Christ  in  his  glory,  unfolds  a  history 
which  might  command  a  listening  senate  of  Angels.  But, 
if  with  John,  we  could  behold,  in  Apocalyptic  vision,  the 
one  hundred  and  forty  and  four  thousand,  standing  with 
the  Lamb  on  Mount  Zion,  having  his  Father's  name  in 
their  foreheads,  their  voice  as  the  voice  of  many  waters,  and 
their  song  that  of  harpers,  harping  with  their  harps :  in 
view  of  that  immense  number,  each  seeming  equally  a 
monument  to  the  mystery  of  grace,  we  should  confess  this 
is  a  great  salvation,  this  salvation  by  the  blood  of  Christ. 
Tet,  this  is  but  a  standing  point,  from  which  to  spring  to  a 
higher  and  more  commanding  view.  We  have  only  to 
look  upon  the  different  orders  of  worshippers  in  the  heavenly 
temple,  and  witness  the  whole  hierarchy  bending  before  the 
throne  of  the  Lamb,  to  be  overwhelmed  with  the  mystery 
of  divine  grace.  It  is  not  difficult  te  say  why  "  the  spirits 
of  just  men  made  perfect"  should  cry  day  and  night,  "  thou 
art  worthy,  for  thou  hast  redeemed  us  by  thy  blood ;"  but 
whence  oome  these — this  "innumerable  company  of  An- 
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gels" — these  "flames  of  fire" — who  catch  fiom  redeemed 
sinners  the  key-note  of  praise,  and  swell  the  chorus, 
"  worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain  ?" 

The  answer  to  this  question,  brings  us  to  the  grave,  yet 
delightful  theme,  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  present 
article  to  pursue.  It  may  be  expressed  in  the  following 
proposition : 

Christ  Jesus,  by  his  atonement,  has  introduced  into  the 
moral  government  of  God  the  principle  of  grace,  which 
avails  to  the  confirmation  of  beings  who  are  holy,  as  well  as 
to  the  redemption  of  beings  who  are  fallen. 

It  may  not  be  wholly  unnecessary  to  state  precisely  in 
the  outset  the  point  which  is  to  be  proved.  It  is  not  our 
design  to  show  that  the  redemption  of  man  is  by  grace : 
this,  we  presume,  will  be  freely  granted ;  at  anjr  rate,  our 
attention  is  not  now  directed  to  the  proof  or  denial  of  this 
fact.  It  is  sufficient  that  the  term  grace  is  adopted  in 
Scripture,  for  the  purpose  of  definincf  the  whole  scheme  of 
Mdvation.  The  believer  is  said  to  be  "justified  by  grace, 
through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus."  Again, 
"  we  are  saved  by  grace  through  faith,"  &c.  Furthermore, 
the  promise  made  to  Abraham,  that  he  should  be  heir  of  the 
world,  a  promise  which  envelopes  the  whole  work  of  Christ, 
is  espressly  said  to  be  not  of  the  law  but  of  faith,  in  order 
"  that  it  might  be  by  grace."  And  lastly,  the  whole  Gospel, 
which  is  but  the  story  of  redemption,  is  defined  "the 
Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God."  These  plain  passages  shut 
up  contr6versy  upon  this  point,  even  though  it  should  not 
be  cheerfully  conceded  :  our  design  will  be  to  lead  off  from 
this  admitted  truth,  and  to  show  that  mankind  is  not  the 
only  class  of  beings  directly  indebted  to  this  grace,  but  that 
"  principalities  and  powers  in  heavenly  places,"  stand 
equally  with  justified  believers  upon  a  gracious  platform : 
and  this  grace  is  introduced  to  them  as  well  as  to  us, 
through  the  stupendous  work  accomplished  by  Jesus  Christ 

The  first  argument  bearing  upon  this  point,  will  be 
drawn  from  the  fact,  that  the  holy  angels  have  been  con- 
firmed in  their  original  holiness  and  bliss  against  all  pos- 
sible defection.  But,  as  this  fact  forms  the  keystone  of  the 
argument,  it  will  be  necessary  first  to  place  it  firmty  in  the 
arch  :  and  perhaps  the  majority  of  our  readers  who  readily 
ooacede  the  position,  will  not  object  to  see  arrajred  before 
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them  the  proofs  of  a  loug-cherished  opinion,  if  indeed  it 
may  not  be  considered  a  settled  article  of  faith.  Of  course, 
the  appeal  must  be  made  exclusively  to  the  testimony  of 
Scripture :  and  in  gathering  up  this  testimony,  we  feel  the 
need  of  very  great  caution,  since  the  condition  of  the 
angelic  world  is  not  made  the  subject  of  direct  revelation 
in  the  Bible,  but  is  incidentally  unfolded,  and  onlv  on  those 
points  where  it  is  mysteriously  interlinked  with  tne  destiny 
of  man. 

We  conceive,  then,  that  the  term  '^  elect,"  applied  by  the 
Apostle  to  the  whole  body  of  holy  angels,  involves,  neces- 
cessarily,  their  confirmation.  Paul,  having  given  various 
directions  to  Timothy,  concludes  with  this  solemn  injunc- 
tion :  *'  I  chai^  thee  before  God  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
and  the  elect  angels^  that  thou  do  these  things."  (1.)  Now, 
what  is  meant  here  by  the  term  '*  elect,"  as  applied  to  the 
angels  ?  If  we  follow  the  analogy  of  the  word,  as  it  is  used 
in  Scripture  relative  to  man,  it  must  mean  that  in  the 
purpose  or  decree  of  God,  these  are  chosen  that  they  may 
stand  fast  in  the  holiness  in  which  they  were  created. 
The  elect  of  mankind  are  those  who  from  eternity  have 
been  chosen  in  Christ  to  be  the  heirs  of  everlasting  life : 
the  design  of  their  election  being  their  holiness — a  holiness 
secured  to  them  by  their  redemption  in  Christ  and  their 
sanctification  through  the  Spirit.  In  like  manner,  the 
elect  angels  are  chosen  from  eternity  in  Christ  (2)  to  be  the 
heirs  of  eveilastiD)|f  life,  the  design  of  their  election  being 
mmply  the  confirmation  of  their  original  state.  Precisely, 
therefere,  as  in  the  one  case,  the  decree  of  election  respects 
t^  redemption  and  sanctification  of  a  being  who  is  sinful, 
80  in  the  other  case,  the  decree  of  election  respects  the 
security  and  steadfastness  of  a  being  already  holy.  The 
term  election  in  both  cases  discriminates  between  two  dis- 
tinct classes.    The  elect  of  mankind  are  chosen  out  from 

(1)  1  Timothy,  5:  21. 

(2)  "The  Apostle  calls  the  blessed  Angels  the  elect  1  Tim.,  5:  31. 
Bnt  the  election,  whether  of  men  or  of  angels,  out  of  Christ,  cannot  be 
understood.  To  this,  I  think,  refers  that  passage  of  Job,  (Job  38 :  7,) 
wheie  good  angels  are  styled  sons  of  God :  not  because  they  are  begot- 
ten of  Ood,  (for  Christ  is  the  only  Son  of  God,)  bat  because  they  are 
adopted  as  sons  of  God  for  Christ's  sake.  Hence,  therefore,  it  is  evident 
that  the  grace  of  Christ,  the  Mediator,  is  necessary  for  the  happiness  evei^ 
of  angels."    Bishop  Dayenant's  Comment  on  Col.  1 :  90. 
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a  race  lost  in  sin  and  condemned  righteously  to  hell ;  and 
stand  opposed  to  and  are  discriminated  from  the  remainder 
of  the  same  race,  who  sink  under  a  weight  of  condemnation 
to  final  perdition.  The  elect  angels  are  those  chosen  from 
the  whole  angelic  race,  to  abide  the  period  of  their  proba- 
tion, then  to  be  confirmed  against  all  possible  defection: 
and  they  stand  opposed  to  and  are  discriminated  from 
another  portion  of  the  same  race,  who  failed  in  accomplish- 
ing their  probation,  and  were  at  once  adjudged  to  the  dam- 
nation  of  the  pit.  (3.) 

We  are  aware  that  Arminian  interpreters  have  placed  a 
very  different  construction  upon  this  phrase ;  but  the  feeble- 
ness of  their  attempt  only  corroborates  the  interpretation 
given  above.  Generally  speaking,  they  place  side  by  side 
two  expositions,  leaving  their  readers  to  choose  between 
them.  It  is  urged  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  term  election 
only  refers  to  excellence  of  character ;  that  elect  an^ls 
means  no  more  than  holy  angels.  As  reprobate  signifies 
what  has  been  tested  and  rejected,  so  elect  signifies  some- 
thing approved,  and  therefore  worthy  and  excellent ;  and 
this  is  given  as  the  full  and  only  force  of  the  term  in  this 
passage  in  Timothy.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  urged  that 
the  phrase  "  elect  angels"  does  not  refer  to  the  whole  body 
or  class  of  good  angels,  but  only  to  the  chief  of  them,  those 
selected  from  the  rest  to  discharge  certain  ofiices  among 
men,  and  who  were  thus  special  witnesses  of  Timothy's 
conduct.  It  appears  to  us  a  Strang  oversight  to  place  in 
juxtaposition  two  such  interpretations,  since  the  one  must 
infallibly  eat  up  the  other.  The  fundamental  principles 
upon  which  the  two  rest  are  utterly  at  variance.  The  first 
assumes  that  the  term  elect  is  not  properly  a  discriminating 
term :  it  does  not  separate  between  parties,  setting  one  over 
against  the  other ;  but  is  only  comparative,  the  comparison 

(3)  President  Edwards  goes  very  far  in  afltoaing  election  of  the  angels, 
by  ascribing  their  preservation  from  falling,  to  grace  actually  bestowed ; 
his  language  is,  "  when  Lucifer  rebelled  and  set  up  himself  as  a  head,  in 
opposition  to  Grod  and  Christ,  and  drew  away  a  great  number  of  the  angels 
alter  him,  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  manifested  himself  as  an  opposite  head, 
and  appeared  graciously  to  dissuade  and  restrain  by  his  grace  the  elect 
an^ls  from  hearkening  to  Lucifer's  temptation ;  so  that  they  were  upheld 
and  preserved  from  eternal  destruction  at  this  time  of  great  danger,  by  the 
free  and  sovereign  distinguishing  grace  of  Christ."  Miscell.  Observa- 
tions—Works, vol.  8,  p.  491. 
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lying  between  a  certain  standard  and  the  character  which 
is  tried  by  it.  The  other  assumes,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
term  is  discriminating,  and  undertakes  to  set  forth  between 
whom  the  discrimination  is  to  be  made.  One  of  these  may 
be  admitted,  but  not  both.  We  willingly  allow  the  Armin- 
ian  a  fair  choice  between  the  two,  as  readily  as  the  law 
allows  the  woman  a  free  selection,  whose  husband  returns 
after  a  seven  years'  absence,  and  after  she  has  contracted  a 
new  alliance.  But,  we  certainly  cannot  allow  him  to 
adopt  and  present  both,  to  play  at  hide  and  seek  between 
positions  which  are  contradictory.  If  he  adopts  the  first 
interpretation,  we  will  undertake  to  show  that  it  does  not 
assign  to  the  word  elect  its  proper  sense,  but  unwarrantably 
takes  it  in  a  signification  unusual  and  highly  metaphorical. 
We  will  further  show  that  the  terms  elect  and  reprobate, 
however  they  may  stand  as  correlates  in  scholastic  divinity, 
are  not  etymologically  thus  related ;  nor  are  they  employed 
in  the  symbolic  language  of  theology  as  the  representatives 
of  opposite  doctrines,  because  of  any  native  antithesis  of 
meaning.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  determine  the 
meaning  of  the  word  elect,  by  regarding  it  simply  as  the 
converse  of  the  word  reprobate.  If  he  adopts  the  latter 
interpretation,  we  will  undertake  to  show  that  the  discrimi- 
nation made  is  altogether  without  warrant  from  this  or  any 
other  passage  of  Scripture  ;  and  that  as  there  are  two  classes 
of  angels  constantly  discriminated  in  the  Bible,  the  elect 
and  tne  apostate,  the  presumption  is  of  the  highest  possible 
kind  that  this  is  the  discrimination  intended  here. 

But  we  find  ourselves  expanding  this  subordinate  point 
beyond  its  just  limits.  The  meanmg  of  the  phrase  "  elect 
angels,"  may  be  settled  by  an  easy  process.  The  term 
usually  signifies  in  Scripture,  a  being  who  is  taken  from  a 
class  to  1^  the  recipient  of  a  special  favor.  This  is  its 
ordinary,  because  its  technical,  signification  in  reference  to 
man.  its  ordinary  sense  is  to  be  taken  as  the  true  sense, 
when  applied  to  angels,  unless  some  other  sense  is  plainly 
declareo,  or  unless  the  condition  of  the  angelic  world 
unequivocally  forbids  its  application  to  them.  Neither  of 
these  restrictive  conditions  exists  in  the  passage  before  us :  no 
other  sense  is  declared  in  opposition  to  its  ordinary  import ; 
and  so  far  is  the  condition  of  the  angelic  world  from  for- 
bidding its  proper  application  to  them,  it  specially  invites  it. 
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There  are  two  distinct  classes  of  angels  constantly  dis* 
criminated  in  Scripture;  elect  and  apostate  angels  are  as 
muth  opposed  as  elect  and  reprobate  men.  Discrimination, 
then,  bemg  the  elementary  idea  in  the  word,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  angelic  world  being  such  as  to  require  dis- 
crimination equally  with  men,  surely  in  the  absence  of  any 
other  sense  given  here  or  elsewhere  to  the  word,  as  applied 
to  angels,  it  must  be  taken  to  mean  that  the  holy  angels  are 
the  objects  of  an  eternal  divine  decree,  which  infallibly 
secure  their  confirmation  in  holiness.  They  stand  in 
relation  to  their  eternal  state  precisely  as  the  elect  of  man* 
kind  to  theirs ;  the  only  difference  being  as  to  the  condition 
in  which  the  decree  of  election  finds  them  both.  What  is 
afiirmed  of  one  mayequally  be  predicated,  mutatis  mutan- 
dis, of  the  other.  They  are  both  chosen ;  they  are  both 
chosen  in  Christ,  as  we  shall  see  more  fully  hereafter  f 
they  are  both  chosen  to  everlasting  holiness  and  happiness. 
The  difference  between  them  is  circumstantial,  not  essen- 
tial :  in  one  case,  election  finds  man  a  sinner  and  procnres 
his  holiness  by  a  process  called  sanctification :  in  the  other 
case,  it  finds  the  angel  a  holy  being  and  secures  his  holi- 
ness, by  a  process  called  confirmation.  (4). 

Other  passages  of  Scripture,  examined  with  equal  care, 
would  yieid  the  same  conclusion.  The  Apostle  Jude  says, 
"  the  angels  which  kept  not  their  first  estate,  but  left  their 
own  habitation,  he  hath  reserved  in  everlasting  chains,*' 
&c.  (5).  Manifestly,  the  language  here  opens  the  mquiry 
whether  by  this  first  estate,  is  not  meant  a  defined  proba- 
tion, bounded,  as  in  the  case  of  man's,  by  certain  and  pre- 
scribed limits.  Omitting,  however,  this  inquiry  for  want 
of  space,  one  reflection  strikes  the  mind  in  reading  this,  as 
well  as  the  parallel  passage  in  Peter :  *'  for  if  God  spared 
not  the  angels  that  smned,"  &c;  (6)  which  is,  that  these 
wretched  beings  are  designated  by  their  original  apostasy, 
rather  than  by  their  habitual  wicked  character.    They  are 

(4)  "Clui  erexit  hominem  lapsam  dedit  stanti  angelo  ne  laberetur:  sic 
ilium  de  captivitate  eruens,  sicut  hunc  a  captivitate  defcndens.  £t  hac 
ratione  fuit  aeque  utrique  redemptio;  solvens  ilium  et  servans  istum. 
Liquet  ergo  Sanctis  angelis  Dominum  Christum  fuisse  redemptionem, 
sicut  justitiam,  sicut  sapentiam,  sicut  sanctificationem :  sic  ergo  omne 
quod  erat  Angelis,  factus  est  nobis."  Bernard  in  Cantica,  as  quoted  bj 
2^anchius,  in  his  treatise  de  bonis  Angelis.    Cap.  21. 

(5)  Jude  6. 
6)  9  Peter,  S:  4. 
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referred  to  as  an  apostate  class,  and  as  becoming  so  by  a 
single  transgression.  The  reader  cannot  fail  to  notice  a 
remarkable  analogy  here  to  the  single  transgression  which 
closed  the  probation  of  man,  and  threw  the  whole  race  into 
the  same  category  of  apostate  beings. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  pass  on  to  other  proofs  of  the  an- 
gels' confirmation  in  holiness.  We  allege,  then,  that  the 
offices  which  they  discharge,  are  scarcely  consistent  with  a 
present  prol>ationary  state.  They  were  with  Christ  when 
on  Mount  Sinai  he  set  up  the  typical  dispensation  of  Mo- 
ses :  they  appeared  at  sundry  times  as  messengers  of  Christ 
to  his  church  below  i  they  heralded  his  birth  when  he  ap- 
peared in  the  fullness  of  time  as  the  babe  of  Bethlehem ; 
they  ministered  to  him  after  his  long  temptation  in  the  wil- 
derness, and  strengthened  him  when  fainting  in  the  garden 
•f  Gethsemane;  they  watched  about  his  sepulchre,  when  he 
was  laid  in  Joseph's  new  tomb ;  they  first  witness^  his  res- 
urrection to  his  wondering  and  amazed  disciples ;  they  will 
fill  his  train  of  glory,  and  place  his  throne  in  the  clouds 
when  be  shall  descend  upon  the  earth  for  judgm^t.  It  is 
the  voice  of  an  angel  which  shall  proclaim  by  the  solemn 
name  of  the  existing  God  the  end  of  time ;  it  is  the  trump 
of  an  archangel  which  shall  wake  the  nations  of  the  dead; 
the  angels  will  go  forth  as  reapers,  gathering  the  righteous 
into  heaven,  and  casting  the  wicked  into  unquenchable  fire; 
they  are  now,  and  will  ever  be,  these  elect  angels,  around 
Christ's  throne  in  Heaven,  praising  him  as  the  blessed  Me- 
diator, worshiping  him  as  God  and  the  Lamb  forever.  It 
seems  scarcely  possible  that  they  should  be  so  fully  identi- 
fied with  Christ  in  his  work  of  patience  and  of  power  upon 
the  earth,  if  there  existed  still  a  doubt  of  their  steadfastness 
as  holy  beings :  and  if  they  cannot  fall,  it  must  be  only  be- 
cause they  are  graciously  secured  by  the  power  of  God,  and 
not  by  any  necessity  of  their  own  natures.  One  certain 
&ct,  however,  concludes  our  faith  in  thi^  matter,  and  will 
be  found  in  the  sequel  to  meet  all  the  exigencies  of  the  ar- 
gument. It  is  undeniable  that  the  destiny  of  angels  as  well 
as  of  men  will  be  unalterably  fixed  at  the  day  of  judgment. 
"Know  ye  not,"  says  the  Apostle,  "that  we  shall  judge  an- 
gels?" (7).    An  evil  spirit  once  challenged  Christ,  "art  thou 

(7)  1  Corinthians,  6 :  3. 
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come  hither  to  tonnent  us  before  the  time  ?"  (8).  And  Jude 
says  explicitly,  the  rebel  angels  are  "reserved  in  everlast- 
ing chams,  under  darkness,  unto  the  judgment  of  the  great 
day."  (9).  Here,  then,  is  palpable  proof  that  on  this  day  of 
destiny  the  condition  of  angels  will  be  irrevocably  fixed. 
If  not  before,  then  their  probation  must  cease ;  the  rebellious 
forever  doomed,  the  holy  forever  established.  Now  as  their 
offices  discharged  in  the  resurrection  and  final  judgment 
are  viewed  in  connection  with  their  manifest  confirmation, 
the  s^me  or  similar  functions  discharged  by  them  from  the 
beginning  are  presumptive  of  that  confirmation,  as  far  back, 
at  least,  as  the  history  of  our  own  race.  (10).  We  care  not, 
however,  to  press  these  speculations,  as  the  careful  reader 
will  soon  see  that  any  limit,  however  distant,  which  is 
placed  upon  their  probation,  as  for  instance  at  Uie  day  of  judg- 
ment, will  sustain  the  argument  we  design  to  construct. 

At  the  hazard,  however,  of  over-arguing  an  admitted  point, 
we  must  add,  in  final  proof  of  the  angels'  confirmation  in 
holiness,  their  recapitulation  in  Christ.  In  that  mediatorial 
dominioif  which  is  given  to  Christ,  the  angels  are  included: 
"that  in  the  dispensation  of  the  fullness  of  times  he  might 
gather  together  in  one  all  things  in  Christ,  both  which  are 
in  heaven  and  which  are  on  earth."  (11).  All  the  orders  of 
holy  angels,  then,  are  included  in  Christ,  and  he  is  made 
Head  over  all.  But  can  this  be,  unless  those  thus  included 
are  confirmed  beyond  the  risk  of  apostacy  ?  If  none  among 
men  are  united  to  Christ  save  those  who  are  fully  justified 
thereby,  and  their  salvation  infallibly  secured,  surely  none 
among  angels  can  be  united  to  the  same  blessed  Head  save 
those  who  are  confirmed  thereby,  and  they  made  equally 
secure.  It  is  this  gathering  all  things  in  Christ,  which 
makes  up  the  greatness  of  his  mediatorial  glory ;  and  the 
loss  of  one  thus  gathered,  either  human  or  angelic,  cannot 
be  affirmed  without  blasphemy.  It  would  destroy  the  in- 
tegrity, mar  the  beauty,  and  dash  the  glory  of  the  mystical 
bray  of  Christ :  the  Mediator  would  not  be  perfect,  because 


rsji 


[&)  Matthew  8:  29. 
Jude  6. 
President  Edwards  regards  the  period  of  Christ's  ascension  into 
Heaven  as  the  <  pnnctum  temporis/  at  which  the  elect  angels  were  con- 
firmed.   See  his  Miscel.  Observ.,  Works,  vol.  8,  p.  507. 
Cll)  Ephesiansl:  10. 
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of  the  lost  member — the  mystical  Christ  would  sit  upon  his 
throne  a  deformed  and  mutilated  object,  to  praise  whom 
would  be  the  bitterest  irony,  to  worship  whom  would  be 
most  insulting  mockery. 

The  proofe  of  this  generally  conceded  point  have  been 
thus  fully  expanded,  because  we  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  them  any  where  drawn  out :  yet  the  conclusion  which 
has  been  reached  is  only  the  first  stage  in  the  discussion 
before  us.  If  the  holy  angels  are  now  confirmed  in  their 
primitive  integrity,  or  if  they  shall  be  thus  confirmed  at  the 
period  of  the  general  judgment,  (for  the  fact  and  not  the 
date  of  their  confirmation  is  alone  important,)  the  question 
arises,  upon  what  principle  are  they  confirmed?  How 
oomes  their  probation  ever  to  cease?  Why  should  not 
their  happiness  be.  conditioned  to  all  eternity,  upon  their 
good  behaviour?  It  is  obvious  this  confirmation  can  pro- 
ceed upon  no  principle  of  mere  law.  All  that  law  does, 
and,  from  its  very  nature,  all  it  can  do,  is  simply  to  point 
out  the  course  of  duty,  and  to  enforce  its  teachmg  by  an 
adequate  sanction.  It  consists  of  only  two  parts,  both  be- 
ing equally  essential ;  the  precept  which  indicates  what  is 
light,  and  the  penalty  which  inculcates  the  reciprocal  of 
right, — obligation.  The  one  infoims  the  understanding: 
the  other  binds  the  conscience.  Law  simply  recognizes 
a  moral  being  as  a  subject  of  government :  it  simply  sets 
forth  existing  relations,  without  having  the  least  power  to 
modify  them.  A  dispensation  of  mere  law,  then,  is  neces- 
larily  conditional :  the  precept  recognizes  the  subject  as  in 
circumstances  to  obey,  and  therefore  teaches  him ;  the  sanc- 
tion -equally  recognizes  him  as  in  circumstances  to  disobey, 
and  therefore  threatens  him.  All  its  blessings  are  neces- 
nfily  conditional,  suspended  upon  the  obedience  rendered. 
Four  brief  words  exhaust  its  vocabulary:  keep — live — 
break — die.  These  words  it  must  utter  to  all,  and  through 
all  existence.  As  long  as  the  being  lives  who  is  God's  sub- 
ject, the  law  must  speak  to  him,  this  is  the  will  of  God,  and 
it  binds  you. 

Now  the  moment  we  introduce  a  limitation  and  say,  up 
to  this  period  I  am  liable  to  disobey,  but  beyond  it  I  am  se- 
cured against  every  contingency,  a  new  principle  is  intro- 
duced, which  is  distinct  from  law.    The  proof  is  obvious. 
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In  his  probationary  state,  the  being  was  alike  under  law  as 
to  its  precept  and  its  penalty ;  he  was  instructed  by  the  one 
and  warned  by  the  other:  but  in  his  confirmed  state,  he  is 
under  law  only  so  far  as  its  directive  nature  is  concerned, 
but  is  delivered  from  its  penal  sanctions— he  enjoys  ever- 
lasting immunity  from  the  threats  of  law,  because  he  is  se- 
cured against  disobedience.  Now  can  it  enter  into  the  na- 
ture of  law,  and,  by  consequence  of  a  legal  dispensation,  to 
relax  itself,  and  to  discharge  its  subject  from  one  essential 
part  of  its  own  constitution  ?  It  would  cancel  all  our  ideas 
of  law,  if  we  attribute  a  principle  to  it  by  which  itself  shall 
in  due  season  be  limited,  and  its  subject  be  emancipated 
from  any  portion  of  its  control. 

If,  then,  this  confirmation  rest  upon  no  principle  of  law, 
what  kind  of  principle  is  this  which  makes  so  essential  a 
change  in  the  condition  of  moral  beings  ?  We  answer,  it 
must  be  a  principle  of  grace,  and  this  ex  necessitate  rei : 
for  what  is  not  of  law  is  of  grace.  Law  expresses  the  rela- 
tions subsisting  between  subject  and  ruler,  and  of  course 
declares  the  obligations  of  both.  The  law  of  God,  there- 
fore, while  it  proclaims  the  duty  of  the  creature  to  him,  also 
sets  forth  all  that  he  is  bound  to  do  in  his  relations  to  the 
creature.  If,  then,  above  law,  God  places  a  period  to  any 
being's  probation,  confirms  him  in  holiness  and  secures  him 
against  future  peril,  he  does  more  than  his  relations  to  that 
creature  require,  and  the  act  is  gratuitous.  The  confirma- 
tion is  not  by  law,  because  it  is  not  of  right;  it  is  altogether 
of  favor,  therefore  it  is  by  grace.  These  terms  as  necessa- 
*  rily  oppose  each  other  as  light  opposes  darkness,  and  occu- 
pation, vacancy.  This  opposition  is  expressed  in  Scripture: 
"if  by  grace,  then  is  it  no  more  of  works  (by  law) ;  other- 
wise grace  is  no  more  grace :  but  if  it  be  of  works,  then  is  it 
no  more  grace ;  otherwise  work  is  no  more  work."  (12).  The 
authority  of  Scripture  is  always  sufficient,  even  without  a 
reason :  yet  in  this  case,  the  reason  is  obvious  enough. 
While  a  being  is  upon  probation,  which  is  a  dispensation 
of  law  simply,  his  future  state  is  conditioned  upon  his  obe- 
dience. In  his  confirmed  state,  it  is  conditioned  upon  no- 
thing but  the  good  pleasure  of  God,  who  wills  him  to  be 
thenceforward  an  infallibly  perfect  being.    In  the  one  case, 

(12)  Romana  11 :  6. 
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bis  eternal  condition  is  suspended  upon  something  within 
himself:  in  the  other  case,  npon  something  as  palpably 
withoat  him,  and  exiernnl  to  him  :  which  we  take  to  be,  in 
their  scriptural  meaning,  the  essential  difference  between 
the  terms  grace  and  [aw,  grace  and  works. 

Each  step  taken  in  this  discussion,  only  opens  upon  a 
more  steep  and  thorny  path.  The  remarks  which  follow, 
the  writer  would  offer,  not, as  a  conclusive  argument  with 
which  ha  is  in'all  its  parts  entirejy  satisfied,  but  in  the  way 
of  suggestion,  to  awaken  the  spirit  of  inquiry  in  those  who 
may  read  them.  It  devolves  upon  us  now  to  inquire  how 
this  principle  of  grace  supervenes  upon  a  legal  dispensa- 
tion? The  angels  were  first  placed  upon  probation,  in 
which  state  they  held  no  relations  to  God  but  such  as  were 
defined  by  law:  now  they  are  confirmed  forever  and  can- 
not fall,  and  consequently  hold  relations  to  God  such  as  are 
defined  not  by  law,  but  by  free  and  sovereign  grace  alone. 
How,  then,  comes  this  new  and  foreign  principle. to  be  en- 
nafted  upon  the  general  economy  of  God's  administration? 
The  right  answer  lo  this  question,  if  it  can  be  rendered,  will 
conduct  us  into  the  interior  of  the  gospel  plan,  open  to  us 
the  unfailing  wealth  of  that  word  grace  in  its  evangelic 
meaning,  reveal  to  us  the  very  heart  of  Christianity.  It 
will  lead  us  to  that  hidden  chamber  where  God  not  only 
unveils  the  splendor  of  his  holiness,  but  also  the  glory  of 
his  love — to  that  curtained  sanctuary  where  the  glorious 
majesty  of  God  embosomed  in  his  mercy,  the  brilliancy  of 
the  one  mellowed  by  the  softer  radiance  of  the  otiier,  is  the 
shcchinah  of  the  Temple  on  High. 

It  is  not  altogether  satisfactory  to  attribute  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  grace  to  the  intervention  of  the  divine  will  sim- 
ply. Indeed,  this  does  not  meet  the  point  of  the  inquiry, 
which  is  not  as  to  the  qit&  poteslate,  but  to  the  quA  raiione. 
We  admit  the  divine  will  to  be  the  final  couse  of  all  things : 
but  we  inquire  how  this  will  comes  to  be  exercised  in  a 
given  way.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  say  in  reference  lo  any 
subject  which  revelation  brings  wholly  withtn  the  scope  of 
human  inquiry,  that  God's  will  is  sovereign  and  free:  for, 
however  sovereign,  it  is  not  arbitrary.  God,  as  sovereign,' 
may  act,  without  giving  to  any  creature  the  reasons  of  that 
act :  and  whenever  these  reasons  are  withheld,  we  are  bound 
to  rest  ia  the  simplicity  of  &ith  upon  the  divine  oracle,  'thus 
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saith  the  Lord.'  But  thouf^h  he  may  not  reveal  to  any  the 
reasons  of  his  act,  reasons  he  must  have,  which  are  approved 
by  himself.  This  is  the  precise  distinction  between  sove- 
reignty and  arbitrariness :  He  cannot  act  without  reason,  that 
is,  he  is  not  arbitrary :  he  may  act  without  disclosing  his  rear 
sons,  that  is,  he  is  sovereign  and  free.  In  a  given  case  we 
are  at  liberty  to  inquire,  not  only  into  the  determinations  of 
his  will,  but  if  he  has  been  pleased  to  reveal  them,  into  the 
grounds  of  that  will.  If  \^e  has  withheld  them,  we  bow 
abased  before  his  sovereignty :  but  if  he  has  disclosed  them, 
we  will  read  them,  and  adore  his  condescension.  Now  the 
question  before  us  is  simply  this :  may  we  gather  from  the 
written  word  the  'quo  modo,'  the  way  in  which  God  has 
introduced  this  principle  of  grace  into  his  moral  govern- 
ment? Let  the  reader  apprehend  the  point  before  him. 
Here  are  two  classes  of  moral  beings,  angels  and  men,  placed 
upon  a  limited  probation:  but  why  a  limited  probation? 
Why  introduce  through  this  limitation  a  feature  which  is 
foreign  to  a  dispensation  of  law  ?  Can  it  be  that  the  obedi- 
ence of  a  creature  for  an  assigned  period,  merits  this  act  of 
grace  from  God,  that  he  shall  be  transferred  to  a  safer  plat- 
form ?  Merit  an  act  of  grace  !  the  solecism  of  the  langtiage 
betrays  the  fallacy.  (13).  If  law  simply  declares  the  relations 
between  ruler  and  subject,  the  latter  is  bound  by  those  re- 
lations to  obey.  Obligation  is  the  formal  nature  of  law. 
Through  all  the  successive  moments  of  one's  probation,  the 
obedience  of  the  moment  only  equals  the  obligation  of  the 
moment.  There  can  be  no  supererogation  in  the  case. 
The  law  demands  from  the  creature  all  his  obedience,  and 
that  for  every  moment:  the  obedience  rendered  can  only 
answer  to  the  legal  tally.  Of  course,  however  protracted 
the  probation,  the  being  is  just  as  far  removed  from  merit 
at  the  end  as  at  the  beginning.    Why,  then,  does  God  re- 

nS)  <'  I  believe  that  God  is  so  holy,  pure,  and  jealous,  as  it  is  impos- 
sible lor  him  to  be  pleased  in  any  creature,  though  the  work  of  his  own 
hands:  so  that  neither  an^el,  man,  nor  world  could  stand,  or  can  stand, 
one  moment  in  his  eyes,  without  beholding  the  same  in  the  face  of  the 
Mediator:  and  therefore  that  before  him,  with  whom  all  things  are  pres- 
ent, the  Lamb  of  God  was  slain  before  all  worlds :  without  which  eternal 
counsel  of  his,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  have  descended  to  any  work 
of  creation :  but  he  should  have  enjoved  the  blessed  and  individual  society 
of  three  persons  in  Godhead  forever.  Lord  Bacon's  Confession  of  Fftitb 
—Works,  (Montague,)  vol.  3,  p.  407. 
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vard  a  limited  obedience  with  eternal  itnmunity,  from  alt 
peril?  Shall  we  say  the  procedure  is  arbitrary?  This  is 
impoeaible :  God  may  be  sovereign,  but  he  is  able  always 
to  give  the  reasons  of  his  acts.  Shall  we  say  the  reason  is 
Dot  revealed  to  us?  If  so,  there  is  an  end  of  alt  inquiry, 
■od  we  will  reverently  adore  the  mystery.  But  we  submit 
that  the  disclosure  of  this  reason  is  important,  that  we  may 
not  fall  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  man  or  angel  may 
win  this  grace  from  God,  as  a  knight  may  win  his  spurs. 
Nor  is  this  all :  if  the  reason  be  withheld,  we  are  embar- 
rassed with  a  serious  difficulty.  According  to  preceding 
statements,  when  a  being  passes  over  the  limits  of  his  pro- 
bation, he  passes  to  a  certain  extent  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
law.  la  his  confirmed  state  he  is  wholly  emancipated  from 
the  penalty,  which  is  preeminently  essential  to  law,  because 
ia  it  resides  that  obligation  which  is  the  soul  of  law.  There 
is,  tfaeo,  in  this  confirmation,  a  relaxation  of  law ;  a  species 
of  violence  is  done  to  it ;  and  one  might  infer  that  in  so  far 
forth  the  authority  of  God  would  be  weakened,  and  the 
power  of  his  rule  retrenched.  Again,  the  law  is  the  me- 
dium through  which  God  reveals  his  glory  to  his  creatures: 
for  the  law  not  only  expounds  their  relations  to  him,  hut 
also  reflects  his  image  to  them.  But  as  the  penal  sanction 
ii  an  essential  part  of  law,  it  not  less  discovers  the  glorious 
holiness  of  God  than  does  the  precept.  If  God, -then,  cut  off 
this  penalty  from  the  law,  so  tar  as  the  confirmed  angels  are 
concerned,  will  it  not  be  attended  with  loss  to  them  ?  Will 
not  the  glory  of  God  be  dimmed  by  withdrawing  a  lens 
which  collects  and  concentrates  upon  them  so  many  of  the- 
taysof  that  glory? 

Upon  these  two  grounds  it  wonid  not  be  difficult  to  coo- 
atract  an  o  priori  argument  against  the  possibility  of  setting 
a  limit  to  any  being's  probation.  The  ar^ment  would  w 
simply  the  reductio  ad  absitrdum.-  If  this  confirmation  be 
attended  with  such  results  as  are  manifestly  impossible,  it  is 
plain  that  we  are  mistaken  as  to  the  fact.  But  the  fact  is 
clearly  revealed:  Holy  angels  and  justified  men  are  both 
placed  upon  a  platform  where  they  enjoy  perfect  exemption 
from  the  penal  terrors  of  the  law.  Here,  then,  is  a  dilemma : 
a  &ct  is  put  beyond  dispute  by  revelation,  yet  it  leads  seem- 
iiuly  to  an  impossible  conclusion.  Surely  this  is  a  case 
wEere  God  may  be  supposed,  without  piesumptloD,  to  make' 
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"  known  bis  ways."  It  appears  to  us  that  in  the  work  of 
Christ  a  principle  is  involved  which  removes  this  whole 
difficulty:  and  which,  in  our  want  of  a  universal  term,  we 
may  call  the  principle  of  compensation.  The  problem  to 
be  solved  is  simply  this :  how  can  grace  be  engrafted  upon 
law,  without  at  the  same  time  relaxing  it?  If  now  a  work 
shall  be  accomplished  by  which  the  law  is  magnified,  aud 
upon  which  this  grace  shall  be  predicated,  it  is  obvious, 
upon  the  principle  of  compensation,  that  all  damage  is  pre- 
vented. If  one  allege  that  to  confirm  an  angel  by  grace  will 
relax  law,  we  answer,  not  so:  because  this  grace  is  not 
granted  arbitrarily,  but  upon  the  ground  of  a  high  service 
which  has  been  done  to  law  for  the  express  purpose  of  intro- 
ducing this  grace.  There  are,  however,  manifestly  three 
essential  conditions  to  such  a  work,  in  order  to  make  out 
the  compensation  required.  First,  it  must  be  wrought  by 
a  being  who  is  able  to  magnify  the  law,  and  make  it  honor- 
able ;  so  as  to  compensate  for  the  partial  violence  done  in 
setting  aside  the  penal  portion  of  the  law.  Secondly,  it 
must  be  wrought  by  a  being  who  is  able  to  make  a  more 
glorious  revelation  of  God  than  the  law  can  do ;  so  as  to 
compensate  for  the  glory  intercepted  in  the  loss  of  the  pen- 
alty. Thirdly,  it  must  be  the  work  of  a  being  who  is  not 
bound  to  law  on  his  own  account ;  so  that  his  work  may  be 
a  ground  of  merit.  (14).  If  these  conditions  are  met,  all  will 
admit  Grace  is  not  exercised  at  the  expense  of  law.  If,  for 
instance,  upon  the  supposition  there  are  three  persons  in  the 
Godhead,  one  of  these — say  the  second  person — should  be- 
come for  a  season  a  subject  of  this  law  and  perfectly  keep  it 
who  does  not  see,  that  upon  the  ground  of  this  service,  and 
at  his  instance,  favor  may  be  bestowed  upon  any  holy  being  , 
whatsoever?  Aud  this  because  he  fulfills  all  the  above 
named  conditions.  As  to  the  first,  his  obedience  does  more 
homage  to  the  law  than  the  obedience  of  all  creatures  through 
all  eternity,  because  his  nature  infinitely  transcends  theirs, 

(14)  "diiiaciim  ipsonim  oboclicntia  (juani  Dcopnrstant  suapte  natura 
impcrfecla  sit  ct  indij^ia  qua?  (•oram  Deo  cninjiareat  eoqne  vrnia  opus  ha- 
beat:  propter  obedienliam  Chrisii  porfectissiniain  pro  porleotissiina  repu- 
.tatur  in  conspecta  Domini.  Aicjue  ita  per  Chrisiuin  et  jusiissimi  et  in 
Nempilernum  bcalissimi:  ut  nierito  ijuiaquid  halM.'iit  perlectir  juslitiac  ct 
verse  felicitatis,  illud  ipsi  Chrisio  acceptuin  lerrc  dcbcant ;  ounujue  ut  ca- 
put non  tarn  nostrum  quam  ctiam  suum  adorare."  Zanchiu!S---de  bonis 
Angelis,  Cap.  21. 
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and  he  brings  all  the  resources  of  Deity  to  impart  dignity 
and  worth  to  his  obedience.  As  to  the  second,  he  makes 
the  fullest  conceivable  revelation  of  God's  glory,  because 
he  is  the  essential  God  manifested.  While  the  law  is  but 
an  expression  from  God's  lips,  he  is  "  tlie  brightness  of  the 
Father's  glory,  and  the  express  image  of  his  person."  As 
to  third,  Christ's  obedience  is  not  only  the  voluntary  hom- 
age of  a  being  independent  of  law,  but  the  sublime  conde- 
scension of  one  infinitely  above  law.  His  subjection  being 
thus  gratuitous,  it  is  perfectly  meritorious,  and  affords  just 
reason  for  treating  any  holy  being,  whom  ho  favors,  not 
according  to  the  rigid  requisitions  of  mere  law,  but  by  the 
milder  rules  of  a  dispensation  of  love.  It  is  seen  thus  that 
if  one  of  the  persons  of  the  Trinity,  say  tlie  second,  would 
perform  a  work  of  a  prescribed  character,  grace  might  be 
engrafted  upon  the  divme  government,  without  any  pos- 
sible injury  accniing.  What  shall  we  say  then,  upon  turn- 
ing to  the  sacred  Scriptures,  to  find  just  such  a  work  actu- 
ally accomplished  by  this  very  person,  the  Son  of  God :  a 
work  in  which  these  very  conditions,  each  and  singular, 
are  fully  met  7  Is  not  the  presumption  irresistible,  that  by 
this  work  is  introduced  that  grace  by  which  the  angels  are 
confirmed?  Look  at  the  facts,  and  then  weigh  the  pre- 
sumption. Here  arc  the  angels  confirmed  forever  in  holi- 
ness :  this  confirmatioji  is  above  law,  and  is  due  to  grace 
alone:  grace  caimot  supervene  upon  law  milcss  tlie  law 
be  compensated  by  some  high  service  done  to  it,  upon 
which  this  grace  may  be  predicated :  and  here  is  just  suth 
a  work  accomplished  by  Jesus  Christ.  What  is  the  con- 
clusion forced  upon  us,  but  that  a  real  connection  subsists 
between  tlie  atonement  of  Christ  and  the  confirmation  of 
elect  angels  ?  (15)  Here  is  grace  palpably  engrafted  upon 
law ;  and  here  is  the  identical  work  which  would  seem  a 

(15)  "  Ex  hoc  interpretatione  facile  est  colligcre  ad  angelos  quoque  per- 
tinere  beneficium  Chrisli :  quanquam  non  eo  plane  modo  quo  ad  nos  homi- 
nes pertinet.  Scholastici  quoque  scnliunt,  angelos  bonos  participes  esse 
factos  beneficii  Christi:  turn  quia  Christus,  etiam  qua  homo  factus  est 
illis  caput,  sub  quo  uniti  sunt  et  tola  cum  ip^is  ccclcsia :  turn  etiam,  quia 
qua  homo  est,  illos  llluminat  et  cognitione  auget:  turn  denique,  quia  sua 
passione  et  obedicntia  promeruit  illis  prcrmia  in  cociis  permulta.  Ita- 
qae,  haec  esto  thesis :  gratia  et  beneficium  Christi,  tametsi  non  ex  aequo 
ad  angelos  et  ad  homines  derivatur,  cum  illi  non  ut  nos  redemptione  ac  re- 
miasione  peccatorum  opus  habeant :  ad  ipsos  tamen  magna  ex  parte  spec- 
tat  et  ejus  I'acti  sunt  participes."    ZajKhius — de  bonis  Angelis,  Cap.  dl. 

Vol.  I. — No.  1.  7 
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priori  necessary  to  that  engrafting.  We  leave  the  candid 
leader  to  weigh  the  two  members  of  the  argument,  and  de- 
cide for  himself. 

To  all  this  there  is  one  plausible  objection  which  may  be 
urged :  to  wit  that  Christ  did  not  assimie  angelic  nature, 
and  perform  this  work  in  their  legal  stead.  This,  however, 
was  not  necessary  in  their  case :  had  they  been  sinful,  as 
men  are,  then  Christ's  work  must  have  been  for  them,  as 
well  as  for  us,  strictly  vicarious.  A  sinful  being  has  no 
righteousness,  in  which  to  be  accepted  with  God.  He 
must  therefore  have  a  righteous  substitute,  and  the  obedi- 
ence of  this  substitute  can  become  his  only  by  a  strict  legal 
imputation.  But  these,  as  holy  beings,  are  already  accept- 
ed :  all  they  require  is  simply  an  act  of  sovereignty,  yet  of 
ffrace,  which  shall  secure  their  present  state.  The  only 
difficulty  in  the  case  (of  course  the  difficulty  is  not  real,  as 
to  God,  but  only  apparent  as  to  us,)  is  the  introduction  of  a 
new  principle  of  government,  the  engrafting  grate  upon  law. 
The  moment  tlic  principle  is  introduced,  God  may,  in  the 
exercise  of  sovereignty,  apply  it  to  what  holy  beings  he 
may  please :  he  may  be  sovereign  in  applying  it  to  holy 
beings,  as  we  know  he  is  in  applying  it  to  sinful  beings. 
This  ailiiculty,  as  we  have  seen,  is  met  through  Christ,  by 
his  atonement.  Grace  is  manifestly  introduced  and  made 
a  principle  of  the  divine  administration.  The  extension  of 
this  principle  from  one  to  another  class  of  beings  (16)  who 
are  without  sin,  as  it  does  not  aHect  the  uxtegrity  either  of 
his  nature  or  of  his  government,  creates  no  embarrassment  . 
in  our  minds  ;  but  we  freely  submit  it  to  "  the  good  pleas- 
lue  of  Him  who  worketh  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  his 
own  will." 

Before  closing  this  long  and  ciunulative  argument,  we 

(16)  "Gk)d  having  from  eternity,  from  his  infinite  goodness,  designed 
to  communicate  himself  to  creatures,  the  way  in  which  he  designed  to 
communicate  himself  to  elect  beloved  creatures,  all  of  them,  was  to  unite 
himself  to  a  created  nature  and  to  become  one  of  the  creatures,  and  to 
gather  together  in  one  aU  elect  creatures  in  that  creature  whom  he  as- 
sumed into  a  personal  union  with  himself,  and  to  manifest  to  them  and 
maintain  intercourse  with  them  through  him.  All  creatures  having  this 
benefit  by  Christ's  incarnation,  that  God  thereby  is,  as  it  were,  come  down 
to-  them  from  his  infinite  height  above  them,  and  is  become  a  fellow  crea- 
^tme,  and  all  elect  creatures  hereby  have  opportunity  for  a  more  free  and 
intimate  converse  with  Ghxl,  and  full  enjoyment  of  him,  than  otherwise 
could  be.'*    Edward's  Miscel.  Observ.,  Works,  vol.  8,  p.  523. 
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must  crave  the  further  indulgence  of  expressing  some  gen- 
eral views  respecting  the  connection  between  justified  men 
and  elect  angels,  and  their  mutual  dependence  upon  the 
atonement  of  Christ  We  conceive  that  angels  and  men, 
all  worlds  and  all  beings,  were  created  expressly  for  the 
divine  glory.  God,  being  infinitely  happy  and  blessed  ad 
intra  in  the  conununion  and  fellowship  of  the  three  glori- 
ous persons,  determined  to  glorify  himself  also  by  the  exer- 
cise of  his  power  ad  extra.  Hence  the  whole  creation. 
Oneness  of  motive  and  design,  is  the  imiversal  tie  by 
which  all  orders  of  beings  are  bound  together.  Moral  be- 
ings also  are  created,  many  and  various  classes  of  them, 
who  become  the  subjects  of  government.  Through  the  na- 
ture of  these,  and  through  his  government  of  them,  God's 
^lory  is  declared.  But  so  long  as  all  these  are  holy,  there 
is  only  a  partial  exhibition  of  the  divine  perfections :  for 
however  wisdom,  power,  goodness  and  holiness  may  ap- 
pear, there  can  be  no  display  of  mercy  and  punitive  justice. 
Hence  a  race  is  created  whose  whole  destiny  is  linked  with 
this  high  pmpose  of  God,  the  discovery  to  the  universe  of 
his  love  and  grace.  This  race  is  man :  one  class  out  of 
many :  but  ordained  to  be  the  medium  through  which  God 
will  be  known  to  all  as  the  God  of  grace  no  less  than  the 
God  of  holiness.  One  fcatiue  in  the  condition  of  man,  in- 
deed, would  show  him  to  be  created  for  this  end :  which 
is,  that  the  mdividuals  of  the  race  are  not,  as  in  the  case  of 
angels,  created  at  once  and  placed  singly  upon  trial.  They 
spring  from  one  original  by  derivation :  and  he  who  is  their  * 
natural  father  is  also  their  moral  Head,  constituted  their 
representative  in  that  great  covenant  which  was  the  plat- 
form of  their  probation.  What  was  this  arrangement  but 
a  staging  for  the  after  work  of  Christ?  the  headship  of 
Adam  being  simply  the  usher  to  the  headship  of  Christ, 
and  the  covenant  of  works  the  scaffolding  for  the  covenant 
of  grace.  In  due  season,  man,  in  the  full  exercise  of  his 
powers,  sinned,  and  became  apostate :  and  now  the  way  is 
clear  for  the  scheme  of  grace.  In  the  fullness  of  time  the 
second  person  of  the  Godhead  descends  to  earth,  assiunes 
human  nature,  becomes  a  substitute  for  his  seed,  dies  for 
them,  rises  again,  and  their  redemption  is  accomplished. 
The  great  problem  is  solved  :  grace  is  wedded  to  law,  and' 
as  the  queen  majesty,  sways  a  universal  empire.    The  ere- 
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ation  of  tliis  glolxj  is  l)ul  the  erection  of  a  platform  upon 
which  shall  be  enacted  the  tragedy  of  redeni})tion :  and  the 
fall  of  man  by  sin  is  only  the  preface  to  the  universal  intro- 
duction of  grace.  For  the  grace  thus  intnxluced  camiot  be 
confined  to  the  province  where  it  is  -svrought  out ;  but  as  all 
worlds  were  created  for  Clod's  glory,  and  grace  is  the  high- 
est manifestation  of  that  glory,  the  grace  purchased  by  Christ 
is  at  once  engrafted  \\\iO\\  the  whole  government  of  God.  Its 
apj)lication  to  holy  ]>eings  is  circumstantially  dilferent,  but 
just  as  real  and  necessary  to  their  confuniation  as  it  can  be 
to  the  redemption  and  justification  of  sinful  lieings.  (17). 

We  have  thus  led  the  reader  through  what  he  may  con- 
sider «a  tangled  forest  of  abstractions,  in  the  search  after 
golden  fruit.  But  we  have  dwelt  thus  long  \\\iO\\  the  ail- 
ment from  the  confinnation  of  the  elect  angels,  Ix'cause  it 
brings  up  to  view  the  great  and  radical  dillerence  Ixjtween 
law  and  grace,  which  we  caimot  too  clearly  apprehend: 
and  because  the  solution  of  the  problem,  '*  Mercy  and  truth 
are  met  together,"  allbrds  to  the  devout  materitils  of  the 
highest  praise  to  "tlie  Lamb  who  was  slain."  There  are 
two  other  lines  of  argument  much  less  diliicult  to  piursue, 
and  which  may  therefore  1x3  developed  in  smaller  compass. 
They  cannot  1x3  omitted,  Ixicause,  Ix^mg  positive  in  their 
nature,  they  do  certainly  conclude  the  trutli  that  Christ  is 
the  author  of  grace  to  angels  as  well  as  to  men. 

"VVe  allege,  tlien,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  mediatorial 
dominion  of  Christ  over  the  angels,  is  proof  of  a  gracious 
relation  between  tlie  two.  This  general  subject  has  been 
referred  to  before,  but  for  a  different  purpose.    Then  tlieir 

(17)  "  But  that  out  of  his  etorricil  and  infinite  goodness  and  love,  purpos- 
ing to  become  a  Creator  and  to  cuiumunicate  tu  hi^^  criMiuros,  he  ordained 
in  his  eternal  counsel  that  one  person  of  the  Gtxlhead  should  l>e  united  to 
one  nature,  and  to  one  particular  of  his  creaturcH:  that  so,  in  the  person 
of  the  Mediator,  the  true  ladder  might  be  lixetl,  whereby  Gwl  mi^^ht  de- 
scend to  his  creatures,  and  his  croniures  nii^ht  ascend  to  GikI:  so  that 
God,  by  the  reconcilement  of  the  Mediator,  turning  his  countenance  to- 
wards his  creatures,  though  not  in  equal  lij^ht  and  degree,  made  way 
unto  the  dispensation  of  his  most  holy  and  secret  will:  whereby  some  of 
his  creatures  might  stand,  and  keep  tfieir  state,  others  might  possibly  fall, 
and  be  restored :  and  others  might  fall,  and  not  Iw  restored  to  tiieir  estate, 
but  yet  remain  in  being,  though  under  wrath  and  corruption :  all  with  re- 
spect to  the  MediaU.»r:  whicli  is  the  great  mystery  and  perfect  centre  of 
all  God's  ways  with  his  creatures,  and  unto*  which  all  nis  other  works 
and  wonders  but  serve  and  refer."  Lord  Bacon's  Confession  of  Faith— 
Works  (Monta£^,)  vol.  2,  p.  407. 
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lecapitiilation  in  Christ  was  adduced  simply  to  establish 
the  fact  of  their  confirmation :  now  it  is  adduced  to  prove 
that  this  confirmation  proceeds  upon  a  gracious  relation 
sustained  to  the  work  of  Christ.  Let  us  attend,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  the  evidence  of  Christ's  mediatorial  dominion 
over  them.  In  Ephesians  it  is  written :  "  that  in  the  dis- 
pensation of  the  tulhicss  of  times  he  might  gather  into  one 
all  things  in  Christ,  both  which  are  in  heaven  and  which 
are  on  earth."  (18).  Again  in  the  same  Epistle :  "when  he 
raised  him  from  the  dead  and  set  him  at  his  own  right  hand 
in  the  heavenly  places,  far  above  all  principality  and  power 
and  might  and  dominion^  and  every  name  that  is  named, 
not  only  in  this  world  but  also  in  that  which  is  to  come ; 
and  hath  put  all  things  under  his  feet,  and  gave  him  to  be 
the  head  over  all  things  to  the  cliurch,  which  is  his  body, 
the  fullness  of  him  which  filleth  all  in  all."  (19).  In  this 
passage,  the  testimony  is  exceedingly  full :  the  angels  are 
dearly  designated  by  the  terms  principality,  power,  might 
and  domuiion ;  all  these  are  put  luider  Christ's  feet,  tliat  he 
may  be  head  over  all  to  the  church ;  and  this  church,  which 
is  called  his  body,  must  include  elect  angels  as  well  as  elect 
men,  since  it  is  the  fullness  of  him  which  filleth  all  in  all. 
Further  on,  in  the  same  Epistle,  we  read  :  "  For  this  cause 
I  bow  my  knees  to  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  of 
whom  the  whole  family  in  heaven  and  earth  is  named,* 
(20)  which  surely  sets  forth  the  actual  incorporation  into 
one  body  of  redeemed  siimers  and  elect  angels,  and  their 
unity  as  consisthig  in  a  common  relation  to  Jesus  Christ. 
In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  the  Apostle  writes,  "thou 
hast  put  all  things  in  subjection  under  his  feet ;  for  in  that 
he  put  all  in  subjection  under  him,  he  left  nothing  that  is 
not  put  under  him."  (21).  Again,  the  apostle  Peter  writes : 
"  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  gone  into  hea- 
ven and  is  on  the  right  hand  of  Cod ;  angels,  principalities 
and  powers  being  made  subject  imto  him."  (22).  .  In  the 
Epistle  to  the  Philippians  it  is  written,  "  God  hath  highly 
exalted  him  and  given  him  a  name  which  is  above  every 
name,  that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow, 
of  tilings  in  heaven  and  things  in  eartn,  and  things  under 
the  earth."  (23).     This  passage  is  valuable,  because  it  is 

(18)  Ephesians  1:  10.      (20)  Eph.  3:  14,  15.      (23)  1  Peter,  3:  22. 

(19)  Eph.  1 :  20-23.       (21)  Hebrews  2:  8.      (23)  Phil.  2:  9, 10. 
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spoken  expressly  of  that  "fonn  of  a  servant"  which  the 
Son  of  God  ^^  took  upon  him,''  and  makes  the  homage  of 
angels  the  reward  of  Christ's  death  when  he  was  "  found 
in  fashion  as  a  man."  Lastly,  in  Colossians,  it  is  recorded: 
"having  made  peace  through  the  blood  of  his  cross,  by  him 
to  reconcile  all  things  unto  himself;  by  him,  I  say,  whether 
they  be  things  in  earth,  or  things  in  heaven."  (24).  We  b^ 
the  educated  reader  to  consult  this  passage  in  the  original^ 
and  to  determine  the  exact  force  of  the  word  KaraXXofoii 
translated  in  our  version  *  to  reconcile,'  viewing  it  in  con- 
nection with  the  angels.  To  us  it  appears  that  the  word 
reconcile  is  altogether  appropriate  when  "the  things  in 
earth"  are  spoken  of:  these  may  be  reconciled  with  literal 
exactness,  because  they  were  before  at  enmity  with  God. 
But  this  meaning  is  a  shade  too  precise  (25)  when  spoken 
of  "  the  things  in  heaven :"  these  not  being  at  enmity,  cail- 
not  be  said  to  be  reconciled,  though  their  relations  to  God 
may  be  modified,  by  Christ's  work — so  that  hi  reference  to 
this  member  of  the  sentence,  we  are  thrown  back  upon  the 
more  general  and  radical  meaning  of  tlie  word  KaraXket^ : 
to  change  the  relations  of  any  thing.  At  any  rate,  this  is 
clearly  taught,  that  elect  angels  hold  a  relation  to  the  Medi- 
ator closely  analogous  to  that  of  redeemed  sinners,  and  the 
relations  of  both  are  groimded  upon  the  same  atoning  work 
of  Christ.  (26). 

These  passages  clearly  establish  two  facts :  First,  that 
Christ  mles  and  governs  the  angels ;  and,  secondly,  that 
this  dominion  is  not  his  essential  dominion,  which  belongs 

(34)  Colossians  1 :  SO. 

(35)  <*  Wc  saj  this  reconciliation,  taken  itricUy^  refers  to  men  alone. 
For  since  to  recontUe  is  to  renew  a  friendship  broken  off  by  offence,  we 
alone,  from  among  his  enemies,  are  restored  unto  the  love  and  favor  of 
Gkxl,  which  we  had  lost  by  sinning.  But  if  we  may  understand  it  aoM^ 
logicaHy^  it  may  be  extended  to  the  blessed  angels  themselves,  and  to  aU 
creatures."    Bishop  Davenant  upon  Col.  1 :  :K). 

(2G)  "  Scd  tamen  duabus  dc  causis  angel os  oportet  quoque  cum  Deo 
pacificari :  nam  quum  creatunr  sunt,  extra  periculum  lapsus  non  erant, 
nisi  Christi  gratia  fuissent  confirmati.  ♦♦•♦♦♦♦♦• 
Deinde,  in  hac  ipsa  obedientia  quam  pracstant  Deo,  non  est  tarn  exquisita 
perfectio,  ut  Deo  omni  ex  parte  el  citra  veniam  satisfaciat  Constituen- 
dum  igitur,  non  esse  tantum  in  angelis  justitiro,  quod  ad  plenam  cum  Deo 
conjunctionem  sufliciat,  itaque  pacificatore  opus  habent,  per  cujus  grar 
tiam  penitus  Deo  adhsreant.  U nde  recte  Paulus,  qui  in  solis  hominibus 
negat  residere  Christi gratiam^sed  angelis etiam  communem  facit"  Cal- 
vin's Commeiit  vpoQ  Col.  1 :  90. 
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to  him  of  right  as  ono  of  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity,  but  his 
mediatorial  dominion,  which  he  enjoys  as  God-maa.  Now^ 
the  question  arises,  how  obtains  the  Mediator  this  ascen^ 
dancy  over  the  angels  ?  We  easily  comprehend  how  Christ 
is  Head  and  King  of  the  Saints,  because  he  redeemed  them. 
His  mediatorial  power  over  these,  is  founded  strictly  upon 
a  mediatorial  relation  to  them.  But  how  is  he  the  Head 
and  King  of  the  Angels,  who,  not  being  sinners,  were  not  the 
objects  of  redemption?  The  usual  reply  furnished  to  this 
question,  does  not  satisfy  us.  It  is  said,  this  rule  over  the 
angelic  world  is  given  to  the  Mediator  in  the  way  of  sove- 
reignty, and  as  the  reward  of  his  volmitary  humiliation  and 
obedience ;  that  is,  if  we  understand  it  aright,  the  angels 
are  put  in  subjection  to  the  Mediator,  not  because  of  any 
relation  to  him,  but  solely  in  the  exercise  of  sovereignty,  and 
as  a  mere  gratuity  to  him.  We  complain  of  this  reply,  not 
because  it  states  what  is  false,  but  because  it  does  not  state 
the  whole  truth.  We  agree  that  this  mediatorial  dominion 
is  given  to  Christ,  as  the  reward  of  his  obedience,  and  that 
the  Father,  as  a  sovereign,  has  the  power  to  bestow  it 
But  all  this  is  equally  true  of  Christ's  rule  over  redeemed 
sinners,  and  yet  hi  their  case,  manifestly,  this  rule  is  founded 
upon  a  real  relation  which  he  sustains.  So,  while  we  admit 
that  Christ's  dominion  over  the  angels,  is  freely  given  as 
the  reward  of  his  work,  we  still  think  that  it  is  foimded 
upon  a  true  relation  which,  as  Mediator,  he  sustains  to 
them. 

Let  us  analyze  the  reply  given  above.  If  Christ's  do- 
minion over  the  angels  is  only  by  grant  from  the  Fatlier, 
and  has  no  other  fomidation  than  the  sovereign  determina- 
tions of  his  will,  then  this  dominion  of  Christ  is  not  a  real 
dominion,  but  only  a  vicegereiicy :  For  the  obedience 
rendered  to  the  Mediator  will  not  have  respect  to  his 
authority,  but  to  the  will  of  the  Father,  which  lies  back  of 
that  authority.  Suppose,  in  a  given  case,  the  Mediator's 
authority  should  be  challenged:  an  angel  rises  up,  and 
inquires,  why  should  I  obey  your  behest?  the  final  answer 
must  be,  I  am  installed  into  this  jurisdiction  over  you,  and 
Gk)d  commands  your  obedience  to  me.  Very  well,  the 
angel  obeys;  but  upon  what  docs  that  obedience  rest? 
Manifestly,  not  upon  the  authority  of  Christ  as  Mediator^ 
but  of  God,  who  appointed  him  to  rule.    The  Mediator,- 
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then,  is  not  a  King,  but  only  the  vicegerent  of  a  king :  he 
is  not  power,  but  only  the  exponent  of  power,  and  is  rever- 
enced simply  as  the  representative  of  the  sovereign.  We 
then  dismiss  this  opinion,  wliich  regards  Christ's  Mediator- 
ial dominion  over  tlie  angels,  as  arbitrary,  and  seek  some 
other  which  will  harmonize  with  the  Scriptural  represen- 
tations of  the  same.  We  think  this  broad  principle  alto- 
gether sound  in  every  possible  application  of  it:  that 
wherever  there  is  real  authority  possessed  and  a  true  do- 
minion exercised,  these  must  be  founded  upon  a  true  rela- 
tion subsistuig  between  the  subject  and  ruler.  If  Christ,  as 
Mediator,  has  a  mediatorial  jurisdiction  over  the  angels,  it 
is  because  his  mediatorial  work  has  established  a  true  rela- 
tion between  him  and  them. 

This  conclusion  will  be  rendered  stronger,  by  remember- 
ing, that  in  this  case,  the  inferior  nature,  in  part  at  least,  is 
exalted  to  supremacy  over  the  superior :  "  We  see  Jesus, 
who  was  made  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  for  the  suffer- 
ing of  death,  crowiied  with  glory  and  honor."  (27.)  If  by 
arbitrary  appointment,  simply,  the  human  nature  is  exalted 
to  this  lordship  over  angelic  nature,  then  the  mediatorial 
authority  of  Christ,  resting,  as  we  have  seen,  upon  the  mere 
will  of  God,  there  will  be  no  real  distinction  between  the 
mediatorial  and  the  essential  kingdoms  of  Christ.  His  au- 
thority in  the  one  will  resolve  itself  in  every  instance  into  his 
authority  in  the  other.  His  kingdom,  as  Mediator,  will  be 
simply  the  kingdom  he  has  as  God :  thus,  those  things  are 
commingled,  between  which  the  Scriptiuxis  discriminate. 

There  is,  then,  a  substantial  relation  between  Christ  and 
the  angels,  in  virtue  of  which.  He  is  crowned  their  Head. 
What  is  this  relation  ?  We  answer  it  is  the  same  relation, 
not  specific,  but  generic,  which  he  sustains  to  redeemed 
men.  Having,  by  his  work  of  obedience  and  suffering, 
introduced  the  principle  of  grace,  God,  in  his  sovereignty, 
applies  it  to  the  confirmation  of  angels  who  are  holy.  The 
elect  of  these,  as  well  as  the  elect  of  men,  are  given  to 
Christ,  because  he  is  the  author  of  the  grace  by  which  they 
both  stand.  He  is  made  the  Head  of  both :  they  enjoy  this 
grace,  because  of  their  relation  to  him ;  and  upon  this  is 
erected  the  whole  structure  of  his  mediatorial  empire. 

(27)  Hebrews  2 :  8. 
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There  is  but  one  difficulty,  that  we  are  aware  of,  likely 
to  occur  to  an  inquisitive  mind ;  and  this  respects  the  juris- 
diction of  Christ  over  the  apostate  angels.  One  of  tlie 
acts  of  his  mediatorial  reign  will  be,  to  pronoimce  judg- 
ment upon  these.  But,  how  is  this,  if  he  has  never  sus- 
tained any  peculiar  relation  to  them  in  his  mediatorial 
work  ?  Is  not  this  a  case  where  he  exercises  mediatorial 
audiority,  not  upon  the  ground  of  a  true  relation,  but  by 
the  bare  grant  of  the  Father,  who  "  judgeth  no  man,  (28) 
but  hath  conmiitted  all  judgment  unto  the  Son."  The  same 
difficulty,  however,  exists  in  the  case  of  reprobate  men.  (29.) 
Christ  sustained  no  peculiar  relations  to  these ;  they  never 
were  given  to  him ;  he  never  redeemed  them ;-  thousands, 
yea  milUons  of  them,  perish  in  sin,  who  never  heard  of  his 
grace.  Yet,  as  Mediator,  he  will  judge  and  condenm  these 
alsa  How  so?  We  answer,  simply  by  an  extension  of 
his  mediatbrial  authority  proper,  for  which  extension  a 
valid  reason  can  be  rendered.  His  mediatorial  authority, 
properly  relates  to  the  elect  of  angels  and  men,  who  are  the 
subjects  of  the  same.  He  is  their  Head,  and  they  stand  by 
his  grace.  The  extension  of  his  mediatorial  authority  to 
apostate  men  and  angels,  is  due  to  the  worth  and  splendor 
of  his  work ;  nor  to  this  alone,  but  to  this,  in  conjunction 
with  the  service  done  by  him  to  the  law.  Having  pain- 
fully magnified  the  law,  and  shed  lustre  upon  the  govern- 
ment of  God,  he  fairly  purchased  the  right  to  administer 
the  law  and  to  decree  the  penalty  which  he  had  himself  so 
.fully  borne  and  honored  in  the  bearing.  Moreover,  after 
grace  became  thus  engrafted  upon  law,  Sie  majesty  of  God, 
which  before,  was  in  the  keeping  of  the  law,  is  revealed  for 
the  greater  manifestation  oi  God's  glory,  always  in  con- 
junction with  grace.    But,  in  the  case  of  the  reprobate,  this 

(96)  In  the  original,  there  is  no  word  answering  to  man  in  (flir  version, 
wtoi  yoLg  6  ^arrip  x^ivsi  oud^va.  oXXa  ty^v  x^kTiv  ^o/Som  oiSuxs  tgj  u2gj. 
Christ,  then,  as  judge,  must  preside  over  the  destinies  of  angels  and  of 
men — all  judgment  is  committed  to  Him. 

(29)  "  Si  quis  praetcxtu  universalis  notae  quaestionem  movcat  dc  diabo 
lis,  an  Christus  eorum  quoque  sit  pacificator;  respondeo  nc  impiorum 
quidem.  Tametsi  fateo  esse  discrimen;  quia  his  offertur  bencticinm 
redemptionis,  illis  non  item :  sed  hoc  nihil  ad  Pauli  verl>a,  quae  nihil 
aliud  continent  qnam  solum  esse  Christum  per  quem  adhaereant  Deo 
omncs  creaturae  quae  quicquam  habent  cum  ipso  conjunctionis.*' — Calnn 
on  Col.  1 :  20.  ^ 
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can  be  done  only  by  allowing  grace,  in  the  person  of  its 
Author,  to  discharge  the  office  of  majesty,  and  enforce  the 
decree  of  inflexible  justice.  (30.) 

Our  final  argument  for  basing  the  confirmation  of  elect 
angels  upon  the  grace  wrought  out  by  Christ,  is  drawn 
fiom  the  worship  which  they  render  to  him  as  Mediator. 
For  the  sake  of  brevity,  we  will  introduce  but  two  passages 
of  Scripture,  in  order  to  show  that  this  worship  is  of  the 
highest  kind,  not  civil,  but  religious ;  and  that  it  is  rendered 
to  him,  not  as  God  simply  but  as  God-man.  In  Hebrews, 
we  have  this  record ;  "  when  he  bringeth  in  the  first-begot- 
ten into  the  world,  he  saith,  let  the  angels  of  God  worship 
him."  (31.)  Evidently,  this  worship  is  commanded  to  him, 
not  merely  as  the  Son,  but  as  the  Son  Incarnate.  In  the 
book  of  Revelation,  the  rapt  prophet  describes  his  vision 
of  the  worship  in  Heaven  thus:  "and  I  beheld,  and  I 
heard  the  voice  of  many  angels  roimd  about  Ithe  throne, 
and  the  beasts  and  the  elders ;  and  the  number  of  them 
was  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  and  thousands  of 
thousands :  saying,  with  a  loud  voice,  worthy  is  the  Lamb 
that  was  slain  to  receive  power  and  riches  and  wisdom  and 
strength  and  honor  and  glory  and  blessing:  and  every 
creature  which  is  in  heaven  and  on  the  earth,  and  under 
the  earth,  and  such  as  are  in  the  sea,  and  all  that  are  in 
them,  heard  I  saying,  blessing  and  honor  and  glory  and 
power,  be  unto  him  that  sittetih  upon  the  throne,  and  unto 
the  Lamb  forever."  (32.)  It  may  be  said,  as  Christ  is  God, 
this  worship  is  eiven  to  the  divine  nature  exclusively.  Bat 
if  this  worsnip  discriminates  between  the  divine  nature  ana 
the  person  of  Clirist,  it  is  not  worship  rendered  to  the  Media- 
tor, for  this  respects  his  person,  as  imiting  the  two  natures. 
It  will  then  be  asked,  is  the  human  nature  of  Christ  an 
object  of  worship  ?  We  answer,  certainly  not,  as  separate 
from  his  person,  for  this  would  be  rank  idolatry.  But  the 
hypostatical  union  forbids  the  separation  of  eidier  nature : 
they  are  both  necessarily  united  m  his  Mediatorial  person; 

(30)  President  Edwards  regards  the  rebellion  of  the  fallen  angels  as 
occasioned  by  the  doctrine  oi  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  foretold 
to  them.  If  this  conjecture  could  be  reduced  to  certainty,  it  would  be 
easy  to  see  how  Christ  should  execute  judgment  upon  apostate  angels. 


i 


31)  Hebrews  1 :  6. 

32)  Revelation  5 :  11,13. 
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and  it  is  the  peculiar  property  of  this  union,  that  what  is 
.true  of  either  nature,  may  be  a£Srmed  of  the  person.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  the  divine  nature  is  the  ground  of 
worship,  but  not  as  distinct  from  his  person,  but  as  united 
with  the  human  in  that  person.  Still,  the  difficulty  is  not 
met ;  if  the  worship  rendered  by  angels  and  redeemed  men 
to  tins  person,  is  rendered  because  that  person  includes  a 
divine  nature,  the  question  recurs — why  worship  this  divine 
nature  in  that  person,  as  distiijict  from  the  divine  nature 
alone?  for  they  worship  day  and  night  God  and  the 
Lamb.  What  is  the  special  foundation  of  this  special 
worship  of  the  Mediator?  LiCt  it  be  observed  that  one  of 
the  main  constituents  of  worship,  is  a  sense  of  obligation. 
Worship,  in  its  proper  signification,  is  the  religious  homage 
to  one  who  is  supreme  of  a  dependent  creature ;  who,  feel- 
ing his  obligation,  at  the  same  time  delights  in  the  being 
mom  he  iserves  and  trusts.  Angels  and  men  worship 
God,  Jehovah^  because  he  is  supreme,  and  they  are  his 
cieatures;   this  relation  of  creatureship  creates  the  obU- 

ELtion  of  worship.  Now,  if  angels  and  men  all  worship  the 
ediator,  it  is  because  he  is  supreme,  and  they  are  depend- 
ent upon  him,  as  Mediator.  Redeemed  sinners  are  depend- 
ent upon  him  for  grace  and  holiness ;  hence,  the  mediatorial 
relation  is  the  ground  of  their  mediatorial  worship.  If  the 
angels  do  not  hold  some  analogous  relation,  being  depend- 
ent equallv  for  grace  and  the  security  of  their  holmess, 
then,  it  will  become  those  who  deny  it  to  explain  the  diffi- 
culty stated  above  as  to  angelic  worship  of  the  Mediator. 
Indeed,  this  is  an  ^' Experimentum  Crucis":  a  more  diffi- 
cult test  could  hardly  be  imagined.  If  the  proposition  de- 
fisnded  and  illustrated  throughout  this  article,  abides  this 
test,  there  is  at  least  philosophical  ground  for  receiving  it 
as  true. 

We  have,  at  length,  accomplished  our  task,  so  far  as  the 
statement  and  defence  of  doctrine  are  concerned ;  but,  be- 
fine  concluding,  we  solicit  the  reader  to  view  the  whole  in 
its  practical  relations.  This  subject  is  not  wholly  specula- 
tive, for  it  suggests  noble  thoughts  of  God  and  his  govern- 
ment How  vast  the  scale  upon  which  he  projects  his 
plans !  With  what  variety  of  wisdom  has  he  framed  the 
universe,  and  interweaved  principle  with  principle,  gold  and 
silver  threads,  into  the  web  of  his  government!     How 
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sublime,  and  yet  how  lovely,  is  the  work  of  Christ.  Like 
the  rainbow,  spanning  the  hemispheite,  it  reveals  the  perfec- 
tions of  Goo,  as  though  prismatic,  which,  combined,  make 
up  the  ^reat  glory  of  me  great  God.  Who  can  fail  to  adore 
that  Bemg,  who,  by  his  own  pains  and  grief  constructs,  upon 
the  basis  of  an  immutable  law,  a  platform  of  grace — the 
orchestra  upon  which  "an  imnunerable  company  of  an- 
gels," joinca  in  concert  with  "the  general  assembly  and 
church  of  the  first-bom,"  cause  the  arches  of  heaven  to 
reverberate  with  their  glad  hosannas. 

There  is  one  matter,  in  connexion  with  which  the  sub- 
ject of  this  article  may  be  maturely  pondered.  We  allude 
to  the  origin  of  moral  evil.  Few  reflecting  minds  have  not 
been  hmnbled  before  this  thorniest  of  all  theological  points. 
God  certainly  had  power  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  sin; 
it  is  an  awful  blur  upon  the  glory  of  creation ;  it  occasions 
the  destruction  of  many,  many  thousands ;  how,  then,  came 
it  to  pass  I  Many  able  divines  have  tried  their  strength  at 
breaking  the  shell  of  this  mystery.  One  thing,  we  leam 
from  the  prccedhig  pages,  that  the  introduction  of  sin  is  but 
a  single  link,  though  important,  in  a  chain  which  girdles 
the  imiverse  and  lengthens  out  through  an  illimitabfe  eter- 
nity. In  viewing  the  divine  economy  in  its  detached  parts, 
we  are  sometimes  seriously  posed  by  local  difficulties  in 
the  system ;  but  in  so  far  as  we  take  in  the  scope  of  his 
government,  these  difficulties  are  dwarfed,  till  they  fall  out 
of  view.  At  least,  we  leam,  that  all  our  embarrassment 
proceeds  fix)m  ignorance ;  and  that  if  more  enlarge^  views 
even  now  reUeve  our  minds  partially  of  pressure,  when  we 
reach  a  state  of  perfect  knowledge,  we  shall  discover  the 
entire  symmetry  of  the  divine  administration. 

Let  die  Chnstian  reader  especially  reflect,  that  if  the 
human  race  is  chosen,  as  a  burnished  reflector,  to  throw 
the  light  of  divine  grace  upon  the  imiverse,  it  is  the  privi- 
•  lege  of  each  behever  to  be  a  point  upon  its  poUshea  sur- 
face. Let  not  a  spot  dim  his  lustre ;  for  no  more  solemn, 
yet  animating  reflection,  can  suggest  itself  to  him  than  this^ 
that  in  time  and  through  etermty,  he  is  an  exponent  of 
God's  matchless  grace  to  a  ravished  imiverse. 

Note. — The  argument,  presented  in  the  foregoing  pages 
to  the  consideration  of  the  reader,  is  pressed  with  one  serious 
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difficulty,  which  occurred  indeed  more  than  once  to  the 
writers  mind,  as  he  was  composing,  but  has  since  been 
forcibly  represented  to  him.  It  is  that  in  the  discussion,  the 
existence  of  sin  seems  to*  be  assumed  as  necessary  to  the 
existence  of  grace.  (33.)  Suppose,  for  instance,  it  may  be 
asked,  that  Adam  had  not  betrayed  his  trust,  but  had  re- 
mained steadfast  in  holiness,  would  it  have  been  impossible 
for  God  to  have  confirmed  him  and  his  posterity  torever  ? 
In  that  event,  must  they  have  remained  forever  on  trial, 
enjoying  a  conditional  happiness ;  and  in  that  event,  could 
not  die  angels  have  been  confirmed  by  the  good  pleasure  of 
God  alone,  without  any  reference  to  a  compensation  ren- 
dered to  the  law?  The  reader  will  perceive  that  these 
questions  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  belief,  that  in  fact 
Uie  angels  are  confirmed  through  and  by  the  work  of  Christ, 
of  which  work  the  fall  of  man  was  in  fact  the  antecedent : 
for  angelic  confirmation  may  be  supposed  to  rest  upon 
Christ's  atonement,  while  yet  the  absolute  necessity  of  such 
an  atonement  may  not  be  so  admitted  as  that  the  confirm- 
ation in  question  could  not  take  place  without  it 

In  reference  to  tliis  diflSculty,  we  beg  leave  to  suggest  a 
few  reflections.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  the  doctrine  of 
this  article,  that  the  existence  of  grace  in  the  Divine  mind 
is  dependent  upon  any  mode  chosen  for  its  developement. 
Indeed,  the  developement  involves  its  prior  existence.  If 
there  be  a  stream,  there  must  be  an  originating  fountain : 
and  grace  existing  in  the  imiverse  must  have  its  well-head 
in  the  bosom  and  nature  of  God.  The  whole  atonement  of 
Christ  is  the  fruit,  not  the  original,  of  God's  infinite  grace : 
^then  he  is  gracious  unto  him  and  saith,  deUver  him  from 
going  down  to  the  pit ;  I  have  found  a  ransom ;"  Job.  33 : 
24,  in  which  passage  "  deliverance  from  the  pit,"  as  the 
end,  and  the  ransom,  which  is  the  means,  are  both  traced 
to  grace  preexisting,  as  the  source.  God  is  necessarily  the 
good  ana  gracious  being  that  he  is:  the  only  point  of 
mquiry  is,  what  may  be  necessary  to  the  proper  display  or 
nianifestation  of  that  grace. 

(33)  If  the  term  grace  be  used  in  its  close  technical  sense,  as  equivalent 
to  favor  bestowed  upon  the  guilty  and  ill-deserving,  this  would  be  strictly 
true.  But,  as  the  term  is  used  by  the  writer  in  the  broad  and  liberal  sense, 
in  which  it  is  employed  by  the  old  writers,  as  signifying  favor  to  the 
undeserving,  simply,  it  would  not  be  true. 
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It  may  appear  to  some  that  God  might  have  engrafted 
grace  upon  his  government  by  a  simple  and  sovereign  de- 
termination of  his  will,  independent  of  any  previous  exer* 
cise  of  his  power  ad  extra,  by  wnich  grace  might  be  set 
upon  law,  a  new  shoot  upon  an  old  stock.  Now,  we  under- 
take not  to  determine  what  God  could  do  or  could  not 
do,  under  a  system  materially  different  from  that  he  has 
been  pleased  to  adopt  And  we  are  far  from  saying,  that 
even  under  this  sytem,  God  was  shut  up  to  this  one  plan  of 
introducing  grace  into  the  universe ;  for  had  there  been  no 
sin,  and  still  the  law  required  a  compensation,  in  order  to 
its  sharing  its  supremacy  with  grace,  why  may  not  God  have 
power  and  wisdom  to  frame  a  service  of  which  sin  should 
not  be  the  necessary  antecedent?  All  our  reasoning  is 
founded  upon  the  actual  state  of  things  as  God  has  ordained 
them.  Taking  tlie  system  as  it  stands,  we  discern  these 
facts:  that  God  placed  his  creatures  upon  a  platform  of 
law,  and  yet  not  of  law  alone,  but  faw  as  essentially  modi- 
fied by  grace.  We  find  this  grace  introduced  uito  his  gov- 
ernment through  Christ's  work,  therefore,  not  by  a  simple 
exercise  of  will,  but  by  an  exertion  of  power.  In  a  word, 
we  find  that  in  this  actual  system,  one  link  in  the  intro- 
duction of  grace,  is  the  existence  of  sin.  As  to  matter  of 
fact,  then,  we  conclude  this  sin  necessary  to  grace,  simply 
as  it  is  tiie  actual  antecedent.  We  aifirm  not  such  an 
absolute  necessity  as  that  grace  coidd  in  no  wise  be  display- 
ed, but  through  sin ;  but,  simply,  that  in  the  system  which 
God  has  adopted,  grace  is  predicated  upon  a  service  done 
to  law ;  this  service  is  rendered  by  Christ,  the  necessary  an- 
tecedent of  whose  work,  because  the  actual  antecedent^ 
is  the  apostasy  of  man.  We  are  so  far,  then,  from  making 
the  existence  of  sin,  in  an  absolute  sense,  necessary  to  the 
existence  of  grace,  that  we  are  by  three  degrees  removed  firom 
it.  First,  by  maintaining  that  grace  to  be  displayed,  must 
exist  originally  and  infinitely  in  the  divine  nature  itsel£ 
Secondly,  by  conceding,  that  for  aught  we  can  tell,  God 
might  have  framed  any  niunber  of  systems,  in  all  of  which, 
though  in  difierent  moaes  of  discovery,  he  might  still  have 
been  recognized  as  the  Gtod  of  law  and  as  the  God  of  grace : 
though,  it  must  yet  be  maintained,  that  no  other  system 
but  this  actual  one  is  at  all  conceivable  by  us.  Thirdly, 
by  admitting  that  in  this  present  system,  modified  only  hy 
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the  exclusion  of  sin,  for  aught  we  can  know,  God  might,  in 
many  ways,  wholly  inconceivable  by  us,  have  magnified 
his  law  and  introduced  grace.  All  that  we  have  contended 
tar  is  this,  that  taking  the  system  which  he  has  framed,  and 
reasoning  from  its  revealed  principles,  there  does  seem  to 
be  necessary  some  work  of  God  in  honor  of  the  law,  by 
irtiich  it  shall  be  blended  with  grace  in  tiie  government  <h 
moral  beings.  The  work  of  Clmst  in  man's  redemption, 
is  that  by  which  it  is  actually  accomplished ;  but  whether 
upon  the  supposition  that  man  had  never  fallen,  and  conse- 
quently Chnst  had  never  died,  the  system  of  law  remaining 
otherwise  as  it  is,  some  other  work  of  God,  magnifying  the 
law,  would  not  have  been  still  necessary  to  tihe  manifes- 
tadon  of  grace,  we  think  altogether  probable. 


ARTICLE  III. 

THE  BAPTISM  OP  SERVANTS.* 

The  institution  of  slavery  has  existed  in  the  world  witli 
little  substantial  variation  since  the  earliest  ages.  There 
must  have  been  some  previous  example  of  it,  or  the  threat- 
ening against  Cainan  that  he  should  be  a  servant  of  serv- 
ants, would  hardly  have  been  intelligible  to  those  to  whom 
it  was  addressed.  But  ever  since  the  Abrahamic  covenant 
was  introduced,  it  has  prevailed  no  less  in  the  church  of 
God  than  in  the  imgodly  world  by  which  this  church  has 
been  surroimded.  When  Abraham  was  called  from  the 
state  and  land  of  idolatry  in  which  he  had  been  reared,  he 
seems  to  have  been  the  owner  of  slaves ;  and  in  the  closing 
period  of  revelation,  when  Paul  wrote  his  epistles,  masters 

*The  present  article  is  designed  to  embody  the  main  argomcnts  pre- 
MDled  before  the  Synod  of  South  Carolina  at  its  last  meeting,  on  which 
the  action  of  that  S}'iiod,  referred  to  in  a  subsequent  page,  was  based. 
These  views  were  ordered  by  Synod  to  be  laid  before  the  churches  within 
its  boonds.  As  the  subject  is  of  general  importance  to  all  Presbyterian 
and  other  jraedo-baptist  churches  in  the  Southern  States,  it  deserves  at 
least  the  patient  ana  candid  consideration  of  Christian  masters,  desirous 
of  knowing  the  full  extent  of  their  duties,  and  of  doing  them  as  in  the 
light  of  God. 
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and  their  bond-servants  were  both  included  in  the  church 
of  Christ  During  this  entire  period  of  more  than  2,000 
years,  in  which  God  was  revealing  his  will  to  men,  send^ 
ing  among  them  prophets  and  apostles,  rising  early  and 
sending  them,  the  institution  of  slavery  is  continually  al- 
luded to  in  the  Scriptures,  recognized  as  an  existing  condi- 
tion of  human  society,  and  spoken  of  without  the  slightest 
mark  of  the  divine  disapprobation.  He  who  cannot  look 
upon  sin  with  allowance,  and  hates  every  act  of  violence 
and  wrong,  took  slaveholders  to  be  his  chosen  friends,  en- 
tered into  covenant  with  them  in  reference  to  all  those  pre- 
cious blessings  on  which  our  hopes  depend,  revealea  to 
them  in  an  especial  manner  liis  holy  will,  appointed  sanM 
of  them  to  be  his  prophets  and  representatives  on  earth. 
and  closed  the  volume  of  inspiration,  which  condemns  a^ 
sin,  without  one  word  of  censure  pronounced  against  this 
system,  which  is  represented  by  many  of  our  cotempora- 
ries  as  the  greatest  outrage  and  most  danming  crime  e^ 
perpetrated  by  man.  Nay,  as  is  obvious  to  every  reader  of 
the  Scriptures,  the  duties  of  masters  and  servants  are  pre- 
scribed no  less  than  the  duties  of  parents  and  children, 
husbands  and  wives,  and  no  more  is  said  of  the  relation  of 
master  beuig  wrong,  than  of  those  necessary  relations  of 
the  domestic  state  which  result  from  the  original  constitu- 
tion of  human  society.  While  all  are  called  upon  to  repent 
of  sin,  and  the  various  sins  of  which  men  are  guilty  are  ex- 
pressly mentioned,  none  are  called  upon  to  repent  of  the 
sin  of  holding  slaves.  Acknowledging  the  lawAilness  (k 
this  state  of  society,  the  duties  of  masters  are  enjoined,  and 
not  a  syllable  uttered  as  to  the  ^lilt  of  continumg  in  this 
relation,  and  as  to  the  duty  of  immediate  emancipatioiL 
And  servants  are  commanded  to  ''be  obedient  to  theii 
masters,  not  only  to  the  good  and  gentle,  but  also  to  the 
froward,  with  fear  and  trembling,  in  singleness  of  heart,  as 
unto  Christ ;  not  with  eye  service,  as  men  pleasers :  but  as 
the  servants  of  Christ,  doing  the  will  of  God  from  the  heart; 
with  good  will  doing  service,  as  to  the  Lord,  and  not  to 
men."  In  the  pastoral  epistles,  the  ministers  of  Christ  are 
commanded  to  "exhort  servants  to  be  obedient  to  their  own 
masters,  and  to  please  them  well  in  all  things,  not  answer- 
ing again,  not  purloining,  but  showmg  all  good  fidelity." 
And  it  is  added,  "  If  any  man  teach  otherwise,  and  consent 
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not  to  wholesome  words,  even  to  the  words  of  oiu-  Lord  Je- 
sus (Jhrist,  «ind  to  the  doctrine  which  is  according  to  godli- 
ness ;  he  is  proud,  knowing  nothing,  but  doting  [vocfwv,  sick, 
morbid.]  about  questions  and  strifes  of  words,  whereof  com- 
eth  envy,  strife,  railings,  evil  siumisings,  perverse  disputings 
of  men  of  corrupt  minds  and  destitute  of  the  truth."  We 
do  not  expect  any  more  perfect  revelation  while  the  world 
shall  stand.  Till  the  second  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  word  of  God  remains  imchanged  and  steadfast, 
and  though  some  of  our  abolition  cotemporarics  seem  impa- 
tient with  the  Scriptures,  and  others  la])oriously  seek  to  im- 
pose a  new  and  hollei*  meaning  upMi  them  than  their  words 
will  bear,  they  will  ever  remain  the  most  illustrious  proof 
of  t[ie  benevolence,  wisdom  and  holiness  of  God.  While 
the  times  of  ignorance  under  a  fonner  dispensation  were 
winked  at,  God,  who  then  spake  unto  the  fathers  by  the 
prophets,  and  progressively  revealed  his  will,  hath  in  these 
last  days  sjx)ken  unto  us  by  his  Son,  and  put  the  finishing 
stroke  to  his  delineation,  both  of  the  scheme  of  salvation 
and  of  the  rule  of  human  duty.  And  it  is  the  glory  of  the 
gospel,  and  the  highest  pr(X)f  of  its  divine  origin,  that  it  is 
in  advance  of  all  the  wisdom  arid  attainments  of  men,  and 
that  no  refinements  of  earth,  nor  schemes  of  morality  here 
elaborated,  can  ever  reach  its  celestial  piu*ity. 

It  is  a  consolation  to  the  Christian  master,  that,  abused 
and  maligned  as  he  is  at  home  and  abroad,  as  a  thief  and 
a  robber,  he  has  the  testimony  of  his  own  conscience  that 
he  is  neither,  and  that  he  has  also  the  sanction  and  protec- 
tion of  the  divine  word,  while  living  in  that  condition  in 
which  the  providence  of  God  has  placed  him,  and  while 
endeavoring  to  fulfill  conscientiously  the  duties  which  this 
condition  requires. 

Still  there  are  responsibilities  of  amazing  weight  resting 
upon  the  (.-hristian  master,  and  it  is  well  for  him  to  take  a 
calm  and  deliberate  view  of  these  responsibilities  in  their 
largest  extent.  He  cannot  say.  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper? 
There  is  a  trust  committed  to  him,  and  to  this  trust  he  must 
be  foiuid  faithful.  As  the  husband  is  to  shelter  and  pro- 
vide for  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  as  the  parent  is  to  care  for 
the  children  God  has  given  him,  so,  with  those  just  modifi- 
cations the  relation  supposes,  is  the  master  to  care  for,  pro- 
tect and  cherish  the  bond-servants  whom  the  Most  lligh 
Vol.  I.— No.  1.  9 
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has  placed  beneath  his  power.  The  master  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  these  by  human  law  and  divine,  as  he  is  of 
the  more  immediate  family  with  which  he  stands  con- 
nected by  the  ties  of  nature.  The  head  of  a  household 
where  slavery  does  not  exist,  has  responsibilities  and  duties 
of  a  far  lighter  character.  Their  labor  and  care  for  lis  in 
sickness  and  health,  and  the  aflFection  they  bear  to  us,  de- 
mand a  corresponding  care  on  our  part,  for  our  servants, — a 
care  which  is  not  to  extend  merely  to  the  present  life,  but 
to  the  interests  of  the  undying  soul.  And  more  especially 
at  this  present  time,  when  the  eyes  of  the  world  are  fast- 
ened upon  us,  and  the  most  excited  state  of  feeling  exists 
in  relation  to  American  slavery,  we  are  called  upon  to  be 
foimd  walking  in  the  path  of  duty,  and  to  \ye  conducting 
in  a  way  to  commend  ourselves  to  the  impartial  approbar 
tion  of  the  reasonable  portion  of  our  fellow  men.  To  those 
who  are  smitten  with  the  mania  of  abolitionism,  we  are  inca- 
pable of  doing  any  thing  right,  so  long  as  we  lie  under  the 
damning  sin  of  sustaining  our  present  relation  to  our  fellow 
men  who  are  under  the  yoke  ol  bondage,  and  we  must  leave 
them  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  tlieir  uncharitable 
opinions. 

The  possession  of  power  is  always  liable  to  abuse ;  and 
the  more  so,  the  more  absolute  it  is.  l^he  parent  has  the 
most  abimdant  opportmiity  of  abusing  his  child,  the  hus- 
band his  wife,  and  the  master  his  servant.  But  in  every 
one  of  these  cases,  affection  and  interest  come  in  to  prevent 
the  unjust  exercise  of  this  arbitrary  power.  Strong  affec- 
tion makes  lis  desire  the  happiness  ol  those  who  sustain  to 
us  these  relations,  and  even  our  temporal  interest  and  the 
opinions  of  society  aroimd  us,  arc  rcstraints  to  check  us  in 
those  moments  of  infatuation  when  passion  would  prompt 
us  to  deeds  of  violence  and  wrong.  Yet  acts  of  injustice, 
notwithstanding  this,  do  occur  in  all  these  relations.  Pa- 
rents liave  so  far  forgotten  tliemselves  as  to  treat  their  chil- 
dren with  cruelty,  husbands  their  wives  with  brutal  vio- 
lence, and  masters  their  servants  with  inconsiderate  sever- 
ity. In  all  these  relations,  therefore,  there  may  be  crying 
Avrongs  and  excessive  suffering.  And  since  we  read  the 
"Thousand  facts  concerning  Slavery,"  circulated  by  our 
abolition  brethren  some  years  ago,  some  of  which  were  ir- 
relevant and  some  untrue,  we  have  read  the  record  probably 
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of  a  thousand  more,  equally  atrocious,  of  husbands  treating 
cruelly  the  wives  of  Uieir  bosom,  and  parents  the  children 
of  their  own  bodies.  But  religion  Uuows  its  hallowed  spirit 
over  all  these  relations,  making  them  more  tender,  more 
pure  and  iiealthful,  and  causing  these  transitory  connec- 
tions, which  begin  in  time,  to  issue  in  eternal  consequences 
of  blessedness  and  peace.  The  unbelieving  husband  is 
often  sanctified  in  more  than  an  outward  sense  by  tlie  wife, 
the  unbelieving  child  by  the  parent,  and  the  mibelieving 
servant  by  the  master.  When  religion  is  once  established 
in  a  country,  it  is  the  order  of  God's  providence  that  it  is 
transmitted  through  the  family  in  its  narrower  and  also  in 
its  larger  sense ;  so  tliat  the  family  is  tlie  nursery  of  the 
church  as  well  as  the  state,  and  the  greater  number  of 
those  who  make  a  credible  profession  of  piety  in  any  Chris- 
tian country,  have  been  trained  first  in  the  family,  and  been 
educated  in  a  general  knowledge  of  die  truths  of  revealed 
reUgion. 

Piirallel  with  this  line  of  facts  are  the  institutions  of  reli- 
sion.  The  first  church  that  ever  existed  was  set  up  in  the 
uunily,  and  the  first  officiating  priest  was  tlie  head  of  the 
household.  The  earliest  form  we  know  the  church  to  have 
assumed  was  the  patriarchal  form,  and  it  appears  to  have 
retained  this  longer  than  any  other  under  which  it  has  ex- 
isted. Although  under  the  covenant  of  Sinai  the  Le\'ites 
were  appointed  to  officiate  before  God  instead  of  the  natu- 
ral head,  the  first  bom  son  in  each  family,  the  ancient  fam- 
ily aspect  of  the  church  was  still  perpetuated  in  various 
ways,  nor  has  it  ceased  even  to  the  present  day.  It  was 
aclmowledged  in  the  Jewish  rite  of  circumcision,  and,  as 
we  beUeve,  is  still  acknowledged  in  the  rite  of  baptism  in 
the  Christian  church. 

We  may  as  well  say,  without  further  circumlocution, 
that  our  object  at  this  time  is  not  to  discuss  the  general 
question  of  slavery,  not  to  say  whether  the  institution  is  de- 
sirable or  undesirable,  defensible  or  indefensible,  but  whe- 
ther, finding  ourselves  in  the  condition  in  which  the  church 
has  been  through  the  greater  period  of  its  existence,  as  it 
respects  tliis  great  question,  the  duties  which  devolved  an- 
ciently upon  masters  do  not  devolve  upon  them  now — whe- 
ther, in  fine,  it  is  not  the  duty  and  privilege  of  Christian 
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masters  to  bring  their  servants,  while  in  infancy,  before  God, 
and  dedicate  them  to  him  in  the  rite  of  baptism^  as  it  was 
the  duty  of  Hebrew  masters,  under  the  ancient  form  of  the 
church,  to  dedicate  their  male  servants  in  the  rite  of  circum- 
cision. As  this  is  a  conclusion  which  the  writer  of  this  ar- 
ticle has  been  unable  to  resist,  he  will  proceed  to  state,  as 
far  as  his  limits  will  allow,  the  reasons  which  have  brought 
him  to  this  result.  And  as  the  Synod  of  South  Carolina  at 
its  last  sessions  took  action  on  this  subject  in  accordance 
with  the  opinion  which  has  now  been  expressed,  the  argu- 
ments which  led  to  that  result  will  be  freely  presented  in 
review,  with  such  additional  reasonings  as  may  suggest 
tliemselves  at  this  time. 

In  the  first  place,  we  remark  that  the  institution  of  do- 
mestic slavery,  existing  among  the  patriarchs,  is  substan- 
tially the  same  institution  as  now  exists  among  us.  At- 
tempts have  been  made  by  those  opposed  to  us,  to  show  it 
to  be  otherwise,  but  these  attempts  have,  in  our  view,  been 
signal  failures.  In  whatever  way  slavery  arose,  whether  as 
the  result  of  violent  compulsion,  or  whether  it  was  submitted 
to  voluntarily,  as  m  innumerable  instances  it  must  have 
been,  in  tlie  early  stages  of  society,  for  the  security  it  gave 
to  the  poor  and  defenceless,  against  injury  and  wrong  from 
violent  men,  or  to  procure  the  means  of  subsistence  in 
seasons  of  distress  and  famine,  (1)  it  was  plainly  an  insti- 
stution  already  in  existence  and  universally  recognized, 
when  Abraham  appeared  on  the  stage  of  action.  It  is  not 
improbable,  that  when  Terah,  the  father  of  Abraham,  left 
Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  he  left  with  a  retuiuc  of  servants.  This 
is  always  the  case  in  every  removal,  in  all  slaveholding 
communities,  except  where  families  are  in  extremely  impov- 
erished circumstances.  He  left  his  country  in  obedience  to 
the  divine  command,  and  on  their  way  to  Canaan,  took  up 
his  abode  at  Haran,  where  he  died,  and  where  his  family 
"  sojourned  many  days."  (2.)  When,  in  obedience  to  the 
divine  command,  he  left  Haran,  to  migrate  to  that  country 
which  was  to  be  the  seat  of  the  church  for  many  ages, 
"  he  took  Sarai  his  wife,  and  Lot  his  brother's  son,  and  all 
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the  substance  that  they  had  gathered,  and  the  sotds  they 
had  gotten  in  Haran,"  (3)  and  came  into  the  land  of  Canaan. 
He  was  at  this  time  seventy-five  years  of  age,  and  there 
had  been  time  for  his  property  in  servants  to  have  accu- 
mulated, both  by  purchase  and  by  their  natural  increase. 
After  he  entered  Canaan,  God  again  revealed  himself  to 
Abraham,  again  entered  into  covenant  with  him,  and  prom- 
ised to  his  seed  the  land  in  which  he  dwelt  A  famine 
compelled  him  to  go  into  Egypt,  and  while  there,  by  the 
interested  benefactions  of  Pharaoh,  his  servants,  both  male 
and  female,  were  greatly  increased  in  numbers.  A  few 
]reais  afterwards,  he  rescued  Lot,  his  substance,  his  women 
and  people,  out  of  the  hands  of  Chedorlaomer,  with  the  aid 
of  "  318  trabied  servants,"  i.  e.,  probably,  instructed,  well- 
taught  servants,  of  tried  fidelity,  "  bom  in  his  own  house." 
Abraham  was  now  about  84  years  old,  and  had  that  num- 
ber of  active  young  male  servants,  reared  and  carefully 
taught  by  himself.  According  to  the  usual  proportion  of  men, 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  to  the  remaining  members  of  so- 
ciety, Abraham  must  have  then  had  1690  servants,  at  least. 
These  yelidhey  baitho,  oixoyevsr^,  "servants  bom  in  the 
house,"  were  not  all  he  owned.  There  were  others,  "  bought 
with  his  money,"  who  regarded  him  as  their  master.  (4.) 
Again,  we  read  of  other  men-servants  and  maid-servants, 
given  to  Abraham  by  Abimelech,  king  of  the  Philistines. 

15.)  These  servants,  who  belonged  to  Abraham,  were  in- 
lerited  by  Isaac,  who,  l)esides  large  possessions  of  flocks 
and  herds,  which  continually  increased,  had  "  great  store  of 
servants"  so  that  he  excited  the  envy  of  the  Philistines.  (6.) 
Jacob,  too,  came  to  be  a  man  of  large  possessions.  The 
wonderful  increase  of  his  flocks  and  herds  while  with  Laban, 
is  fully  detailed  in  the  inspired  word.  The  care  of  these 
required  many  servants,  which  we  find  he  must  have  pos- 
sessed. (7.)  Esau  came  against  hitn  with  400  men,  which 
would  not  have  been  necessary,  had  the  company  of  Jacob 
been  small  and  feeble.    Jacob's  military  conquests  could 

(3)  Gen.  xii:  3 — 5;  souls  they  got  or  acquired,  hannephesh  ashcr  asu, 
mHoM  •4/vp^ijv  ijv  sxliitfavlo.  See  nephesh,  used  for  servants,  in  whom  a 
traffick  was  carried  on.   Ezek.  xxvii:    13.     Comp.  •\'\iX^  dvSj^ciwrwv. 

Apoc.  18:  13;  and  1  Mac.  x:  33. 

(4)  Genesis  xiv.  14:  xvii.  23.  (6)  Gen.  xxvi.  14. 
\^  Gen.  IX.  14.  (7)  Gen.  xxxii.  16. 
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not  have  been  made  with  his  single  hand  (8) ;  nor  could 
Simeon  and  Levi,  without  aid,  have  slain  all  the  men  of 
Shechcm.  There  must  have  been  a  body  of  dependents 
employed  by  them,  and  the  remaining  sons  of  Jacob,  when. 
they  performed  this  deed  of  violence  upon  the  people  of  a 
neighboring  prince.  (9.)  The  traffic  in  slaves,  too,  was 
rife  throughout  the  land  in  the  days  of  Joseph,  and  the 
Midianites  purchased  him  as  they  would  have  done  other 
kinds  of  merchandise.  (10.) 

Now,  it  has  been  asserted,  that  the  cases  of  Abraham  and 
the  patriarchs  were  so  different  from  ours,  that  we  cannot 
reason  from  one  to  the  other.  That  they  were  independent 
chiefs,  like  the  Arab  Schcicks,  and  that  their  servants  stood 
in  the  same  relation  to  them  as  the  Bedouin  tribes  do  to 
the  heads  of  the  clans  who  rule  over  them.  But  clan-ship 
and  domestic  servitude  are  very  different  things.  The 
Emirs  of  the  Syrians,  and  the  Scheicks  of  the  Arabs,  ars 
the  elective  rulers  of  the  tribes,  as  Jacob  was  of  the.li^ 
patriarchs.  The  servants  of  the  Emirs  and  Scheicks,  and 
their  subjects,  are  very  different  persons,  and  sustain  very 
different  relations. 

The  servitude  of  the  patriarchal  age,  was  hereditary  and 
perpetual.  Hagar  was  entirely  imder  the  control  of  her 
mistress,  Sarah,  and  her  children  were  bom  into  slavery,  and 
could  *not  inherit  with  the  son  of  the  free  woman."  (11.) 
If  she  had  remained  in  the  land,  her  children  must  have 
been  regarded  as  bom  into  a  state  of  bondage.  Job,  who, 
doubtless,  lived  in  the  patriarchal  age,  speaks  of  the  grave 
as  the  only  place  where  the  servant  is  free  from  his  master. 
(12.)  The  same  facts  go  to  show  that  they  were  not  bought 
out  of  slavery,  as  some  have  maintained,  for  the  purpose  of 
manumission ;  and  that  they  were  not  bought  from  them- 
selves, the  price  being  paid  to  them,  but  from  third  persons, 
is  further  evident  from'  Gen.  xvii.,  27,  where  purchasea 
slaves  are  said  to  have  been  "  bought  with  money  of  the 
stranger."  (13.) 

Nor  wais  the  servitude  existing  among  the  Hebrews,  after 
their  deliverance  from  Egypt,  materially  different  from  that 

(8)  Genesis  xlviii:  22.      (10)  Gen.  xxxvii:  28.      (12)  Job  iii:  19. 

(9)  G^.  xxxiv.  (11)  Gal.  iv:  21—31. 

(13)  See  many  false  reasonings  on  this  subject  in  Barnes  on  Slarery, 
Philad.,  1846. 
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among  us.  The  Jewish  servant  was  regarded  as  property, 
was  subject  to  the  discipline  of  his  master,  and  might  suffer 
exceedingly  under  that  discipline.  If  death  immediately 
ensued,  the  master  was  punished ;  but  if  the  servant  should 
survive  a  day  or  two,  there  should  be  no  punishment,  be- 
cause the  servant  was  "  his  money."  (14.)  In  none  of  the 
states  of  this  union,  is  there  a  law  which  bears  marks  of 
greater  severity  than  this  which  is  found  among  the  laws 
of  God.  The  Hebrews,  who,  through  poverty,  fell  under 
tfie  yoke  of  slavery,  were  released  at  the  year  of  Jubilee, 
but  others,  bought  of  the  heathen  around,  descended  as  an 
inheritance  to  children,  and  were  bondmen  forever.  (16.) 
Fugitive  slaves,  who  had  e^aped  from  their  masters,  were 
either  pursued  and  taken  by  their  masters  themselves,  or 
letumed  to  them  by  the  kindness  of  others.  (16.)  To  the 
labor  of  their  servants,  they  regarded  themselves  as  entitled, 
without  wages  or  compensation,  other  than  that  implied  in 
flieir  regular  support,  maintenan^,  and  protection,  (17)  in 
iheir  receiving  "their  portion  of  meat"  [7o  (filoiiHgm,  their 
aUowance,]  "  in  due  season."  (18.)  Our  abolition  brethren 
have  imdertaken  a  hard  task,  in  attempting  to  point  out 
any  essential  difference  between  the  slavery  of  the  biblical 
period  of  the  world's  history  and  that  of  this  age  and 
country. 
•    Now  God  was  pleased  to  set  up  his  Church,  when  he 

Sve  it  the  permanent  form  it  now  has,  in  a  slave-holding 
nily.    After  Abraham  had  rescued  Lot,  God  entered  into 

(U)  Exodasxxi:  20,21. 

(l&i  Lev.  XXV :  44,  46.    Joseph.  Antiq.  iii:  12,  3. 

(16J  1  Samuel  xxv:  10.  1  Kings,  ii:  39  et  seq.  Gen.  xvi:  6 — 9. 
Philemon:  11, 12,  16.  The  Abolitionists  of  the  North,  in  vain  appeal 
to  Dent,  xxiii:  15,  16,  to  justify  themselves  in  violating  the  Constitution 
of  tliefle  U.  S.,  by  the  detention  and  harboring  of  fugitives  from  service, 
vho  escape  to  the  free  states.  If  that  law  gave  immunity  to  tlie  runaway 
lenrant,  and  protection  from  the  claims  of  his  master,  servitude  was  im- 
possible in  the  Jewish  commonwealth.  If  a  servant,  by  escaping  from  his 
mister,  who  resided  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  into  the  confines  oi  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  could  not  be  reclaimed,  involuntary  servitude  was  unknown  in 
that  land.  Even  Mr.  Barnes,  ha.s  the  candor  to  acknowledge  that  "  this 
relates  only  to  the  slaves  which  escaped  to  the  country  of  the  Hebrews, 
firom  surrounding  nations,  and  that  it  did  not  contemplate  the  runaway 
slaves  of  the  Hebrews  in  their  own  land." — Slavery,  p.  140. 


(17)  Luke  xvii:  7— 10.    Matth.  xxv:  14  et  seq. 
(18    "  --     - 


^18)  Luke  xii:  41  — 48.    How  absurd  to  quote  such  passages  as  James 
5  :^4.    Jer.  22,  to  show  the  injustice  of  masters.    What  have  the  wages  of 
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a  covenant  with  him,  promising  him  an  heir,  and  a  postd- 
rity  like  the  stars  of  heaven  for  multitude ;  and  the  fortunes 
of  his  posterity  and  their  deliverance  from  Egypt  were  men- 
tioned. And  he  believed  in  the  Lord,  and  it  was  imputed 
to  him  for  righteousness.  (19.)  If  he  had  not  been  a  be- 
liever before,  he  at  least  at  this  time  became  interested  in, 
the  justifying  righteousness  of  Christ,  and  was  called  the 
Friend  of  God.  (20.) 

After  he  had  been  in  Canaan  ten  years,  Ishmael  was 
bom  of  his  handmaid  Hagar,  and  thirteen  years  after,  when 
Abraham  was  ninety-nine  years  of  age,  the  Lord  appeared 
imto  him  again,  entered  into  a  covenant  \vith  him,  renewed 
the  promise  of  a  numerous  seedj  and  eissured  him  that  he 
should  be  the  "  father  of  many  nations,"  changed  his  name 
from  Abram,  the  exalted  father^  to  Abraham,  the  exalted 
father  of  a  multitude — and  his  wife's  name  from  Sarai, 
perhaps  meaning  the  contentious,  or,  as  is  supposed  by  some, 
my  princess,  to  Sarah,  tfm  princess.  This  covenant  is  de- 
clared to  be  an  everlasting  covenant  with  Abraham  and  his 
seed.  Of  this  covenant,  circumcision  was  the  seal.  Every 
male  child  among  them,  in  all  their  generations,  was  to  be 
circumcised :  and  not  only  their  own  children  but  the  ser- 
vant also — he  that  was  bom  in  the  house,  or  bought  with 
money  of  the  stranger,  which  was  not  of  their  seed.  Twice 
is  this  repeated,  that  it  might  be  clearly  understood,  that  not 
their  children  only,  but  their  servants  also,  were  to  partake 
of  this  rite.  And  the  covenant  of  God  was  declared  to  be 
in  their  flesh  for  an  everlasting  covenant.  When  God  went 
up  from  communing  with  Abraham,  he  circumcised  all  the 
males  in  his  numerous  family,  bond  and  free,  hi  the  self- 
same day.  The  particularity  with  which  this  transaction 
is  recorded,  the  solemn  and  visible  appearance  of  God  *  to 
Abraham,  the  formal  covenant,  and  the  peculiar  seal  of  that 
covenant,  the  change  of  the  names  of  Abram  and  Sarai,  in- 
dicative of  a  change  of  relation,  show  that  this  was  the 
great  transaction  between  God  and  Abraham,  and  indicated 

hired  men  to  do  with  this  subject.  We  too  have  our  fAitf^iou^,  shekiyrifm, 
hired  servants,  and  are  as  punctual  in  the  payment  of  their  wa^es  as 
the  most  of  ou  fellow  citizens.  » 

(19)  Gen.x:  3,6.— Rom.  iv:  3.— Gal.  iii.  6. 

(20)  Jas.  ii.  22. 
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the  form  wliich  the  visible  church  was  to  assume  iu  after 
ages.  (21). 

The  Church  of  God  was  thus  established  in  the  family ; 
the  covenant  was  made  with  the  head  of  that  family ;  and 
all  whom  he  represented  in  the  family  relation,  not  only  his 
children,  but  his  servants  also,  obtained  a  membership  in 
the  visible  kingdom  of  God,  through  the  faith  of  Abraham, 
which  faith  he  had,  while  yet  uncircumcised.  That  this 
circumcision  was  the  seal  of  the  righteousness  of  faith,  of  a 
covenant  ecclesiastical,  (22)  and  not  a  mere  national  badge, 
nor  family  distinction,  is  what  the  Apostle  Paul  has  de- 
clared, and  what  we  have  ever  maintained  agahist  om-  op- 
ponents on  the  subject  of  infant  membership  in  the  Church. 

That  it  was  not  a  family  and  national  mark  in  its  origi- 
nal design,  is  further  evident  from  the  fact  that  it  is  ex- 
plained in  the  Scripture  to  denote,  as  the  Christian  rite  of 
baptism  does,  the  renovation  of  the  heart.  Depravity  is 
called  the  "  foreskin  of  the  heart ;"  the  imrenewed  and  im- 
humbled  are  called  "uncircumcised  in  heart;"  this  spiritual 
clicimaicision  was  ascribed  expressly  to  God  as  its  author ; 
and  even  in  the  New  Testament,  believers  are  described  as 
being  "  circumcised  in  Christ,  with  the  circumcision  made 
without  hands,"  and  the  true  circumcision  is  said  to  be  not 
"outward  in  tlie  flesh,  but  of  the  heart,  in  the  spirit  and  not 
in  the  letter,  whose  praise  is  not  of  men,  but  of^  God."  (23). 
And  further,  as  a  family  mark  or  a  national  badge,  it  was 
wholly  futile,  for  it  was  practised  by  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
the  Troglodytes  of  Africa,  and  the  Colchians  of  Asia,  is 
still  practised  by  Christians  of  the  Coptic  and  Abyssinian 
churches,  was  found  in  existence  among  the  Mexicans. 
when  first  visited  by  the  Spaniards,  and  has  been  found  to 
prevaU  among  many  tribes  of  Western  Africa  and  of  Poly- 
nesia. The  true  view  is,  that  it  was  a  sign  of  the  righteous- 
ness of  feith  and  of  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  it 
became  in  any  sense  a  national  mark  among  the  Jews,  only 
because  it  was  the  will  of  God  that  the  ecclesiastical  limits 
of  the  Jewish  people  should  coincide  with  those  of  the  state. 

(31)  See  Ghsnesis  xvii. 

(32)  Romans  iv.  11. 

(83)  Leviticus  uvi.  41.    Deut.  x.  16.    Deut.  xxx.  6.    Jcr.  iv.  4.    Acts 
Tii.  51.    Gal.  ii.  1 1.    Rom.  ii.  28,  39. 

Vol.  I.— No.  1.  10 
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Their  civil  government  was  a  Theocracy  as  well  as  their 
ecclesiastical.  (24.) 

With  this  sign  of  circumcision  and  seal  of  the  righteous- 
ness which  is  by  faith,  the  Jewish  church  were  commanded 
to  circumcise  all  their  male  servants,  both  those  "  born  in 
the  house,  and  those  bought  with  money  of  the  stranger," 
and  the  covenant  of  God  was  to  be  in  their  flesh  for  an 
everlasting  covenant.  He  that  was  not  so  circumcised, 
was  "  cut  oflf"  from  that  people.  The  rite  was  to  be  ob- 
served not  only  in  their  own  families  throughout  their  gen- 
erations, but  also  in  the  families  of  those  proselytes  of 
righteousness  who  were  received  among  them.  In  refer- 
ence to  these  last  they  added  the  ceremony  of  baptism, 
which  was  extended  to  persons  of  either  sex.  All  such 
persons  were  admitted  to  the  passover,  when  that  was  in- 
stituted on  the  eve  of  the  Exodus  from  Egypt.  A  foreigner 
and  a  hired  servant  could  not  eat  thereof.  (25). 

Such,  then,  was  the  principle  introduced  into  the  church 
by  the  Abrahamic  covenant.  Every  male  child  of  the 
servants  was  to  be  circumcised,  on  the  eighth  day,  on  the 
profession  of  faith  made  by  the  master.  And  every  adult 
servant,  after  suitable  instruction,  was  also  to  be  circimi- 
cised,  or  he  could  no  longer  remain  in  connection  with 
God's  chosen  people.  We  say  after  suitable  instruction^ 
for  although  Abraham  seems  to  have  circumcised  his  serv- 
ants all  at  the  same  time  after  God  had  gone  up  from  him, 
(26)  yet  these  servants  had  probably  been  sufliciently  long 
with  him  for  those  of  adult  years  to  have  become  acquainted 
with  the  doctrines  of  Abraham's  faith.  The  318  servants 
who  assisted  Abraham  in  the  rescue  of  Lot,  were  trained 
'servants,  or,  as  it  is  more  correctly  rendered  in  the  margin, 
instructed  servants,  the  word  so  translated  signifying  those 
imbued  with  knowledge.  (27).  Such  servants  were  taken 
on  this  critical  enterprise  because  they  were  attached  to 
their  master,  and  he  could  rely  on  their  fidelity.  And  God 
speaks  of  Abraham  as  one  who  would  conmiand  his  chil- 

(24)  See  on  the  extent  of  the  rite  of  Circumcision,  Spencer  de  Legibus 
HebrsBorum,  Michaelis'  Laws  of  Moses,  Kitto's  Biblical  Cyclopoedia,  Pen- 
ny Cyc,  vol.  vii. 

r25)  Exodus  xii.  43—50. 

'26 )  Grenesis  xvii. 

See  Gresenius,  Calvin,  Oleaster,  V atable,  Arias  Montanus,  and  the 
Arabic  and  Samaritan  versions. 
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dren  and  his  household  after  him,  and  adds,  They  shall 
keep  the  way  of  the  Lord  to  do  justice  and  judgment.  (28). 
Not  even  in  Abraham's  case,  then,  when  circumcision  was 
first  instituted,  is  it  necessary  to  suppose  it  was  performed 
upon  adults,  Avithout  a  previous  instructing  of  them  in  the 
things  of  religion.  After  it  was  fairly  histituted  and  brought 
into  practice,  the  necessity  of  circumcising  adults  would  be 
limited  to  the  few  servants  whom  the  Hebrews  might  ac- 
quire by  piurchase  from  the  nations  around,  or  who  might 
belong  to  proselyted  families.  On  all  other  servants  the 
rite  would  be  performed  in  infancy,  so  that  infant  circum- 
cision would  be  the  rule  in  the  case  of  servants  as  well  as 
among  the  free  bom  descendants  of  Abraham.  The  ques- 
tion whether  adult  servants  could  he  compelled  to  receive 
circumcision,  has  been  variously  decided.  Some  have  con- 
tended that  they  could,  not  only  from  the  passage,  (CJenesis 
xvii.  12,)  but  1.  Because  servants  were  the  property  of  their 
master,  and  obliged  to  accede  to  his  wislies.  2.  Because 
the  conunand  that  the  servant  should  be  circumcised,  is 
annulled  if  you  leave  it  at  his  option.  3.  If  it  were  not 
compulsory,  then  there  would  be  no  differtmcc  between  a 
slave  in  this  respect  and  the  hired  servant,  for  lie  7nis^kt  be 
circumcised  should  he  so  desire,  but  the  passage  (Exodus 
rii.  44,  45,)  makes  a  manifest  difference  between  his  case 
in  this  respect,  and  that  of  the  slave.  The  view  taken  by 
Maimonides  of  this  point,  he  thus  expresses : 

"Whether  a  servant  be  bom  in  the  ]X)wer  of  an  Israelite, 
or  whether  he  be  purchastid  from  the  heathen,  the  master 
is  to  bring  them  both  hito  the  covenant." 

"But  he  that  is  born  in  the  house  is  entered  on  the  eiglitlii 
day,  and  he  that  is  bought  with  money  on  the  day  on  which 
his  master  receives  him,  unless  the  slave  be  unwilling. 
For  if  the  master  receive  a  grown  slave  from  the  Cutliaeans, 
and  he  be  imwilling,  his  master  is  to  deal  witli  him  for  one 
jrear.  After  which,  should  he  refuse  so  long,  it  is  forbidden 
to  keep  him  longer  uncircumcised.  The  master  must  there- 
fore sell  him  back  to  the  Cuthajans,  from  whom  he  came. 
(29).    Bochart  adds  that  the  infants  of  slaves  could  be  cir- 

(38)  Genesis  xviii.  19. 

{29)  Maimon.  Hilchoth  Miloth,  ch.  i.  sec.  8,  quoted  in  Ainsworth  on 
Oenetis  xvii.,  in  Bochart  Hicroz.  Tom.  i.  p.  578,  and  in  Barnes  on  Slave- 
ry, p.  13S. 
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ciuncised  on  the  8th  day  by  the  master,  whether  their  pa- 
rents were  willing  or  not  The  same  usage  they  extended 
to  children  that  had  been  exposed  by  heathens,  or  taken  in 
war.  It  was  optional  with  them  whether  they  would  treat 
these  children  as  freemen  or  slaves ;  if  they  decided  to 
adopt  them  as  their  own  children,  this  was  aaknowledged 
at  the  time  of  their  circumcision  and  baptism,  otherwise 
they  were  circumcised  and  baptized  as  slaves.  "An  Israel- 
ite," says  Maimonides,  (30)  "that  takes  a  litde  Heathen 
child  or  finds  an  Heathen  infant,  and  baptizes  him  for  a 
proselyte,  behold  he  is  a  proselyte."  And  so  the  Rabbi 
Hezeluah,  in  the  Hierosol.  Jevamoth,  fol.  viii.  4,  "  Behcrid, 
one  finds  an  infant  cast  out,  and  baptizes  him  in  the  name 
of  a  servant,  do  thou  also  circumcise  him  in  the  name  of  a 
servant ;  but  if  he  baptize  him  in  the  name  of  a  freeman,  do 
thou  also  circumcise  him  in  the  name  of  a  freeman."  ^31). 

It  was  the  will  of  God,  then,  and  it  was  the  practice  of 
his  people,  &om  the  first  charter  of  the  church,  in  its  settled 
organized  form,  that  the  master  should  represent  his  whole 
household,  children  and  servants,  and  that  they  both  should 
receive,  as  far  as  it  could  be  affixed  to  them,  the  seal  of 
that  righteousness  of  faith  which  he  possessed.  This  ar- 
rangement preceded  the  Sinaitic  covenant,  and  was  not 
disannulled  "by  the  law  which  was  four  hundred  and 
thirty  years  after,"  but  was  confirmed  through  all  that 
period  till  the  coming  of  Christ. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  not  all  the  lineal  descendants 
of  Abraham  were  continued  in  this  covenant,  though  re- 
ceiving the  seal.  Ishmael  was  excluded  and  his  posterity, 
— Esau  and  his, — the  children  of  Keturah  and  theirs; 
*  constituting  a  larger  portion  of  Abraham's  descendants,  in 
all  after  eiges,  than  retained  their  ecclesiastical  connection 
with  their  great  progenitor.  The  Arabs  and  Saracens  have 
always  outnumbered  the  Jews. 

It  will  also  be  remembered,  that  the  nations  who  were  to 
be  destroyed  before  the  children  of  Israel,  but  who  were 
spared  and  reduced  to  a  state  of  servitude,  were  not  admit- 
ted to  the  right  of  circumcision,  nor  considered  a  part  of  the 

Halach  Aibdim,  c.  8. 

See  Maimonides  and  other  Jewish  authorities,  quoted  in  Wall  on 
Baptism,  I.  p.  15,  and  Lightfoot  on  Matt,  iii.  16,  Selden  de  Jnre, 
A>c.,  juxta  Discip.  Eloraeorum,  L.  ii.  c.  iii. 
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church  of  God.  They  were  employed  in  menial  offices,  in 
connection  with  the  tabernacle  and  temple,  but  were  not 
legarded  as  worthy  of  the  privileges  of  the  congregation, 
having  been  originally  under  the  ban,  either  of  expulsion 
fiom  the  land  or  utter  extermination,  if  they  should  resist 
the  occupation  of  Canaan  by  God's  chosen  people. 

At  length,  the  Jewish  nation  having  rejected  the  Messiah, 
were  broken  off  from  the  olive  tree  God  had  planted,  and 
we  were  grafted  in.  The  promise  to  Abraham,  that  he 
should  be  the  father  of  many  nations,  was  now,  for  the  first 
time,  fulfilled.  And  the  covenanted  church  received  a  wider 
extension ;  and  the  holy  mountain  of  the  Liord's  house  was 
no  longer  in  Judea,  but  wherever  men  should  be  found  to 
worship  him  in  spirit  and  truth.  Abraham  was  still  the 
&ther  of  the  faithful,  and  they  were  his  seed,  the  true  chil- 
dren contemplated  in  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  as  Paul,  in 
VBiious  passages  has  earnestly  taught. 

Baptism,  which  had  before  been  practised  in  the  admis- 
sion of  proselytes  of  righteousness,  and  extended  in  Jewish 
l^actice  to  parents  and  children,  male  and  female,  masters 
and  servants,  took  the  place  of  cncimicision  under  the  an- 
cient form  of  the  church,  and  had  the  same  spiritual  sig- 
nification. That  this  was  the  case,  we  have,  among  other 
things,  these  proofs,  that  circumcision  was  discontinued, 
and  baptism  used  to  answer  the  same  ends,  a  fact,  which 
all  history  confirms. — And  that  baptism  is  expressly  stated 
Id  be  in  place  of  circumcision,  Paul,  in  Col.  ii.  11,  12, 
»ys:  "In  whom  also  (i.  e.  in  Christ)  ye  are  circumcised 
with  the  circumcision  made  without  hands,  putting  off  the 
sins  of  the  flesh  by  the  circumcision  of  Christ,  buried  with, 
kkn  in  baptism.^ 

Justin  Martyr,  forty  years  after  the  Apostle,  uses  the  same 
language  in  his  disdogue  with  Trypho,  the  Jew,  calling 
baptism  the  Christian  circumcision — and  in  his  Quest,  ad 
Orthodoxy  repUes  to  the  question.  Why  we  do  not  practise 
eiicumcision  ? — "that  we  are  circumcised  by  baptism  with 
Christ's  circumcision."  Cyprian  and  the  Council  of  Car- 
thage, 150  years  after  the  Apostles,  constantly  call  baptism 
the  "spiritual  circumcision,"  and  represent  circumcision 
under  the  Old  Testament,  as  typical  of  baptism  in  the  New. 
(32.)    Basil,  260  years  after  the  Apostles,  Ambrose,  274, 

(32)  Wall.  1,  p.  103,  104. 
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Chrysostom,  280,  and  Agustine,  300  years  after  the  Apos- 
tles, all  call  baptism  by  the  name  of  circumcision,  and  in 
some  cases,  discuss  the  question  whether,  like  circumcision, 
it  is  to  be  administered  on  the  eighth  day. 

This  is  but  a  specimen  of  the  language  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  fathers  respecting  baptism,  and  its  substitution  in  the 
place  of  circumcision. 

The  same  authorities,  and  others,  claim  baptism  for  the 
infant  seed  of  believers,  or  speak  of  it  as  administered  to 
them  on  tlie  faith  of  tlieir  parents.  Do  we  find  it  also  ad- 
ministered to  slaves,  as  in  the  ancient  dispensation,  on  the 
faith  of  their  masters  7 

The  nearest  to  an  affirmative  answer  to  this  question, 
afforded  us  by  the  New  Testament,  is  die  family  or  house- 
hold baptisms,  of  which  we  read  in  the  Acts  and  the  Epis- 
tles. Lydia  was  baptized,  and  all  her  house ;  the  house  of 
Stephanas,  was  baptized  by  Paul;  the  house  of  the  Phillip- 
pian  jailor,  by  Paul  and  Silas ;  and  Crispus,  and  all  his 
house,  by  Paul  and  his  assistants  at  Corinth.  The  house 
of  Cornelius,  too,  was  baptized  by  Peter.  The  house  of 
Onesiphonis  is  spoken  of  with  honorable  mention,  and  the 
salutation  of  Paul  is  sent  to  the  families  of  Narcissus  and 
Aristobulus.  (33.)  Here  are  eiglit  Christian  families  spoken 
of  in  the  New  Testament,  four  of  which  are  expressly  men- 
tioned as  baptized,  and  the  others,  if  ( 'hristian,  we  know, 
had  also  received  baptism  as  the  rite  which  admitted  them 
into  the  Christian  church.  We  argue  against  our  opponents 
in  the  baptismal  controversy,  that  in  so  many  famihes  there 
must  have  been  infants,  and  if  the  family  was  baptized, 
these  were  baptized  with  their  parents.  And  may  we  not, 
with  ecjual  reason  ar^ue,  that  if  in  a  slaveliolding  commu- 
nity, eight  Christian  lamilies  received  baptism,  which  bap- 
tism was  governed  by  the  same  rules  as  circumcision,  only 
that  it  was  more  extensive  in  its  application,  being  applied 
to  persons  of  either  sex,  that  the  slave,  or  at  least  the  infant 
slave,  shared  in  the  same  rite  with  the  children  of  the  mas- 
ter ?  Suppose  there  had  been  no  change  in  the  form  of  the 
rite  of  initiation  into  tlie  visible  church,  in  the  form  of  the 
seal  of  the  ecclesiastical  covenant  made  with  Abraham, 
and  that  Christ  had  directed  his  disciples  to  go  hito  all  the 

(33)  Romans  zvi:  10,  11. 
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earth  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature,  circumcising 
them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  would  they  not  have  applied  the  rite  of  circumcision 
to  all  members  of  the  family,  on  whom  it  could  be  per- 
formed, both  bond  and  free  ?  Would  not  the  servant  have 
shared  with  the  master  and  his  children  in  the  sacred  rite  1 
Why,  then,  was  it  not  so,  where  baptism  was  practised  in 
lieu  of  circumcision.  Where  is  the  law  repealing  the  an- 
cient practice,  and  debarring  a  portion  of  those  who  shared 
in  the  rite  and  in  its  advantages,  from  their  former  privi- 
teges.  But  it  was  only  circumcision  which  was  discon- 
tinued. Baptism,  which  before  prevailed  in  the  reception 
of  proselytes  to  Judaism,  was  retained  and  clothed  with 
new  divine  sanctions.  But,  this  baptism  had  been  per- 
formed upon  the  entire  families  of  proselytes,  including 
servants,  and  when  the  Apostles  were  called  to  baptize,  they 
would,  imless  divinely  admonished  otherwise,  administer  it 
to  parents  and  their  children,  and  also  to  the  infant  slaves 
of  masters,  professing  faith  in  Christ.  It  was  most  natural 
for  them  to  do  so.  It  can  hardly  be  believed,  that  in  coun- 
tries where  there  were  from  three  to  five  slaves  to  every 
freeman,  as  was  the  case  among  the  Romans  and  Greeks, 
eight  families,  and  these  not  in  the  lowest  class  of  society, 
could  be  received  into  the  church,  and  not  one  slave  be 
coimected  with  them.  Mention  is  expressly  made  of 
"the  household  servants"  of  Cornelius,  and  wo  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  tliere  were  bond-servants  connected 
with  the  households  of  the  jailor  of  Philippi,  of  Lydia, 
at  Crispus  and  Ciaius,  of  Onesiphorus,  of  Narcissus,  and 
Aiistohulus.  As  the  houses  or  families  of  these  persons 
were  Christian,  their  being  so,  was  acknowledged  by  ad- 
ministering to  them  the  baptismal  rite.  Should  any  one 
contend  that  the  Dixof  of  the  master  is  less  extensive  than 
die  «nti<i  of  the  master — ^that  the  one  is  the  house,  the  resi- 
dence of  his  propr  family,  and  the  other,  his  whole  premises, 
including  the  dwellings  of  his  domestics,  and  that  when 
used  metaphorically  of  families,  the  one  includes  the  chil- 
dren, the  other  the  servants  also,  and  that  because  the  oixtf 
of  Lydia  and  others,  alone  arc  spoken  of  as  baptized,  that 
therefore  the  children  alone  ol'  these  believers  were  baptized 
with  them,  and  their  servants  were  not  baptized;  we 
then  reply,  that  the  distinction,  though  ingenious,  does  not 
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seem  to  be  borne  out  by  the  prevailing  use  of  the  Greek 
language,  that  oixo^  and  oixia  are  used  interchangeably, 
and  that  the  oixo^:  of  Stephanas  in  1  Cor.  i:  16,  is  his  oixia 
in  1  Cor.  xvi:  15.  We  also  read  in  1  Timothy  iii:  12, 
that  the  deacons  were  to  be  the  husband  of  one  wife,  ruling 
their  children  and  their  own  houses  well,  xai  a-gjv  loiuv  oiuiv. 
The  houses  of  the  deacons  were  7nore  than  their  children, 
and  included,  therefore,  we  suppose,  their  servants^  and  all 
matters  pertaining  to  their  domestic  arrangements.  (34J 
We  infer,  then,  that  the  household  baptisms  of  the  New 
Testament  may  have  included  the  servants  of  tlie  family 
Is  well  as  the  children.-  And  if  they  were  not  included, 
then  was  the  principle  regulating  the  application  of  circum- 
cision under  the  Old  Testament  changed  under  the  New, 
and  one  entire  class  of  persons  excluded  from  the  privileges 
secured  to  them  "by  a  former  and  preparatory  dispensation. 

But  of  this  change,  we  have  not  one  particle  of  evidence; 
the  presumption  is  otherwise;  and  till  the  contrary  is 
shown,  we  must  believe  that  infant  servants  were  baptized 
as  well  as  infant  children,  on  the  faith  of  the  head  of  the 
family,  who  stood  for  the  children  of  his  own  race,  in  the 
relation  of  father,  and  for  the  rest,  in  the  relation  of  master. 
Both  these  relations  were  appointed  by  God,  as  the  nexus 
which  united  persons,  who,  through  their  necessary  condi- 
tion, were  not  responsible  themselves,  with  his  visible 
church,  which  connection  was  acknowledged  in  circum- 
cision, under  the  old  economy,  as  it  is  by  baptism,  under 
the  new. 

In  tracing  down  the  subject  of  our  investigation  to  later 
times,  we  find  no  reference  to  servants  by  name  as  the  sub- 
jects of  baptism,  till  the  fourth  century.  We  there  find  evir 
dencc  that  infant  slaves  were  offered  by  their  masters  for 
baptism.  Augustine,  in  his  letter  to  Boniface,  says,  "  You 
see  that  a  great  many  are  offered,  not  by  their  parents,  but 
by  any  other  persons,  as  infant  slaves  {servuli)  are  some- 
times offered  by  their  masters ;  and  sometimes  where  the 
parents  are  deaid,  their  infants  are  baptized,  being  offered 

(34)  Compare  Gen.  17:  19:  For  I  know  him,  that  he  will  command  his 
children  and  his  household  [the  Ixx.  7ui  oi'xc<j  au7ou,)  after  him.  But 
the  houshold  of  Abraham  consisted,  when  Sarah  and  Isaac  were  deducted, 
of  his  servants. 
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by  any  that  can  aORa  to  show  this  compassion  upon  them." 
Children  that  were  cruelly  exposed  by  the  heathen,  were 
also  incorporated  into  the  church  by  baptism,  and  educated 
at  its  expense ;  so  were  captive  children  taken  in  war,  or 
redeemed,  pr  bought  with  money."  Augustine  also  says  in 
his  Treatise  on  Grace  and  Free  Will,  "  that  this  grace  is 
sometimes  vouchsafed  to  the  children  of  infidels,  that  they 
are  baptized,  when  by  some  means,  through  the  secret  Prov- 
tfeiice  of  God,  they  happen  to  come  into  the  hands  of  pious 
Iftriatians.  (35).  The  same  thing  is  asserted  of  exposed 
children,  by  Ambrose.  (36).  And  in  the  Pandects  ot  Jus- 
tinian, it  is  made  penal,  if  any  converted  Pagan  shall  fail 
to  present  his  infant  children,  or  shall  leave  his  servants  in 
enor.  And  in  the  Novels  of  Justinian  it  is  enjoined,  that 
the  infants  of  the  Samaritans  should  be  at  once  baptized, 
and  the  rest  who  had  reached  the  years  of  discretion,  not 
till  they  had  been  instructed  two  years  in  the  faith,  and  in 
a  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.  ^37). 

,  We  find,  then,  that  it  was  tne  custom  and  law  of  the 
Church  at  this  period,  that  infant  slaves  should  be  baptized 
on  the  fsiith  of  their  masters,  and  that  those  of  a  mature  age 
should  be  prepared  for  baptism  by  a  proper  course  of  in- 
atraction  in  religion. 
.  The  interest  which  conscientious  masters  took  in  the  re- 

a^ious  education  and  salvation  of  their  servants,  is  strikingly 
ustrated  by  an  incident  which  occurred  in  the  early  part 
of  the  fifth  century.  A  gentleman  of  Carthage  had  bought 
a  negro  slave,  that  had  been  brought  out  of  the  heart  of 
Afiica,  where  Christianity  was  wholly  unknown ;  his  mas- 
tsr  had  caused  him  to  be  instructed  in  the  faith — he  was 
a  Catechumen  for  some  time,  and  at  last  was  admitted 
among  the  competents  for  baptism.  He  had  appeared  be- 
fcre  the  Church,  made  his  profession  of  faith,  and  the  usual 
renunciations.  But  just  before  the  time  of  baptism,  he  be- 
came sick  of  a  fever,  and  became  speechless.  He  was  bap- 
tised, however,  others  answering  in  his  name,  as  if  he  had 
been  an  infant,  and  soon  afterwards  died.  Ferrandus,  dea- 
con of  Carthage,  who  writes  these  circumstances  in  a  letter 
to  Fulgentius,  bishop  of  Ruspa,  had  some  doubts  concern- 
Chap.  22,  Tom.  vii.  p.  827. 

L?55  ^^  Vocat.  Gent.,  1.  i.,  c.  8. 

lY)  Cod.  Instit.  1.  i.  til.  xi.  Novell  Coll.  ix.    Tit.  xxvi.  Nov.  cxliv. 
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iiig  this  baptism.  He  does  iiot  see  ndfrW^could  be  valid 
in  the  case  of  onqgfapable  of  reason;  for,  says  he,  it  is  in- 
fants only  who  have*none  but  original  sin,  whom  we  be- 
heve  to  be  saved  by  the  faith  of  those  that  bring  them. 
Pulgentius,  in  reply,  comforts  Ferrandus,  respecting  the 
salvation  of  the  deceased  negro.  He  argues  that  the  con- 
dition required  by  our  Saviour  for  adult  persons  was,  that 
they  should  believe  and  be  baptized.  This  man  had  both 
faith  and  baptism.  Faith,  and  the  profession  of  it,  was  hid 
own  act — baptism,  the  act  of  the  minister.  God's  taking 
away  his  senses,  was  no  sign  of  his  rejecting  him.  He 
had  his  senses  when  he  professed,  and  was  alive  when  he 
was  baptized.  (38). 

We  perceive  now,  by  these  facts,  what  was  the  opinicm 
of  the  Church  at  that  day.  It  was,  that  masters  should  do 
all  for  the  instruction  and  salvation  of  their  adult  slaves  in 
their  power,  that  they  should  strive  to  have  them  prepared 
for  baptism  on  the  profession  of  their  own  faith,  but  that 
their  infant  slaves  should  be  baptized  on  the  faith  of  the 
master  himself  The  adult  slave  could  in  no  case  be  bap- 
tized if  his  master  was  a  Christian,  without  his  testimony 
to  the  character  of  the  servant  being  first  obtained,  whicn 
is  required  also  by  the  Apostolic  Constitutions.  (39). 

As  we  come  down  to  the  divines  of  the  period  of  ti\B 
reformation  and  after,  we  find  similar  views  entertainecL 
Calvin,  in  his  commentary  on  Genesis  xvii.  12,  "He  that  is 
bom  in  the  house,"  (fcc,  says,  "  God  commanded  Abraham 
to  circumcise  whomsoever  he  had  in  his  own  power.  In  this 
shone  forth  his  singular  love  towards  holy  Abraham,  that 
his  grace  embraces  his  whole  house.  We  know  that  f<M^ 
merly  slaves  were  scarcely  reckoned  as  numbered  among  ' 
men.  But  God,  because  of  his  favor  to  his  servant,  adopls 
them  as  his  oim  sons.  To  this  mercy  nothing  at  all  can 
be  added.  The  pride  of  the  flesh  is  cast  down,  when  God, 
without  respect  of  persons,  joins  the  free  and  bond  toget|her. 
Moreover,  in  the  person  of  Abraham  he  prescribes  this  law 
to  all  his  servants,  that  they  should  strive  to  bring  whoever 
are  subject  to  their  power,  into  the  companionship  of  the 

(38)  Wall  1,  408:  Bingham  3,  180. 

(39)  Lib.  viii.  c.  32.  •'  Slaves  were  not  received  to  baptism  without  the 
consent  of  their  masters,  who  in  such  cases  became  their  sponsors  or  god- 
fatlisni."    Coleman.  Christ.  Antiqq.,  p.  285. 
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same  faith.  Fbrineuidividual  families  of  the  pious  should 
be  80  many  churches.  Therefore  if  M^e^sire  to  prove  our 
piety,  every  one  of  us  should  labor  tQ  have  his  house  or- 
dered in  obedience  to  God.  Not  only  does  he  command 
Abraham  to  dedicate  and  offer  to  the  Lord  those  slaves 
bom  in  his  house,  but  whomsoever  he  might  afterwards 
have  acquired." 

Slavery  did  not  exist  in  its  proper  distinctive  character 
ia  the  countries  of  the  Reformation,  nor,  except  to  a  very 
tfanited  extent,  in  the  colonies  of  those  countnes  in  which 
die  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  were  professed,  at  the  time 
when  the  several  Protestant  confessions  were  drawn  up. 
The  attention  of  the  divines  of  that  period,  therefore,  was 
not  drawn  to  this  relation,  and  it  seems  not,  as  a  general 
thing,  to  have  been  present  to  their  minds  when  giving 
their  decisions  as  to  the  subjects  of  baptism.  Yet  the  Re- 
foimed  Chiuch  of  France  admits  the  principle  implied,  in 
relation  to  children  of  parents  who  £y«  members  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  or  who  have  been  and  are  excommuni- 
cated, and  in  relation  also  to  the  children  of  Bohemians, 
Saracens  and  Gipsies.  These  were  admitted  to  baptism 
when  presented  by  godly  sureties,  their  parents  consenting, 
and  the  sureties  bmding  themselves  to  see  them  educated 
imd  instructed  in  the  true  religion.  (40^. 

Andrew  Rivet,  a  divine  of  Holland  m  the  year  1661,  ex- 
presses himself  in  the  following  terms :  "  By  this  consider- 
ation is  resolved  that  question  often  agitated,  and  which 
also  has  arisen  in  this,  our  time,  in  respect  to  the  baptism 
of  those  who  are  bom  of  imbelieving  parents ;  and  so,  if  we 
regard  their  origin,  are  not  in  the  divine  covenant  For  it 
appears  that  many  have  been  baptized  when  they  were  not 
fee  imbued  with  a  true  knowledge  of  Christian  doctrine, 
aor  arrived  at  that  age  when,  a&r  sufficient  instruction, 
diey  might  be  able  to  render  a  reason  of  their  faith.  For 
it  is  the  constant  opinion  of  the  ancient  and  modem  Theo- 
logians that  adult  unbelievers  should  not  be  baptized  be- 
fine,  subjected  to  diligent  catechetical  instruction,  they  can 
render  a  reason  for  their  faith,  and  not  only  consent,  but  in 
addition  earnestly  demand,  the  administration  of  baptism. 
Concerning  such  as  are  baptized  after  open  profession  of 

(40)  See  Aymon.  Synodes  Nationaux,  Tom.  1,  p.  177,  Cluick's  Synodi- 
con,  vol.  1,  p.  xiv. 
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their  faith,  although  all  things  have  not  been  exactly  ob- 
served, no  difficulty  is  made.  The  doubt  respects  the  chil- 
dren of  unbelievers  who  are  offered  for  baptism  by  men 
who  are  Christians.  Instances  of  this  are  not  few,  espe- 
cially in  these  times  in  which  various  regions  before  4m- 
known  having  been  discovered,  the  infants  of  unbelievers, 
plainly  aliens  from  Christ,  have  been  brought  away,  ana 
baptized  with  Christian  baptism.*  Concerning  these,  it  is 
inquired  whether  they  are  fit  subjects  of  baptism,  sinoe 
they  did  not  belong  to  the  covenant  of  God,  but  sprang 
from  Pagan  or  Mahomedan  unbelievers.  This  reply,  there- 
fore, is  given :  either  these  infants  which  are  baptized,  were 
baptized  not  only  while  their  parents  were  unwilling,  but 
while  the  children  remaining  still  in  their  parent's  power. 
Such  could  not  be  baptized,  and  we  affirm  the  baptism  ad- 
ministered unto  them  to  be  invalid,  because  true  baptism 
requires  those  to  whom  it  is  administered,  to  be  in  the  cove- 
nant. Or  these  infants  have  been  taken  by  Christians  and 
brought  into  servitude,  or  have  been  bought  with  their  mo- 
ney. In  this  case  we  say  that  baptism  can  be  administered 
to  them  on  the  same  principle  that  circimicision  was  to  the 
servants  of  Abrc^ham,  that  were  either  bom  in  his  house  or 
bought  with  his  money.  Moreover,  if  any  have  been  bap- 
tized in  infancy.  Christians  into  whose  power  they  came 
being  the  procurers,  we  hold  their  baptism  valid,  and  would 
not  repeat  it.  *  *  *  To  this  head  is  to  be  referred  that 
declaration  of  the  author  of  the  treatise  de  vocatione  Gen- 
tium, in  Prosper  Lib.  2,  c.  8,  "Sometimes  this  grace  is  con- 
ferred on  the  children  of  unbelievers,  that  they  are  baptized 
when,  by  the  secret  providence  of  God,  they  come  in  any 
way  into  the  hands  of  the  pious."  Hence  we  gather  that  it 
was  the  practice  of  the  ancient  church  to  baptize  the  infants 
of  unbelievers,  but  after  they  came  into  the  hands,  t.  c.  into 
the  power  of  pious  persons."  (il), 

Benedict  Pictet,  Professor  of  Theology  in  Geneva,  in  1721, 
holds  the  following  language :  "It  is  demanded  if  one  must 
baptize  infants  that  are  foimdlings,  and  of  whom  one  does 
not  know  whose  they  are.     I  answer  that  we  may  baptize 

*  Columbus  bore  away  500  natives  of  America,  to  be  sold  in  the  mar- 
kets of  Seville.  They  were  afterwards  liberated  by  Isabella.  But  the 
same  was  done  by  other  discoverers. 

(41)  And.  Rivet,  Exercit.  Ixxxix.  in  Genesis.    Opera  Tom.  1.  p.  343. 
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them,  provided  there  presenl,  himself  some  one  who  prom- 
ises to  have  them  trained  in  the  true  religion.  It  is  de- 
manded if  one  may  baptize  children  taken  in  war,  or  which 
are  purchased,  they,  being  unbelievers.  I  answer,  yes,  pro- 
YiAed  we  are  very  sure  of  training  and  instructing  them 
before  baptizing  them."  In  this  last  decision  Pictet  seems 
lo  have  in  view  youth  past  the  period  of  infancy.  In 
the  former  he  deems  the  pledge  of  some  competent  surety, 
such  as  a  beUeving  master  would  be  in  reference  to  his 
servant,  all  that  is  requisite.  '^  The  subjects  of  baptisin,'' 
aays  he,  in  another  place,  '^are  all  that  are  in  the  covenant, 
whether  they  b^  really  such,  or  are  likely  to  become  such, 
either  on  account  of  their  outward  profession  and  conunun- 
ioD  with  the  faithAil,  or  on  accoimt  of  their  being  bom  of 
Christian  parents.  (^). 

These  authorities,  we  have  quoted,  were  all  divines,  re- 
spectively of  the  churches  of  Holland,  France,  and  Geneva, 
divines  of  our  own  Presbyterian  faith,  and  holding  the 
strictest  views  as  to  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  our 
church.  To  them,  we  may  add  the  more  recent  opinion  of 
Dr.  Miller,  of  the  Princeton  Seminary,  who,  in  his  treatise 
on  Infant  Baptism,  says,  "  If  deserted,  or  orphan  children, 
be  cast  in  the  families  of  strangers,  who  are  in  no  way  re- 
lated to  them  according  to  the  flesh,  but  who  are  willing  to 
stand  in  the  place  of  parents,  and  train  them  up  for  God ; 
even  these  strangers,  in  short,  any  person  of  suitable  char- 
acter, who  may  be  willing  to  assume  the  charitable  office 
of  giving  them  a  Christian  education,  may,  and  ought  to 
present  such  children  for  Christian  baptism.  Not  only  the 
oflspring  of  Abraham's  body,  but  ''  all  who  were  bom  in 
his  house,  and  all  that  were  bought  with  his  money,"  were 
commanded  to  be  circumcised.  Surely,  no  Christian  who 
has  a  child,  white  or  black,  placed  in  his  family,  and  likely 
to  be  a  permanent  member  of  it,  can  doubt  that  it  is  his 
duty  to  give  it  a  faithful  Christian  education.  And  as  one 
great  object  of  infant  baptism  is  to  secure  this  point,  he  will 
not  hesitate  to  offer  it  up  to  God  in  that  ordinance  which  he 
has  appointed,  providea  no  valid  objection  in-  regard  to  the 

(AS)  Pictet  La  Theologie  Chretienne,  Tom.  ii.    Liv.  xv.,  chap.  xii. 
Theologia  Christiana,  Lib.  xiv.,  cap.  4. 
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wishes  of  the  parents  of  such  a  child  interpose  to  prevent 
it"  (43.) 

Similar  to  this  has* been  the  decision  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  in  these  United  States.  In  the  year  1786,  the  Synod 
of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  then  the  highest  judicatory 
of  our  church  in  this  country,  decided,  "  that  Christian  mas- 
ters and  mistresses,  whose  religious  professions  and  conduct 
are  such  as  to  give  them  a  right  to  the  ordinance  of  bap- 
tism for  their  own  children,  may,  and  ought  to  dedicate  the 
children  of  their  household  to  God  in  that  ordinance,  when 
they  have  no  scruple  of  conscience  to  the  contrary."  The 
overture,  which  called  forth  this  decision,  came  from  tfie 
Presbytery  of  Donnegal,  and  was,  *  Whether  Christian  mas- 
ters aiid  mistresses  ought,  in  duty,  to  have  such  children 
baptized,  as  are  under  their  care,  though  bom  of  parents  not 
in  the  commimion  of  any  Christian  church?'"  And  in 
1816,  the  General  Assembly  decided:  .  "1.  That  it  is  the 
duty  of  masters  who  are  members  of  the  church,  to  present 
the  children  of  parents  in  servitude  to  the  ordinance  of  bap- 
tism, provided  they  are  in  a  situation  to  train  them  up  in 
the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,  thus  securing  to 
them  the  rich  advantages  which  the  Gospel  provides. 

"2.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  Christian  ministers  to  inculcate 
this  doctrine,  and  to  baptize  all  children  of  this  description, 
when  presented  to  them  by  their  masters."  (44.) 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  decision  that  the  infants  of 
behoving  servants  shall  be  admitted  to  baptism  on  the  faith 
of  their  parents,  thus  making  it  the  rule  of  the  church  to 
administer  baptism  to  infant  slaves,  when  presented  either 
by  their  believing  masters  or  their  believing  parents. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  these  resolutions  were  passed 
by  the  highest  judicatories  of  our  church,  when,  as  yet,  the 
institution  of  domestic  slavery  pervaded  the  entire  church 
in  this  land,  and  long  before  any  of  the  modem  theories  of 
abolition  came  into  vogue.  They  are  the  conclusions  to 
which  conscientious  men  of  slaveholding  communities  came, 
when  meditating  on  their  own  responsibilities  to  their  ser- 

(43)  Miller  on  Infant  Baptism,  p.  57. 

(44)  Minutes  of  Synod  oi  New  York  and  Philadelphfa,  p.  519.  Digest, 
p.  97.   Hodge's  History  of  Pres.  Ch.,  ii.,  413. 
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vants  in  the  light  of  God's  word.  The  rule  by  them  estab- 
lished, appeajTS  to  be  correct  and  scriptural,  and  sustained 
too  by  ecclesiastical  usage.  The  only  question  is,  whether 
it  is  in  all  respects  as  strenuous,  as  a  proper  regard  to  the 
commands  of  God  and  the  duties  of  believing  masters,  would 
make  it ;  whether,  in  fine,  there  are  any  circumstances  which 
wUl  exempt  believing  masters  from  presenting  their  infant 
servants  to  God  in  baptism,  which  would  not  also  exempt 
them  from  presenting  their  infant  children?  Under  the 
Abiahamic  covenant,  diuring  a  former  dispensation,  both 
children  and  servants  were  circumcised.  Why,  under  the 
Abrahamic  covenant,  in  the  present  dispensation,  this  cove- 
nant being  still  in  force,  should  they  not  be  baptized  ?  Is 
it  said  that  the  covenant  was  made  with  Abraham  and  his 
seed,  and  therefore  is  now  to  be  confined  to  the  believer  and 
his  seed?  We  reply  that  the  seal  of  the  covenant  was  origi- 
nally applied  to  more  than  the  natural  seed  of  Abraham; 
it  was  applied  by  express  divine  appointment  to  all  whom 
he  held  as  property,  and  represented  as  such ;  it  was  re- 
garded as  the  privilege  of  the  servant  of  the  believing  mas- 
ter, that  he  also  should  have  that  measure  of  connection 
with  the  visible  church,  which  circumcision  gave.  Is  it 
asked  if  this  privilege  shall  also'  ie  extended  ni  the  New 
Dispensation,  to  adult  servants,  as  m  the  old?  We  an- 
swer, No — because  in  the  New,  the  requirement  addressed, 
manifestly  to  adult  persons,  is,  believe  and  be  baptized,  and 
in  their  case,  the  application  of  baptism  is  limited  to  such 
as  make  a  credible  profession  of  faith  in  Christ.  The  duty 
of  the  master  to  his  adult  slave,  we  conceive  to  be,  to  in- 
struct him  by  every  means  in  liis  power,  in  a  knowledge  of 
Christ,  and  to  use  the  proper  means  for  his  conversion,  that 
be  may  believe  in  Christ,  and  be  baptized,  when  he  so  be- 
lieves, on  the  profession  of  his  own  faith.  We  hold  to 
*beUever's  baptism"  for  all  adults,  but  maintain  that  infants 
are  to  be  baptized  on  the  faith  of  their  parents,  if  firee,  or  on 
the  faith  of  their  masters,  if  the  children  are  bom  in  slavery 
md  their  own  parents  arc  not  members  of  the  church,  or  do 
not  choose  to  offer  them  on  the  profession  of  their  own  faith. 
By  all  means,  the  master  is  to  see  to  it,  and  on  him  the 
responsibility  is  made  to  rest  by  God's  word,  of  haying 
them  dedicated  to  God  in  baptism,  and  trained  up  in  a 
knowledge  of  his  ways.    God  will  have  families  and  house- 
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holds,  entire  households,  their  head  being  a  believer  in 
Christ,  acknowledged  as  joined  to  his  church,  and  taught 
to  know  his  ways.  Where  domestic  slavery  exists,  he 
holds  the  master  responsible  for  all  this.  And  the  consci- 
entious master,  if  he  views  the  subject  rightly,  dare  not 
content  himself  with  exacting  their  daily  toil  from  his  ser- 
vants, and  furnishing  them  as  he  does  the  brute  beasts  that 
labor  for  him  merely  with  their  (filo^uil^m,  their  portion  of 
meat  in  due  season,  with  a  house  to  protect,  and  clothing 
to  cover  them,  and  care  in  sickness  and  old  age.  He  is 
held  responsible,  by  God,  for  their  religious  training,  as  the 
parent  is  for  the  religious  training  of  the  child,  (though  not 
to  the  same  degree,  for  neither  is  the  opportunity  nor  the 
ability  the  same,)  and  to  secure  this,  God  has  determined 
that  mey  shall  belong  to  his  church,  as  the  infant  child  of 
the  believer  shall  belong  to  his  church,  that  whoever  be- 
comes a  permanent  member  of  a  family  whose  head  is  a 
believer,  whether  it  be  by  being  bom  of  his  seed,  or  by 
being  bom  in  his  house,  though-tlot  of  his  seed,  or  by  being 
bought  with  money  from  the  stranger,  shall  be  also  a  mem- 
ber of  his  church,  and  acknowledged  as  such  by  the  pri- 
mary rite  of  initiation.  God  does  not  place  men  under  die 
absolute  power  of  others  without  binding  those,  under  whom 
they  are  so  placed,  by  tlie  most  stringent  obligations.  The 
father  is  made,  by  God^s  appointment,  not  merely  the  natursd, 
but  the  ecclesiastical  head  of  tlie  child  in  his  infant  years, 
and  so  the  master  is  of  the  servant.  By  a  double,  yea, 
triple  bond,  nature,  law  and  covenant,  the  father  and  mas- 
ter, themselves  being  free  and  responsible,  are  held  bound 
for  the  dependent  and  irresponsible  members  of  their  fam- 
iUes.  In  this  way,  is  there  a  compensation  divuiely  ap- 
pointed for  the  abridgment  both  these  relations  suppose,  of 
the  personal  freedom  of  those  in  subjection.  In  this  way. 
are  both  relations  made  to  subserve  mterests  for  time  ana 
etemity,  precious  to  society  and  to  the  bodies  and  souls  of 
the  major  portion  of  society.  In  the  providence  of  GocL 
these  bondmen  have  been  torn  from  their  country,  and 
placed  under  Christian  masters  for  their  salvation.  Num- 
bers of  them  have  been  joined  to  Christ,  while  their  breth- 
ren at  home  are  worshippers  of  the  devil.  But  how  much 
faster  would  their  illumination  and  sanctification  have  been 
secured,  if  believing  masters  had  acknowledged  this  sacred 
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relation  they  sustain  to  tliem,  dedicated  them  to  God  in 
infancy,  and  trained  them  up  for  him.  How  would  the  re- 
proach of  slavery  itself  have  been  well  nigh  rolled  away,  and 
the  sacred  influence  of  religion  have  blessed  with  its  ha|q)y 
purifying  yx)wer  the  hut  of  the  servant  and  the  dwelling  of 
his  master  ?  How  would  the  providence  of  God,  in  bring- 
ing them  to  this  Christian  land,  to  learn  the  ways  of  peace, 
been  more  signally  vindicated  in  the  eyes  of  all  mankind? 
When  a  Christian  man  finds  himself  in  the  condition  of 
Abraham,  the  fatlier  of  the  faithful,  i.  e.,  of  believers,  he 
must  follow  liis  example  wherein  it  has  l)een  crowned  with 
the  divine  appnwal.  This  being  ascertained,  the  consci- 
entious man,  must  ever  regard  him  as  a  patteni,  and  be 
found  walking  in  the  steps  of  faithful  Abraham.  He  would 
80  have  many  proofs  of  the  divine  apj)robation.  "Shall  I 
hide  from  Abraham,  saith  the  Lord,  that  thing  which  I  do : 
For  I  know  him,  that  he  will  command  his  children  and 
his  household  after  him,  and  they  shall  keep  the  way  of 
the  Lord,  to  do  justice  and  judgment ;  that  the  Lord  may 
bring  upon  Abraham  that  which  he  hath  spoken  of  him." 
The  master  is  responsible  for  all  his  hoase.  This  respon- 
sibiUty,  Joshua,  another  ancient  master,  felt,  and  made  this 
noble  determination:  "But  as  for  me  and  my  house,  we 
will  serve  the  Lord."  And  Solomon,  who  in  his  great  pros- 
perity, got  him  servants  and  maidens,  and  had  servants 
bom  in  his  house,  so  that  he  became  great  and  increased 
more  than  all  that  were  in  Jerusalem  before  him,  bestowed 
especial  attention  upon  his  servants.  "The  sitting  of  his 
servants"  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  things  which  awoke 
the  admiration  of  the  queen  of  Sheba ;  and  doubtless  he,  in 
his  better  days,  paid  great  attention  to  their  religious  well- 
being.  When  he  repented  of  his  sin,  he,  doubtless,  as  his 
illustrious  father  did,  when  he  came  up  from  conveying 
the  ark  from  the  house  of  Obed  Edom,  "returned  to  bless  his 
house ;"  nor  was  the  blessing,  in  either  case,  confined  to  the 
children,  it  must  have  been  extended  to  the  servants  of  the 
&mily  also.  A  shame  will  it  be  to  us,  an  everlasting  re- 
proach, if  our  ser\'ants  shall  be  no  otherwise  situated  as  to 
religious  and  church  privileges,  than  those  of  the  men  of  the 
world,  which  have  their  portion  in  tliis  life. 

In  the  arrangement,  by  which  the  servants  of  believing 
masters,  were  acknowledged  as  in  the  covenant,  and  enti- 
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tied  lo  its  seals  as  well  as  iheir  children,  we  see  distin- 
giiished  proofs  of  the  divine  wisdom. 

There  was  a  reason,  in  th(j  naUirc  of  the  casc\  for  this 
arrangement;  for  with  them,  as  with  us.  the  care  of  their 
children  devolved  much  uf)on  their  ser\'ants;  and  unless 
these  servants  were  educated  in  religious  things,  in  some 
measure  as  th(jir  children  were  educated,  they  would  cor- 
rupt their  infant  oflispring,  and  tniin  them  up  in  the  ways  of 
evil.  And  in  no  other  way  could  they  be  a  holy  people, 
than  by  the  religious  education  of  their  children  and  servants 
together,  which  was  secured  by  the  divine  ordinance,  and 
the  holy  covenant  of  CJcxl,  by  embracing  them  alike  in  the 
visible  church,  and  aiiixing  to  them  ecjually  the  visible  sign 
of  the  covenant,  the  seal  ol'  the  righteousn(;ss  which  is  by 
faith. 

Our  children  catch  the  very  dialect  of  our  servants,  and 
lisp  all  their  perversions  of  the  Kngiish  tongue,  long  before 
thr^y  lejirn  to  s|M'ak  it  corrcMitly.  'I'he  irreligion  and  vice 
which  ])rc:vail  among  them,  1)GCome  common  to  them  and 
our  own  olispring.  And  not  only  is  this  tnie  of  our  domes- 
tic serwints,  but  those  wlio  may  Ix;  more  removed  from  our 
innnediat(5  families,  exert  their  corrupting  influence  over 
those  menil)ers  of  the  same,  with  whom  they  casually  or 
in  the  necessary  conduct  of  business,  are  brought  in  con- 
tact. We  need,  for  oin*  children's  sake,  as  well  as  for  the 
sake  of  those  whom  providence  has  placed  beneatli  our 
guardianship  and  cana,  and  who  toil  lor  us  and  attend  us 
in  our  hours  of  sickness  and  calamity,  to  obey  this  ancient 
divine  institution,  which  no  subs(;([urnt  legislation  has  ever 
repealed.  And,  es[x.^cially  when  this  system  of  domestic 
slavery,  is  now  by  the  entire  civilized  world,  ourselves  ex- 
cepted, vioU^ntly  im|)Ugned,  and  we  resort  to  the  divine 
word  lor  shelter  and  delence  from  the  angry  arguments  of 
m(Mi,  we  should  see  to  it  that  we  j)lace  it  on  a  scriptural 
basis,  and  that  by  our  conduct  towards  our  servants,  we 
may  claim  for  ourselves  the  divine  approbation  and  protec- 
tion. 

In  copclusion,  we  remark,  that  we  have  occasion  to  know 
that  the  views  we  have  now  expressed,  will  have  to  contend, 
not  only  with  many  practical  diHiculties  in  carrying  them 
out,  but  with  many  objections  in  the  minds  of  our  brethren. 
The  subject  has  been  up  for  the  last  two  years  belSnre  the 
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Presbytery  of  Charleston,  aiid  the  Synod  of  South  Caro- 
lina, and  though  a  decision,  favorable  to  these  views,  was 
given  by  the  votes  of  the  great  majority  of  the  brethren  of 
Synod  present,  it  was  manifest  that  difficulties  were  felt  by 
some,  as  to  the  practical  working  of  the  plan.  In  our  view, 
these  difficulties  all  arise  out  of  our  own  neglect,  through  all 
these  years  that  are  past.  The  church  has  been  unmind- 
ful of  its  duty  and  its  solenm  obligations,  tlirough  two  or. 
three  generations,  and  it  is  hard  to  repair  the  ruins  of  so 
many  years,  to  recover  firom  the  sins  which  long  habit  has. 
fiistened  'Upon  us.  All  these  objections,  demand  an  attentive 
consideration,  and  we  feel  called  upon  to  meet  them  as  far 
as  may  be  in  our  power. 

We  suppose,  then,  it  will  be  granted,  that  with  minor  dif- 
ferences, the  slavery  of  the  patriarchal  and  Jewish  period 
of  history,  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  now  in  exist- 
ence. The  institution,  in  its  early  commencement,  may 
have  originated  in  violence,  or  it  may  have  been,  as  Alison 
in  his  history  of  Eim)pe  remarks,  voluntary  on  the  part  of 
those  submitting  to  it,  and  a  benefit  to  them  rather  than  an 
evil.  In  whatever  way  it  originated,  it  was  treated  as  an 
existing  relation,  taken  up  and  protected  by  the  ecclesias- 
tical covenant  made  with  Abraham,  and  continued  down, 
unreproved,  through  the  period  of  inspiration.  The  Chris- 
tian church  was  engrafted  upon  the  Jewish,  or  rather  upon 
the  patriarchal,  and  the  Abrahamic  covenant  is  still  the 
charter  of  the  church.  It  seems  to  us  to  follow,  that  men 
finding  themselves  in  the  situation  of  Abraham,  are  now 
required  to  do  what  he,  by  this  covenant,  was  required  to 
do,  and,  therefore,  to  apply  the  seal  of  the  covenant,  which 
now  is  baptism,  to  those  to  whom  he  was  bomid  to  apply 
it,  discharging,  at  the  same  time,  those  duties  of  religious 
nurture,  which  it  implies. 

It  is  objected  to  this,  that  if  we  adopt  the  provisions  of 
diat  covenant,  we  must  baptize  not  only  our  infant  but  our 
adult  slaves,  on  the  profession  of  our  own  faith  in  Christ 
To  this  we  have  already,  in  part,  replied.  We  further  add, 
that  the  genius  of  the  former  dispensations,  was  different 
from  the  genius  of  this.  Those  were  designed  to  embrace 
the  seed  of  Abraham,  according  to  the  flesh,  and  this  the 

Siiiitual  seed  of  Abraham  alone.    A  historic  faith,  there- 
le,  was  all  which  was  secured  imder  those  dispensations, 
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in  such  as  were  admitted  to  scaling  ordinances.  To  secure 
this,  we  have  seen  pains  were  taken  to  instruct  all  who 
were  capable  of  instruction,  till  they  understood  and  re- 
ceived the  doctrines  of  Judaism,  before  administering  the 
rite  of  circumcision.  Thus,  proselytes  and  their  adult  ser- 
vants, were  prepared  for  circumcision  and  baptism  in  the 
Jewish  church.  And  servants,  purchased  by  Jewish  mas- 
ters, if  not  ready  to  give  their  intellectual  assent  to  the  doc- 
trines and  usages  of  Judaism  at  once,  were  instructed  and 
dealt  with  for  a  twelvemonth,  and  if  impracticable,  were 
sold  back  again  to  the  pagan  nations,  from  whom  they  had 
been  purchased.  Even  Abraham's  grown  servants,  who 
were  circumcised  at  once  by  him,  had  probably  been  years 
in  his  possession,  and  all  the  while  taught  a  knowledge  of 
the  true  God.  They  were  trained,  instnfcted,  catechised, 
and,  it  is  to  be  presiuned,  cheerfully  submitted  to  a  painful 
rite,  on  the  conviction  of  its  propriety,  as  a  religious  ordi- 
nance appointed  by  God.  Now,  according  to  the  genius  of 
the  new  dispensation,  none  have  a  right,  they  being  of 
adult  years,  to  membership  in  the  church,  except  those  upon 
whose  hearts  the  work  of  regeneration  has  taken  pierce* 
With  infants,  the  rule  of  admission  is  otherwise.  Their 
connection  with  believing  parents,  constitutes  them  members 
of  Christ's  fold,  which  membership  is  acknowledged,  not 
constituted  in  their  baptism.  In  like  manner,  the  connec- 
tion of  infant  bond-servants  with  believing  masters,  did 
constitute  them  members  of  the  church,  which  membership 
was  acknowledged  in  their  circumcision,  and  should  now 
be  acknowledged  in  their  baptism.  We  can  conceive  no 
more  evil,  arising  from  recognizing  this  connection  of  infant 
servants  with  believing  masters,  as  constituting  a  reason  for 
membership  in  the  visible  church,  than  the  connection  of 
infant  children  with  their  believing  parents.  It  matters  not 
how  the  connection  is  formed,  whether  by  blood  or  other- 
wise. If  God  ordains  the  connection,  though  difierent  in 
its  nature,  as  constituting  the  channel  through  which  cove- 
nant mercies  and  privileges  shall  flow,  man  has  no  right  to 
withstand  him,  impugn  his  wisdom,  or  annul  his  ordinance. 
Grace  runs  not  in  the  blood,  sin,  not  piety,  is  transmitted,  in 
accordance  with  the  law  of  carnal  descent.  It  is  the  fact, 
that  both  child  and  servant  are  dependent  on  the  master, 
— that  he  has  both  within  his  power,  represents  both,  is 
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responsible  for  both,  and  accountable  for  both  by  all  law, 
human  and  divine,  has  a  property  in  both,  which  the  parents 
of  the  infant  servant  have  not.  It  is  because  the  master  is 
the  head  of  his  entire  household,  of  his  children  and  his 
florvant's  children,  and  not  the  parents  of  these  servants,  the 
head  of  their  own  offspring,  that  membership  in  the  chim^h 
is  made,  in  this  ancient  and  still  binding  covenant,  to  be 
d^iendent  on  the  master's  faith.  The  contrary  doctrine  to 
ihiSy  would  seem  to  sweep  away  infant  baptism  altogether. 
Por,  if  one  entire  class  of  subjects  are  to  be  supposed  de- 
barred from  the  baptismal  rite,  under  the  new  dispensation 
of  the  old  Abrahamic  covenant,  why  not  the  other.  If  the 
in&nt  bom  in  bondage,  why  not  the  infant  bom  in  civil 
freedom.  Is  it  urged,  that  in  the  New  Testament,  the  prom- 
ise is  said  to  be  *to  you  and  your  children  ?  It  is  replied, 
Ae  language  was  no  other  in  the  patriarchal  and  Mosaic 
dispensations,  yet  the  covenant  plainly  included  more,  and 
its  seal  was  more  widely  applied.  Is  the  language  of  Paul, 
"  The  believing  husband  is  sanctified  by  the  wife,  &c.,  else 
were  your  children  unclean,  but  now  are  they  holy,"  ad- 
duced to  show  that  the  covenant  embraces  the  children 
alone  ?  We  answer,  the  question  there  was  respecting  the 
permanency  of  the  marriage  relation  only,  and  not  at  all 
respecting  the  relation  of  servants  and  master,  the  mention 
of  the  ecclesiastical  state  of  the  fruits  ol  the  marriage,  was 
alone  apposite  to  the  Apostle's  argument,  and  its  mention  does 
not  show  that  the  ecclesiastical  relation  of  the  infant  servant 
had  terminated.  Is  it  urged  that  Paedobaptist  writers  almost 
never  bring  this  particular  question  into  view,  and  seem  to 
regard  it  as  excluded,  it  will  be  remembered  that  these  men, 
in  modem  times,  have  not  ordinarily  been  holders  of  slaves, 
and  have  not  felt  that  this  question  had  any  present  interest 
Id  the  church. 

Is  it  pleaded  that  now,  when  different  views  prevail 
fluough  the  community^  to  a  large  extent,  on  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  baptism,  and  of  those  who  are  entitled  to  it,  new 
difficulties  exist  in  the  administration  of  infant  baptism? 
We  answer,  it  is  manifest  that  these  different  views  have 
arisen,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  abuses  which  have 
crept  into  the  church,  in  the  practice  of  infant  baptism,  and 
fiom  the  erroneous  notions  of  those  who  have  held  it,  and 
farther,  that  the  errors  in  opinion  on  this  whole  subject,  now 
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prevalent,  cannot  absolve  us  from  our  duty.  Is  it  still 
pleaded  that  great  difficulties  lie  in  the  way  of  training  up 
our  servants  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord) 
We  answer,  that  we  must  do  so,  or  we  cannot  train  up  our 
children  in  the  fear  of  God;  we  must  educate,  in  some 
measure,  our  whole  doj)endants  together,  that  any  portion  of 
these  may  be  educated  aright ;  and,  furtlier,  that  the  same 
difficulties  pressed  tiie  master  under  the  jKitriarchal  and 
Mosaic  dispensations,  without  absolving  him  from  his  duty; 
and  that  if  a  conscientious  master  could  discharge  his  duty 
then,  he  can,  with  sufficient  eflbrt  and  self-denial,  discharge 
his  duty  now. 

It  may  be  asked,  what  shall  he  done  where  the  parent 
of  the  infant  servant  opposes  its  baptism,  either  Ix^cause 
hostile  to  all  religion,  or  because  a  member  of  a  church 
hostile  to  pucdobaptist  views.  Shall  tlie  master  in  this 
case  have  the  baj)tismal  rite  administ(*red  to  the  infants  of 
these  servants'/  We  conceive  that  he  should,  because  <m 
him  primarily  rests  the  resjx)nsibility  of  their  education  in 
religion,  as  well  as  in  relation  to  all  things  else  connected 
with  their  welfare.  Because^,  further,  iiifant  circumcision 
was  a  divine  ordinance,  and  no  hostility  of  slave  parents, 
from  whatever  cause  arising,  could  aksolve  the  master. 
Because  it  is  the  master's  duty  to  repress  the  opposition  of 
the  one  servant,  who  is  hostile  to  all  religion,  and  to  explain 
to  the  other  his  own  religious  views  and  obligations,  and 
to  show  him  his  own  sincerity  and  conviction  of  duty  in 
the  matter;  and  a^^c  venture  to  say,  if  this  were  affection- 
ately and  tenderly  done,  there  is  hardly  a  Christian  servant 
to  be  fomid  who  would  allow  himself  to  stand  opposed  to 
the  wishes  of  the  master.  If  it  be  asked  whether  the  mas- 
ter has  a  right  to  interfere  in  the  religious  opinions  of  his 
servant,  we  answer  yes,  even  as  he  has  to  interfere  with 
the  religious  opinions  of  his  own  children,  and  it  is  his 
duty  to  interfere.  He  is  boimd  to  guard  him  against  all 
mischievous  errors,  and  to  load  him  to  all  tnith.  His  inter- 
ference with  the  servant's  children,  to  secure  their  religious 
training  in  connection  with  the  church  of  (Jhrist,  is  a  solemn 
duty.  He  judges  for  his  servants  and  their  children  in  aU 
other  things,  even  to  the  questions  how,  where,  with  whom 
they  shall  live,  and  what  tlirough  life  they  shall  do,  and  it 
is  the  least  of  all  like  usurpation  to  judge  for  them  here. 
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Every  Hebrew  master  did  control,  and  was  commanded  to 
control,  his  servant  in  religious  things,  to  bring  him  into 
the  covenant,  to  cause  him  to  eat  tfie  passovcr,  and  to  oblige 
him  to  remember  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy,  a  com- 
mand of  the  decalogue  binding  still  on  us. 

But  it  has  lx}en  said  that  the  relation  of  master  and  serv- 
ant is  sui  gciierisj  a  civil  relation  and  not  ecclesiastical, 
and  the  church,  therefore,  has  no  right  to  interfere  in  relation 
to  it  in  any  way.  We  answer,  that  slavery,  in  its  essential 
character,  is  neither  a  civil  nor  an  ecclesiastical  institution, 
but  one  wholly  domestic.  It  arises  in  the  family,  is  created 
by  the  wants  of  the  family,  and  is  under  the  primary  con- 
trol of  its  head,  with  whom,  in  the  first  instance,  it  origi- 
nated. In  all  countries  where  it  has  existed,  it  has  been 
acknowledged  as  a  domestic  institution.  Slaves  arc  a  part 
of  the  01X0^,  oixia,  familia,  domus,  household,  of  their  master, 
aa  truly  as  are  their  master's  children.  They  are  called 
■Jx^cu  oixsroi,  familiares,  domestici,  benuy  baith,  domestics, 
''sons  of  the  house."  When  Abraham  circumcised  his  fam- 
ily, he  held  only  the  family  relation.  He  was  a  component 
part  of  no  civil  goverimient.  When  men  unite  in  a  civil 
capacity,  the  institutions  they  form  recognize  and  protect 
the  relations  before  existing;  and  if  legislation  Ikis  respect 
to  servants,  it  has  also  to  children.  And  so  in  the  church. 
The  churcli  creates  no  social  relations  not  before  in  exist- 
ence in  himian  society ;  it  recognizes  and  regulates,  where 
they  are  not  sinful  in  their  nature,  those  it  finds  in  Iwing. 

But  it  has  been  said  that  Abraham  was  a  tyipG  of  Christ, 
and  that  because  he  was  so,  all  connected  with  Abraham 
were  ui  imion  with  the  church  of  Ciod,  because  all  who 
aie  joined  to  Christ  are  constituent  parts  of  the  church 
which  is  his  body :  and  though  in  some  things  Abraham 
was  an  example,  iii  othei*s,  in  which  he  was  a  type,  he  was 
not  so,  and  it  is  inferred  that,  in  the  circumcision  of  his 
alftves,  though  he  acted  under  a  divine  command,  he  is  no 
example  to  us. 

Our  first  remark  in  relation  to  this,  is,  that  there  is  some- 
diing  sacred  in  a  type  where  it  really  exists,  which  makes 
OB  discourse  of  it  with  an  awe,  which  we  do  not  feel  on 
oidinary  topics,  even  of  a  religious  nature.  We  would  be 
exceedingly  unwilling  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  type  where 
one  by  the  divine  appointment  was  intended,  and  unwilling 
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to  assert  the  existence  of  one  where  none  was  meant.  The 
entire  subject  of  types  is  intrinsically  difficult,  and  one  on 
which  both  a  skeptical  and  an  imaginative  turn  of  mind 
are  alike  liable  to  err.  We  do  not  suppose  that  mere  resem- 
blance between  two  things  constitutes  one  of  them  the  type 
of  the  other;  resemblance  in  itself  would  more  properly  point 
out  the  constancy  and  uniformity  of  the  divine  laws,  than 
that  one  thing  is  symbolical  or  admonitory  of  another. 
"It  is  essential  to  a  type,"  says  Bishop  Vanmildert,  "in 
the  scriptural  acceptation  of  the  term,  that  there  should  be 
competent  evidence  of  the  divuie  intetition  in  the  corres- 
pondence between  it  and  the  antitype ;  a  matter  not  left  to 
the  imagination  of  the  expositor  to  discover,  but  resting 
upon  solid  proof  from  the  Scripture  itself,  that  this  was 
really  the  case."  (44).  In  this,  more  than  in  almost  any 
thing  else,  the  history  of  the  past  makes  us  feel  the  neces- 
sity of  a  divine  warrant  to  enable  us,  with  certainty,  to  de- 
clare the  existence  of  a  type.  It  is  further  essential  to  a 
type  that  it  should  be  an  adumbration  of  the  thing  typijGied. 
And  it  seems  to  us  tliat  it  should  not  be  another  instance 
of  the  same  thii^  it  is  supposed  to  typify,  but  something 
which,  while  it  is  similar  to  it,  is  still  specifically  different 
from  it.  If  it  be  an  instance  of  the  same  thing  it  is  thought 
to  typify,  it  is  but  an  example,  it  may  be  the  first  in  a  jp- 
ries,  and  therefore  very  important,  as  revealing  to  us  tts 
method  which  is  to  be  pursued  in  all  succeeding  instancte 
of  the  same  thing. 

Now  there  are  two  admitted  pohits  in  which  Abrabam 
stands  related  to  us.  In  the  first  place,  as  an  example. 
He  is  the  example  and  pattern  of  our  justification.  So  the 
Apostle  reasons.  ^45).  And  we  who  are  justified  "walk  in 
the  steps  of  that  faith  of  our  father  Abraham."  (46).  For 
this  reason,  because  of  the  resemblance  between  us  and 
him,  in  this  respect,  and  because  he  was  the  first  one  in 
this  dispensa,tion  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  was  he  the 
"  father  of  them  that  believe."  (47).  So  Jabal  and  JubaL 
sons  of  Lamech,  with  some  unimportant  modifications  of 
sense,  were  respectively  the  fathers  of  those  who  dwelt  in 
tents,  and  who  handled  the  harp  and  organ.  (48).     He  is 

'44)  Bampton  Leclt.,  p.  199.         r47J  Verse  11 ;  see  also  Gal.  iii. 
:45)  Romans  iv.  {Aa\  Genesis  v. 

46)  Verse  12. 
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the  example  whom  we  should  imitate  in  our  faith,  who  be- 
lieved even  against  hope,  and  received  the  blessings  which 
God  had  promised.  It  is  on  this  footing  of  an  example  di- 
vinely apjx)inted,  as  has  already  been  seen,  that  we  are  dis- 
posed to  base,  in  great  part,  our  duty,  to  present  our  children 
and  servants  in  baptism.  It  is  an  example  which  has  been 
followed  by  all  who  have  been  acknowledged  as  in  the 
Abrahamic  covenant  down  to  the  times  of  Christ,  and  is 
still  of  binding  force,  unless  God  shall,  by  some  express 
command,  repeal  the  usage  as  the  law  of  the  church,  and 
inform  us  that  the  example  of  Abraham,  our  father,  is  not 
in  this  to  be  followed.  But  in  vain  have  we  searched  the 
Scriptures  for  any  such  command  or  declaration. 

But  Abraham  stands  related  to  us  as  head  of  the  cove- 
nani.  In  this  point  of  view,  what  was  proper  to  tlie  mem- 
bers of  this  covenant,  and  indeed  the  blessings  of  the  cove- 
nant itself,  are  sometimes  also  affirmed  of  him.  He  repre- 
sented, in  fact,  the  covenant  itself  in  its  entire  fulness.  It 
was  said  of  him,  '-In  thee  shall  all  families  of  the  earth  be 
blessed."  But,  when  we  have  this  promise  drawn  out  in 
its  true  meaning,  we  find  it  said  that  in  his  seed  all  the 
fiunilies  of  die  earth  shall  be  blessed.  And  when  we  still 
further  hear  the  Apostle,  pointing  out  the  main  import  of 
this  promise,  we  find  him  commenting  thus:  "He  saith 
n||^  And  to  seeds,  as  of  many;  but  as  of  one.  And  to  thy 
^ted,  which  is  Christ."  (49.)  But  the  head  of  a  covenant 
18*  Hot  properly  a  type,  as  a  federal  head  of  those  whom  he 
lepiresents.  As  head  in  this  gracious  covenant,  he  was  the 
BmtsT  of  many  nations,  (which  his  name  Abraham  denotes,) 
not  only  of  the  Jewish  tribes,  but  of  the  myriads  out  of 
every  language,  kindred  and  tongue,  who  walk  in  the  steps 
of  the  faith  of  Abraham,  and  are  redeemed  through  the 
promised  seed,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  David,  the  Son  of 
Abraham. 

These  two  points,  appear  to  exhaust  all, that  the  scripture 
teaches  us  of  the  relation  subsisting  between  Abraham  and 
ourselves,  nor  do  we  find  divines,  in  general,  regarded 
Abraham  as  a  type  of  Christ  and  of  our  relation  to  him. 
Macknight  speaks  of  him  as  a  type  of  believers ;  f 50)  and 
Prey,  whose  book  on  types  is  the  only  one  expressly  on  the 

(49)  Galatinsiii:  16. 

(50}  Apoet.  Epist  p.p.  853,  713. 
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subject,  at  this  moment  at  hand,  says,  divines  do  not  con- 
sider him  a  type  of  (Jlirist.  (51.)  Yet,  in  many  respect8| 
the  stipulations  of  the  covenant,  of  which  he  was  tlie  head, 
were  typical.  Isaac,  in  particular,  was  a  type  of  Christ, 
in  many  respects,  and  also  of  believers;  and  the  natuzal 
seed  of  Abraham,  were  typos  of  the  spiritual  seed ;  and  the 
natural  and  civil  blessings  seciu^d  in  the  covenant,  of  the 
spritual  and  eternal  ones  this  spiritual  seed  are  to  enjoy. 
The  oifering  up  of  Isaac  in  particular,  has  been  considered 
as  typical  of  the  one  great  sacrifice.  But  in  this,  Isaac  was 
the  type  of  Christ,  the  second  person  in  the  glorious  God- 
head, and  Abraham,  an  example  of  overcoming  faith,  and 
not  a  ty{X3  of  either  the  Father  or  the  Son,  though  some,  as 
Mr.  Frey,  make  Al)ndiam's  act,  a  striking  emblem  of  the 
love  of  God  the  Fatlier,  in  the  gift  of  his  Son  to  suffer  and 
die.  This  is  the  only  })ersonal  transaction,  we  recollect,  in 
Abraham's  life,  to  which  a  typical  import  could  well  be 
given.  It  may  l)e  true,  that  all  covenants,  which  God  entem 
uito  with  men,  since  the  fall,  rest,  ultimately,  on  the  mmts 
of  Christ,  but  this  will  not  prove  the  head  of  tlie  covenant 
a  type  of  Christ.  Noah  may  have  been  designed  as  a  type 
of  our  Redeemer,  for  his  name,  and  the  hopes  expressed  by 
his  father  Lamecli,  may  be  interpreted  to  confirm  this  sup- 
position. Ihit,  the  covenant  entered  hito  with  him,  did  not 
necessarily  consiitute  him  so.  The  ark,  more  properly,  and 
the  salvation  ellected  by  it  from  tenqjoral  death,  was  a  tjme 
of  Christ  and  his  salvation,  Irather  than  Noah.  Both  he 
and  Al)raham,  were  examples  of  eminent  faith,  which  ex- 
amples we  are  bound  to  follow,  as  far  as  they  themselves 
followed  the  command  of  God. 

But,  even  admitting  the  ty]jical  relation  of  Abraham  and 
those  connected  with  him,  to  the  Messiah  and  those  ccm- 
nected  with  him ;  if  the  argument  for  the  baptism  of  ser- 
vants nmst  fall  to  the  ground,  because  of  this,  so  also  must 
the  argument, for  the  ])aptism  of  infants,  so  far  as  this  rests 
on  the  covenant  made  with  Abraham.  But  we  see  no  other 
foundation  for  it,  than  the  jmnciple  recognized  in .  that 
covenant.  The  declaration,  that  the  promise  is  unto  you 
and  your  children,  found  in  the  New  Testament,  the  fede- 
ral holiness  of  children,  whose  parents  are  in  the  church, 

(51)  J.  S.  C.  F.  Frey,  Scripture  Types,  vol.  ii.,  Lect.  xxv. 
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and  the  declaration  of  Christ,  respecting  children,  that  of 
such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  seem  to  be  only  recognitions 
of  tlic  principle  of  the  older  economies,  which  is  traced 
back  to  tlie  Abrahaniic  covenant,  where  it  was  first  pub- 
licly recognized  by  (vod. 

But  if  all  connected  with  Abraham  were  in  tlie  covenant, 
because  this  is  so  of  all  who  are  comiected  with  Christ,  of 
whom  he  is  affirmed  to  be  a  type,  our  argument  is  vaUd 
still,  on  scriptmal  grounds.  Those  comiected  with  him, 
whether  as  children  or  servants,  were  sealed  with  ttie  seal 
of  circumcision,  the  seal  of  the  righteousness  which  he  him- 
self had  through  faitli.  In  the  generations  which  succeed- 
ed, the  children  and  servants  of  his  posterity  bore  the  sign 
of  circumcision  in  their  liesh,  because  of  their  comiection 
with  him.  But,  how  were  proselytes,  their  children  and 
servants  circumcised?  Here  there  was  no  natural  connec- 
tk>n  with  Abraham.  They  possessed  faith  in  Abraham's 
God,  and  in  the  promised  seed.  And  why  are  not  all  be- 
lievers now  equally  proselytes  to  the  faith  of  Abraham, 
which  he  had,  being  yet  uncircumcised  /  Why  are  not 
they,  their  children  and  servants,  equally  in  the  covenant, 
and  equally  entitled  to  its  seals  1  Are  not  all  believers  still 
his  true  seed,  and  m  the  covenant  made  with  him  ?  Do  not 
those  of  them,  who  arc  masters  of  bond-serv^ants  and  parents, 
sustain  precisely  the  domestic  relations  he  did  'I  We  ask 
Ifaen  for  the  warrant  from  above  for  declaring  a  part  of 
those  who  sustain  these  connections  out  of  the  covenant, 
and  another  part  in.  Or,  if  the  circumcision  of  servants 
was  typical  of  something  to  come,  which  the  circmncision 
of  infants  was  not,  we  ask  for  the  anti-type,  which  being 
come,  releases  us  from  the  necessity  of  i)erforming  this 
typical  rite. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  in  acknowledging  infant  servants, 
IS  entitled  to  baptism,  on  the  faith  and  suretyship  of  their 
masters,  we  introduce  a  new  element,  not  recipgnized  in  our 
Confession  of  Faith,  which  declares  tliat  "the  visible 
church  consists  of  all  those  tlu:oughout  the  world,  that  pro- 
fess the  true  religion,  together  witli  their  children,"  and  that 
'^the  infants  of  one  or  both  believing  parents  are  to  be  bap- 
tized," thus  excluding  the  infants  of  servants  who  are  not 
believers  in  Christ  Our  answer  to  this  has,  for  substance, 
been  given,  that  when  the  Westminster,  and  other  early  con- 
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fessions  of  the  Reformed  cluirches  were  written,  this  par- 
ticular subject  was  not  a  practical  one  to  the  framers  of 
these  confessions.  They  were  not  holders  of  slaves,  and 
this  question  did  not  come  before  them.  'V\\\s  confession 
was  adopted  by  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  without  chanse, 
in  \72fi).  But,  in  1780,  the  decisions  were  given  on  the 
subject  of  this  article,  which  we  have  before  quoted,  in  an- 
swer to  the  overture  from  the  Presbytery  of  Doimegal.  The 
Donnegal  Presbytery,  at  that  time,  occupied  the  geographi- 
cal position  now  occupied  by  the  Presbyteries  of  Baltimoie 
and  Carlisle,  into  which  it  was  that  very  year  divided,  and 
the  institution  of  domestic  slavery  then  pervaded  the  entire 
bounds  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  both  in  the  North  and 
the  South.  The  body  which  gave  the  decision,  was  a 
body  of  men  who  were  intimately  connected  with  this  do- 
mestic relation. 

As  to  the  failure  of  direct  historic  evidence,  in  favor  of 
the  baptism  of  infant  servants,  from  the  cessation  of  the 
Jewish  church  to  the  times  of  Augustine,  we  can  only  say 
that  Augustine^  s]:)eaks  of  it  as  a  custom  in  existence;  that 
it  resulted,  in  his  day,  from  the  conviction  that  baptism 
came  in  place  of  circumcision,  a  conviction  which  we  can 
trace  up  thi-ough  the  earliest  fathers;  that  the  same  break 
in  the  historic  proof  exists  in  relation  to  the  baptism  of  the 
infant  childniu  of  believers,  though  for  a  shorter  period.  If 
the  occurrence  of  intervals  of  time,  during  which  the  traces 
of  an  institution  or  custom  fail  from  history,  could  prove  its 
non-existence,  the  argument  for  the  weekly  SabbaUi,  as  an 
institution  perpetually  observed  by  the  ]xiople  of  (iod,  would 
utterly  fail,  for  there  are  no  express  notices  of  it,  from  Adam 
to  Moses,  a  period  of  2500  years,  nor  from  Moses  to  David, 
an  interval  500  years  in  duration. 

We  have  thus  considered  the  principal  objections  we 
have  heard  urged  against  our  argument,  and  none  of  them 
seem  to  us  lo  overthrow  it.  The  greatest  one  of  all,  appears 
to  arise  from  the  practical  difficulty  of  carryhig  out  a  long 
neglected  duty.  Yet,  that  it  is  practicable  to  do  so,  is  plain 
from  the  case  of  Abraham,  who,  though  a  more  extensive 
holder  of  slaves  than  any  of  us,  could,  and  did  perform  for 
them  all  that  circumcision  requirod  him  to  do,  and  it  re- 
quired of  hun  all  that  baptism  requiros  of  us.    He  could  do 
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it,  and  obtain  the  approbation  of  God  for  his  faithful  per- 
formance of  the  duty.  If  he,  and  other  Hebrew  masters, 
could  discharge  these  obligations,  so  can  we.  Not  the  same 
amount  of  trainuig  is  required  from  us,  in  relation  to  them, 
as  is  required  in  relation  to  our  own  children,  for  the  same 
amount  cannot  now,  nor  ever  could  be  bestowed.  In  our 
belief  all  difficulties  would  vanish,  or  be  gradually  over- 
come, by  conscientious  perseverance.  It  will  take  years, 
and  may  require  a  generation,  to  place  this  matter  in  the 
fikvorable  position  in  which  it  should  be  placed.  God  re- 
quires us  to  do  what  we  can.  He  certainly  requires  us  to 
attend  to  the  religious  education  of  oiu:  servants,  whether 
living  in  immediate  connection  \vith  ourselves  and  children, 
or  more  remote.  If  we  are  not  willing  to  meet  our  obli- 
gations here,  we  are  not  worthy  of  the  responsible  trust  he 
has  devolved  upon  us,  by  bringing  so  many  of  our  race 
beneath  our  power.  He  requires  it  of  us,  as  really  as  he 
requires  of  us  tlie  reUgious  education  of  our  own  children. 
We  can  provide  for  their  religious  training.  Where  the 
parents  are  pious,  we  can  conduct  it  through  them.  We 
can  furnish  to  all  our  servants  the  preached  word.  We  can 
show  them  that  we  take  an  interest  habitually  in  their  re- 
ligious welfare.  We  can  pray  with  and  for  them.  We  can 
have  them  regularly  taught  in  the  doctrines  and  duties  of 
the  Christian  faith.  Less  than  tliis,  we  are  not  pennitted 
to  do,  by  our  o])ligations  to  them  as  men — by  our  respon- 
sibility to  them  as  our  dependents  —  by  the  requirements 
made  on  us  by  God  in  his  holy  word. 

To  every  reader  of  these  pages,  then,  and  especially  to 
all  resident  in  its  immediate  bounds,  we  commend  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  Synod  of  South  Carolina,  at  its  last  sessions, 
as  expressive  of  the  duty  of  the  church  and  its  members  on 
diis  important  subject 

"  1.  Resolved^  That  it  is  the  duty  of  believing  masters 
to  train  up  tlieir  servants,  as  well  as  their  children,  in  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord. 

"  2.  Resolved,  That  the  principles  of  the  Abrahamic  cov- 
enant, as  to  the  circiuncision  of  servants,  is  still  in  force 
in  reference  to  the  infant  otispring  of  those  who  stand  to 
us  in  this  relation ;  and  that  as  baptism  succeeds  to  cir- 
cumcision, it  is  Uie  duty  of  masters  to  dedicate  such  serv- 
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ants  to  God  in  the  ordinance  of  bajuisni,  and  to  do  all  in 
their  power  to  train  tlicni  up  in  a  knowledge  of  tlic  truth, 
and  in  tlie  way  of  salvation  through  (^'hrisi. 

'•3.  Resolved,  That  though  then?  are  great  and  manifest 
difficulties  in  carrying  out  the  principles  4)f  these  i*esohitioiis, 
these  dillitudties  have  chielly  resulted  froin  the  long  con- 
tinued neglect  of  lK?licving  masters  and  of  the  church,  and 
that  these  diliicultics  must  be  gradually  overcome  by  con- 
tinued and  i^crsev^ering  ellbrts.  (52). 

The  language  of  the  able  and  good  Bishop  Berkeley, 
used  by  liim  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  in  relation  to 
these  very  ])lantations  in  America,  is  soleum  and  sad.  "To 
this,"  says  he,  sjx^aking  of  a  cause  which  wo,  trust  does  not 
now  exist,  "may  Ihj  inij»uted  the  small  care  that  hath  been 
taken  to  convert  the  negroi\s  of  our  plantations,  who,  to  the 
infamy  of  J^Jmrlamt,  and  scandal  of  the  world,  continue 
heathen  under  (Jbristiaji  masters,  and  in  Christian  coun- 
tries. Which  coidd  never  Ih»,  if  our  planters  were  rightly 
instructed  and  made  sensil)le,  tliat  they  disappointed  tlieir 
own  baptism  by  denyuig  it  to  those  who  belong  to  them : 
that  it  would  l>c  of  advantag(i  to  tlieir  all'airs,  to  have  slaves 
who  should  obey  in  all  thuigs  their  masters  according  to 
the  Hesb,  not  witli  eye  service  as  nien-j)leasers,  but  in  single- 
ness of  heart,  as  fearing  (.i(xi :  that  gosjN^l  lilx^rty  consists 
with  temiioral  servitude ;  and  that  tlieir  slaves  would  only 
lK}come  better  slaves  by  lM?ijig  (christian."  (53). 

Though  we  bc^lieve  our  servants  are  far  morc  enlightened 
and  Christian  than  tliey  were  thfii,  and  an*  many  removes 
from  iK^athenism  now,  yet  the  language  is  still  too  sadly 
true;  witli  all  our  doings,  we  do  t(H)  little  lor  them.  We 
are  too  ])artial,  too  inefficient,  too  languid  in  our  etibrts  for 
tlieir  salvation.  The  day  lias  <*ome  for  more  energetic  ac- 
tion, more  ample  instrumentalities,  more  self-denying  labor 
to  bring  them  to  a  knowledge  of  (Jhrist,  who  hath  made  of 
ondTbliwd  all  nations  of  tlie  earth. 

(5*2)  Miiiuies  of  Synod  of  Soulli  Can>]ina  lor  1840,  p.  ai. 
(53)  Berkeley's  Works,  Vol.  n.,  p.  1'22. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

AN  EXPOSrnOS  op  MATTHEW  XVI.,  Ifl,  19. 

TIw  Kvaiigclist  iiiforriiR  us  tliat  "  When  Josiis  came  into 
the  coasts  of  CtBsarea  PhiHjipi,  he  asked  his  disciples,  say- 
ing, Wliom  do  men  say  that  1,  the  Son  of  man,  am?  And 
they  said,  Sonic  say  that  thou  art  Joint  t)ie  Baptist ;  some, 
Bhas ;  and  others,  Jcroniias,  or  one  of  liie  prophets.  He 
■aith  imto  them,  Unt  whom  say  yi;  that  I  ani7  And  Simon 
Peter  answen'd  and  said,  Thou  art  tiie  Christ,  the  Son  of 
the  Uving  Clod.  And  Jesiis  answered  and  said  nnto  him, 
Blessed  art  tliou,  Simon  Bar-jona :  for  flesh  and  blood  hath 
not  revealed  it  iinui  thee,  but  my  Father  which  is  in  lieaven. 
And  I  say  also  unto  thee,  That  tlioii  art  l^etcr;  and  upon 
this  rock  I  will  Imild  my  chnrcli,  and  the  gales  of  hell  shall 
not  prc^'ail  against  it.  And  I  uill  give  unto  thee  the  keys 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven:  and  whatsoever  tlion  shah  bind 
on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  lieaven;  and  whatsoever  thou 
shall  loose  on  earth  shall  Ik;  loosed  in  heaven.'' 

Upon  these  memorable  words,  addressed  by  our  Lonl  to 
the  Apostle  Peter,  rests  the  sa'at  doctrine  oi'  the  Pope's  su- 
premacy; from  hence  the  Bishop  of  Rome  derives  his  right 
"to  oppos<!  and  exalt  himself  above  all  Uiat  is  called  God, 
or  lliat  is  worshipjicd;  so  that  he  as  God  sittcth  in  the 
temple  of  God.  showing  himself  tliat  he  is  God."  Papists 
contend,  that  the  Saviour  here  confers  a.  supremacy  upon 
Peter,  makes  huu  Prince  of  the  Ajwsiles,  the  foundation 
upon  which  the  churcli  would  be  built.  jNow  I'cter,  they 
tay,  possessing  this  exalted  |iower,  enjtiying  such  cmuient 
distinction,  was  made  Bishop  of  Rome,  that  having,  as  the 
vicar  of  Christ,  exercised  Ills  authority,  he  died,  leaving  to ' 
his  successor  in  the  I-ipiscopal  Chair  that  supremacy  which 
his  Lord  had  bestowed  uixm  him.  Fn)m  this  brief  state- 
ment, it  appears  that  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  rests  u|K)n 
ihree  assuniption.s,  eillier  one  of  which,  bi-ing  shown  to  be 
false,  the  whole  fabric  ftills  to  the  ground. 

If  the  Ronumists  iail  to  iirovc  eitiier  that  the  IjOrd  con- 
ferred a  primacy  upon  Peter,  or  tliat  he  was  Bishop  of 
Rome,  or  Uiat  his  authority  descended  to  his  successors  in 
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office*,  tlion  it  must  Ix;  acknowlodijed  tliat  the  extravagant 
elaiins  ol'  the;  Pope  are  without  Ibniulation.  an*  "like  the 
haseless  fabrie  of  a  vision."  We  will  now  hriellv  examine 
these  thn'e  positions.  What  reasons  have*  we  lor  lieljeving 
that  the  LiOrd  .lesns  inaile  l\»ter,  the  Prime  of  the  Apostles, 
his  viear  njKMi  earth,  and  th<^  liead  of  the  ehurch  /  We 
will  not  anticipate  what  nnist  1m»  said  in  ijivintr  an  exjiosi- 
tion  ol'the  words  to  which  allusion  has  Imhmi  already  made; 
in  the  scviufl  we  think  that  it  will  he  shown  that  the  papists 
can  deriv**  no  support  from  thcni.  I.<et  us  sp(»  whether  the 
►Scriptures  trive  ns  any  reason  to  su))pose  that  Peter  was 
the  ihst  ol'  the  Apostles.  H*  PetiM'  Jield  sujin^nacy  over  his 
brethren,  it  is  very  evident  that  the  Ajnistle  Paul  was  eu- 
tirelv  iirnorant  ot'  it.  because  Jie  savs  of  himself  that  he 
was  n«»t  '''a  whit  Ix^hind  the  very  chiefest  Ajn^stles.-'  At 
Antioch  he  "  withstood  him  to  the  face,  bc?cause  he  was  to 
be  blamed"'  for  conduct  which  proceeded  fnmian  unmanly 
fear  of  the  Jews,  if,  then,  P(?ter  was  ])rince  and  head  of 
the  church,  the  great  A}K)stle  to  the  (Jentiles  was  guilty  of 
hisnlM^rdhiation,  was  highly  criminal  in  refushig  to  honor 
him  whom  (,^hrist  liad  connnanded  to  honor.  The  other 
Ai)6stles  on  no  occasion  acknowlc^dsred  the  j)retend(Hl  pri- 
macy of  Peter.  It  was  but  a  short  time  aftf'r  om*  Saviour 
addressed  to  jiini  the  i-emarkabli^  words  from  which  such 
monstixKis  conclusions  have  Imuju  drawn,  that  wo  find  the 
disciples  inquiring  '-Who  is  the  great(»st  hi  tln^  kingdom  of 
heaven  /"  I  )id  th(?  Lord  point  them  to  Petc^r  as  their  prince, 
did  h<^  tell  them  to  reverence  him  as  liis  fnture  vicar  upon 
<»arth  /  On  the  contrary,  he  taught  tliem  that  their  great- 
ness consisted  in  hmuility.  Having  taken  a  little  child 
and  ]>laced  him  in  the  midst  of  them,  lie*  said,  "Whosoever 
therefore?  shall  hnmliK?  hinis(?lf  as  this  little  child,  the  same 
is  {\\v  gr(»atest  in  the*  kingdom  of  heaven.*' 

We  ask  if  the.  Pope,  seatiul  ujion  his  throne  at  Rome, 
with  more  than  royal  magnific«'nc<\  before  whom  thou- 
sands prostrat(!  themselv(\s.  and  who  arriJgates  for  him.self 
the  right  to  depose  kiIlL^s  and  give  away  nations,  can  lay 
any  claim  to  this  badge  of  sn])remacy  ? 

Tlie  Aj)ostles,  it  is  cc^-tain,  a<*knowledged  no  sufnTiority 
in  Peter,  when  they  were  deliberating  in  the  council  at 
Jemsalem,  upon  (piestions  which  agitated  the  church.  He 
did  not  preside  upon  that  occasion,  he  did  not  with  autliority 
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pronounce  his  infallible  decision.  It  was  James  who  pre- 
sided over  the  body,  it  was  James  who  delivered  tlie  opin- 
ion of  the  comicil  which  was  to  regulate  the  conduct  of 
Christians.  It  seems  that  the  brethren  at  Jerusalem  knew 
nothuig  of  Peters  supremacy,  whose  Opinions  they  were 
bound  to  reverence  and  adopt — because,  after  he  had 
preached  the  Gospel  to  Cornelius,  and  had  baptized  him 
and  those  that  were  with  him,  they  of  the  circumcision 
contended  with  him  concerning  the  propriety  of  his  con- . 
duct,  and  were  not  satisfied  imtil  he  explained  most  fully 
that  he  was  actuated  in  so  doing  by  the  Divine  command. 
We  do  not  read  that  Peter,  seated  in  pomp  upon  his  Epis- 
copal Tlirone,  sent  the  Apostles  to  preach  the  Gosppl  f  '4m 
the  contrary,  he  is  sent  by  them  to  Samaria,  with  John-. 

Li  his  Epistles  we  find  him  advancing  no  claims  to  su- 
premacy, asserting  no  superiority  over  his  brethren.  "The 
elders  which  are  among  you,"  writes  the  humble  Apostle, 
"  I  exhort,  who  am  also  an  elder, ^^  and  at  tlie  same  time 
charges  them  not  to  be  '*  lords  over  God's  heritage."  Is 
this  the  style  of  his  letters,  who,  claiming  imiversal  power, 
rules  with  despotic  sway  over  the  church,  pretending  to  be 
the  successor  of  the  fisherman  of  Galilee  / 

Having  now  shown  that  the  supremacy  of  Peter  has  no 
fimndation  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  we  will  hiquire  whether 
he  was  ever  bishop  of  llome.  No  one,  we  think,  will  be  so 
reckless  as  to  assert  that  the  word  of  God  gives  us  any  rea- 
son for  so  believing.  The  desperate  effort  which  papists 
make  to  prove  their  position  from  the  expression  which 
occurs  in  the  first  Epistle  of  Peter,  "The  church  that  is  at 
Babylon  saluteth  you,"  does  not  demand  even  a  passing 
consideration.  The  whole  evidence,  then,  of  such  a  fact, 
rests  upon  tradition — upon  the  writings  of  men  who  lived 
many  years  after  it.  Now  we  may  safely  say,  that  there 
is  no  witness  whose  testimony  is  more  uncertain  than  tra- 
dition, none  whose  evidence  should  be  more  carefully  sifted. 
When,  therefore,  we  examine  its  testimony,  we  find  such 
ludicrous  circumstances  coimected  with  Peter's  residence 
at  Rome,  such  ridiculous  miracles  that  none  can  believe, 
except  those  who  can  swallow  the  monstrous  dogma  of 
transubstantiation,  who  can  give  implicit  credence  to  the 
lying  legends  of  priests  and  monksi  Yet  theie:  rest  upon 
me  same  evidence  with  the  pretended  fact^ttiat  Peter  was 
Vol.  I.— No.  1.  14 
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Bishop  of  Rome.  If,  tlieii,  we  believe  llic  one  upon  this 
authority,  we  nnist  likewise  believe  tliftt  at  the  gates  of 
Ilonio  the  llyini^  Peter  ni(>t  his  »Savi(>ur;  we  must  l)elieve 
that  the  devil,  filled  with  rase,  lilted  him  in  the  air;  and, 
with  the  blin(led  pa|)ist,  we  nmst  reverence  the  impressions 
which  the  knees  of  tlu^  A})<)stle  have  let't  in  the  solid  gran- 
ite. (1).  Hut  the  {Scriptures  do  not  letive  us  in  uncertainty 
u^XMi  this  ]K)int  —  they  furnish  us  with  abundant  reasons 
for  supjMising  that  Peter  was  n(?ver  IJishoj)  of  Rome.  The 
very  otiice  of  an  Apostle  nrilitates  against  such  a  supposi- 
tion, he  was  not  U)  confme  his  labors  to  any  ])articular 
place,  but  was  to  be  a  *'  witness  to  ( 'hrist  in  Jerusalem, 
and  in  all  Juden,  and  in  Samaria,  and  untt>  the  uttermost 
part  of  tlu^  earth."'  (2).  If.  however,  we  should  believe  that 
it  was  probabli'.  that  an  Apostle  was  ])laced  at  the  capital 
of  the  civilized  world,  it  would  Im?  most  natural  to  suppose 
that  that  Apostle  was  Paul.  He  was  emphatically  the 
Apostle  to  the  (ientiles  -  -to  him  was  given  tlie  exalted 
privilege  of  proclaimiui^  the  (iospel  to  the  heathen,  whilst 
it  is  notorious  that  to  Ve.Wv  was  committed  the  (iospel  of 
tlie  circumcision,  that  is,  the  ollici'  of  j)rcaching  to  the  Jews. 
Upon  the  theory  of  our  oj)j)onents.  the  conduct  of  Paul,  when 
he  wrote  his  Ilpisl^tis,  is  most  unaccountnble.  Peter,  the 
Prince  of  the  AjM)stles,  the  vicar  of  Cbrist  ujxm  (\arth,  the 
rock  upon  which  i\n'.  fouudntions  ()f  the  cburcji  were  laid, 
sits  in  his  chair  at  Home,  holdini?  in  bis  bands  the  keys  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  recciviuii;  tlie  homage  of  all  the 
faithful,  and  yet  Paul,  the  devoted  servimt  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  in  writing  an  Kpistle  to  Rome,  sends  saluta- 
tions to  several  (Mu'istians  l)y  name,  whi>  ivsided  in  the 
iTni)erial  city,  yet  makes  no  allusion  to  the  n?prescntative 
of  his  Master,  to  the  visible  head  of  tlu».  chmch.  More- 
over, this  sam<;  A|K>stle  resided  at  Jeast  two  years  at  Rome, 
and  from  this  place  wrote  several  l^])istles,  in  none  of  which 
d(Kis  h(^  make  meiuion  of  Peter.  Hut  in  sul)stantiating  our 
position,  we  are  not  .comp<.'lled  to  rely  uj)on  negative  evi- 
dence alone?  —  we  are  not  confined  to  the  proofs  arising 
from  the  silence  of  Paul — if  we  mistake  not,  lie  virtually 
declares  that  Peter  was  not  at  Rome.     In  his  Pipistle  to 

(1)  Bower's  History  of  the  Popes.    Cave's  Lives  of  the  Apostles. 
('2)  Barrow's  Supremacy  of  the  Pope,  Suppositioa  iii. 
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the  Golossians,  written  from  that  city,  ho  says  of  Tychicus. 
Onesimus.  Aristawhus,  Marcus,  and  Jesns,  which  is  called 
Justus,  "  Tlu'se  only  are  my  fellow- workers  unto  the  king- 
dom of  (iod,  v:liich  havr  been  a  comfort  unto  meP  Strange 
language  to  i)roceod  from  an  insj)ired  WTiter,  if  the  theory  of 
the  Romanists  he  tnie.  Wliat,  Peter,  the  universal  Bishop, 
the  head  of  tlie  church,  residing  at  Rome,  gives  no  aid  to 
Paul  in  his  arduous  labors,  alibrds  him  no  comfort  in  his 
trials  !  Who  that  l)elievt;s  in  the  zeal  of  the  bold  fishennan 
of  Galilee,  who  that  vahies  the  comnumion  of  the  saints 
upon  earth,  can  su])|X)se  that  the  Apostle  Paul  would  have 
so  written,  if  Peter  liad  really  been  at  Rome,  and  was  faith- 
fully attending  to  the  duties  of  his  olfice  ? 

But  if  for  the  sake  of  argument,  we  admit  that  Peter  was 
really  the  prince  of  the  Apostles,  and  was  bishop  of  Rome, 
we  challenge  onr  adversaries  to  ]>i-ove  that  his  jjower  ha^ 
descended  to  the  future  bishops  of  liome.  If  this  be  so, 
then  we  are  com])elled  to  ])elicve  tliat  John,  the  l^eloved 
disciple,  who  survived  tlie  other  Ai)()stles  thirty  years,  was 
subject  to  men,  who  were  tlie  successors  of  Peter  in  his 
office.  Now.  it  is  a  fact,  altoj^ellier  undeniable,  that  the 
ancient  cliurch  knew  nothing  of  an  universal  bishop;  if  so, 
why  did  a  bishop  of  Rome,  Pope  Greirory  the  (ireat,  anath- 
ematize th(j  bishop  of  Constantinople  for  assmning  that  title. 
But  we  deem  it  useless  to  dwell  u\yo\\  this  subject,  we  re- 
gard it  as  an  insult  to  the  miderstanding,  to  prove  that  Pope 
Alexander  VI.,  and  many  of  his  preilecessors  and  successors 
in  ottice — men  sleejjed  in  |X)llution  and  crune,  could  not 
be  the  representatives  of  (Jlirist  ujwin  earth. 

Wc  stated  in  the  l>eginning  of  this  article,  that  the  extrava- 
gant claims  of  the  Po|)e.  rest  njxMi  three  assumptions,  either 
one  of  which,  being  shown  to  be  false,  the  wliole  jjapal  fabric 
ialls  to  the  ground.  W  e  have  examined  these  jx>sit  ions,  sepa- 
rately, and  if  we  mistake  not,  have  proved  that  each  one  is 
without  foundation  in  tlie  sacred  scriptures.  Now,  wc  ask, 
in  all  candor,  if  the  pajml  doctrine  be  true  —if  our  salvation 
depends  upon  acknowledging  the  supremac^yof  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  would  not  this  imjioritint  doctrine  have  been  clearly 
levealed  — would  we  have  been  left  in  doubt  u]K)n  a  subject 
of  such  momentous  imixjrtance  ?  I3ut,  it  is  said  that  this 
doctrhie  is  clearly  revealed  —  piipists  coiUend  that  it  is  un- 
deniably contained  in  tlie  memorable  words  addressed  by 
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our  Saviour  to  the  Apostle  Peter.  Admit,  however,  all  that 
they  contend  for — admit  thatrour  Saviour  really  conferred 
a  supremacy  upon  Peter,  they  have  still  to  prove  that  he 
was  hishop  of  Rome,  and  that  his  power  has  descended  to 
his  successors  in  office.  But,  passing  by  such  considenir 
tions,  we  will  now  endeavor  to  give  the  true  exposition  of 
our  Saviour's  words. 

The  first  question  which  arises  is,  to  whom  did  our  Lord 
address  himself — to  whom  were  these  great  promises  made? 
Most  Protestant  commentators,  following  the  example  of 
some  distinguished  fathers,  contend,  that  as  Peter  was  the 
spokesman  of  the  company,  and  only  expressed  the  general 
confession  of  the  Apostles,  that  the  reply  of  Christ  was 
thfough  him  addressed  to  them  all.  With  due  deferencerto 
such  high  authority,  we  are  compelled  to  believe  that  this 
position  is  untenable — that  to  Peter,  and  to  him  alone,  our 
Lord,  on  this  occasion,  addressed  himself  We  cannot  con- 
ceive how  language  could  be  more  explicit— «^  how  one  indi- 
vidual could  be  more  clearly  distinguished  from  others,  than 
was  done  on  this  occasion.  Christ  puts  to  them  the  ques- 
tion, "Whom  say  men  that  I  am?"  "They  said,"  that  is, 
it  was  the  reply  of  them  all — "Some  say  tliat  thou  art 
John  the  Baptist;  some  Elias;  and  others  Jcremias,  or  one 
of  the  prophets."    "But  whom  say  ye  that  I  am  ?" 

The  disciples  seem  all  to  have  been  ready  with  an  an- 
swer to  the  nrst  question,  and  to  have  replied  without  hesi- 
tation. To  the  second,  but  one  replied — Peter  in  the  exer- 
cise of  strong  faith,  answered  and  said,  "tliou  art  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God."  Our  Lord  then  singles 
him  out,  and  addresses  him  personally,  "Blessed  art  thou 
Simon  Bar-jofia. — And  I  say  also  unto  thee,  That  thou 
art  Peter — And  I  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven;  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  on  eartn, 
shall  be  boimd  in  heaven ;  and  whatsoever  t/iou  shalt  loose 
on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven." 

If)  then,  Simon,  the  son  of  Jona,  was  not  personally  ad- 
dressed— if  to  Peter  these  promises  were  not  made,  language 
seems  to  lose  its  meaning — it  appears  impossible  to  sin^^e 
out  one,  by  any  thing  tliat  may  be  said,  iSom  the  company 
around.  'Tis  true  that  Peter,  on  two  other  occasions,  spoke 
in  the  name  of  all,  but  then,  there  was  no  doubt  that  he 
really  did  so.    Other  considerations  might  be  urged  in 
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support  of  this  position ;  but  the  words  of  scripture,  it  seems 
to  us,  are  sufficient  to  convince  the  candid  inquirer  after 
truth,  that  Peter,  alone,  was  addressed  by  the  Saviour. 

"And  I  say  also  unto  thee,  That  thou  art  Peter,  and  upon 
this  rock  I  will  build  my  church."  Upon  the  interpretation 
of  these  words,  two  prominent  opinions  are  maintained,  both 
of  which  may  be  explained  in  full  accordance  with  the 
sacred  scriptures,  and  with  the  Protestant  faith.  Peter, 
Greek  IT6t|o^,  was  the  name  given  to  Simon  by  Christ,  when 
be  called  him  to  be  a  disciple.  In  addressing  him,  he  says, 
"^  fi  ncrfo^  xai  sTi  raurrj  ttj  itsTPOL,^  thou  art  Peter  and  upon 
diis  rock — upon  what  rock?  Upon  Peter,  say  some — 
upon  Christ,  the  rock  confessed,  say  others.  Let  us  exaxn- 
ine  the  first  opinion.  If  the  church  was  built  upon  Peter^it 
was^  unquestionably,  in  a  subordinate  and  figurative  sense, 
tar  inspiration  assures  us  that  "other  foundation  can  no 
man  lay  than  that  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ."  But  there 
is  a  sense,  in  which  the  Apostles  were  the  foundations  of 
the  church.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  we  read, 
"Now,  therefore,  ye  are  no  more  strangers  and  foreigners, 
but  fellow  citizens  with  the  saints  and  of  the  household  of 
God,  and  are  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  Apostles  and 
j^phets,  Jesus  Christ  himself  bein^  the  chief  corner  stone." 
The  beloved  disciple,  on  the  isle  ol  Patmos,  was  permitted 
to  behold  "  that  great  city,  the  holy  Jerusalem,  descending 
out  of  heaven  from  God."  In  describing  her  fair  propor- 
tions, he  says,  "And  the  wall  of  the  city  had  twelve  foun- 
dations, and  in  them  the  names  of  the  twelve  Apostles  of 
the  Lamb." 

The  question  now  arises,  in  what  sense  were  the*  Apos- 
tles the  foimdations  of  the  Christian  church  ?  It  is  very 
evident,  that  it  was  not  built  upon  them,  because  "other 
foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus 
Christ."  He,  alone,  is  that  "tried  stone,  that  precious  Qor- 
ner  stone,  that  sure  foimdation,  which  has  been  laid  in 
Zion."  The  Apostle  Paul,  we  think,  teaches  in  what  sense 
die  Apostles  were  the  foimdations  of  the  church,  */ Accord- 
ing to  the  grace  of  God,  which  is  given  unto  me,  as  a  wise 
master  builder,  I  have  laid  the  foundation," 

How  did  he  lay  the  foimdation  1  By  preaching  Christ, 
by  proclaiming  the  doctrines  of  the  cross,  by  building  upon 
ibB  comer  stone  laid  in  Zion."    In  this  sense,  and  in  no 
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other,  were  tlie  twelve  Apostles  of  the  Lamb  the  foundations 
of  that  glorious  city,  the  New  Jerusalem.  Hearing  in  mind 
this  scriptural  view  of  the  subject,  let  us  turn  to  tlie  words 
now  under  consideration. 

Admitting  that  Peter  was  the  rock  ujion  wliich  (.'hrist 
promised  to  build  his  church,  we  have  here  a  glorious 
promise  made  to  tliat  y\iM)stU\  And  we  hcTve  no  hesitation 
hi  asserting,  that  on  tliis  occasion  the  Lord  Jesus  did  assign 
to  him  an  important  part,  in  laying  the  foundation  of  the 
Christian  churcii.  Now,  does  history  give  us  any  reason 
to  suppose  that  such  a  promise  was  ever  made,  or  being 
made,  was  ever  fulfilled/  If  we  turn  to  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  we  will  find  that  Peter  performed  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  first  pronmlgation  of  the  (iospel.  On  the  day 
of  iVntecost,  lie  j)n'acli('d  the  first  sermon  under  the  new 
dispensation,  and  three  thousand  souls  were  awakened  and 
embraced  the  bU-ssed  Saviour.  A  markc^l  distinctitm  had 
previously  lieen  drawn  l)etween  the  Jews  and  the  (ientiles, 
the  Ci()sj)el  had  only  b(*en  preached  to  the  loniier,  the  latter 
weni  regarded  as  unclean,  as  having  no  int(»rest  in  the  great 
salvation.  To  Peter,  was  committed  the  distinguished 
privilege  of  first  ])roclaiming  that  Christ  had  broken  down 
the  middle  wall  of  j)artition  betwec^i  Jew  and  (iiMitile  —  to 
him  was  given  the  honor  of  first  declaring  that  no  man  was 
"common  or  unclean,"  but  that  every  ou(?,  whejther  Jew  or 
Gentile,  was  invited  to  look  upon  "the  J  iamb  of  (iod  that 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  tin*,  world.''  Now,  if  tin*  Ai)ostlcs, 
as  has  been  shown,  were,  called  the  foundations  of  the 
church,  becausi?  th«*y  fust  preaciied  the  gn^at  doctrines  of 
the  cross — first  ])uilt  UjX)n  the  corner  stomi  laid  in  Zion — 
Peter,  by  way  of  eminence,  might  be  called  the  foundation 
of  the  church  in  this  sense,  because  he  first  pnuiched  the 
(]ros{M.!l  to  the  Jews  —  he  first  proclaimed  th<^  glad  tidhigs  of 
salvation  to  the  Gentiles.  If,  then,  il  can  be  proved,  as 
many  learned  and  pious  Protestants  supjHisc,  ibal  IV.ter  and 
the  "ffcT^a"  are  itlentical,  we  can  givi^  this  passage  a  very 
natural  interi)relation,  and  one  in  entire  accordance  witli 
other  ]X)rtit»nsof  tin*  sacri'd  scriptun^s.  Admitting  the  [wsi- 
tion  which  Paj)ists  labor  so  hard  to  establish,  tliat  Peter  was 
the  rock  \\\io\\  winch  tbe  church  was  built,  we  ask  if  the 
words  of  our  »Saviour  give  any  warrant  to  the  bisliop  of 
Rome  for  his  exorbitant  claims,  for  his  extravagant  pi-eten- 
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sions  ?  If  they  conferred  a  supremacy  upon  Peter,  it  was 
altogether  personal,  and  could  not,  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  case,  descend  to  another.  His  supremacy  consisted  in 
being  the  first  to  pnmlaini  the  Gospel  both  to  the  Jews  and 
Gentiles;  that  work  once  i>erfornied,  could  never  be  repeat- 
ed ;  he  could  have  no  successor  in  tliis  office.  O !  how  un- 
Uke  the  great  Apostle  is  he,  who,  surrounded  with  the 
msignia  of  royalty,  dwells  in  luxurious  indolence  at  Rome, 
never  breaking  the  bread  of  life  to  his  starving  people,  con- 
descending, only  aft(;r  the  lapse  of  ages,  to  preach  even 
those  doctrines  which  his  church  has  pronounced  true.  Is 
he  anxious  to  imitate  Peter — does  he  desire  to  be  his  suc- 
cessor?—  let  him  descend  from  his  royal  throne  —  let  him 
IcAve  his  magnificent  palace,  and  lay  the  foundations  of  the 
faith  in  heathen  lands — let  him  go  to  the  dark  corners  of  the 
earth,  and  t«?ll  the  Mahomedan  and  the  l^agan,  that  Christ 
has  died,  and  that  sinners  may  l^e*  saved  through  him. 
Until  he  does  tliese  things,  let  him  not  pretend  to  be  the 
successor  of  him,  whose  greatest  glory  was  to  open  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  for  the  Jew  and  for  the  Gentile. 

>Jow,  although  it  may  be  said  that  Peter,  in  a  certain 
sense,  was  the  rock  u{M)n  which  the  church  was  built,  and 
that  our  Lord,  in  the  words  under  considonition,  l)estowed 
upon  him  an  exalted  privilege,  yet  it  seems  to  us  that  this 
honor  consisted,  not  in  making  him  the  *'ffsr^a,"  but  in 
placing  into  his  hands  "the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven.^ 

It  will  be  readily  jx^rceived  that  the  church  is  here 
compared  to  a  city,  built  upon  a  rock,  and  surroimded,  as 
in  ancient  times,  by  a  lofty  wall,  the  only  entrance  to  which, 
was  through  massive  gates,  which  were,  usually,  strongly 
locked  and  bolted.  The  gates  of  the  church,  built  upon  the 
rock,  had  hitherto  been  closed  against  the  Gentiles,  by  Jew- 
ish rites  and  ceremonies ;  Ix^forc  the  coming  of  Christ,  if 
they  wished  to  enter  it,  they  were  compelled  to  be  circum- 
cised, and  to  observe  the  law  of  Moses. 

Now,  a  great  change  was  soon  to  take  place,  a  new  dispen- 
sation was  to  be  ushered  in,  and  these  things  were  to  be 
required  no  longer.  Peter  was  the  instnunent  ap])ointed  by 
God  to  effect  these  things — to  him  was  awarded  the  honor 
of  opening  the  church  to  believers  of  every  nation,  and  for 
this  purpose  "  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven"  were 
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placed  in  his  hands.  .  IjCt  us  turn  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles, and  leam  when  tliis  important  event  transpired,  and 
how  the  Apostle  executed  his  mission.  Peter,  dwelling  in 
Joppa,  at  the  house  of  one  Simon,  a  tanner,  goes  upon  the 
housetop,  at  the  sixth  hour,  for  the  purpose  of  prayer. 
Whilst  there,  he  falls  into  a  trance,  and  under  the  symbol 
of  a  sheet  let  down  from  heaven,  enclosing  animals,  regarded 
as  unclean  by  the  Levitical  law,  he  is  taught  by  God,  that 
there  is  no  longer  a  distinction  b(?tween  Jew  and  Gentile — 
that  he  should,  henceforth,  call  no  man  connnon  or  un- 
clean. As  soon  as  he  had  recovered  from  his  trance,  mes- 
sengers, sent  from  Cornelius,  a  centurion  and  a  Gentile, 
waited  upon  him,  re(iuesting  him  to  visit  their  master. 
Obedient  to  the  heavenly  vision,  the  Apostle  went  to  the 
house  of  Cornelius,  and  preached  Jesus  to  him  and  to  all 
about  him.  And  lo,  as  he  was  preaching,  the  Holy  Ghost 
descended  upon  them,  regenerated  their  hearts,  and  gave 
them  faith  to  embrace  the  Saviour.  When  Peter  said, 
"  Can  any  man  forbid  water,  that  these  should  not  be  bap- 
tized, which  have  received  the  Holy  Ghost  as  well  as  we," 
and  when  these  Gentiles  were  baptized  in  the  name  of 
Jesus,  then  were  the  Jewish  bolts,  which  IcKked  the  gates 
of  the  church,  drawn  aside,  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
was  opened  to  the  penitent  believer  of  every  nation.  We 
are  fully  aware,  that  in  giving  this  interi)retation  to  "  the 
power  of  the  keys,"  about  which  so  much  has  been  writ- 
ten, we  differ  from  the  majority  of  those  whose  opinions 
deserve  to  be  respected.  It  is  most  generally  believed 
that  the  power  of  the  keys,  and  the  power  of  binding  and 
loosing,  are  identical.  But  it  seems  to  us  that  by  adhering 
to  this  interpretation,  we  do  not  obtain  the  full  meaning  of 
our  Saviour's  words.  The  keys  do  appear  to  have  been 
given  to  Peter  alone,  and  for  a  specific  object — that  object 
was  accomplished  when  the  church  was  opened  to  Gen- 
tiles as  well  as  Jews,  if  this  be  true,  we  readily  perceive 
that  Peter  could  have  no  successor  in  holding  the  keys  of 
the  church.  When  they  had  been  applied  to  tlie  Jewish 
locks,  which  fastened  the  gates  and  threw  them  open,  they 
were  cast  aside  as  useless.  And  blessed  })c  God,  "The 
happy  gates  of  Gospel  grace  stand  open  night  and  day," 
and  will  stand  open  imtil  the  redeemed  of  the  Lord  shall 
be  gathered  "  out  of  every  kindred,  and  tongue  and  people^ 
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and  nation."    Btit  it  may*  be  said  that,  according  to  our  in- 
terpretation, the  power  of  binding  and  loosing  was  peculiar 
to  Peter,  because  it  was  as  particularly  conferred  upon  him 
as  the  power  of  the  keys.    We  have  no  hesitation  in  admit- 
■  ting,  that  the  whole  reply  of  our  Saviour  was  addressed  to 
Peter  exclusively,  and  that,  upon  this  occasion,  die  power 
of  binding  and  loosing  was  bestowed  upon  him  alone.     It 
was  not,  however,  the  intention  of  the  Lord'  that  he  should 
have  the  exclusive  right  to  this  power,  because  a  short  time 
after  he  gave  it  to  all  the  disciples  alike.     But  when  he  be- 
stowed this  power  upon  them,  he  made  no  allusion  to  the 
keys  —  they  are  mentioned  in  no  other  place  than  in  the 
words  which  were  addressed  to  Peter  alone.     This  is  the 
reason,  and  to  our  mind  it  is  conclusive,  why  we  suppose 
that  the  keys  belonged  only  to  Peter,  the  power  of  bhiding 
and  loosing  to  all  the  disciples  alike.     We  will  now  inquire 
what  is  this  power  /     To  understand  its  meaning,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  have  some  knowledge  of  the  phraseology  which 
"was  used  at  that  time  in  the  schools  of  the  Rabbins.    Bind- 
ing and  loosing  were  frequently  used  by  them :  the  one 
meaning  to  forbid,  the  other  to  permit.     What,  then,  does 
Christ  promise  Peter  and  the  otlicr  disciples  ?     The  power 
of  making  laws  for  the  government  of  his  church,  whatso- 
ever they  should  bind  or  forbid,  should  be  regarded  by  God 
as  binding  upon  men.     Whatsoever  they  should  loose  or 
permit,  should  be  loosed  in  heaven.     Not  long  after  the 
ascension  of  our  Redeemer,  we  find  them  acting  upon  this 
power,  in  the  council  which  was  convened  at  Jerusalem. 
By  their  decree,  nearly  all  the  prohibitions  of  the  Mosaic 
law  were  repealed,  whilst  a  few  were  still  enjoined  as  bhid- 
ing.    But  would  God  commit  to  fallible  men  such  impor- 
tant powers,  would  he  intrust  them  to  make  laws  upon 
'^oirhich  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  church  so  much 
depended?    This  power  was  given  to  an  infallible  body, 
Ae  Apostles  were  guided  in  all  their  deUberations  by  God 
the  Holy  Spiiit,  the  laws  they  made  were  emanations  of 
Divine  wisdom,  were  first  framed  in  the  councils  of  heaven. 
^^e  know  that  inspii*ation  is  still  claimed  by  that  church 
^which  arrogantly  assumes   the  title  of  iniallibility,  and 
makes  laws  which  she  binds  upon  the  consciences  of  men. 
"We  ask  for  her  proo^  we  appeal  to  her  history  for  the  evi- 
dence that  she  possesses  so  important  a  newer.    Have  her 
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Sopes  been  giiided  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  when  tliey  have,  at 
ittbrent  times,  advocated  diilereiit  opinions,  contradicting 
tlicir  own  previous  assertions,  contradicting  the  avoweS 
sentiments  of  tlieir  piejiecessors  ?  Do  we  seek  for  her  in- 
fallibility in  her  gcneiftl  councils  /  Where  does  it  reside T 
Is  it'to  be  seen  in  the  contradictory  decrees  of  different  coun- 
cils? Is  it  to  be  found  in  iier  monstrous  dogmas,  repugnant 
alike  to  Scripture  and  to  reason?  Has  she  ever  maintained 
the  unity  of  the  faith  within  her  own  ])ale?  Witness  the 
violent  controversies  between  the  Franciscans  and  Domini- 
ons—  between  the  Jesuits  and  the  Jansenists;  observe  the 
great  variety  of  oj)inions  now  lield  by  the  members  of  lier 
communion.  Until,  then,  she  can  establish,  by  undoubted 
miracles,  her  claims  to  inspiration,  until  she  can  prove,  by 
evidence  uiuiucstionable,  that  she  is  guided  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  let  her  beware  how  slie  makes  laws  for  the  church ; 
how,  upon  her  own  authority,  she  declares  the  tenns  upon 
whicli  sin  may  1m?«  ])ardoned.  This  jwwer  was  promised 
in  the  first  place  to  IVner,  and  then  to  all  the  disciples  aUke, 
during  their  Mastei-'s  residence  upon  earth.  After  his  resut- 
rection,  he  repealed  this  promise  in  other  words:  "Whose- 
soever sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted  unto  them ;  and 
whosesoever  siiLs  ye  retain,  they  are  retained;"  and,  to 
({ualify  them  ibr  this  q/lice,  "  He  breatlied  on  them,  and 
saith  unto  them,  Re(U)ive  ye  the  Holy  (ihosl.''  Their  pow- 
er, then,  was  declarative,  to  publish  what  the  Holy  Spirit 
directed;  to  declare  the  tenns  which  (iod  had  determined 
njx)n  which  sin  might  be  pardoned.  When,  therefore,  the 
Hishop  of  Rome,  on  his  own  authority,  claims  tlie  power  to 
bind  and  to  loose,  to  remit  find  to  retain  sins,  Aoos  he  not 
usurp  the  prerogative  of  (iod — is  he  not  manifestly  "the 
man  of  sin,"  sitting  "  in  the  temple  of  God,  showing  him- 
self that  he  is  God  T 

No  one  can  l)e  the  successor  of  Peter,  or  of  the  other 
Ajwstles  possessing  the  peculiar  power  conferred  upon 
them,  unless  he  has  been  commissioned  by  God  to  make  a 
new  revelation,  and  is  conse(]uently  infallibly  guided  by 
the  Holy  Spirit.  But,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  officei*s  of  the 
church  are  the  successors  of  the  Apostles.  Drawing  their 
instructions  from  the  sacred  Scriptures,  they  declare  how 
sin  may  be  pardoned ;  by  the  same  standard  they  decide 
upon  the  qualifications  of  members  of  the  church,  and  ecc- 
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j)el  Ironi  her  couinnmion  tlioso  whom  God's  word  exchidcs. 
With  the  hitcrpretatioii  which  has  heeii  given.  Ave  will 
brietly  rcvert  to  the  words  iiiul(.*r  consideration.  The  Lord 
Jesus  promises  Peter  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
that  is,  the  privilege  of  preaching  'the  first  sermon  mider 
the  New  Disjx'nsation  ;  of  ojwning  the  church  to  all  Ixjliev- 
ers,  by  rcceiving  into  lier  comnnmion  the  Roman  (.-onielius 
and  those  about  him.  Now,  hi  order  that  he  might  Ixj  quali- 
fied for  this  ollice,  tiie  Saviour  promises  that  he  will  give 
him  the  ]X)wer  of  hindhig  and  loosing.  The  Acts  of  Apos- 
tles teach  us  how  tliis  promise  was  fulfilled.  On  the  dtfy 
of  Pentecost,  mider  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he 
declared  to  the  Jews  the  only  condition  upon  which  they 
might  obtain  the  Divine  favor;  histrucled  by  the  same 
•Spirit,  he  exercised  the  power  of  binding  and  loosing,  and 
received  into  the  cluirch  Cornelius,  tlie  centurion,  on  a  pro- 
fession of  faith  in  Christ. 

On  considering  the  opinion  maintained  by  many,  that 
Peter  was  the  rock  upon  which  tlie  churcli  was  built,  wei 
observed  that  it  furnished  a  very  natural  interpretation, 
and  one  in  entire  accojdance  wiili  the  sacred  Scriptures. 
Hut  to  us  h  seems  that  it  Avas  not  our  Saviours  intention 
at  that  tinn)  to  }K)int  to  the  jx^rson  of  Peter  as  the  rock,  but 
to  him  whom  Peter  had  just  confessed..  Now  we  have 
said  that  Peter,  in  the  Greek  language  a  stone,  was  the 
name  eiven  to  Simon  bv  our  Lord,  when  he  first  called 
him  to  be  a  disciple.  These  pro])er  names,  when  thus 
given  by  Divine  authority,  were  descriptive  of  something 
remarkable  in  the  dis|X)sitions,  lives  and  destinies  of  those 
U[)on  whom  they  were  bestowed.  Tln^  truth  of  this  i*e- 
mark  will  apj)ear,  hy  a  relerence  to  the  Old  Testament. 
The  name  of  Abraham  was  conferred  upon  the  venerable 
patriarch,  l)ecau.se  he  was  to  Ik)  the  father  of  many  nations; 
tlie  name  Israel  was  given  to  Jacob,  Ixjcause,  as  a  prince, 
he  had  power  with  God  and  with  men.  Now  in  the  same 
way  our  Saviour  gave  the  surname  Peter  to  Simon,  as  ex- 
pre-ssive  of  his  disposition,  and,  ]:)erhaj)s,  of  the  important 
part  he  should  act  in  layins  the  foundations  of  the  Chris- 
tian church.  After,  then,  he  had  made  the  noble  confes- 
sion, '-Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God,"  our 
Lord  said,  "Thou  art  Peter,"  that  is,  tliou  iiast  been  rightly 
named ;  the  fimmess  of  Uiy  faith  hi  seeing  in  me  the  Gocl 
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incarnate,  shows  that  the  name  lj£rj^,  stone,  has  been  well 
applied  to  you. 

That  this  interpretation  is  not  strained,  that  this  was  a 
fomi  of  speech  which  might  be  easily  miderstood,  will  be 
seen  by  referring  to  the  book  of  Genesis.  Tlic  venerable 
Jacob,  when  about  to  die,  endued  with  prophetic  wisdom, 
spoke  of  the  future  destiny  of  his  children,  lu  the  bless- 
ing pronoimced  upon  Judah,  is  ibmid  these  words :  ^^  Judah,- 
thou  art  he  whom  thy  brethren  shall  praise ;"  that  is,  thou 
art  properly  called  Judali^  which  signifies  praise^  because 
thy  brethren  shall  praise  thee.  The  propriety  of  Petert 
name  then  appeared,  liecause,  with  a  firm  faith,  he  con- 
fessed that  Jesus  was  the  long  looked  for  Messiah,  the  eter- 
nal Rock  upon  which  the  firni  foundations  of  the  church 
would  be  laid.  Now  the  interpretation  which  makes  Christ, 
instead  of  Peter,  the  ^sr^a^  it  seems  to  us  is  evident,  from 
the  following  considerations.  There  was  much  more  in 
cenfessing  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ  in  the  days  of  the 
rfiaviour  and  his  Aj^stles,  than  api)ears  at  the  first  blush. 
God,  for  ages,  had  been  preparing  die  way  for  the  advent 
of  his  Son  in  human  flesh.  A  long  lino  of  prophets  her- 
alded his  coming,  and  declared  hi  glowing  language  the 
great  work  which  lie  would  i)erform,  his  victories,  suffer- 
ings and  death. .  When,  therefore,  any  one  confessed  that 
Jesus  was  the  Christ,  it  was  nothing  less  than  an  acknowl- 
edgement that  he  was  the  glorious  i)crson  concerning  whom 
so  many  prophets  had  written,  that  he  was  the  incarnate 
Son  of  God.  Now,  hi  examining  these  prophecies,  we  find 
our  Lord  represented  by  diflbrent  objects,  suited  lo  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  his  work.  As  a  king,  he  is  represented  as  a 
victorious  conciueror,  with  his  ganncnts  red  with  the  blood 
of  his  enemies ;  as  a  sacrifice  for  shi,  he  is  represented  by  the 
bleeding  lamb  upon  the  altar;  as  a  sure  foundation  upon 
which  his  church  would  rest,  he  is  called  the  corner-stone 
laid  m  Zion.  In  the  118th  Psalm,  we  read,  "the  stone 
which  the  builders  refused,  is  l>ecome  the  head  stone  of  tb^k, 
corner."  That  this  referred  to  the  Messiah,  cannot  be  que»^  « 
tioned  by  any  who  acknowledge  the  authority  of  God's  word. 
The  Jewish  Rabbins  admit  it,  and  it  is  frequently  applied  by 
Christ  and  his  Apostles  to  the  liOrd  Jesus.  This  stone  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees  rejected  as  worthless,  but  in  the  wis- 
dom of  God,  it  has  been  made  the  head  stone  of  the  comer. 
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It  binds- togellior  Inith  Jew  and  (iontilu  —  it  is  the  corner  stone 
of  that  noble  buikUnir,  which,  "fitly  framed  toffethor,  irrow- 
eth  nnto  an  holy  temple  in  tlie  Lord."  In  the  2>!>th  chapter 
of  Isaiah,  we  also  read,  *■  Therefore,  thus  saitli  the  Lord, 
Behold  I  lay  in  Zion  lor  a  fonndation,  a  stone,  a  tried  stone, 
a  procions  corner  stojie,  a  sure  foundation."  Now.  Peter, 
in  conlessing  tliat  Jesus  was  the  (Jhrist,  acknowledged, 
as  lias  been  already  remarked,  tiiat  he  was  the  Messiah, 
in  whose  praisi.'s  the  royal  Psalmist  struck  his  harp — 
whose  glory  was  the  chi<^f  topic  of  Isaiah's  prophetic  song. 
David  spoke  of  liim,  as  the  ccniuT  stone  of  that  great  spir- 
itual building,  whirr h  (iod  would  rear.  Isaiaii  described 
him  as  a  tried  and  precious  stone,  laid  for  a  foundation  in 
Zion.  When  Peter,  tliereforc%  confessed  that  he  was  the 
Christ,  concerning  whom  these  glorious  things  were  written, 
and  when  our  Loi-d  designed  to  sjK.>ak  respecting  his  church, 
how  appropriate  was  his  reply  ui)on  the  interpretation  which 
we  have  adopted.  "And  I  say  also  unto  thee,  that  thOu 
art  Peter,  and  uikui  this  rock,"  tiiis  liead  stoue  of  the  cor- 
ner, this  precious  stone,  laid  in  /ion.  which  thou  hast  just 
confessed,  "I  will  build  my  church,  and  the  gntes  of  hell 
shall  not  prevail  against  it."-  '^riio  glorious  truth,  then, 
"which  Peter  confessed,  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  God,  in- 
carnate, is  the  r(x?k  u\Hm  which  the  church  is  built — ^lence, 
any  society  that  does  not  acknowledge  that  (.-hrist  is  God, 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  branch  of  his.  church.  That 
Christ,  not  Peter,  is  the  rock,  seems  evident  from  the  words 
used.  If  Peter  was  the  rock,  it  is  natural  to  supi)ose  that 
our  Saviour  would  eith(»r  have  said  srri  tfoi,  upon  thee,  or 
s^t  rourw  'S'w-T^ij,  and  not  eci  ra-jr/i  crcT^a,  I  will  build  my  church. 
Upon  the  supposition  that  Peter  was  the  rock,  we  can  fiee 
no  reason  why  tlie  gender  should  be  changed.  (3.)  Now, 
this  way  of  alluding  to  hhnseir,  we  find  was  not  unconnnon 

(3)  It  has  been  tissfTtcd  on  hij:h  authority,  that  the  Greek  word  srsr^of, 
^gnifies  only  a  little  })i«'cc  of  a  rock,  or  a  stone  that  has  been  dug  out  of 
A  rock,  wliiisi  ffSTPa  means  a  whole  roek.  If  this  be  so,  then  the  'S'srPa, 
upon  which  our  Saviour  promises  to  build  his  church,  must  \iO  as  superior 
to  the  fl'eT^oi:,  to  whom  lliese  words  were  adurchsc'd,  as  cfr^a,  a  real  rock, 
is  to  flrsr^oc:,  a  fragment.  See  Townsend's  Arrangement,  where  this  sub- 
j[eci  is  more  fully  discussed. 
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with  otir  liord.  On  oii*^  ocnision.  wlicii  looking  upon  tlic 
l)eautilul  UMiiplo  tit  Jfrusalcuij  he  siiid,  "  l)<'stroy  this  tem- 
ple, luul  ill  tliriH^  (lays  1  will  rais<?  it  up."  Those  who  were 
around  him,  supposed  that  Ik?  alluded  to  the  nohle  edifice 
U])on  Mount  Moriali,  hut  wo  are  assured  that  lu'  referred  to 
the  t(;mpl(;  of  his  lM)dy',  which,  destroyed  by  death  on  the 
third  dav^  would  hursl  tiie  confines  of  tlK*  tomb.  J  low 
beautifully  consist(?nt  is  this  int«»rpri^tation  with  the  teach- 
hi^s  of  X\\i\  AiM)stles  /  IN'ter,  having  In^en  instructed  on  this 
occasion,  that  ( -hrist  was  tlie  rock  upon  wiiich  the  church 
was  to  be  hui It,  declares  to  the  J(»ws,  '''^LMi is  is  the  stone 
which  was  set  at  noutrht  of  von  builders,  wliich  is  become 
the  liead  of  the  (corner.*'  Paul  says  to  the  Kpliesians,  ye 
"are  built  ui>on  the  foundatit^n  of  the  AiK>stl«^s  and  prophets, 
Jesus  Christ  himsvlf  hrimr  the  chief  rornnr  stone.^^  And 
he  assunjs  the  ('orinthians,  that  **  Other  Ibundation  can  no 
man  lav  than  that  is  laid,  v^hivh  is  Jtsus  (..'hrist.'^    These 
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are  some  of  the  reasons  which  have  led  us  to  the  Ix^lief  that 
Christ,  and  not  Peter,  is  the  wh-M  alludiMJ  to  in  the  words 
umler  consideration.  Wo  may  ado[>t  eitluT  opinion,  and 
yet  <»mbrac(^  no  doctrine  whi<*.h  is  not  revealed  in  the  sacred 
scriptures.  Peter,  uncpiestionably.  mii^ht  bt;  called  tlie  rock, 
because  lie  was  the  lirst  to  pns'uMi  the  (u>s]k^I,  but  he  could 
not  be  the  rock  in  tlu»  same  sense  in  which  Ohrist  was,  and 
that  our  Lord  alluded  to  tlui  latter  and  not  the  fonner,  seems 
to  us  to  he  (evident.  • 

As  to  the  meaning  of  tin?  proniist^  ^'  the  j^ates  of  hell  shall 
not  prevail  ai^^'iinst  il,''  th(M-e  «'xists  a  irreat  diversity  of  opin- 
ion. The  most  probable  seems  to  Ik?  this,  hi  ancient  times, 
citic^s  were  surrounded  by  walls,  and  the  only  way  of  access 
was  through  gates.  Now,  the  wise  men  and  rulej*s  of  the 
city,  met  togirther  in  these  gates,  to  consult  concerning  tlie 
public  welfare.  I  lei  1,  then,  is  h«>re  i*e})resented  as  a  city, 
and  lu?r  rulers  as  plotting  against  the  sat'ety  of  the  church. 
But  all  their  wisdom  will  come  to  naught  -all  their  power 
will  iKi  unavailing.  The  church,  resting  ujx)!!  the  comer 
stone  laid  in  Zion,  defies  every  assault.  Although  the 
storm  of  persecution  roars  around  Ik.t  -  although  embattled 
hosts  are  leagiM^l  against  her  -  although  the  powers  of 
darkness  ])lot  her  destruction,  sh<»  shall  stand  and  will 
stand,  luitil  the  angel  descending,  shall  place  one  foot  upon 
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the  sea,  and  the  other  upon  the  land,  and  lift  up  his  hand 
to  heaven,  and  swear  by  him  ih^t  liveth  for  ever  and  ever, 
that  time  shall  be  no  longer. 

We  have  now  endeavored  to  give  a  true  exposition  of  the 
words  which  have,  for  so  many  ages,  elicited  so  much  con- 
troversy. Having  explained,  according  to  our  knowledge, 
the  privileges  which  the  Lord  bestowed  upon  Peter — having 
pointed  out  the  rock  upon  which  the  church  was  built,  it 
may  not  be  uninteresting,  in  the  conclusion,  briefly  to  trace 
upon  the  pages  of  liistory  the  fulfilment  of  the  glorious 

Jiomisc,  that ''-  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it." 
Sven  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  we  learn,  that  "  the  mys- 
tery of  iniquity'  began  to  work  —  heresy,  at  that  early  day, 
raised  her  hydra^head  in  the  church  of  Christ.  Corniption, 
begfhming  so  early,  gradually  increased,  until  after  the  lapse 
of  a  few  centuries,  Christianity  bore  but  little  resemblance 
to  that  pim)  religion,  which  the  Apostles  had  labored  so.  ar- 
duously to  establish.  A  strange  power  was  seated  upon- 
the  seven  hills  of  imperial  Rome — a  man  claiming  fo  be 
the  successor  of  the  fisherman  of  Galilee,  the  vicar  of  Christ 
upon  earth,  arrogated  a  supremacy  over  the  whole  church, 
deposed  kings  and  gave  away  nations.  The  Bible,  the  only 
role  of  our  faith,  the  guide  graciously  given  by  God  to  lead 
us  through  a  wilderness  world  to  heaven,  was  taken  from 
the  people,  and  they  were  directed  to  follow  guides  as  blind 
as  themselves.  Instead  of  "  one  Mediator  between  God  and 
men,  the  man  Christ  Jesus,"  they  made  mediators  many, 
and  prayed  to  the  spirits  of  the  departed  dead.  Instead  of 
1)eing  clothed  in  the  robe  of  Christ's  righteousness,  they 
"vainly  endeavored  to  hide  their  nakedness  with  "  the  filthy 
xags"  of  their  own  righteousness.  And  as  if  to  cap  the 
climax  of  folly  and  superstition,  the  monstrous  dogma  of 
tiansubstantiation  was  proposed  to  the  belief  of  the  faithful. 
O,  if  grief  could  ever  enter  the  blest  mansions  above,  if 
tears  could  ever  fall  from  those  eyes,  which  gaze  upon  the 

glories  of  the  uncreated  God,  surely  these  things  would 
ave  transpired,  when  man,  so  deluded,  first  prostrated 
liimself  before  a  wafer,  and,  in  imagination,  fed  upon  the 
t)ody  of  his  God. 

Here  and  there,  some  lone  watchman,  standing  u|)on  the 
crumblmg  walls  of  Zion,  wept  over  her  desolations,  and 
Ixddly  lifted  the  standard,  truth,  against  prevailing  errors. 
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But  the  oajj^k'  v.yo  ot"  the  intjuisitor  was  soon  fixed  a|X)ii|]iip, 
he  was  (lraii:i:(Ml  to  the  prison,  he  wns  tied  to  tlie  stake,  and 
his  einancipiUrd  spirit  winirtMl  its  joyfnl  wiiy  to  ^'oiy  from 
tlie  blaziiiL'  iairimt.  DurinLr  tliis  iiJL'ht  of  j-jirvptian  dark- 
ness,  which  hrotMled  lor  maiiv  ri'ntiiries  t)ver  the  earth,  did 
not  the  j)roniise  oj"  Christ  ("nil.  did  not  the  j*ates  ol"  hell  pre- 
vail airainst  the  <'hnreh  /  ><>,  Messed  he  (iod,  liis  promises 
never  fail,  the  woman  seen  hy  John,  in  Ins  AjK)calyptic 
vision.  "cN)tlie<l  with  tlie  snn,  and  thf  niiKin  nnder  her  feet, 
and  uj)on  hiT  luiad  a  crown  of  twelve  stars,"  was  not  de- 
stroved  hv  the  -'real  red  (haL'on.  Sht?  tied  into  the  wilder- 
ness,  where  she  had  a  place  i^^pared  hy  (iod,  and  there  she 
was  ])reserved.  If  we  seek  tor  the  visible  church  at  this 
time,  W(^  mnst  not  tro  to  the  crowdcrd  conrts  of  kinjj^s --we 
must  not  look  lor  her  anionii:  the  Avorship|K.M's  of  liini,  who, 
seated  uinm  his  ihron<'  at  llome,  "lords  it  over  CiotVs  heri- 
tage.'' lUit,  let  us  ijo  to  tiie  wilderness,  ami  there  we  will 
find  her  witni'ssinLc  for  J^.'sus,  irradiating  the  surrounding 
gloom,  l)y  the  hrJLditnfss  which  slu^  rcilected  ixpin  tlie  glo- 
rious Sun  of  Kisj[hteousn(^ss.  When  "llic  man-of  sin*'  had 
subjugated  the  church,  and  all  men  seemed  to  pay  him 
honiaij:e,  the  ( -uldces,  a  pure  chinch,  never  in  connexion 
with  Home,  enli^ditenod  the  wilds  of  Caledonia  and  Krin, 
and  protcsti'd  airainst  |)r(»vailint;  errors.  And  there,  torcen- 
turies,  did  s\\o  (»xist,  ditlusiuir  tin*  lii:iit  ol"  the  (jros))el,  until 
after  W'icklitle,  '-the  moruiuK  star  of  tlie.  Reformation," 
arose  in  PiUj^hind.  In  the  vallies  of  riedniont,  a  chui"ch  of 
Jusus  (existed,  claimini^  A[K)Stohc  Oi'igui| .^irbich,  from  cen- 
tury' to  century,  jn-otested  against  the  ccuruplions  of  Rome, 
ami  contiMiihid  for  "tht^  faith  onco  delivered' to  th(^  saints." 
Wave  after  wave  of  |M?rs(.'cution  rolled  over  those  peaceful 
vall<;ys  -crusades  wen^  sent  against  thdSo  witnesses  for 
Jesus  —the  hlood-hounds  of  the- InqiUBiJioii,  phrsued  these 
she(»p  of  Christ  iVom  mountain  to  mountain,  hut  the  sword 
of  the  crusader,  tlie  rack  of  tlu^  inqtKsiJor,  the  fairtfots  of  the 
persecutor,  could  not  jirevail  OL^ainsl  this  church,  for  it  was 
foimded  upon  the  IJock  of  Aifcs.  In  deiiance  of  Home, 
she  stood  from  century  tt)  century,  and  when  tlie  })eacon 
light  of  tlir  |{<'formation  l)lazed  U|M>n  the  moimtains  of 
•Switzerland,  wlien  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  arose  upon  be- 
nighted (lerniany,  tlien  did  the  mountaineers  of  Piedmont 
welcome  the  Rel'onnci*s  as  brethren,  anil  rejoiced  in  the 
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t:iiiiiip)is  of  ( iods  church.  Time  would  fail  to  tell  of  those 
bodies  of  faitliful  men,  who,  during  Rome's  supremacy,  pro- 
tected against  her  abominations,  and  sealed  their  faith  with 
their  blood.  Enough  has  been  said,  to  show  that  Christ 
ham  always  had  a  church  upon  earth,  that  the  gates  of  hell 
have  not  prevailed  against  her. 

The  Scriptures,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  predict  another 
apbstacy.    Darlc  clouds  may  be  seen  gathering  in  the  hori- 
zon.    Rome  &eems  to  be  shaking  herself  for  her  last  great 
and  expiring  effort.    The  waves  of  persecution  may  again 
roll  over  the  earth, — the  peaceful  family  may  again  be 
staitled  from  their  slumbers,  by  the  midnight  cry  of  the  in- 
quisitor— the  fires  of  Smithfield  may  again  be  kindled — 
another  night  of  St.  Bartholomew,  may  clothe  a  nation  in  the 
babiliments  of  woe.    Faithful  men  may  fall,  the  blood  of 
tbe  ChuDBh  may  again  be  poured  out,  but,  blessed  be  God, 
Ae  chtirdi  will  stand,  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail 
against  ther,  for  her  foundations  are  laid  upon  the  eternal 
.^x^k  of  Ages.,    r 
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It  is  a  trite,  b.ut  no('the!  less  true  maxim,  that  '^  experience 

the  best  te^tchcur,"  yef  surely  not  our  individu^il  acquisition 

^one,  or  life  i^ovid  be  spent  in  learning  the  lesson.;  and      / 

Iknoiildedge  attained,  when,  the  grave  is  about  to  riaoe  a 

aeal  upon  its  use; — ii^ftead  of  this  slow  acciunulation,  we 

contemplate  and  conipare  the  acts  of  those,  who,  living  be- 

Jbie  us,  are  yet  sympathetically  united  by  like  passions  and 

motives;  —  thus  appropriating  the  knowledge  culled  for  Hf^ 

^we  gather  wisdom  from  au  extended  circle  of  comparison 

Such  is  the  province  of  history ;  whether  the  tale  of  a  natian?fc 

nogress,  or  the  story  of  individual  existence.    But  history 

fuu  fail^  most  signally  to  do  her  work;  for  we  have.litde 

yet  written,  approximating  sufficiently  near  inipartiaiityi  to 
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be  received  as  truth.  This  is  true  of  history  in  general; — 
much  more  so  of  Englisli.  In  tliut  country,  two  great  and 
strongly  marked  parties,  have  for  aj^es  divided  the  people, 
and  struggled  with  varying,  ])ut  nearly  ecjUJil  success  for 
rule.  It  follows  that  all  attempts  at  her  history  have  in  a 
great  measure  failed  to  devcloj[)e  truth  ;  they  were  not  his- 
tories, but  party  arguments;  conducted,  not  by  philosophers, 
but  one-sided  advocates  of  party  views.*  History,  when 
written,  is  but  the  dramatizing  of  evidence;- human  testi- 
mony is  so  subject  to  infuiile  bias,  even  when  applied  to 
simplest  facts  in  every  day  life,  that  we  cannot  fail  to  feel 
the  diliiculties  which  surround  its  use  in  the  investigaticm 
of  past  events,  having  no  official  defender  to  j^ass  it  tlirough 
the  stern  crucil)le  of  cross-examination.  Thought  is  but  toe 
eyesight  of  the  niind,  to  i*ecciv(^  and  compare  facts,  its  mar 
terial ; .  like  the  eye,  it  is  often  deceived  with  false  colocL 
with  illusions,  with  nothings.  We  venerate  things  hallowaa 
by  time,  aud  barely  escai)e  adoration  for  its  hoary  record, 
with  little  to  reconnncnd  them,  except  that  they  are  seen 
through  the  decej)live  glinmierings  of  distance,  and  mel- 
lowed by  its  softened  light. 

History,  in  its  inception,  is  nearly,  if  not  always  false. 
It  is  written  by  the  actors;  they  can  say-  - 

/.  '•Uuorum  pars,  mnirna  fui.' 

t'^or  this  reason  they  write  the  more  j>osiiively,  but  by  no 
means  always  the  more  knowingly;  they  are  tempted  to 
hide  many  facts;  to  distort  others;  to  color  all.  Both 
parties  write,  but  both  are  not  always  lioard.  In  another 
generation,  aris(^s  some  j)rofes.Kedly  literary  man,  to  extract 
a  direct  tiile  from  these  fragmentary  legends.  He,  too,  is  a 
party  man, — most  freipiently  the  tool  or  the  ''attacM^  ^f  the 
dominant  one.  In  Hngland,  all  are  piirty  men;  in  all  fiee 
governmenti^,  it  must  bti  so. 

This  man  examines — discards  all  the  records  of  his 
opponents — and  assumes,  as  midoubted  truth,  the  tale  of 
his  own  party;  -he,  t(K),  colors;  —  if  his  diction  is  pure,  liis 
ammgement  good,  his  language  chaste,  he  is  ranked  stand- 
ard ;  the  actors  in  the  busy  scene  descrilied,  are  gone ;  there 
are  none  to  question ;  the  next  generation  read  him  without 
a  doubt,  and  history,  or  what  professes  to  be,  comes  to  us 
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distorted,  blackened,  warped,  and  falsified  by  the  spirit  of 
party  and  the  bigotry  of  ignorance,  and  so  remains,  perhaps 
always,  until  some  bold  searcher  for  truth,  living  long  after, 
when  all  cause  for  bias  is  over,  plunges  into  the  uivesti- 
gation,  takes  up  the  biuried  masses  of  contemporaneous 
record,  calmly  weighs  the  evidence,  and  decides,  or  leaves 
the  world  to  decide  upon  its  relative  weight. 

So  has  Roman  history  been  in  modem  days  exhimied, 
its  fables  exposed,  and  its  story,  in  part,  re-written.  Can 
this  be  done  with  {ilngland's  past,  with  Uke  success  ?  The 
same  principles  remain  ever ;  in  free  governments,  however, 
their  names  may  change ;  the  same  contests  descend  from 
age  to  age :  and  the  same  difficulties  beset  the  native  citizen, 
who  would  remodel  the  page  of  his  country's  history.  The 
fineimer  is  too  little  versed  in  institutions,  whose  daily  and 
iMNirTy  influence  he  does  not  feel,  ever  fully  to  appreciate 
'diein. 

I  "do  not  intend  to  theorise,  or  lay  down  a  universal  rule, 
drawn  from  the  nature  of  things  or  the  constitution  of  man's 
mind;  I  take  matters  as  I  find  them,  and  say  England's 
history  is  yet  unwiitten.  One-sided  argmnents  we  have ; 
statements  unproved ;  fallacies  advanced ;  and  unsoimd  de- 
ductions, resulting  from  the  sophistries  of  biased  minds, 
are  but  too  often  raised  on  rotten  premises ;  but  history  wo 
liave  not.  A  good  illustration  of  this  position,  is  fomid  h\ 
the  serious  doubt  now  thrown  on  the  received  histories  Qf 
the  wars  of  the  Roses.  No  one  now  questions  the  fact, 
that  despotic  power  and  public  trcasui*e  were  freely  used 
"by  the  Tudors,  to  falsify  transactions  little  to  their  credit, 
and  blacken  the  characters  of  men  they  had  driven  fix)m 
the  throne.  The  bloody  temper  and  ])loodicr  deeds,  even 
the  personal  deformity  of  Richard,  are  made  subjects  of 
doubt;  and  Simnel  and  Warbeck  have  now  high  claims 
to  characters,  hitherto  charged  as  impostures. 

Nearer  our  own  times,  causes  similar  in  character  have 
produced  like  results,  as  to  an  epoch  replete  with  the  devel- 
opement  of  the  most  important  principles  in  church  and 
state,  which  ever  agitated  a  people ;  and  in  which  were 
^lacted  events,  whose  import  is  not  yet  forgotten ;  to  the  . 

Ctriot  and  Christian  of  this  day  and  nation,  fraught  with 
isons  of  infinite  wisdom.    Fortunately,  time  has  only 
hidden,  not  obliterated,  its  records;  and  many  friends  of 
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truth  and  justice  are  now  stniggling  to  dissipate  the  nustj 
and  bring  to  the  light  of  day  the  glorious  deeds  and  high 
hopes  of  a  people,  whose  G6d  was  indeed  the  Lord,  and 
who  in  their  day  and  generation  bore  valiant  testimony  for 
the  truth. 

No  name  in  English  story  has  been  more  slandered  and 
maligned  than  the  leading  spirit  of  tliis  age.  A  Prince, 
who  made  his  country  prosperous,  peaceful  and  happy  at 
home,  respected  and  feared  abroad;  tlie  high-souled  de- 
fender of  the  Protestant  faith,  whose  arm  protected  the 
persecuted,  even  in  the  distant  valleys  of  Piedmont,  and 
dictated  terms  to  the  haughty  Mazarin,  has  been  for  two 
centuries  a  bye- word  and  reproach,  in  the  land  he  elevated 
and  ennobled.  The  man  who  gave  birth  and  enei^  to 
England's  proudest  boast,  (her  navy.)  is  known  to  her,  un- 
der the  false  character  of  hypocrite  and  tyrant,  fastened 
upon  him  by  the  fabrications  of  hireling  mercenaries,  and 
handed  down  by  the  smooth  falsities  and  subtle  insinua^ 
tions  of  the  wily  sophist,  who  dipped  his  pen  in  that  ran- 
corous gall,  which  flowed  from  a  heart  truly  "enmity 
agiijnst  God"  and  his  people.  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  cham- 
pioii  of  liberty  and  religion ;  the  first  statesman  who  advo- 
cated and  practised  toleration;  the  man,  not  of  his  age,  bat 
far  beyond  his  age,  has  foimd  in  that  very  period,  made  glo- 
rious by  the  partial  triumph  of  his  principles,  a  historian, 
who  dared  to  place  the  stamp  of  his  literary  fame  ujjon  the 
counterfeit  coin  of  these  base  hirelings,  and  palm  upon  pos- 
terity the  spurious  currency  for  truth.  The  reading  puolic 
know  Oliver  Cromwell  chiefly  through  the  pages  of  David 
Hume.  The  man  in  whom  a  public  spirit  to  "  GocTs  cause 
did  breathe,"  is  chronicled  for  us  by  England's  Grodless 
historian. 

Unquestioned,  the  false  record  has  been  reproduced  in  a 
thousand  forms,  and  stamped  its  impress  upon  our  literature. 

Oratory  adorns  her  flowing  periods  with  allusions  to  its 
pretended  facts;  argument  is  built  on  its  false  premises; 
theories  of  statesmanship  raised  on  its  distorted  incidents 
and  mistaken  principles,  and  fiction  herself  needed  only  to 
repeat  its  story,  to  indite  tales,  which  trespass  on  her  prov- 
ince and  emulate  the  excursions  of  her  fancy. 

A  powerful  party  are  at  this  day  hostile  to  the  principles 
that  age  developed ;  and  even  those  who  have  l»ttled  for 
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its  truths  have  had  a  too  ready  ear  for  slanders  against  men 
whose  motives  are  too  lofty  for  their  sympathy,  and  whose 
purpose  was  far  nobler  than  their  own ;  they  advocate,  in 
part,  the  cause,  but  believe  and  swell  the  cry  which  asperses 
its  defenders  and  derides  their  motives. 

So  has  it  always  been  with  the  men,  who,  filled  with  the 
spirit  of  God,  have  striven  to  arouse  their  slumbering  race 
to  the  spirituality  of  the  Grospel.  The  immortal  Luther, 
imbued  with  deep  longings  after  truth,  and  earnest  views  of 
eternal  things,  pure  and  single-minded  in  his  purpose,  has 
been,  and  to  a  great  extent  still  is  believed  by  many  true 
Christians,  to  have  been  instigated  in  his  first  efforts  at 
lefi^rm,  by  an  ambitious  desire  to  exalt  his  own  order. 
The  Romanist  slander,  that  his  wrath  was  kindled  by  the 
preference  given  to  the  dominicans  in  the  sale  of  indul- 
gmces,  and  many  similar  falsehoods,  are  largely  credited. 
The  deep  debt  of  humanity  is  acknowledged,  but  accom- 
The  Groaless  historian,  to  whom  we  have  referred,  with  his 
panied  by  the  falsest  views  of  his  character  and  motives. 
usual  reckless  malignity  against  spiritual  religion,  has  adopt- 
ed, without  investigation,  the  same  and  kindred  charges ; 
their  baseless  character  has  been  fully*  proved,  but  the  pol- 
ished sophist  is  read  by  the  many,  the  laborious  exposers 
l>y  the  few. 

Equally  were  Calvin  and  Zuinglius,  and  Beza,  and  that 
host  of  fathers,  maligned.  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  the  Gospel 
men  of  his  day,  under  their  several  names  of  Puritan,  Cove- 
nanter, Independent,  and  Presbyterian,  are  nearer  home; 
their  views,  deeds,  and  motives,  far  more  interesting;  they 
are  household  words,  standing  out  boldly  on  the  page  of 
history  for  us;  so  striking  in  their  principles,  so  bold  and 
ardent  in  their  course,  we  cannot  pass  them  down  the  stream 
of  time  unnoticed ;  they  pervade  our  whole  literature,  and 
axe  foimd  enstamped  upon  the  very  page  of  Jiving  lite,  in- 
stinct with  energy,  and  calling  into  active  hate,  even  now, 
the  contemners  of  God  and  despisers  of  holiness. 

To  the  advocates  of  Spirituality,  as  opposed  alike  to  Ritu- 
alism and  Neology ;  to  the  friend  of  toleration,  and  the  lover 
of  civil  fireedom, — it  is  not  only  a  grateful  task,  but  an  im- 
perative duty,  to  redeem  from  slander  these  precious  memo- 
ries ;  and  now,  when  the  battle  is  to  be  re-fought,  to  exam- 
ine ttie  truth  of  principles  so  -ftiportant,  and  rescue  fitxn 
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undesen'ed  slander  the  men  whose  Hves  were  given  to  their 
support.  Many  a  sneer  has  escaped  the  sons  of  American 
freedom  against  tiie  gallant  hearts  who  breasted  for  theni 
the  storm,  and  gained  for  them  their  present  triumpli ;  many 
a  sigh  have  tliey  given  to  the  memory  of  those  who  fought 
for  ''divine  right,  and  absolute  submission  to  hereditary 
despotism ;"  whose  partial  triumj)h  retiirded  the  cause  of 
freedom,  and  the  progress  of  civilisation.  It  is  time  the 
mist  was  swept  away,  —  if  not  from  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
at  least  from  the  many  Christians  who  yet  Iwlieve  the  Pres- 
byterians of  that  day  were,  to  a  man.  the  slaves  of  bigotry ; 
the  Covenanters,  fanatical  enthusiasts ;  the  Puritans,  phari- 
saical  mannerists;  tlie  Indept;ndents,  disorderly  radicals; 
and  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  mighty  leader  of  that  host  of 
burning  hearts,  who  rode  the  whirlwind  and  directed  the 
stonn,  whoso  exi)anded  views  soared  far  above  them  all, 
to  the  great  doctrhie  of  freedom  of  conscience, — an  arch 
hypocrite  and  usurping  tyrant. 

Some  able  i>ens  have  begun  the  work,  and  already  prove 
the  ease  with  which  truth  overwhelms  falsehood  and  de- 
tects fallacy.  Macauley's  pages  teem  with  tlie  rich  gather- 
higs  of  a  truthful  mind ;  and  the  gorgeous,  but  lucid  and 
nervous  essays  on  Milton  and  Hampden,  throw  light  upon 
the  darkened  scroll  of  historv.  One  of  ScDtland's  al)le  di- 
vines  has  placed  lance  in  n»st  against  her  brightest  intel- 
lectual luminary;  and  brought  to  severe  reckoning  even 
the  great  Magician.  J^ut  there  has  suddenly  ])urst  upon 
us  a  most  unexpected  advocate.  'I'he  author  of  "Hero 
AVoi-ship-'  and  "the  History  of  the  French  Revolution"  is 
found  battling  stoutly  ior  the  Calvhiists ;  »Saul  is  among  the 
prophets;  Thomas  Carlyle,  the  eulogist  of  Oliver  Cnmiwell. 

This  work  we  pro|x)se  to  make  the  subject  of  some  re- 
marks. 

It  is  not  unijiii)ortant  to  see  if  there  is  not  a  key  to  this 
general  misappnjhension  of  Cromwell  and  the  Puritans; 
this  readiness  to  believe  cliarges  against  their  character, 
universal  distrust  of  their  motives  and  ridicule  of  their 
sanctity ;  a  disj)osition  which  develops  itself  not  only  as  to 
them,  but  the  spiritually  minded  of  vvcry  age. 

Various  causes  have  been  already  assigned.  The  antipa- 
thy of  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  the  Saxon  reformer,  is  accounted 
for  by  one  able  writer,  fr^tn  the  intemperate  quarrel  he 
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had  with  their  multiuxorod  king,  and  the  coarseness  which 
■marked  that  dispute.  Calviii's  single  case  of  persecution* 
is  the  glad  defence  of  those  who  still  advocate  principles 
whose  active  develo|>ement  poured  out  the  blood  of  the 
■aints  like  water.  The  wrong  of  another  is  ever  precious 
consolation  to  the  guilty. 

In  the  case  of  the  Puritans  and  their  leader,  the  assigned 
causes  are  numerous.  Among  other  things,  Scott's  ndvels 
are  thoaght  to  have  tended  greatly  to  produce  erroneous 
impressions.  ^Vith  deference  to  Dr.  McCrie,  and  others  of 
his  brethren,  I  hold  Sir  Walter  more  sinned  against  than 
simiing.  It  is  tnic,  his  tory  and  high  church  principles 
have  given  some  coloring  to  his  portraits— but  it  is  slight. 
He  is  far  truer  than  ihe  historians.  We  have,  in  the  main, 
faithful  representations  of  ihe  various  classes,  who  formed 
Hk  great  party  of  freedom  and  free  worship.  There  were 
bnatics  among  them — he  has  not  charged  all  with  fanati- 
cism. There  were  enthusiasts,  and  noble  enthusiasts  too ; 
Epltiaim  McBriar,  in  the  tortirrc,  might  rival  the  Apostolic 
martyrs ;  has  he  desecrated  the  holiness  of  his  elevation, 
OT  degraded  the  sublime  aspirations  of  the  victim  1  They 
have  not  sulTcred  mider  his  hand ;  nor  has  he  chained  his 
enthusiasm  upon  all.  The  self-seeking  Cuddy  hud  none, 
but  for  his  kail ;  he  is  not  a  caricature ;  iior  Ihe  scolding 
old  wife  untrue  to  nature ;  nor  Poundtext  wanting  in  sound 
and  moderate  views  of  the  iiuestion  at  issue ;  nor  Morton 
in  the  high  (pialilies  of  a  Christian  gentleman.  There  were 
Burleys  in  those  days ;  in  fact  there  was  John  Balfour  him- 
self, much  as  he  is  |)aintcd ;  and  wiley  turncoats,  and  even 
Aery  maniacs,  like  Habbakuk  Mucklewralh.     On  the  other 

•  It  b  evidently  the  opinion  of  ihc  writtr  ol'  this  article,  tliat  Calvla  in 
Itutly  chantfiilile  wiih  the  spirit  uf  pi'rstcniion  in  Ihe  case  of  Servetus. 
AOe  leleirFd  to.  It  is  due,  huwcwr,  to  the  incinorj'  ul'  ihis  great  and  good 
mmn,  to  advise  Ihe  reader,  in  Ibis  conucciion,  that  the  char^  is  nol  suh- 
tained,  in  the  judgment  ol'  many  pious  and  candid  men,  by  Ihe  (acbt  in 
I)m  ewe.  We  caunol  give  here  t!i«  hi*liiry  of  this  affair :  but  would  Mm- 
plj-  «ay,  ihai  Calvin's  ageney  in  the  jinweeution  of  Servetus,  was  never 
meDdoDed  to  his  reproacl)  by  any  of  liis  cun temporaries,  uol  even  by  his 
oiemieE-,  nor  was  ihc  char^  of  perseeiition  fasluui-il  apon  his  memory 
till  II  was  filly  yean  loo  late  lor  liim  lo  delend  blmselt.  Many,  in  the 
pnaeni  day,  regard  ii  as  uniiupponed  by  the  evidence  adduced ;  and  Ihoae 
«hoallach  a  degree  of  blame  to  his  conduct,  greater  or  less,  find  much  ia 
Ae  cuenmsiances  of  the  case,  and  in  the  character  of  the  times,  lo  palli- 
ate Ut  eiror.  BdUentfUeRemtiB. 
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side,  has  he  given  "bloody  Claverhbuse"  one  quality  to 
endear  him  to  the  Christian,  or  Bothwell  an  aspiration  to 
which  we  can  say  Amen  ?  Good  manners,  handsome  ad- 
dress, undaunted  courage,  are  assigned  them.  He  is  bvt 
true  to  history.  Tiic  vices  of  the  party  are  not  hidden. 
Cruelty,  recklessness  of  human  hfe  and  human  rights,  pro- 
fanity, debauchery,  all  ungodliness,  and  every  nee  prayed 
against  in  the  anglicised  Missal,  except  outward  "  schism," 
are  ascribed  to  them.     The  pictiure  is  a  true  one.    He 

"  Has  naught  extenuated, 
Nor  set  down  aught  in  malice." 

Old  Mortality  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  others,  whose  scene 
is  laid  amid  these  troubled  elements. 

Yet  we  admit,  no  man  reads  them,  without  finding  a  se- 
cret bias,  contrary  to  his  better  judgment ;  a  softening  to- 
wards the  errors  of  the  church  party,  an  midue  exaltation 
of  their  limited  virtues.  The  aeep  piety,  the  true  princi- 
ples, the  engaged  hearts,  the  stern  but  high  enthusiasm  of 
the  other  party,  rouses  but  comparatively  Uttle  emotion; 
their  follies  and  their  errors  excite  derision.  And  why  is 
all  this  so?  It  is  the  result  of  one  universal  principle^ 
whose  application  solves  all  similar  historical  mystenes, 
"The  carnal  heart  is  eimiity  against  God,"  and  equally 
against  the  things  and  the  people  of  God.  We  sympathize 
naturally  with  tlie  wicked!,  for  the  thoughts  of  our  own 
hearts  are  wicked ;  we  hate  righteousness,  and  the  follies 
or  the  weaknesses  of  the  righteous  are  triumphant  proofs 
of  their  being  no  better  than  ourselves ;  their  vices  are  sub- 
jects of  secret  gratulation.  Their  holiness,  their  trust  in 
God,  their  zeal,  their  earnestness,  bursting  into  enthusiasm, 
their  conscientiousness,  unappalled  by  the  rack,  receive,  it 
may  be,  the  cold  assent  oi  the  convinced  understanding, 
but  want  the  sympathy  of  the,  heart ;  our  own  carnal  senise 
gives  its  gloss  to  the  talc,  oiu*  awakened  and  enlightened 
judgment  shrinks  from  the  result,  and  startled  conscience 
strives  to  deceive  itself  by  blaming  the  novelist. 

Scott  no  doubt  felt  the  same  tendency,  but  in  no  greater 
degree  than  others.  I  claim  for  him  liberality  unusual,  al- 
most luiexampled  in  his  party. 

This  enmity  has  always  been  directed  against  the  shin- 
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iiig  lights  of  every  age  which  has  developed  them.  We 
need  not  search  for  secondary  causes.  Luther  is  still  ma- 
ligued  and  despised  because  he  preached  the  humbling 
doctrines  of  the  cross ;  Calvin  shunned  not  to  declare  the 
whole  truth ;  but  men  love  not  the  light,  and  hated  him 
who  sfrove  to  exhibit  it. 

Oliver  Cromwell  encountered  a  double  disadvantage. 
Ahead  of  his  age,  he  was  misunderstood,  in  some  degree 
unappreciated,  by  his  cotemporaries  and  co-w^orkers.  Zeal 
Ibr  his  (lod  was  a  crime  which  repels  the  heart  of  man 
through  all  ages. 

The  Christian  scans  the  page  of  history,  not  to  observe 
the  poor  struggUngs  of  man's  imaginary  wisdom,  or  to  draw 
what  are  culled  philosophical  deductions  from  its  events, 
or  to  explain  its  great  phenomena  by  causes  which  strike 
the  eye  of  the  statesman.  He  reads  there  the  progressive 
record  of  God's  pin-poses.  He  sees  prophecy  after  prophecy 
fulfilled ;  he  sees  the  church,  surrounded  by  outward  ene- 
mies, triumpli  in  her  apiiarent  weakness ;  ho  sees  her,  filled 
by  intestine  foes  and  pretended  friends,  almost  expire  in 
the  sink  of  her  own  corruptions ;  he  sees  nations  rise  and 
fall,  as  they  ai*e  necessary  to  her ;  he  sees  the  Spirit  of  God 
descend!  and  use  means,  man  would  discard,  to  rescue  from 
Utter  night  the  spirituality  of  the  gospel,  and  restore  once 
more  his  fallen  church ;  he  sees  the  strong  wrestlings  of 
the  earnest  men  of  God,  who  refuse  to  bow  the  knee  to 
*^01d  Baals"  with  new  names;  he  sees  the  fierce  conflict, 
the  temporary  triumph,  the  distant  glimmerings  of  light, 
the  dark  mist  of  indiflcrentism  arising  to  obscure  it,'  the 
l<xig  reign  of  decent  formalism  and  ritual  quietism,  the  faint 
struggles  of  (iod's  people,  the  gradual  clearing  away  of  the 
cloud,  the  beams  that  pierce  it,  tlie  dawn  of  a  better  day — 
xnrhen  suddenly,  even  now,  once  more  the  bowlings  of  the 
l)east  strike  his  ear ;  the  old  battle  cries  of  Popery  and  Pre- 
lacy, of  gnosticism  and  philosophy,  of  neology  and  skepti- 
cism, resound,  and  in  the  nineteenth  century  he  finds  the 
church  again  batthns  with  its  ancient  foes — both  its  flanks 
attacked — blind  credulity  advocating  the  dogmas  of  abso- 
lute submission  to  priestly  Ritualism ;  credulous  Infidelity, 
in  its  protean  shapes,  stealing  away  its  spirituality  to  merge 
it  in  the  equal  deadness  of  deified  Reason. 

Philosophy  tells  him  he  is  in  an  age  of  movement,  chajige 
Vol.  I.— No.  1.  17 
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and  uncertainty  surround  liiin ;  the  foundations  of  society 
seem  to  breaking  up;  the  sac  redness  of  the  past  is  dese- 
crated; the  temples  of  old  prejudice  are  broken  open  and 
rifled ;  the  great  human  mind  is  tossed  in  unutterable  doubt, 
and  the  throes  of  her  troubled  restlessness  threaten  all 
things.  But  the  eye  of  tlie  Christian  is  upon  the  Rock  of 
Ages,  the  promise  of  his  coming  is  before  him,  and  amid 
the  chaos,  he  reads  by  faith  the  great  lesson  of  history.  He 
traces  through  the  crumbling  ruins  of  the  past,  the  .firm 
pathway  of  the  Church.  He  yet  feels  the  sure  fo'oting  made 
lor  her  people,  and  with  Iiojh?,  l)ased  on  the  (Eternal  purpo^s 
of  God,  he  fears  no  foes,  dreads  no  threatening  evils,  but 
knows  that  her  triumph  is  certain,  built,  as  she  is,  upon  the 
foundation  laid  by  the  Son  of  tiie  living  Gkxl. 

To  the  wise  of  this  world,  these  things  are  foolishness. 

A  Christian  man  has  written  a  Christian  history,  of  that 
period  when  (iod  awokcj  liis  church  from  her  long  sleep. 
Ritualist  and  Socinian  have  alike  tailed  to  comprehend 
him.  Both  of  the  earth,  earthy,  the  things  of  Cod  are  to 
them  incomprehensible. 

D'Aubigne  traced  in  all  tilings  his-  Masters  hand,  the 
workings  of  his  spirit,  the*  pur|x>ses  of  his  will.  The  Ritual- 
ist thinks  he  has  compassed  Cod  and  dispenses  his  spirit  in 
his  forms,  and  will  see  his  %vork  no  where  else.  The 
philosopher  expects  to  read  in  the  second  causes  of  historical 
fact  the  true  solution  of  such  astounding  events.  ^Fhc  Chris- 
tian historian,  as  he  sits  amid  the  broken  fragments  and 
scattered  masses  of  that  bowild(?ring  jXTiod,  sees  the  hand 
of' God  ruling  the  storm,  fulfilling  his  own  ends,  and  work- 
ing his  own  purposes,  using  instruments  the  most  opposed, 
and  makhig  good  and  evil  alikt^  subservient  to  his  will. 
Luther,  thinks  tlie  worldly  wise,  is  pi-epared  ior  his  work, 
and  carried  to  its  performance,  by  education,  position  and 
circumstances.  The  Christian  views  him  as  the  chosen 
instrmnent  prepiired  by  the  spirit,  directed  by  the  will,  aided 
by  the  power,  protected  by  the  arm,  and  triumphing  for  the 
glory  of  his  Ciod.  The  Emperors  vacillating  course,  his 
strange  changes,  liis  ultimate  failure  to  stoj)  God's  work,  ar^ 
to  the  worldly,  found  in  the  politics  of  the  day,  the  various 
interests,  the  conflicting  purposes,  and  the  mercenary  views 
of  the  princes  of  this  world.  The  Christian  knows  he  and 
tlioy  ai-e  God's  unwilling  agents,  in  tlieir  vain  imaginations, 
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working  their  own  Avill,  yet  steadily  driven  to  accomplish 
the  signal  purposes  of  Jehovah.  All  history,  to  the  believer, 
speaks  one  great  living  fact,  one  ceaseless  struggle,  all  its 
forms  and  shapes,  its  opposite  appearances,  diverse  inci- 
dents, and  varied  names,  reduceable  to  the  one  gi«eat  conflict, 
Christ  and  Anti-Christ.  God's  way  of  salvation,  and  man's 
ivay  of  salvation,  have  divided,  and  will  divide  tliis  world, 
until  the  day  of  the  Lord  shall  come.  All  events,  read  by 
one  who  believes  God  the  ruler  of  everything,  great  and 
small,  is  seen  directly  or  indirectly  to  bear  on  this  mighty 
conflict.  To  the  statesman  and  patriot,  history,  doubtless, 
has  lessons  of  secondary  value  in  its  details;  but  to  them, 
as  to  the  Christian,  there  would  be  far  higher  wisdom  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  great  wJiole,  the  mighty  plan  of 
earth's  progress  to  that  knowledge  which  is  eternal,  and 
that  wisdom  which  is  everlasting  life. 

Every  page  of  history,  thus  viewed,  is  but  the  record  of 
God's  eternal  decrees.     Doubly  interesting  to  us,  are  those 
periods  hi  the  story,  when  the  manifest  workings  of  the 
Spirit,  arouse  alike  friend  and  foe;  force  into  activity  the 
slumbering  Christian,  and  startle  into  zeal  the  dead  formal- 
ism which  vainly  dreamt  it  had  possessed  the  earth,  and 
stilled  forever  the  voice   of  God.      Esi)ecially  are  those 
periods  full  of  instruction  to  this  age,  that  seems  to  promise 
a  repetition  of  one  of  those  movements,  which  reinvigorated 
the  sleeping  nations,  and  roused  to  her  work  the  slumber- 
ing and  too  often  slotliful  church. 

The  subject  presented  in  the  book  before  us,  is  one  of 
these  periods,  when  the  awakened  heart  cried  for  bread, 
and  would  not  be  any  longer  quieted  by  the  cold  viands  of 
fitony-hearted  ritualism;  when  it  asked  wholesome  nutri- 
ment, and  refused  the  poisonous  dead  works  the  serpent 
offered  to  the  lips.  The  book  is  a  record,  (partly  a  self-re- 
cord,) of  one  of  the  God  enlightened  men  of  that  day,  who 
boldly  looked  in  the  face  the  hoary  fallacies  of  time,  tore 
away  the  glittering  robes  prejudice  liad  tlirown  aromid  au- 
tlionty,  and  dared  to  ask  for  that  mandate  of  God,  which 
empowered  man  to  dictate  faith  to  the  conscience  of  his 
fellow. 

The  compass  of  a  review,  forbids  even  an  emmieration  of 
the  deep  lessons  of  wisdom,  to  be  gathered  from  the  store- 
house of  the  memory  of  these  earnest  times.    Our  desire  is 
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more  to  draw  attention  to  the  first  important  work,  profess- 
ing to  tear  away  the  vail  which  falsehood  and  prejudice 
has  spread  over  the  name  of  England's  nol)lesl  prince,  and 
to  give  tfie  world  some  truer  notions  of  the  great  moving 
principles  which  actuated  him,  and  the  strong  hearts  who 
followed  him,  to  break  alike  the  fetters  of  Ixxly  and  soul; 
struck  down  the  prestige  of  divine  right  and  hereditary 
despotism  in  the  state,  and  wrested  from  a  corrupt  church 
the  sword  wiUi  which  she  coerced  the  conscience. 

A  growing  desire  for  the  truth,  as  we  have  already  said, 
has  developed  itself  in  some  able  hut  slight  glances  at  the 
times;  Mr.  (^'arlyle  proposes  to  add  his  mite,  in  the  shape 
of  a  readable  collection  of  the  Letters  and  Sj)eeches  of 
Oliver  C.romwell.    I  say  readable,  for  hitherto,  the  want  of 

Eunctuation,  has  made  the  scraps  and  patches,  quoted  m 
istory,  nearly  miintelligible.  On  this  want,  a  charge  of 
studied  obscurity  has  been  built.    The  author  says: 

"  I  have  punctuated  and  divided  them  into  paragraphs, 
in  the  modem  maimer.  *  *  Oliver's  spelling  and  {x>int- 
ing,  are  of  the  sort  common  to  educated  j)ersons  in  his  time, 
and  readers  that  Avish  it,  may  have  specimens  of  him  in 
abundance,  and  of  all  due  dimness  in  many  printed  books; 
but  to  us,  intent  here  to  have  the  letters  read  and  understood, 
it  seemed  very  proper  at  once  and  altogellier  to  get  rid  of 
that  incumbrance." 

This  process  has  certainly,  in  most  cases,  entirely  re- 
moved a  charge,  which  prejudice  alone  could  have  enter ^ 
tained ;  it  is  hard  to  imagine  his  known  inlluence  in  the 
parliament,  if  he  was  not  understood  by  his  auditors. 

Mr.  Carlyle  has  interwoven  a  slight,  but  ficcurate  thread 
of  narrative,  which  connects  the  documentary  history,  and 
supplies,  at  least  to  the  educated,  all  that  is  necessary  to  a 
full  developement  of  the  times;  yet,  it  leaves  a  want  in 
Uterature  unsupplied ;  a  life  of  Cromwell  is  yet  to  Ix;  written 
for  the  mass.  To  tlie  few  already  versed  in  the  falsehoods 
of  the  record,  already  awake  to  its  leading  facts,  these  jot- 
tings may  sulUce ;  but  for  the  great  r(»ading  public,  a  true 
life  of  this  impersonation  of  England's  most  earnest  age. 
would  be  full  of  life-vigor ;  might  dispel  tlie  languor  of  dull 
uidiiFerentism ;  wake  up  self-satisfied  common  place  pro- 
prieties; banish  Cant's  sickly  canting  against  cant,  and 
teach  us  — 
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"By  no  means  to  credit  the  wide-spread  report,  that  these 
seventeentli  century  puritans  were  superstitious  crack-brain- 
ed persons:  given  up  to  enthusiasm  the  most  part  of  them." 

We  might  then  learn, 

"  That  our  fathers,  who  had  thought  about  this  world 
very  seriously  indeed,  and  with  very  considerable  thinking 
ftculty  indeed,  were  not  quite  so  far  behind  hand  in  their 
conclusions  respecting  it.  That  actually  their  'enthu- 
siasms,' if  well  seen  into,  were  not  foolish,  but  wise." 

Truly  might  the  great  active  world  feel  a  new  and  most 
important  truth,  that 

"Cant  was  not  fashionable  at  all;  thcU  stupendous  in- 
vention of  speech,  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  thought, 
was  not  yet  made." 

And  thus  be  afforded  a  key  to  language  and  thoughts,  to 
us  now  little  known ;  washing  out  our  old  creditable  faith 
in  our  fathers'  hypocrisy,  in  the  knowledge  that 

"  The  use  of  the  human  tongue  was  then  other  than  it 
now  is,"  and  "gradually  a  very  stupendous  phenomenon 
may  arise  on  the  astonished  eye.  A  practical  world,  based 
on  belief  in  Cjiod ;  such  as  many  centuries  had  seen  before, 
but  l^s  never  any  century  since  has  been  privileged  to  see." 

The  book  before  us  is  in  the  usually  distorted  diction  of 
its  most  singular  writer.  It  is  too  late  in  the  day  to  criticise 
Mr.  Carlyle's  style.  If  the  evil  ended  with  him,  we  might 
well  foi^ve  the  vehicle  in  which  he  gives  so  much  to  com- 
pensate for  the  uncouth  conveyance.  But  when  puny  imi- 
tators, disguise  their  common  places  in  maudlin  copies  of 
his  sententious  inversions,  and  a  poor  gentleman  finds  him- 
self swindled  out  of  his  time,  by  abortive  notliings,  turned 
wrong  side  out,  or  familiar  tniisms,  up  side  down,  he  is  not 
to  be  blamed  if  he  sometimes  regrets  a  vicious  departure 
fiom  good  taste,  and  the  received  modes  of  arranging  the 
parts  of  speech.  Nor  is  Mr.  Carlyle,  himself,  totally  free 
nom  the  charge,  of  deceiving  us  with  familiar  friends,  dis- 
guised in  unaccustomed  garments. 

This  is  a  secondary  matter ;  the  most  important  feajture 
in  the  book,  is  its  tone ;  so  unexpected  after  "  Hero  worship  ;*' 
80  entirely  out  of  tune  with  much  he  has  previously  writ- 
ten;— that  is,  if  he  has  been  luiderstood.     We  cannot  be 

sore  of  this ;  nor  has  he  any  cause  of  complaint,  if  he  is 

nuanterpreted.    If  a  man  persists  in  walking  backwards, 
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he  has  no  one  but  himself  to  blame,  when  he  encounters 
obstacles  and  falls  over  them. 

In  this  book,  "Galvanism"  appears  to  be  his  one  life- 
giving  principle,  to  impart  true  heroism.  In  "  Hero  wor- 
ship," we  are  not  sure  but  that  religion  is,  to  him,  only  a 
refined  heroism.  He  has  uttered,  in  the  work  before  us, 
subUme  Christian  truths; — but  whether  he  understands 
them  himself,  is  a  question  unsolved  when  we  close  4he 
book.  How  much  of  the  pure  Gospel ;  how  much  of  mys- 
ticism ;  how  much  of  vague  philosophy  and  unmeaning  cant, 
(I  receive  his  own  idea  of  tlic  word,)  there  may  be,  it  is 
impossible  to  define.  Whether  it  is  the  God  of  the  Bible  he 
worships,  or  some  of  those  imaginary  dreams  of  the  Eternal 
Spirit,  which  neology  has  palmed  upon  the  sleepy  German 
mind,  we  cannot  say.  "W  hether  he  has  found  his  way  to 
the  truth,  or  is  yet  groping  in  a  region  more  misty  tlian  his 
language,  we  are  imable  to  tell; — they  are  questions  his 
books,  so  far,  leave  insoluble. 

But  it  is  certain  he  fully  understands  the  earnest  tone  of 
the  English  mind  in  that  day,  when  religion  was  a  thing  of 
every  day  life,  entering  into  all  the  details  of  existence,  in- 
fluencing great  things  and  small ;  a  thing  to  live  by  as  well 
as  to  die  by; — not  a  holdiday  ceremony,  kept  for  periodical 
display.  Especially  does  he  enter  into  the  deep  purpose 
and  high  resolves  of  his  hero; — for,  to  him,  Oliver  is  what 
God  made  him,  a  Christian  hero,  imbued  with  love  to  God, 
and  good  will  to  men. 

Turning  to  his  pages,  his  first  step,  as  we  find,  is  to 
fathom  die  real  sources  of  the  tales  which  represent  Oliver 
as  England's  tjnrant  and  her  foe. 

"Mark  Noble  reckons  up  some  half  dozen  'Original 
Biographies  of  Cromwell,'  all  of  which,  and  some  more,  I 
have  examined,  but  cannot  advise  any  other  man  to  exam- 
ine. There  are  several  laudatory,  worth  nothing;  which 
ceased  to  be  read  when  Charles  II.  came  back,  and  the 
tables  were  turned.  The  vituperative,  are  many;  but  the 
origin  of  them  all,  the  chief  fountain  indeed  of  all  the  fixilish 
lies  that  have  circulated  about  Oliver  since,  is  the  inoumfiil 
brown  kittle  book,  called  Flagellum^  or  the  Life  and  death 
of  O.  Cromwell,  the  late  Usurper,  by  James  Heath ;  which 
was  got  ready  so  soon  as  possible  on  the  back  of  the  Annus 
MirabUis,  or  Glorious  Restoration,  and  is  written  in  such 
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spirit  lis  wc  may  fancy.  When  restored  potentates  and 
high  dignitaries  had  dug  up  'above  a  hundred  buried 
corpses,  and  flung  them  in  a  heap  in  St.  Margaret's  church 
yaitl,'  the  corpse  of  Admiral  Blake  among  them,  and  Oli- 
ver's old  mother's  corpse,  and  -were  hanging  on  Tyburn 
gallows,  as  some  small  satisfaction  to  themselves,  the  dead 
clay  of  Oliyer,  of  Ireton  and  Bradshaw ;  — when  high  digni- 
taries and  potentates  were  in  such  a  humor,  what  could  be 
expected  of  poor  pamphleteers  and  garreteers?  Heath's 
poor  little  brown  lying  Flagellmn,  is  described  by  one  of 
the  moderns  as  a  *Flagitium;'  and  Heath,  himself,  is  called 
^Carriofi  Heath,' — as  being  an  unfortunate  blasphemous 
dullard,  and  scandal  to  humanity; — blasphemous;  who, 
when  the  image  of  God  is  shining  through  a  man,  reckons 
it  in  his  sordid  soul  to  be  the  image  of  the  devil,  and  acts 
accordingly;  who  in  fact  has  no  soul,  except  what  saves 
him  the  cxi)ense  of  salt ;  who  intrinsically  is  Carrion  and 
not  humanity.'' 

Of  the  other  biographers,  he  says  a  few  words,  for  which 
we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  book ;  showing  how,  as  time 
swept  away  the  first  rubbish  of  prejudice,  gradually 

"  In  spite  of  the  stn|x)r  of  histories,  once  more  the  memory 
of  Cromwell,  in  its  huge  inarticulate  significance,  not  able 
to  speak  a  wise  word  for  itself  to  any  one,  has  nevertheless 
been  steadily  growing  clearer  and  clearer  in  the  popular 
English  mind;"  but  concludes,  that  "of  Cromwell's  actual 
biogoraphy,  from  these  and  from  all  books  and  sources, 
there  is  extremely  little  to  be  known.  It  is  from  his  own 
words,  as  I  have  ventured  to  believe;  from 'his  own  letters 
and  speeches,  well  read,  that  the  world  may  fiLrst  obtain 
some  dim  glimpse  of  the  actual  Cromwell,  and  see  him 
darkly  fare  to  face." 

The  libels  of  his  enemies  l)egin  with  such  small  matters 
as  his  birth  and  parentage.  In  England,  whose  "Old  Pan- 
theoDy — home  of  all  tlie  Gods,  —  has  ever  been  a  "peer- 

yi  book,"  this  was  a  thing  to  move  the  common  mind 
leaden  ritualism,  with  its  "four  surplices  at  Allhallow- 
tide."  He  is,  therefore,  pronounced  the  low-bred  son  of  a 
brewer,  by  some  of  the  early  "Swiss;"  but  this,  like  Harri- 
scHi's  butcher  parentage,  has  long  ago  been  abandoned,  even 
by  those  who  love  neither  Oliver  nor  his  party.  Most  of 
them  still  hold  as  undisputable,  that  Oliver's  youth  was 
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very  dissolute ;  for  which  no  other  authority  can  be  found 
but  Mark  Noble's  commentary  on  the  following  passage  of 
a  letter  to  Mrs.  St.  John,  his  kinswoman,  in  1^)38. 

"  You  know  what  my  maimer  of  life  liath  l>een.  Oh,  I 
lived  in  and  loved  darkness,  and  hated  light;  I  was  a  chief, 
the  chief  of  sinners.  'Phis  is  true:  1  hated  godhness,  yet 
Grod  had  mercy  on  me.  O  the  riches  of  his  mercy!  Praise 
Him  for  me ;  pray  for  me,  that  He  who  hath  begun  a  good 
work  would  peri'ect  it  in  tlie  day  of  C'hrist.'' 

To  the  Cliristian,  all  this  is  plain;  the  conclusion  drawn 
by  poor  Mark  is  but  natural.  Hear  Carlyle  apostrophise 
bim: 

"O  my  reverend  imbecile  friend,  hadst  thou  thyself  never 
any  moral  life,  but  only  a  sensitive  and  digestive?  Thy 
soul  never  longed  towards  the  serene  hights,  all  hidden  from 
thee;  and  thirsted  as  the  hart  in  dry  places  wheR^in  no 
waters  be?  It  was  never  a  sorrow  for  thee  that  the  eternal 
polestar  had  gone  out,  veiled  itself  in  clouds;  —  a  sorrow 
only  that  this  or  the  other  noble  patron  forgot  thee  when  a 
living  fell  vacant.  *  *  *  Hrother,  hadst  thou  never  in 
any  form  such  moments  in  thy  history  .^  *  Well,  thy  i)ath 
was  peaceabler,  I  supjx)se.  Hut  the  Highest  was  never  in 
thee.     *     Thou  shalt  at  best  abide  by  the  stulF." 

We  may  dismiss  this  and  many  other  similar  charges 
with  little  notice.  They  are  principally  tracea])le  to  Heath, 
and  he  is  tlieir  sole  foundation. 

We  know  that  Oliver  Cromwell  was  of  good  family  and 
connexions,  and  married,  within  a  few  months  after  com- 
ing of  age,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Hourchier ;  a  man 
of  some  opulence,  who  would  hardly  give  his  daughter  to 
"the  most  delKiuched  man  in  England,"  as  he  is  designa- 
ted by  ])r.  (loldsmith.  'I'hat  he  retinal  to  liis  residence  in 
Hunthigdon,  and  lived  the  usual  life  of  an  English  coimtry 
gentleman,  until  called  to  take  his  part  in  the  active  scenes 
that  shook  tht^  middle  of  that  eventful  century.  Mr.  Car- 
lyle, with  soni(».  hesitation,  fixes  his  first  awakening  to  a 
knowledge  of  tlu^  truth,  some  three  or  four  years  after  his 
marriage — namely.  Ixitween  \&22  and  1()24.  Let  us  listen 
to  Mr.  C^arlyle's  account  of  it : 

"It  is,  therefore,  in  tliese  years,  undated  by  history,  that 
we  must  place  Oliver's  clear  recognition  of  Calvinistic 
Christianity;  what  he,  with 'unspeakable  joy,  would  call 
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his  conversion :  liis  deliverance  from  the  jaws  of  eternal 
deatti.  Certainly  a  grand  ei)oc}i  for  a  man :  properly,  the 
one  epoch:  the  turning  point  which  guides  upwards  or 
guides  downwards  him  and  his  activity  forevermore.  *  *  * 
Oliver  was  henceforth  a  Christian  man ;  believed  in  God, 
not  on  Simdays  only,  but  on  all  days,  in  all  places,  and  in 
all  cases." 

In  1G27-8,  Cromwell  was  member  for  Himtingdon,  in 
Charles'  third  Parliament;  a  Parhament  full  of  earnest  men. 
"The  nobihty  and  gentry  of  Kngland  were  then  a  very 
strange  body  of  men.  The  English  squire  of  tlie  seven- 
teenth century  clearly  app^ears  to  have  believed  in  God,  not 
as  a  figure  of  speech,  but  as  a  very  fact,  very  awful  to  the 
heart  of  the  English  squire.  He  wore  his  Bible-doctrine 
round  him,  says  one,  as  our  squire  wears  his  shot-belt; 
went  abroad  witli  it,  notliing  doubting." 

This  same  Parliament  framed  the  petition  of  right,  and 
the  remonstrance  acainst  ministers,  hicludina:  Buckingham: 
the  debate  on  which.  Col.  AIur^  graphically  paints  hi  a 
letter,  we  regret  our  limits  forbid  us  to  copy.  He  describes 
Sir  Edward  Coke  as  sitting  down,  overcome  by  liis  tears. 
Carlyle  asks. 

"How  en  me  tough  old  Coke  upon  Lyttleton,  one  of  tlie 
toughest  men  ever  made,  to  melt  into  tears  like  a  girl,  and 
sit  down,  unal)le  to  s])eak  /  The  modern  honorable  gentle- 
man cannot  tell.  I  iCt  him  consider  it,  and  try  if  he  can 
tell!  And  then,  putting  oti'  his  shot-lx>lt  and  striving  to 
put  on  some  Bible-doctrine,  some  earnest  God's  truth  or 
other, — try  if  he  can  discover  why  he  cannot  tell." 

This  Parliament  was  hastily  prorogued  from  June  to  Oc- 
tober ;  afterwards  to  January ;  but  they  had  first  purchased 
fiom  the  king  a  recognition  of  their  own  rights,  and  paid 
the  stipulated  price. 

In  August,  Felton  removed  the  Duke  out  of  their  way. 

They  met  in  January,  to  find  tlie  Petition  of  Right  at- 
tend in  the  printing',  and  its  admitted,  unaltered  provis- 
ions, violated ;  tomiage  and  poundage  again  levied ;  men 
inmiisoned  for  refusing  to  pay;  they  began  to  find  the 
value  of  a  king's  word,  and  to  know,  tliey  must  bind  in 
strong  cords  him  whom  no  oath  could  resti:ain. 

The  questions  of  religion  were  not  the  least  interesting 
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which  came  before  them.  The  old  leaven,  reluctantly  left 
by  Edward,  had  l)cen  increased  by  Elizal^eth,  lostei*ed  by 
James,  was  now  working  naturally,  and  exhibiting,  as  it 
does  every  now  and  tlien,  ''  most  unutterable  tendencies  to 
Papistry,  and  the  old  clothes  of  Babylon/' 

The  English  relbrmation  dillbred  from  that  of  all  the  na- 
tions tliat  awoke  from  tludr  long  sleep  in  Luther's  day,  iu 
this :  That  the  statc^sman  had  as  nuuh,  if  not  more  to  do 
witli  it,  as  the  man  of  (Jod.  Ilemy  and  l^lizalxith,  Somer- 
set and  (-ranmer,  with  worldly  wise  policy,  foresaw  the 
stonn,  and  turned  the  helm  with  the  cnrrent.  All  their  ef- 
forts wercj  conservative ;  all  their  hojKJs  bent,  not  on  how 
much  they  could  reform,  hut  how  litfle ;  not  how  pure  they 
could  make  the  (church,  btitwhat  i//ipuriiies  they  could 
retain.  But  the  Spirit  of  Gotl  was  abroad  on  the  great  na- 
tional mind,  and  liis  work  going  on  without  rcierence  to  the 
careful  organization  of  the  subtle  jioliticians ;  the  number 
t)f  its  recipients  demanded  a  hearing,  and  stern  necessity 
compelled  an  admission  of  their  principles,  based  in  the 
unchangeable  words  gf  gosix.*!  truth. 

Alas  !  the  children  of  this  world  an*  ever  wiser  than  the 
children  of  light.  The  wily  leaders  of  this  royal  Refor- 
mation conceded  to  God's  people  the  framing  of  articles 
whjch,  however  spiritual,  and  doctrinally  correct,  were  sel- 
dom heard ;  and  easily  retiiined  in  their  control  the  appa- 
rently secondary  matter  of  ceremonies.  Thus,  their  cold, 
lifeless  formula  of  generalized  prayer,  translated  from  old 
Popish  Missals  and  their  Arminian  ccux^monies,  redolent  of 
ritual  salvation,  read  day  by  day,  ever  l)efore  the  masses 
— ^were  far  more  likely  to  impress  their  lone  on  the  Church, 
than  an  orthodox  creed,  ahnost  unknown.  The  long  con- 
tinued triumph  of  this  subtle  scheme,  belongs  to  tlie  history 
of  another  day,  not  less  important  to  us  now.  But  in  1629, 
when  men  "  believed  in  God,  not  on  Simdays  only,"  the 
manifest  workings  of  this  State  fabric  were  very  visibly; 
and  earnest  men,  hke  Oliver  Cromwell,  saw  plainly  that 
certain  approach  to  Rome,  which  the  history  of  to-day 
proves  is  the  natural  progress  of  Prelatic  Arminianism. 

A  new  remonstrance  was  prepared,  aiming  specially  at 
"Laud"  this  time;  the  king  forbids  Speaker  Fincli  to  put 
the  vote ;  some  stout  hearts,  seeing  the  crisis,  hold  him  in 
his  chair.    The  house  passed  three  resolutions  against  Ar- 
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minianism,  Papistry,  and  Tonnage  and  Poundage,  and  hast- 
ily adjourned.    Oliver  was  in  this  memorable  scene. 

Eleven  years  roll  over,  lull  of  eventful  facts  for  England 
and  her  hero;  but  he  is  quietly  farming  near  Ely,  and  there 
18  little  mention  of  him  until  1640,  when  he  takes  his  seat 
in  th#*'Long  Parliament,"  for  Cambridge  Town. 

The  acts  of  that  Parliament  are  well  known,  but  now 
little  understood ;  to  do  so  we  must 

"Not  imagine  it  was  'Constitution,'  'Liberty  of  the  people 
to  tax  themselves,'  privilege  of  Parliament,  or  any  modifi- 
cation of  these  sublime  privileges,  now  waxing  somewhat 
fiunt  in  our  admirations,  tliat  mainly  animated  our  Crom- 
weils,  Pyms,  and  Hampdcns,  to  the  heroic  efforts  we  still 
admire  in  retrospect.  Not  these  very  measureable  '  Privi- 
leges,' but  far  other  and  deeper,  which  could  not  be  meas- 
ured ;  of  which  these,  and  all  grand  soicial  improvements 
whatsoever,  are  the  corollary.  Our  ancient  Puritan  Re- 
formers were,  as  all  Reformers  tliat  will  ever  Hiuch  benefit 
this  earth  are  always,  inspired  by  a  heavenly  purpose.  To 
see  God-s  own  law,  then  universally  acknowledged  for  com- 
plete, as  it  stood  in  the  Holy  Written  Book,  made  good  in 
this  world ;  to  see  this,  or  the  true  unwearied  aiia  and  strug- 
rie  towards  this ;  it  was  a  thing  worth  living  for  and  dying 
tor!  Eternal  Justice :  that  God's  will  be  done  on  earth  as 
it  is  in  heaven :  corollaries  enough  will  tlow  from  that,  if 
that  be  there ;  if  that  be  not  there,  no  corollary  good  for 
much  will  flow." 

We  cannot  pause  to  trace  the  history  of  the  long  war 
and  that  most  troublous  time.  Let  us  glance  at  Oliver  in 
some  salient  {)oints  of  his  eventful  career,  and  see  how  he 
bore  himself  amid  the  dark  elements  he  controlled,  and 
was  forced  finally  to  compress  into  some  semblance  of  or- 
lsr,1est  wild  anarchy  and  turbulent  misrule  bring  as  heavy 
em  evil  on  England  as  prclatical  and  kingly  tyranny,  and 
t|0r  last  state  be  worse  than  her  first. 

recrly#cts  of  the  long  Parliament  are  history — peti- 
filfd  remonstrances;  plots,  and  counter-plots;  king's 
promises  and  parliament's  deeds;  Strafford's  trial;  the  cow- 
udfy  *  death  warrant;'  the  execution  of 'the  one  supremely 
able  man  the  king  had;'  the  Scotch  invasion ;  the  Irish  re- 
bellion ('one  of  the  best  models,  and  one  of  the  worst  imi- 
tations ever  seen  in  this  Axrorld,') ;  Laud  in  the  Tower ; 
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■ 
Charles'  armed  attempt  on  tlic  five  membei-s;  the  ki^'s 

flight  to  Oxford ;  demand  of  Parliament  for  the  Milifm ; 
*No!  by  God,  not  for  an  liour,'  says  the  king,  and  both  sides 
grasp  their  swords  —  Oliver  could  not  have  been  an  idle 
man  in  these  stirring  scenes,  but  his  part  nuist  have  been 
humble ;  for  history,  and  even  its  matted  roots,  is  v«ry  si- 
lent about  him. 

In  August,  1642,  we  find  him  active  in  Cambridgeshire ; 
in  fact,  chief  manager  there.  In  September  he  is  named 
captain  of  troop  nuuiber  67  in  the  ilarl  of  J3edford-s  horse; 
Edgehill  Battle  (indecisive)  is  fought  in  October.  Oliver 
here  sees  that  they  could  not  "gtn  on  with  a  set  of  poor 
tapsters  and  town  apprentice  jKjople,  against  men  of  honor ; 
to  cope  with  men  of  honor,  they  must  have  men  of  religion ;" 
not  long  after,  he  developed  his  idea  in  iumioftal  "old  Iron- 
sides ;"  "  thoy  were  men  that  had  the  fear  of  Grod,  and 
gradually  lost  all  other  fear.  Trulv,  they  were  never  beatem 
at  all." 

In  this  same  year,  1()12,  the  asscmiations  were  formed; 
but  all  died  out  in  a  lew  months,  except  the  eastern,  which 
Oliver's  genius  and  energy  made  successful,  and  which 
kept  its  borders  clear  of  invasion  all  through  the  war.  .  In 
1643  he  is  Colonel,  and  hencelbrtli,  for  many  years,  more 
soldier  than  ])olitician. 

At  "Long  Marston  M(H)r,''  he  proved  himself,  and  "Old 
Ironsides,"  worthy  to  cope  with  "men  of  honor;"  Fiery 
Rupert  "tastes  their  steel  and  did  not  in  the  least  hke  it.'' 
In  1644,  he  is  Lieutenant  General,  and  thinks  Essex  and 
the  other  leaders  too  slack:  —  in  fact  they  were;  —  afraid 
alike,  to  beat  the  king  too  nmch,  or  l)eing  themselves  utterly 
beaten.  Oliver  is  first  to  shake  himself  clean  of  old  time 
worn  fallacies  of  sacnMi  iH?rsons,  such  as  kings  and  the 
hke,  and  has  said,  '•  if  he  met  the  king  in  baule  would  fire 
his  pistol  at  him  as  at  another." " 

He  warmly  supported  the  "  self-denying"  ordinance  mo- 
ved by  Mr.  Tate;  which  ordinan(!e  contanis  a  clause, 
"That  religious  men  might  now  serve  in  the  army  without 
taking  the  covenant;  —  another  eflbrt  to  break  tlie  fetters  of 
formula;  —  glimpse  of  truth  rising  out  of  the  general  mist, 
and  slowly  dispelling  old  notions  of  "Dutch  Dragon  tmi- 
formity ;"  to  shine  out  fully,  not  until  our  flays,  —  if  now, — 
in  that  unity  which  is  of  the  spirit ;  or  as  our  author  ex- 
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The  new  model  army  actively  progressed;  Cromwell, 
by  special  leave,  retained  his  commission; — his  enemies 
say  he  labored  to  tliis  end.  Let  them  read  the  record,  with 
dates  all  right,  not  misplaced  as  they  often  are.  They  will 
find  that  when  the  old  officers  resigned,  Cromwell  was  ab- 
s^it  with  Massy,  facing  Rupert,  whom  they  drive  back. 
The  parliament  learns  that  Rupert  has  sent  2000  men  to 
convoy  his  Majesty  and  the  artillery  to  Worcester.  They 
order  the  convoy  attacked,  and  charge  General  Cromwell 
with  the  service.  The  night  before  he  received  their  com- 
mands, he  went  to  Windsor  to  kiss  the  General's  hands  and 
take  leave.  Next  day,  he  obeyed  the  order;  —  routed  the 
convoy; — took  Bletchington  house ; — gained  another  vic- 
tory at  Radcot  bridge,  and  returned  triumpliant.  To  all 
persons,  it  is  clear  he  cannot  be  dispensed  with  in  the  army. 
Fairfax  and  his  otiicers,  petition  the  house  to  appoint  him 
Lt.  General,  with  command  of  the  horse.  His  services  are 
continued  at  first  by  instalments  of  40  days  and  three 
months — finally  altogether. 

.  The  new  modql  army  marched  to  meet  the  king,  now  in 
the  Midland  counties ;  hut  before  they  go,  a  fast  day  for 
prayer  was  held  in  London. 

"Consider  it  actually  praying !  It  w^as  a  capability  old 
London  and  its  preachers  and  population  had;  to  us  the 
incrediblest." 

They  met;  —  these  two  hosts, — at  Naseby,  on  the  14th 
June,  1645,  to  decide  the  great  quarrel ;  deep  interests,  for 
Ifaem,  and  us,  and  all  mankind,  hung  on  that  fight — 

Piery  Rui)ert  breaks  the  left  wing  and  hts  "  men  of  hon- 
or" gallop  otl*  the  field  tp  phmder.  "  The  men  of  religion," 
(not  tapsters  and  t^wn  apprentice  people,)  Oliver  and  "  Old 
bonsides,*'  are  thundering  oh  the  king's  left;  —  it  breaks:  — 
the  high  discipline  of  these  praying  men  detains  them  from 
plnnder;  —  they  cliarge  the  main  body;  —  charge  Rupert's 
victDrious  cavalry,  now  returning,  and  Cliarles'  last  hope  is 
■hatteied;  and  worse, 

*'  The  khigs  carriage  was  also  taken,  with  a  cabinet,  and 
many  royal  autographs  in  it,  which,  when  printed,  made  a 
sad  impression  i^ainst  his  Majesty, — gave  in  fact  a  most 
melancholy  view  of  die  veracity  of  his  Majesty." 
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Another  gallant  deed  was  done*  at  Bristol.  But  we  are 
not  now  much  interested  in  details  of  battle  and  siege. 
There  are  better  things  to  learn  from  the  sliglit  sketches  of 
Oliver  that  remain.  Some  further  glimpses  of  his  speech, 
we  can  gather  from  this  conchision  of  his  letter  to  parlia- 
ment concerning  this  siege  — 

"  It  may  be  thought  tliat  some  praises  are  due  to  those 
gallant  men,  of  wliose  valor  so  much  mention  is  made :  — 
their  humble  suit  to  you  and  all  that  have  an  interest  in 
this  blessing  is,  that  in  the  remembrance  of  God's  praises 
they  be  forgotten.  It  is  their  joy  that  they  are  instruments 
of  God's  glory  and  their  comitry's  good.  It  is  their  honor 
that  God  vouchsafes  to  use  tliem.  8ir,  they  that  have  been 
employed  in  this  service  know,  that  faith  and  prayer  ob- 
tained this  city  for  you.  I  do  not  say  ours  only,  but  of  the 
people  of  God  with  you  and  all  England  over,  who  have 
wrestled  with  God  for  a  blessing  in  tliis  very  thing.  Our 
desires  are  that  God  mq^y  he  glorified  by  the  same  spirit  of 
faith  by  whicli  we  ask  all  our  suliiciency,  and  have  re- 
ceived it.  It  is  meet  tliat  he  have  all  the  praise.  Presby- 
terians, Indej>endents,  all  have  here  the  same  spirit  of  faith 
and  prayer;  the  same  presence  and  answer;  they  agree 
here,  have  no  names  of  ditference :  pity  it  should  be  other- 
wise anywhere !  AH  that  believe,  have  the  real  unity, 
which  is  most  £(loriotis  :  because  inward  and  spiritual,  iji 
the  body  and  to  the  head.  For  beinir  united  in  forms, 
com7nonly  called  uniformity^  every  Christian  will,  for 
peace  sake,  study  and  do  as  far  as  conscience  will  permit. 
And  for  brethren,  in  things  of  the  miiui  we  look  for  no 
compulsion,  but  that  of  lis^ht  and  reason.  In  other  things, 
God  hath  put  tlie  sword  in  the  parliament's  hands,  for  the 
terror  of  evil  doers  and  the  praise  of  them  that  do  well.  If 
any  plead  exemption  from  that,  h^  knows  not  the  Gospel : 
If  any  would  wring  tliat  out  of  your  hands,  or  steal  it  from 
you  mider  any  pretence  soever,  [  hojx3  they  shall  do  it 
without  eftbct." 

We  cannot  add  better  comment  than  Mr.  C'arlyle'e:  — 

"These  last  paragraphs  are,  as  the  old  newspapers  say, 
Vvery  remarkable.'  If  modern  reader!  suppose  them  to  be 
*cant,'  it  will  turn  out  an  entire  mistake.  .1  advise  all  mod- 
em readers,  not  only  to  believe  that  Crotrfwell  liere  means 
what  he  says,  but  even  to  try  how  they,  each  for  himself 
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ill  u  new  dialect,  ci>uld  mean  the  like  or  somelhing  bet- 
ter!" 

The  game  now^came  rapidly  to  a  close.  The  last  roy- 
alist general,  Sir  Jacob  Astley  was  extinguished,  in  Maich, 
1645,  and  on  the  27th  of  April  the  king  goes  to  the  Scots. 
In  the  autumn,  the  parliament  filled  its  vacancies.  The 
glorious  old  Sea  King  Blake,  is  one  of  the  new  members. 
Then  followed  the  long  farce  of  attempting  a  treaty  with  a 
man  without  faith  or  veracity.  The  payment  of  the  Scotch 
arrears;  their  surrender  of  the  king;  the  efforts  of  good  and 
moderate  men,  of  both  parties,  for  peace.  The  king,  a  long 
way  behind  the  age,  is  still  full  of  confidence  in  the  prestige 
of  majesty,  and  "that  divinity  which  doth  hedge  a  king;" 

"Sed  quern  Deus  vult  perdere  prius  dementat." 

Just  here  amid  this  hurly  burly;  this  war  of  political  and 
•  rehgious  elements,  and  seeming  wrpck  of  hereditary  despo- 
tism and  old  honored  fallacies  and  cants;  —  when  Oliver 
ought,  according  to  his  worthy  biographers,  to  have  been 
scheming  to  direct  the  storm  to  his  own  interest ;  —  steeped 
to  the  lips  in  plot  and  intrigue,  comes  most  refireshingly 
upon  us  this  letter'  to  his  daughter.  What  a  double-dyed 
hypocrite  must  they  beUeve  this  tender  father  to  be,  who 
found  time,  amid  all  his  cares  and  public  services,  to  write 
this  affectionate  counsel  to  his  young  daughter,  just  entered 
on  the  untried  tide  of  matrimonial  life : 

"To  my  beloved  daughter,  Bridget  Ireton,  at  Combury, 
•     the  General's  Quarter's:     These — 

London,  25th  October,  1646. 
Dear  Daughter^ — Your  friends  at  Ely  are  well;  your 
sister  Claypole  is,  I  tru|t  in  mercy,  exercised  with  some 
perplexed  thoughts.  She  sees  her  own  vanity  and  carnal 
mind ;  bewailing  it,  she  seeks  after  (as  I  hope,)  what  will 
satisfy.  And  thus  to  be  a  seeker,  is  to  be  of  the  best  sect 
next  to.  a  finder;  and  such  an  one  shall  every  faithful 
Ihumble  seeker  be  at  the  end.  Happy  seeker,  happy  finder! 
"Who  ever  tasted  thai  the  Lord  is  gracious,  without  some 
sense  of  self,  vanity.aud  badness  ?  Who  ever  tasted  that 
graciousness  of  Iti%  and  could  go  less  in  desire, — less  than 
pressing  after  full  enjoyment  ?    Dear  Heart,  pr^s  on ;  let 
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not  husband,  let  not  anything  cool  thy  affections  after  ChriQ 
I  hope  Hl'  will  be  an  occasioa  to  inflame  them.     Tbi) 
which  is  best  worthy  of  love  in  thy  litisband,  is  that  itna^ 
of  Christ  he  bears,     l,ook  on  that,  and  love  it  best,  o 
all  the  Tdst  for  that.     I  pray  for  thee  and  him ;  do  s(  " 

My  service  and  dear  affections  to  the  General  and  GeM, 
raless.  I  hear  she  is  very  kind  to  thee ;  it  adds  to  all  otlia 
obligations.  1  am, 

Thy  dear  father, 

Oliver  Chomwki.l. 

We  have  paused,  in  this  sketch  of  great  events,  to  record 
this  glimpse  of  Oliver,  in  those  endearing  relations  in  which 
all  sympathize.  We  intended  to  add  it,  and  others  siinilai, 
in  a  slight  notice  of  his  private  life,  which  our  space  Qcnr  i 
warns  us  we  must  forego.  It  is,  perhaps,  best  to  place  i^H 
here,  where  it  was  in  life; — peacf' and  love  in  tlie  midst, 
of  strife  and  war. 

In  1G4G,  llie  Presbyterian  plalform  was  passed  by  law. 
Unhappy  day  for  England ;  more  so  for  PresbyterJanism, 
and  true  religion  generally,  of  all  names:  England  yet  feels 
the  blow;  and  Presbylerianism  is  only  now,  of  these  late 
years,  shaking  off  the  marks  of  the  slate's  unhallowed  em- 
brace ;  beginning  fully  to  understand  herself.* 

•  Wc  suffer  tills  and  olher  expressions  ofoDr  esteemed  correapoDdent  to 
reinain  unallcri'ij,  which  imply  a  decided  censure  upon  the  Presbyterian 
parly  of  Ihat  day — tiecause  ne  agree  with  him,  that  in  the  mailer  lieie 
referred  to,  Ihey  fell  into  a  grievous  error,  Tlic  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Scotland,  lite  the  Episcopal  Chureli  in  England,  vraa  cotinecied  with  the 
atale,  and  exceedingly  wedded  to  the  beliel'  that  entire  uniformity  in  reli- 
gioHs  order  aod  worship  was  esaeniial  lo  the  success  ol'  Ihe  Relbrmatioii. 
in  their  judgment,  the  only  safeguard  agaiuat  the  return  of  Popery,  either 
open  or  disguised,  was  to  be  found  in  ttw  Complete  establish  men  I  of  Pres- 
byleiy  throughout  Britain.  Doubtless,  loo,  their  zeal  for  Presbyieriao  iini- 
furmily,  was  quiclfened  by  their  conviction  that  the  great  body  of  tlie 
English  people  was  prepared  tor  a  more  thorough  relbrmation  than  re- 
forming tings  and  prelates  had  allowed  to  lake  place.  Their  error  vat 
a  natural  one,  but  every  way  lamentable.  Cromwell  deserves  Ihe  faigb- 
CBt  praise  Ibr  striking  out  so  distinctly,  in  tliis  time  ol  strife,  (he  magnifi- 
cent idea  of  universal  toleration.  Probably  he  threw  himself  into  the 
bCM^n  of  the  Independent  parlv,  because  it  was  too  weak  to  be  templed 
into  Ihe  error  of  enforced  un'ilormiiy;  the  dogma  which  rendered  the 
Piftabyterians,  as  a  political  party,  altogether  iihpraciicable  lu  4^sJ]^^■ 
poses.  God,  in  the  workings  of  a  .sublime  providence,  ha.'-  laielv  uHttUk- 
ehised  a  larg«  pwtion  of  this  same  Seoich  Church  from  it,«  unhappy  Erm- 
lianjxjodage ;  and  so  the  whole  Presbyieriat)  body  throughout  the 
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»ndon  city  knows  with  pain,  that  there  are  *many 
18  in  the  amiy  who  tiave  never  yet  taken  the  cove- 
the  army  begins  to  consider  it  unlikely  that  certain 
m  will  ever  take  it !  London  city  cries,  *  Apply  the 
!'  the  amiy  answers,  *  Apply  tliem  gently;  cut  off 
g  that  is  sound !' " 

e  are  glimpses  of  the  breach ;  we  will  see  more  yet ; 
^rown  so  wide  that  Charles,  and  Prelacy,  and  formal- 
nd  dead  Arrainianism  marched  in  through  it.  God 
ted  it ;  but  we  must  moiu-n,  when  we  see  his  people 
:ing  uniformity  for  unity,  and  apcing  Prelacy  in  her 
features,  ere  they  had  well  buried  her  dead  body. 
etaiis  are  useless  now ;  Cromwell's  part  in  the  contro- 
ls, to  our  purpose,  interesting.  We  will  let  Mr.  Car- 
peak.  "Common  history,  old  and  new,  represents 
irell  as  having  imderhancl,  in  a  most  skilful  and  in- 
prophetic  manner,  fomented  or  originated  all  this 
3tion  of  the  elements ;  steered  his  way  through  it  by 
;risy,  by  master  strokes  of  duplicity,'  and  such  like  : 
he  habit  hitherto  of  History. 

le  fact  is,  History,  contemporaneous  and  subsequent, 
sated  this  matter  in  a  very  sad  way.  Mistakes,  mis- 
exaggerations,  uiiveracitics,  distractions ;  all  manner 
seeings  and  misnotings  in  regard  to  it,  abound.  How 
g;rave  historical  statements  still  circulate  in  the  world, 
ited  by  Bishop  Biunet  and  the  like,  which,  on  exam- 
i,  you  will  find  melt  away  into  after-dinner  rumours. 
ot  cite  them  here ;  I  have  examined  most  of  them ; 
not  one  of  them  fairly  believable ;  *  ♦  *  Ask  for  dates, 
r  proofs ;  who  saw  it,  heard  it ;  when  was  it,  where  ? 
iate,  of  itself,  will  do  much.  So  accurate  a  man  as 
xlwin,  makes  a  ^  master  stroke  of  duplicity,'  merely 
stake  of  dating ;  the  thing,  when  Oliver  did  say  it, 
creditable  truth,  and  no  master  stroke,  or  stroke  of 
Ind.  *  ♦  *  Cromwell  steered  himself  victoriously 
such  a  devouring  chaos,  by  continuances  of  manful 
Aiy — by  meaning  one  thing  before  God,  and  mean- 
B  same  before  men,  as  a  strong  man  does.  By  con- 
0US  resolution ;  by  sagacity  and  silent  wariness,  and 

idng  the  cunsfstent,  as  it  is  already  the  staunch,  tefender  of  the 
iDt  doctrine  of  the  right  of  private  judgment,  and  man'a.respoB^i- 
>  God  alone  in  matters  of  faith.  editors  of  Ike  thnew. 
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promptitude ;  by  religious  valor  and  veracity — which,  how- 
ever it  may  fare  with  foxesj  are  really,  after  all,  the  grand 
source  of  clearness  for  a  7nan  in  this  world." 

We  know  how  it  ended — the  army  marched  to  London. 
They  did  not  pull  down  the  Presbyterian  platform,  but  they 
claimed  and  secured  *'fair  treatment  for  all  the  honest  par- 
ty ;  and  the  Spiritualism  of  England  shall  not  be  forced  to 
grow  in  the  Presbyterian  fashion,  however  it  may  grow." 

On  the  13th  October,  1047,  Parliament  limited  I^esbyte- 
rianism  *'  to  the  next  session  after  the  present.  Cromwell 
voted  for  diree  years ;  then  for  seven ;  lastly,  for  what  he 
could  get. 

In  November,  the  unliappy  king  (liis  web  of  deception 
all  tangled  beyond  extrication,)  makes  his  escape,  and 
wanders  helplessly,  almost  purposeless,  to  Hammond,  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  One  of  Ilanmiond's  uncles  was  the  king's 
chaplain,  and  a  royalist ;  this  connexion  may  have  given 
liim  hope.  Indeed,  there  may  have  been  some  foundation, 
for  the  Parliament  removed  Hammond  before  long;  seem- 
ing to  think  his  temptations  too  great. 

In  the  midst  of  these  important  doings,  we  find  Oliver 
and  Mr.  Mayor,  of  Ilursley,  in  full  correspondence  about  a 
marriage  between  Richard  Cromwell  and  Mayor's  daugh- 
ter. II  Crom weirs  aspirations  werii  as  high  as  some  say, 
at  this  date,  and  he  was  plotting  the  king's  dcatli  for  his 
throne,  it  was  strange  to  entertain,  or  rather  propose,  this 
treaty  for  matching  his  eldest  son  with  a  family  in  no  way 
above  liis  original  rank ;  yet  before  this,  there  had  been 
talk  among  *'  a  class  of  men  dreadfully  in  earnest,"  about 
bringing  to  justice  "  the  chyef  delinquent." 

In  this  same  year.  Parliament  settled  on  Oliver  land  of 
the  value  of  £2,5CK)  per  annum,  nominally — his  enemies 
say  worth  more — his  friends  less — the  Parliament  proba- 
bly knew  best.  It  made  some  talk  then  —  this  nnvarding  a 
faithful  servant — and  more  afterwards.  There  had  arisen 
no  Dukes  then  to  win  Waterloos,  and  get  well  paid. 

The  next  year  is  full  of  trouble :  the  Scotch  army  threat- 
ening; the  royalists  ready  to  rise;  the  Presbyterians  dissat- 
isfied; the  radicals  prompt  for  mutiny,  ('romwell  labors 
for  unity  in  vain ;  various  insurrections  break  out  in  divers 
quarters,  and  render  things  more  perilous.  Fairfax  and 
Cromwell  put  them  down  speedily.    Freed  from  these  in- 
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<:limbrances,  Cromwell  hastens  to  meet  the  Scots  under 
SamiltoiL  At  Preston,  in  August  1648,  after  a  confused 
and  Tery  scattering  fight  or  several  days,  he  wholly  breaks 
them,  though  three  times  his  number ;  drives  them  out  of 
"England ;  goes  to  Edinburg,  and  settles  matters.  The 
"men  of  religion,"  now  in  an  enemy's  country,  are  kept  in 
xnuch  better  order  than  **  the  men  of  honor."  All  plunder 
is  fiirbiddcn ;  one  Lieutenant  is  hung ;  a  Colonel  cashiered, 
and  a  whole  regiment  sent  home  for  disobeying  the  order. 
On  the  6th  December,  1648,  Col.  Pride  purges  the  Par- 
liament— instigated,  no  doub^  by  Cromwell,  say  his  own 
fitiends — perhaps  so ;  it  is  however  certain  he  was  engaged 
in  the  siege  of  Pontifract  Castle,  and  came  to  London  only 
en  the  evening  of  that  day. 

The  object  was  to  bring  Charles  Stuart  to  justice  ;  and 
m^  did  it,  "hi  the  face  of  all  nations."    Blood-stained,  and 
tniitDr  to  his  oath  and  his  word ;  to  his  kingdom  and  crown ; 
to  his  people,  and  even  himself — were  the  nations  not  to  be 
tanght  a  mighty  lesson,  because  the  victim  was  clothed  in 
purple  ?    Was  the  world  not  to  learn  that  no  time-hallowed 
mtSe  about  tlie  Lord's  anointed  should  ^creen  the  man 
▼hose  lust  of  power  deluged  a  nation  in  blood ;  made  wid- 
ows and  orphans  imiumerable;  and  yet  sought,  day  by 
day,  to  re-plmige  the  wearied  kingdom  into  new  horrors  ? 
'Fbough  conquered  at  Naseby,  in  custody,  and  guarded,  he 
liad  managed  to  evade  every  attempt  at  settlement ;  incited 
liew  insurrections;  brought  on  England  another  Scotch 
ttmy,  and  on  his  own  soul  the  blood  shed  at  Preston ;  and 
WQie  these  men,  who  knew  the  Nation,  themselves,  and 
Him  to  wait  imtil  he  roused  again  the  slumbering  embers 
into  another  flame  ?    They  did  not  wait ;  those  brave  iron- 
nerved  men! 

^fysis  moloss^is  ferociores,  More  savage  than  their  own 
maahffs !"  shrieks  Saumaise ;  shrieks  all  the  world,  in  un- 
melodious,  soul-confusing  diapason  of  distraction — happily. 
It  length,  grown  very  faint  in  our  day.  The  truth  is,  no 
modem  reader  can  conceive  the  then  atrocity,  ferocity,  un- 
nmkability  of  tliis  fact  First,  after  long  reading  ojf  the 
old 'dead  pamphlets,  does  one  see  the  magnitude  of  it  ^  To 
be  equaled,  hay,  to  be  preferred,  think  some,  in  point  of 
iMxmr,  to  the  *  Cracifixion  of  Christ'  Alas,  in  these  iirev- 
«lWit  times  of  ours,  if  all  the  kings  of  Europe  were  to  be 
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cut  in  pieces  at  one  swoop,  and  flung  in  heaps  in  St.  Mar^ 
garet's  churcli-yard  on  tlie  sani^  day,  the  emotion  would, 
in  strict  aritlirnqtical  truth,  1x3  small  in  comparison !  I 
reckon  it  perhaps  the  most  daring  action  any  body  of  men 
to  be  met  with  in  history,  ever,  with  clear  consciousness, 
deliberately  set  themselves  to  do.  Dread  phantoms  —  a 
glaring  supernal  on  you  -when  once  they  are  quelled, 
and  their  light  snuftbd  out,  none  knows  the  terror  of  the 
phantom. 

A  certain  Queen  in  some  South  Sea  Island,  was  converted 
to  (Christianity.  She  assembled  her  people ;  said  to  them, 
'^  My  faithful  people,  the  Gods  do  not  dwell  in  that  burning 
mountain.  That  is  not  God ;  no,  that  is  a  common  burning 
mountain,  mere  culinary  fire,  burning  under  peculiar  cir- 
cunistances;  I  will  walk  Ixifore  you;  empty  my  washbowl 
into  it ;  cast  my  slipjxjr  over  it ;  defy  it  to  the  utmost.  OTie 
walked,  accordingly,  this  South  Sea  Heroine ;  her  people 
following  iu  pale  horror  and  expectancy :  She  did  her  ex- 
periment ;  and  they  liavc  truer  notions  of  the  Gods  in  that 
Island  ever  since.  Experiment,  now  very  easy  to  repeat, 
and  very  needlesg.  Honor  to  the  brave  who  deliver  us  from 
phantom-dynasties,  in  South  Sea  Islands  and  North !" 

The  j)arliament  named  a  comicil  of  state,  of  whom  Crom? 
well  was  one,  and  in  May  passed  an  act,  "  brief  as  Sparta," 
containing  but  104  words,  declaring  England  a  Free  Com- 
monwealth. In  this  very  period,  trom  February  to  ApriL 
we  find  traces  of  the  marnage  treaty  between  Cromwell  ana 
Mayor  going  on ;  and  in  May  the  marriage  takes  place. 
Strange  that  Oliver,  plotting  for  the  throne ;  the  king  out  of 
his  way;  ambition,  drawing  him  to  power,  with  her  anns 
ready  open  to  receive  him,  should  decline  other,  better 
worldly  matches  for  his  first-lxmi,  and  persist  in  this  alli- 
ance, valuable  chiefly  for  the  piety  of  the  family !  Mr. 
Mayor  is  hanl  to  please;  Oliver  is  patient:  and  overcomes 
all  obstacles,  having  lieanl  a  good  njport  of  the  '-lady"  and 
her  kindred.  About  the  time  of  the  wedding,  he  is  himself 
quelling  "  Levellers.-'  Several  misguided  corporals  are  ne- 
cessarily shot. 

"So  died  the  Leveller  Corporals,"  says  Carlyle,  after 
sketching  the  story,  "  strong  they,  after  their  sort,  for  the 
liberties  of  England;  resolute  to  the  very  death.  Mis- 
guided Corporals !    But  history,  which  has  wept  for  a  mis- 
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guided  Charles  Stuart,  and  blubbered,  in  the  most  copious 
helpless  manner,  near  two  centuries  now,  whole  floods  of 
brine,  enougli  to  salt  the  herring  fishery,  will  not  refuse 
these  poor  corporals  also  her  tributary  sigh." 

In  March,  Cromwell  had  been  named  to  the  command  in 
Ireland;  in  July  he  went.    "The  curse  of  Cromwell"  is 

Et  a  proverb  in  the  Green  Isle.  Yet  England,  in  all  the 
ig  years  she  has  held  Ireland  in  half  conquest,  neither 
tree  enough  to  rise,  nor  slave  enough  to  be  stUl,  never  sent 
her  as  good  a  blessing. 

There  were  no  long  years  of  torture,  murder,  insurrec- 
tion, burnings  and  devastatings,  half-smothered,  only  to  burst 
out  anew.  No.  He  laid  his  iron  hand  upon  her,  quelled 
her,  and  then  gave  her  good  laws  and  good  government. 

The  heaviest  charge  against  him,  is  his  putting  to  the 
sword  the  garrison  of  Drogeda,  (Tredah  it  was  then  called.) 
He  had  summoned  the  place;  oflered  quarter  upon  surren- 
der ;  expressly  said  he  would  give  none  if  he  stormed ;  and 
he  kept  his  word;  he  always  did.  He  knew  the  people, 
and  determined  by  one  act  of  severity  to  stop  the  endless 
bloodshed.  The  garrison,  too,  was  Engli^i,  and  traitors  to 
the  then  government  of  England.  It  had  the  desired  ef- 
fect; was  in  fact  real  mercy.  "The  execrable  policy  of 
that  regicide,"  says  Jacobite  Carte  on  the  occasion,  "  had 
the  effect  he  proposed.  It  spread  abroad  the  terror  of  his 
name ;  it  cut.  In  fact  it  cut  through  the  heart  of  the  Irish 
^war." 

,  Ireland  reduced  to  submission,  obedience  to  the  consti- 
tuted authorities  was  enforced.  "  Lord  Clarendon  himself 
admits  that  she  flourished,  to  an  unexampled  extent ;"  but 
no  mans  conscience  was  forced.  Cromwell  thus  writes  to 
the  Governor  of  Ross : 

"As  for  that  which  you  mention  concerning  liberty  of 
conscience,  I  meddle  not  with  any  man's  conscience.  But, 
if  by  liberty  of  conscience,  you  mean  liberty  to  exercise  the 
Uass,  I  judge  it  best  to  use  plain  dealing,  and  to  let  you 
Imow,  where  tlic  parliament  of  England  have  power,  that 
-will  not  be  allowed  of." 

The  parliament  of  England,  neither  then,  nor  afterwards, 
when  he  writes  to  the  same  eflect  to  Mazarin,  cannot  stretch 
tj^eir  ideas  of  toleration  so  far^  Cromwell  was  beyond  tlie 
parliament  of  England  on  all  such  subjects. 
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He  continued  in  Ireland  faithfully  obeying  the  parliament 
and  fulfilling  his  trust,  until  the  proceedings  of  the  new 
king  threaten  again  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  CommcHi- 
wealth ;  the  eyes  of  all  men  turn  to  Cromwell,  as  soon  as 
this  new  evil  arises.  On  the  8th  January,  1649,  the  parlia- 
ment resolves  to  recall  him ;  the  orders  do  not  reach  him 
until  22d  of  March-  In  April,  he  writes  for  further  instruc- 
tions, matters  having  somewhat  changed  their  aspect  in  the 
interim.  He  is  reluctant  to  leave,  but  in  May  receives 
positive  orders,  and  hastens  home.  Ireton  remains  as  his 
deputy. 

This  man  of  intrigue,  patiently  conducts  this  foreign 
war;  subjects  himself  to  hardship  and  disease;  performs 
laboriously  all  the  drudgery  of  a  subaltern,  nor  thinks  of 
returning,  where  alone  his  plots  could  be  successfully  ma- 
tured, until  recalled;  even  then,  lingers  over  his  proper 
work ;  looking  only  to  meet  other  and  similar  toils  at  home. 
Singular  plotter !     Most  unaccountable  aspirant ! 

It  was  high  time  the  parliament  should  look  to  matters 
in  Scotland.  She  is  rent  by  parties ;  the  majority,  however, 
clinging  to  the  iZJovenant,  including  a  Stuart  king;  they 
were  willing  to  take  poor  facile  Charles,  if  he  would  swal- 
low it;  he  did  so.  "  How  dare  you  enact  such  mummery 
before  high  heaven  ?"  exclaims  Oliver.  They  and  Charles 
dared  this  and  more.  Active  preparations  are  made  to  force 
on  England  and  her  heroes  this  desecrated  Covenant  and 
perjured  King.  Fairfax,  but  more  his  wile,  objects  to  fight- 
ing against  the  Scots.  Cromwell,  say  both  Whitelock  and 
Ludlow,  strives  hard  to  overcome  his  scruples,  and  induce 
him  to  retain  his  conunission.  Ludlow  says,  '*he  acted 
his  part  so  well,  I  really  thought  he  wished  Fairfax  to  go." 
In  after  years,  he  seems  to  think  he  was  mistake;i.  When 
was  he  right  ?  His  first  opinion  certainly  harmonizes  best 
with  all  Cromweirs  conduct ;  never  thrusting  himself  for- 
ward, but  following  humbly  the  leadings  of  Giod's  provi- 
dence, who  was  working  great  things  for  England  by  him, 
and  for  Scotland,  too,  as  we  shall  see. 

In  June,  1650,  Fairfax  having  resigned,  the  house  natu- 
rally appointed  Cromwell  "  Commander-in-Chief"  In  three 
days,  he  was  on  his  march.  In  Scotland,  he  published 
declarations,  denouncing  the  unholy  union  of  Charles  and 
the  Covenant,  and  professed  to  seek  the  real  substance  of 
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the  Covenant  He  found  cautious  David  Lesley,  with  his 
line  from  Leith  shore  to  Carlton  Hill,  well  secured:  cannot 
attack  him  at  any  point,  and  fails  to  draw  out  the  discreet 
soldier.  They  stand  thus  for  a  month ;  m  which  time  it 
was,  Charles  swallowed  the  declaration  against  his  father's 
sins.  Cromwell,  finding  Lesley  impracticable,  returned  to 
Dunbar.  This  town  is  at  the  point  of  a  level  peninsula, 
based  on  the  Lammermoor  Hills.  Lesley  advanced  to  these 
Hills,  and  occupied  Doon  Hill,  twenty  thousand  strong. 
Oliver  is  hemmed  in,  but  not  in  such  a  strait  as  historians 
have  commonly  reported.  Dunbar  is  good  winter  quarters, 
with  a  harbor  accessible  to  the  fleet,  and  Oliver  quite  strong 
enough  to  defend  it.  His  line  rests  its  right  on  Belhaven 
Bay;  its  left  on  Brocksmouth  House.  The  town  is  in  his 
rear;  Brocksbum  runs  along  his  front,  in  the  bottom  of  a 
ditch  or  glen  some  forty  feet  deep.  All  our  readable  histo- 
ries, being  high  tor}^  are  inimical  to  both  parties  here,  and 
fiivor  us  with  misrepresentations  of  each. 

"  A  vague  story,  due  to  Bishop  Burnet,  the  watery  source 
of  many  such,  still  circulates  alx)ut  the  world,  that  it  was 
the  Kirk  committee  who  forced  Lesley  down  against  his 
will,  &c." 

The  fact  is,  Lesley  had  no  option  but  to  retreat,  a  move- 
ment which  would  have  been  defeat,  or  to  march  down  and 
attack  Cromwell.  He  could  not  winter  in  those  shelterless 
hills ;  he  could  not  have  remained  there  many  days.  His 
plan  was  good.  Between  the  Bum  and  liill,  was  some 
level  ground,  though  narrow;  and  not  far  from  Brocks- 
mouth  House,  the  brook  widened  out  and  formed  a  good 
passable  crossing.  To  get  down  on  the  level  ground ;  pos- 
sess this  pass  and  the  house,  and  march  across,  and  attack 
Oliver's  inferior  army  on  the  plain  in  front  of  Dunbar,  was 
his  scheme.  On  the  second  of  September,  he  began  to  move 
his  army  downi,  and  by  the  dusk,  they  were  on  the  narrow 
ground  described. 

Oliver,  walking  in  Brocksmouth  garden,  perceived  the 
movement,  and  noted,  that  Lesley  shifted  his  left  wing  of 
horse  to  the  right;  penetrates  his  plan,  and  resolves  to  an- 
ticipate him.  At  4  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  the  third,  a 
heavy  force  of  horse  move  forward  to  the  pass,  under  Lam- 
bert Lesley  fails  to  surprise,  but  charging  desperately, 
gains  some  advantages ;  Cromwell's  horse  drive  him  back. 
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Lesley's  army  is  pent  on  the  narrow  level  between  Doon 
Hill  and  the  forty  foot  glen.  The  discomfited  horse,  in- 
tended to  secure  the  passage,  and  flank  Cromwell's  left, 
charge  over  their  own  foot.  Cromwell  throws  his  whole 
army  across,  and  the  affair  becomes  a  mere  route;  —  the 
Scotch  army  is  a  wreck. 

We  cannot  follow  the  details,  but  Scotland  was  soon  con- 
quered. The  Covenanted  King,  some  twelve  months  after, 
in  sheer  des}>eration,  one  would  think,  marched  with  such 
force  as  he  could  gather  into  England.  Cromwell  came 
up  with  him  at  Worcester,  on  the  anniversary  of  Dunbar, 
and  beat  him  finally  and  effectually.  Charles  escajied  in 
very  romantic  ways,  and  went  to  the  Continent.  So  ended 
the  Scottish  war.  Oomwell  '*  sent  new  judges  to  Scotland, 
*'a  pack  of  kinless  loons,'  who  minded  no  claim  but  that  of 
fair  play."  He  united  Scotland  '^to  England  by  act  of 
parliament:"  (still  ahead  of  his  age.)  "tried  in  all  ways  tp 
unite  it  by  still  deeper  methods.  He  kept  peace  and  order 
in  the  country;  was  a  little  heavy  with  taxes;  on  the  whole, 
did  what  he  could ;  and  proved,  as  there  is  good  evidence, 
a  highly  beneficial,  though  unwelcome  phenomenon  there. 
The  clergy,  though  opposed  to  him,  admitted  the  Gospel 
flourished  under  his  rule;  and  even  Hishop  Burnet,  says, 
"  There  was  good  justice  done,  and  vice  was  suppressed 
and  punished.  So  that  we  reckon  these  eight  years  of 
usurpation  a  time  of  great  peace  and  prosperity." 

The  work  of  the  parliament  was  now  donev,  and  men 
looked  with  general  expectation  to  its  dissolving  itself,  and 
calling  a  free  parliament  to  settle  the  govennnent.  Such 
a  project  it  did  discuss,  but  prolonged  the  debate,  from 
month  to  month,  until  all  despaired  of  any  termination;  the 
eyes  of  men  began  to  turn  towards  the  only  oflicial  person, 
who  seemed  proper  to  hasten  its  action;  this  was  the 
*' General."  Accordingly,  the  Rump,  under  his  spur,  did 
make  some  efforts ;  but  the  retention  of  their  own  power 
was  the  uppermost  feature.  They  were  to  sit  in  the  new 
parliament,  and  members  elected,  to  be  subjected  to  their 
negative. 

This  suited  no  party;  Cromwell  perceived  that  the  mo- 
ment was  come,  when  he  must  grasp  the  reins,  or  stand  by 
and  see  the  fruit  of  all  their  toils  forever  lost,  and  the  nation 
repluriged  in  endless  anarchy.    The  scene  that  followed, 
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B  well  known ;  the  English  Nation,  by  ks  evident  satisfac- 
ioBj  fully  sanctioned  the  bold  act.  "They  went  very  soft- 
y .»  it  ^Q  (jj  J  jjjQ^  j^gg^j.  a,  jiQg  \^Q^Yk  at  their  going." 

This  was  on  tlie  20th  April,  1653 :  on  the  6th  June,  the 
Qeneral  issued  his  summons  to  140  men,  selected  by  anx- 
ioiu  consultation  with  the  godly  clergy,  and  chief  men  in 
their  les^llective  counties. 

This  IS  the  Parliament  derided  in  veracious  history  as 
^'Barebone's,''  from  the  name  of  one  of  its  members,  *Mr. 
PAisegod  Barebone,'  a  leather  merchant  of  Fleet  Street;  the 
mi  of  pious  parents ;  himself  a  man  of  piety,  imderstand- 
io^j  weight,  and  considerable  wealth,  who,  in  conjimction 
mOi  Alderman  Ireton,  represented  the  city.  Whitelock 
sayBy  it  contained  many  persons  of  fortune  and  knowledge  ; 
aiid  even  Lord  Clarendon  admits,  "divers  gentlemen  who  ' 
had  estates."  The  list  still  exists — there  were  some  Peers ; 
aome  founders  of  peerages,  as  Montague,  Howard,  &c. } 
many,  greater  than  Peers — among  thcm^  Admiral  Blake 
and  old  Sir  Francis  Rouse,  the  versifier  oi  the  Psalms. 

it  sat  five  months,  and  did  some  excellent  things;  at- 
tempted more,  for  which  the  world  was  not  ready ;  for  in- 
stance, meddled  with  ^Tythes ;'  disturbing,  in  their  comfort- 
aUe  seats,  a  safely  settled  ministry;  thought  'Ctiancery' 
not  the  best  machine  for  human  justice,  when  the  docket 
had  23,000  cases,  of  from  5  to  30  years'  continuance,  and 
talkpd  of  modification  or  abolition.  The  lawyers  were 
moie  horror-stricken  than  the  clergy.  The  law  and  the 
Gomel  proved  too  much  for  this  same  honest  Parliament : 
Finding  they  could  do  no  real  good,  they  resigned  their 
power  to  His  Excellency,  and  went  home. 

Four  days  after,  the  "  Coimcil  of  Officers  and  other  per- 
sons of  Interests"  appointed  Oliver  "Lord  Protector,"  with 
"bstoiiments  of  Government,"  "Council,"  &,c. 

Oliver  calls  a  "  Free  Parliament,"  which  met  on  the  3d 
<^8q[rtember,  1654;  wherein  England  was  more  truly  rep- 
iwnied  than  ever  before  or  3ince.  About  the  same  period, 
Iwgsn plots  against  the  "Protector's"  Ufe,  which  continued 
onfl  his  death.  The  king,  by  royal  proclamation,  offered 
CBOOper  annum  and  a  colonelcy  to  any^ho  would  kill 
Wai,  Iff  "  sword,  pistol,  or  poison."  (Thurloe  II.,  248.) 
'  ^me  the  meeting  pf  Parliament,*  the  "Protector"  had 
toL-  I-— No.  1.     .  20 
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adopted  many  ordinances ;  one  of  whicli,  well  deserves  our 
notice. 

It  named  38  chosen  men  for  the  trial  of  preachers ;  9, 
laymen,  and  29,  clergy.  He  imjuired  but  little  about  their 
sects ;  some  are  lndejx)ndents,  some  Presbyterians,  and  one 
or  two  even  Anabaptists.  He  was  only  careful  to  have 
them  men  of  wisdom  and  piety.  By  another  otdinance, 
he  named  from  15  to  30  commissioners  in  each  county,  to 
'^  inquire  into  scandalous,  ignorant,  and  insufficient  minis- 
ters," and  to  eject  such.  Not  a  few  of  the  commissioners 
are  Oliver's  enemies ;  most  of  them  Presbyterians,  who,  to 
say  the  leasts  were  not  his  very  warm  friends.  Baxter,  one 
of  the  commissioners,  gives  unwilling  testimony  to  the  wis- 
donf  and  liberality  of  those  scliemes. 

The  "First  Protectorate  Parliament"  l)egan  its  work,  by 
questioning  the  authority  which  called  it.  Oliver  thought 
tliis  no  time  to  do  so.  England  was  too  much  in  the  break- 
ers, to  be  safe  without  her  Pilot.  He  caused  an  oath  to  be 
offered  each  member,  to  the  effect  tliat  they  would  not  moot 
this  question ;  those  who  declined  it,  were  excluded ;  these 
were  aBout  one-fourth  of  the  House.  'I'he  remainder  went 
ploddin"^  on,  doing  nothing  in  "Spirituals,"  but  trying  to 
torment  heretics ;  a  thing  Oliver  could  by  no  means  con- 
sent to  then,  or  afterwards ;  and  in  "  Temporals,"  kept 
fiddling  with  the  present  constitutions,  notwithstanding  4he 
oath.  So  Olive^r  dissolved  tliem  at  the  end  of  the  5  months, 
for  whicli  they  wcrc  summoned,  counting  28  days  to  the 
month,  whicli  they  disputed.  But  that  was  the  "Soldier 
month,"  and  Oliver  thought  it  gmxl  enougli  for  useless  Par- 
liaments. 

In  the  midst  of  these  days  of  little  interest  to  us,  we  will 
plead  no  apology  for  dropping  in  this  little  fact,  full  of  in- 
terest to  Oliver  then,  and  not  wanting  in  it  to  us  now: 

"On  Friday,  (10th  November,  1054,)  Secretary  Thurloe 
writes  incidentally,  'My  Lord  Protector's  mother,  of  ninety- 
four  years  old,  died  last  niglit.  A  little  ]x?fore  her  deadi 
she  gave,  my  lord,  her  blessing,  in  these  words :  *  The, Lord 
cause  His  face  to  shine  upon  you,  and  comfort  you  in  all 
your  adversitiei^  and  enable  you  to  do  great  thmgs  for  the 
glory  of  your  Most  High  Gcod,  and  to  be  a  relief  imto  His 
people.  My  dear  son,  I  leave  my  heart  with  thee.  A 
good  night !'  and  therewith  sank  into  her  long  sleep.    Etbii 
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80.  Words  of  ours  are  but  idle.  Tlioii  brave  one,  mother 
of  a  hero,  farewell !  Niuety-four  years  old :  the  royalties 
of  Whitehall,  says  Ludlow  very  credibly,  were  of  small 
moment  to  her ;  at  sound  of  a  musket,  she  would  often  be 
afraid  her  son  was  shot ;  and  could  not  be  satisfied  imless 
she  saw  him  once  a  day  at  least.  She — old,  weak,  wea- 
ried one — she  camiot  help  him  with  his  refractory  Pedant 
P^liaments,  with  his  Anabaptist  plotters,  RoyaUst  assas- 
sinS)  and  world  wide  confusions ;  but  she  bids  him.  Be 
strong,  be  comforted  in  God.    And  so  good  night !' " 

The  Major  Generals  succeeded  the  First  Parliament, 
and  did  very  well,  though  not  at  all  constitutional:  White- 
lock  (always  at  heart  a  royalist.)  gives  such  testimony, 
which  our  author  thus  quotes :  "And  yet  singular,  observes 
my  learned  friend,  (Whitelock,)  how  popular  it  seems  to 
grow.  These  considerable  infringements  of  the  constitu* 
tkmal  fabric,  prohibition  of  cock-fights,  amercing*  of  Royal- 
ists, taxing  without  consent  of  Parliament,  seem  not  to 
awaken  the  indignation  of  f]ngland;  rather  almost  the 
gratitude  and  confidence  of  England.  Next  year  we  have 
**  Letters  of  great  appearances  of  the  country  at  the  Assizes ; 
and  how  the  gentlemen  of  the  greatest  quality  served  on 
Grand  Juries  ;  which  is  fit  to  be  observed.'' 

In  1655,  the  Duke  of  Savoy  began  to  preach,  Romish 
ftshion,  to  the  poor  Protestants  of  Piedmont.  The  '  Lord 
Protector,'  and  all  good  Englishmen  with  him,  are  roused. 
He  refused  to  sign  the  French  treaty ;  sent  the  Protestants 
X2,000  from  his  private  purse,  and  ordered  collections  all 
over  England,  which  resulted  in  a  very  large  sum ;  the  ex- 
act amount  not  now  known.  Mazarin  was  forced  to  inter- 
fere ;  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy  to  cease  his  pious  labors. 

In  this  same  time,  England's  navy,  imder  Blake  and  oth- 
ers, is  feeling  the  energy  of  such  a  prince.    The  Dutch  he 
had  already  beaten  into  peace.    The  Duke  of  Florence  is 
now  forced  to  repent  of  some  old  injuries,  and  atone.    The 
Dey  of  Timis  refuses  to  make  any  reparation  for  some 
deeids  of  his  —  whereon  Blake  burnt  his  ships  under  his 
castle  walls,  and  did  such  other  persuading  things,  as 
brought  the  Dey  to  reason.    He  then  sailed  in  search  of 
ihe  Spanish  Silver  Fleet,  and  with  good  success.    For 
tome  time  in  1656  he  got  liold  of  it,  and  "  took  endless  sil- 
fBT."    "  News  of  the  feet  comes  in  October.-"    "  In  Novem- 
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ber  came  the  fact  itself;"  "some  eight  and  thirty  wagm 
loads  of  real  silver."  England's  naval  greatness  dates  prop- 
erly from  these  days — yet  her  hero-king  is  foi^otten!  or 
worse. 

A  new  Parliament  assembled  in  1656 — showing,  very 
plainly,  that  Oliver  had  no  wish  to  govern  without  them; 
desired,  in  fact,  gradually  to  give  England  a  free  govern- 
ment, as  she  could  bear  it.  He  however  discreetly  exclu- 
ded some  himdrcd  members  elect,  who  are  likely  to  gitc 
trouble,  and  makes  much  such  a  sifting  as  the  "  oath  mo- 
cess"  made  in  the  last  Parliament;  leaving  upwards  of  300 
members. 

Upon  their  assembling,  he  abolished  the  "Major  General 
System,"  an  act  of  very  doubtful  policy,  in  his  situaticm ; 
t)ut  he  was  anxious  to  get  constitutional,  as  the  times  gave 
him  opportunity.  The  age,  however,  was  very  much  be- 
hind him,  as  he  well  knows,  and  as  he  tells  Mazarhi  in 
the  following  extract  from  a  letter,  written  this  year : 

"The  obligations,  and  many  instances  of  affection,  which 
I  have  received  from  your  emiiiency,  do  engage  me  to  make 
returns  suitable  to  your  merits.  But  although  I  have  this 
set  home  upon  my  spirit,  I  may  not,  (shall  I  say  I  cani>ot?) 
at  this  juncture  of  time,  and  as  the  face  of  my  alfairs  now 
stands,  answer  to  your  call  for  toleration. 

I  say  I  cannot,  as  to  a  public  declaration  of  my  sense  on 
that  point;  although  I  believe  that,  under  my  government, 
your  eminency,  in  the  behalf  of  ( 'atholics,  has  less  reason 
for  complaint  as  to  rigor  upon  men's  consciences,  than  un- 
der the  Parliament's.  And  herein  it  is  my  purpose,  as  soon 
as  I  can  remove  impediments  and  weights  that  press  me 
down,  to  make  a  farther  progress,  and  discharge  my  prom- 
ise to  your  eminency  in  relation  to  that." 

Oliver's  successful  and  peaceful  rule,  had  now  proved  to 
England  and  the  world  his  capacity  for  government.  The 
Second  Parliament  ceased  to  pester  him  and  derange  his 
plans,  by  inquiries  into  an  authority  which  spoke  its  own 
right  in  its  acts.  They  tried  a  little  intolerance ;  but  Oli- 
ver wrote  to  "Our  Right  trusty. and  Right  Beloved"  Mr. 
Speaker  Widdrington,  and  hinted  they  had  better  let  that 
matter  alone ;  which  they  wisely  took  in  good  part. 

They  reconstructed  "  the  Instrument  ofSetilement,"  aad 
offered  OUver  the  crown,  which  he  a  long  time  hesitated 
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about,  very  wisely;  for  there  were  soirnd. arguments,  pro 
and  con.  We  cannot  ftow  know  whether  he  decided  well; 
but  that  he  hesitated  from  a  desire  for  an  empty  bauble, 
which  he  dared  not  yet  grasp,  will  be  believed  soon  by 
nc»ie — not  even  by  the  Saint  Charles  Martyrologists. 

The  new  'Frame'  provided  an  upper  House,  and  gave 
Cromwell  power  to  nominate  liis  successor.  In  June,  1657, 
they  installed  him,  with  great  splendor.  He  strengthened 
himself  henceforth  at  home  and  abroad ;  acquired  Dunkirk, 
and  left  it  a  heritage  for  Charles,  to  sell  for  a  mess  of  pot- 
tage ;  made  England  great  and  glorious,  and  her  name  a 
covert  for  the  oppressed  Protestants. 

There  is  little  more  to  finish  this  sketch.  Plots  were 
numerous,  but  his  promptness  quelled  them ;  his  clemency 
is  a  proof  how  false  those  fictions  are,  which  ascribe  to  his 
latter  day  a  restless  dread  of  assassination.  The  Duke  of 
Onnond's  presence  in  London,  .to  superintend  his  master's 
intrigues,  was  well  known  to  him.  He  remained  two 
months,  unmolested.  Oliver  one  day  told  the  Lord  Bro- 
ghil  that  the  Duke  was  lodging  in  Drury  Lane,  "  and  you 
had  better  tell  him  to  be  gone."  The  Duke  took  the  hint 
When  the  plots  were  fully  developed,  only  two — prime  in- 
stigators, unsafe  to  England — perished. 

The  Protector  found  the  intrigues  had  spread  into  his 
Parliament  and  dismissed  it. 

"It  was  high  time  *  *  if  their  session  had  continued  but 
two  or  three  days  longer,  all  had  been  in  blood  both  in  city 
and  coimtry,  upon  Charles  Stuart's  account." 

The  afflictions  common  to  all,  when  time  begins  to  nar- 
row our  circle,  now  came  rapidly  upon  him.  Twelve  days 
after  the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  his  son-in-law.  Lord 
Rich,  grandson  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  died.  His  letters 
to  the  old  Earl  on  the  occasion,  are  lost.  We  may  guess 
the  contents,  from  this  extract  from  the  answer : 

"  I  cannot  enough  confess  my  obligation,  much  less  dis- 
charge it,  for  your  seasonable  and  sympathizing  letters; 
which,  besides  the  value  they  derive  from  so  worthy  a 
hand,  express  such  faithful  affections,  and  administer  such 
Christian  advices,  as  renders  them  beyond  measure  dear  to 
me."  "  Blessings,  and  noble  eulogies,"  says  Carlyle,  "  the 
oitpourings  of  a  brave  old  heart,  conclude  this  letter  of 
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Warwick's.  Hq  himself  died  soon  after ;  a  new  grief  tp 
the  Protector."  •  •  • 

Some  six  months  hence,  the  Lady  Claypole,  Oliver's 
favorite  daughter,  after  a  long  ilhiess,  died  also.  Her 
death  scene,  and  the  agony  of  the  tender  father,  we  must 
reluctantly  pass  over.  He  never  recovered  the  blow, 
but  sickenea,  and  in  less  than  a  month  followed  her  to 
the  tomb. 

The  account  of  his  dying  moments,  taken  not  from  a 
hireling,  Uke  Heath,  but  from  his  chaplains,  the  attendants 
of  his  last  hours,  is  too  long  to  copy.  They  will  well  re- 
pay perusal.  We  give  the  prayer  uttered  in  this  awful 
time,  as  taken  down  by  those  around  his  bed:  ^Lord, 
though  I  am  a  miserable  and  wretched  creature,  I  am  in 
covenant  with  Thee,  through  grace.  And  I  may,  I  will 
9ome  to  Thee,  for  thy  people.  Thou  hast  made  me,  thougli 
verv  unworthy,  a  mean  in&|trument  to  do  them  some  ^ood, 
and  Thee  service ;  and  many  of  them  have  set  too  high  a 
value  upon  me,  though  others  wish  and  would  be  gloid  of 
my  death ;  Lord,  however  Thou  do  dispose  of  me,  continue 
and  go  on  to  do  good  for  them.  Give  tliem  consistency  of 
judgment,  one  heart,  and  mutual  love ;  and  go  on  to  deliver 
them,  and  ^vith  the  work  of  reformation ;  and  make  the 
name  of  Christ  glorious  in  the  world.  Teach  those  who 
look  too  much  on  thy  instnmients,  to  dej)end  more  upon 
thyself  Pardon  such  as  desire  to  trample  upon  the  oust 
of  a  poor  worm,  for  they  are  thy  ik?oj)1c  too.  And  pardcHi 
the  folly  of  this  short  prayer :  even  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake. 
And  give  us  a  good  night,  if  it  be  thy  pleasure.    Amen." 

So  prayed  this  hypocrite  and  usurpi*r,  just  entering  the 
presence  of  his  Maker !  We  suppose  the  first  clause,  and 
his  freqnent  allusions  to  the  covenant,  together  with  his  ut- 
ter self-annihilation,  utterly  incomprehensible  to  such  soul- 
less men  as  Heath — gave  foundation  to  the  conunon  story, 
"  that  his  dying  faith  was  fixed  on  the  belief  that  he  once 
was  in  covenant,  and  tlierefore  must  be  safe." 

One  by  his  bedside  understood  him  very  differently,  when 
he  heard  him  exclcdm,  "The  Lord  hath  filled  me  witti  as 
much  assurance  of  His  pardon  and  His  love,  as  my  soul 
can  hold." 

The  third  of  September — the  day  of  his  earthly  viclD* 
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ries — was  the  date  of  his  final  triumph:  his  victory  over 
death  and  tjie  grave. 

With  him,  died  England's  last  hope  of  regeneration  in 
that  century :  the  event  proved  the  wisdom,  not  to  say  ab- 
solute necessity  of  his  so  called  usurpation.  "Puritanism 
crumbled  down  even  faster  for  sixteen  months  in  mad  sui- 
cide, and  universal  clashing  and  collision ;  proved,  by  trial 
after  trial,  that  there  lay  not  in  it  either  government,  or 
80  much  as  self  government,  any  more ;  that  a  government 
of  England,  by  it,  was  henceforth  an  impossibility.  Amid  ;^;. 
the  general  wreck  of  things,  all  government  threatening  •  * 
now  to  be  impossible,  the  reminiscence  of  royalty  rose 
again.  Let  us  take  refuge  in  the  past;  the  future  is  not 
posaible!  And  Major  General  Monk  crossed  the  Tweed 
at  Coldstream,  with  results  which  are  well  known." 

Our  task  is  done.  We  have  buried  our  Hero.  "  High 
Dignitaries  and  Potentates"  dug  up  his  dead  body,  ana 
hung  it  on  a  gibbet  From  amid  the  foul  rubbish  of  two 
centuries,  we  are  just  raising  the  memory  of  his  immortal 
part,  to  stand  life-like,  though  dim,  in  the  clear  atmosphere 
of  Truth. 


ARTICLE  VI. 
CRITICAL   NOTICES. 

I 

1.  Memoirs  and  Remains  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Murray  McChepne, 
Minister  of  St.  Peter^s  Church,  Dunfiee.  By  the  Rev.  Andrew 
BoNAR,  Minister  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  Collace. 

The  above  mentioned  work  we  have  lying  before  us,  in  the 

Scotch  edition  printed  at  Dundee,  and,  in  the  abridged  edition  of 

the  Board  of  Publication  of  our  own  Church.     Still  another 

edition  has  recently  been  issued  from  the  press  of  Robert  Carter, 

New  York,  in  two  volumes,  which  we  have  not  seen. 
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Upon  this  work  we  can  scarcely  bestow  a  higher  commenda- 
tion than  to  say,  it  is  a  religious  biography  which  should  have 
been  written.  In  no  class  of  reading  is  greater  discrimination 
required  than  in  the  memoirs  of  pious  men.  In  our  deliberate 
judgment,  few  of  these  with  which  the  Christian  world  is  flooded 
are  profitable  to  the  reader,  while  of  a  large  portion  we  shcKild 
be  glad  to  think  they  are  not  decidedly  injurious.  They  pre- 
^  sent  the   Christian   character  oftentimes  exceedingly  warped: 

S.y  .  some  graces  exaggerated  beyond  proportion,  others  stinted  into 
insignificance — yet  the  whole  so  advantageously  set  ofT  by  the 
partial  address  of  the  author,  that  the  unwary  reader  is  betrayed 
into  the  admiration  and  perhaps  the  imitation  of  what  is  not 
really  excellent.  And  it  is  far  easier  to  take  some  form  of  Chris^ 
tiaii  experience,  developed  in  the  life  of  a  religious  favorite,  as 
the  standard  of  Christian  character,  than  to  gather  up  the  ele- 
ments of  that  character  from  the  inspired  records,  and  see  in 
what  proportions  they  meet  in  ourselves.  But  this  memoir  of 
McCheyne  we  are  happy  to  exempt  from  all  such  censure.  We 
commend  it  to  the  earnest  perusal  of  every  private  Christian,  and 
to  the  prayerful  study  of  every  minister,  elder,  and  candidate. 
It  reveals  a  type  of  ministerial  devotedness  as  well  as  of  inward 
personal  piety,  which,  when  God  bestows  it,  is  the  earnest  of 
richest  blessing  to  the  Church.  It  shows,  too,  how  eminently 
useful  may  be  the  labors  of  a  man  not  ranking  high  in  the  scale 
of  intellect,  when  that  intellect  is  duly  sanctified  by  grace  and 
thoroughly  toned  by  the  doctrines  "of  Christ.  It  exhibits  how 
sweet  is  the  memory  which  a  saint  leaves  upon  earth :  and  that, 
living  or  dying,  his  influence,  like  the  soft  dew,  distils  refresh- 
ingly upon  the  world. 

Mr.  Bonar  has  admirably  sketched  the  life  of  his  friend — a 
spiritual  sympathy  made  him  near  of  kin,  and  enabled  him  to 
read  and  understand  his  soul.  We  only  regret  that  he  has  not 
enriched  his  work  with  an  analysis  of  McCheyne^s  character : 
for  it  should  be  the  leading  design  of  a  religious  biography  to 
trace  out  the  elements  of  character,  and  to  show  how  nature  attS* 
grace  make  up  that  whole  which  we  admire.  «- 
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2.  Tke  Ruling  Eldership  of  the  Chriaian  Church,  By  the  Rev. 
David  King,  L.  L.  D.,  Glasgow.  Second  Edition.  Edin* 
burg:  1846.     18mo.,  pp.  284. 

13ie  above  is  the  title  of  an  excellent  treatise  on  the  Elder- 
ship, by  Rev.  Dr.  King,  of  the  United  Associate  Church  of  Scot- 
Land.  The  object  of  the  writer,  as  he  informs  us,  was  wholly 
practical  With  high  views  of  the  duties  and  importance  of  the 
Eldership,  he  has  striven  to  lead  those  holding  the  office  to  a 
right  appreciation  and  discharge  of  their  duty,  and  to  advance 
the  well  working  of  their  entire  order.  His  endeavor  is  to  show, 
laL  That  the  primitive  churches  received  from  their  divine  Head 
a  cons^tution  which  was  intended  to  be  permanent  2d.  That 
each  of  the  primitive  churches  had  a  company  of  elders  for  its 
spiritual  office-bearers.  3d.  That  while  all  these  office-bearers 
ruled,  only  some  of  them  taught,  so  that  a  distinction  subsisted 
among  them  of  teaching  and  ruling  elders.  4th.  That  as  this 
system  has  the  sanction  of  Scripture,  it  is  also  most  reasonable 
in  itself.  He  then  views  the  office  of  Ruling  Elder,  relatively 
to  that  of  Deacon.  These  topics  occupy  parts  first  and  second 
of  the  treatise.  Part  third  considers  the  duties  of  Elders ;  their 
conduct  in  their  secular  affairs  ;  their  government  of  their  fami- 
lies; their  official  individual  duties,  as  that  each  should  have  his 
district,  keep  his  district  roll-book,  visit  church  members  and  the 
sick,  expostulate  with  offenders,  exercise  a  care  over  the  religious 
edocation  of  the  young,  and  conduct  district  prayer-meetings; 
their  duties  viewed  collectively  in  their  sessional  capacity;  their 
daties  in  the  higher  church  courts.  Part  fourth  treats  of  the 
qualifications  of  elders.  The  scriptural  part  of  the  argument, 
die  author  informs  us,  has  been  extended  in  this,  the  second  edi- 
tion, ^chiefly  to  meet  the  reasoning  of  some  American  writers, 
who,  though  distinguished  Presbyterians,  assail  the  only  founda- 
tion on  which  the  office  of  ruling  elder  can  be  firmly  estab- 
Uied."  The  subject  is  handled  with  ability  and  earnestness, 
mi  oould  the  treatise  be  made  accessible  to  the  ministers  and 
dlflis  of  tho  Presbyterian  Church  in  thitf  country  by  an  Ameri- 
Vol.  I.— No.  1.  21 
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can  edition,  it  would  doubtless  have  no  small  influence  in  im- 
parting an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  office  of  the  Elder, 
and  awakening  a  new  zeal  for  the  full  performance  of  its 
duties. 


3.  The  Books  of  Discipline^  and  of  Common  Ordi^r ;  The  Direct^ 
ory  for  Family  Worship;  The  Form  of  P rocess ;  and  the  Order 
of  Election  of  Super intciulents.  Ministers,  Elders,  and  Deacom. 
Edinburgh  pp.  230,  Vimo. 

Our  antiquarian  tastes  have  been  gratified  by  the  perusal  of 
this  little  book,  from  the  press  of  the  Edinburg  Printing  and 
Publishing  Company.  We  have  been  carried  back  to  the  cradle 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  since  the  Reformation.  The  collec- 
tion (the  title  of  which  we  have  copied  above,)  contains  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  publications :  The  Hook  of  Common  Order, 
or.  The  Order  of  the  English  Kirk  at  Geneva ;  whereof  John 
Knox  was  minister,  approved  by  the  famous  and  learned  man 
John  Calvin;  first  published  at  Geneva,  the  10th  of  February, 
Anno  1556.  Previously  to  the  establishment  of  the  Protestant 
Religion  in  Scotland,  this  book  was  generally  followed  by  the 
Scotch  Reformers.  It  was,  however,  found  inadequate  for  the 
regulation  of  a  church  consisting  of  many  congregations,  and. 
was  superseded  by  the  second  publication  embraced  in  this  re- 
print, viz :  The  First  Book  of  Disci])! ine,  or,  The  Policie  and 
Discipline  of  the  Church;  drawn  up  by  Mr.  John  Winram,  Mr. 
John  Spottiswood,  John  Willock,  Mr.  John  Douglasse,  Mr.  John 
Row,  and  John  Knox,  and  presented  to  the  nobililie  anno  1560, 
and  afterwards  subscribed  by  the  Kirk*  and  Lords.  Accompa- 
nying this,  is  The  Forme  and  Ordour  of  the  Electioun  and  Ad- 
mission of  the  Superintendent;  which  may  serve  in  electioun  of 
all  other  Ministers.  Edinburg,  anno  1560,  John  Knox  being 
Minister.  Another  document  is  The  Electioun  of  Eldoris  and 
Deaconis  in  the  church  of  Edinburg.  Edinburg,  Anno  1569. 
Then  follows,  in  the  order  of  time.  The  Second  Bulk  of  DiBci- 
plino ;  or  Heidis  and  Conclusions  of  the  Policie  of  the  Kirk, 
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agreed  upon  in  the  General  Assembly,  1578;  inserted' in  the 
Registers  of  Assembly,  1581 ;  sworn  to  in  the  National  Cove- 
Dsnty  revived  and  ratified  by  the  Assembly,  1638,  and  according 
to  which  the  Church  government  is  established  by  Law,  anno 
1992  and  1690.  The  Directory  for  Family  Worship  approved 
by  act  of  the  General  Assembly,  anno  1647.  The  Form  of 
Process  in  the  judicatories  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  approved 
April  18,  1707. 

These  several  books,  which  embody  the  decisions  of  the  Fath- 
ers of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  are  rendered  easily  acces- 
sible by  this  republication,  are  monuments  of  the  intelligence, 
pietyi  faith,  and  steadfastness  of  the  founders  of  the  Presbyterian 
CShorch,  and  are  not  without  great  and  manifest  utility  in  the  ex- 
position of  the  present  standards  of  our  Faith. 


4  Exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  EimuiTU :  with  remarks  on  the 
Commentaries  of  Dr.  Macknight,  Professor  Moses  Stuart,  aruL 
Professor  Tholuck.     By  Robert  Haldane,  Esq.     From  the 
JSfth  Edinburgh  Edition.     New  York :  Robert  Carter,  58  Ca- 
nal Street,    pp.  746. 

Mr.  Carter  has  done  a  good  work  in  republishing  this  valu- 
able Commentary.  It  has  long  been  a  favorite  with  us — and 
we  have  heretofore  contributed  our  mite  towards  increasing  its 
dreulation,  by  importing  several  copies  from  £urope,  and  com- 
mending it  to  the  study  of  our  friends  and  neighbors.  It  is  a 
book  deeply  impregnated  with  the  doctrines  of  grace — it  breathes 
die  spirit  as  well  as  catches  the  meaning  of  the  sacred  text — and 
ediibits  the  Gospel  in  its  life  and  power,  even  more  than  in  its 
form  and  letter.  From  some  views  of  Mr.  Haldane,  as  Ameri- 
esns  and  Presbyterians,  we,  of  course,  dissent — but,  as  a  whole, 
m  caw  cordially  commend  his  work  to  the  patronage  of  our 
drarches.  In  a  future  number  we  may,  perhaps,  review  it  more 
dDiitaly  and  extensively. 
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5.'  The  Hebrew  Grammar  of  Gesenius^  as  edited  by  Roediger: 
Translated  with  additians,  and  also  a  Hebrew  Chrestomatky ; 
by  M.  Stuart,  Professor  of  Sacred  Literature^  Theological 
Seminary^  Andover.  Arulover :  AUe7i^  Morrill^  and  Ward' 
well.     184G.     8vo.,  pp.  360. 

The  Grammar  of  Gesenius  has  been  a  standard  work  in  thia 
department  of  Hebrew  Literature  for  the  last  forty  years.  It 
was  often  republished  during  the  life  time  of  its  distinguished 
author,  and  is  now  re-edited  by  Prof  Roediger,  formerly  his 
pupil,  and  afterwards  his  colleague,  in  the  University  of  Halle. 
We  have  in  this  Grammar,  then,  the  results  of  the  labors  of  two 
of  the  most  eminent  Hebricians  of  Germany,  perfected,  at  leaBt 
on  the  part  of  the  author,  by  continual  revision,  and  by  a  con- 
stantly increasing  acquaintance  with  the  field  of  oriental  litera- 
ture. The  present  translation  is  from  the  fourteenth  German 
edition.  Another  has  been  published  in  England  by  Dr.  Benja- 
min Davies,  and  cotemporaneously  with  that  of  Prof  Stuart,  an- 
other translation  has  been  brought  out  in  this  country,  by  Prof. 
Conant,  of  the  Theological  Institution  at  Hamilton,  New  York. 
Of  the  controversy  between  the  two  last  named  gentlemen,  as  to 
the  right  of  publishing,  and  the  corroctiicsi>:  of  the  two  transla- 
tions, we  have  nothing  to  say.  But  that  these  translations  into 
our  own  language  should  occur  so  soon  after  the  publication  oF 
Roediger's  edition,  shows  the  estimation  in  which  the  work  is 
held.  Like  all  the  works  of  Gesenius,  it  confines  itself  to  an 
honest  statement  of  the  phenomena  of  the  language,  with  little 
of  theory  and  philosophic  speculation.  Nordheimer  has  more 
of  philosophy,  and  often  renders  the  otherwise  dry  details  of  or- 
thography, etymology  and  syntax,  luminous  and  attractive  by 
the  ingenious  and  satisfactory  explanations  he  gives  of  them. 
Some  will  prefer  this  grammar,  from  the  fact  that  it  confines  it- 
self almost  wholly  to  a  brief  statement  of  the  facts  the  language 
presents.  A  grammar  of  640  pages,  like  Nordheimer's,  has  to 
meet  with  some  objections  in  the  mind  of  the  student,  when  com- 
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pared  with  one  of  only  half  the  size.  As  yet,  we  prefer  the  old 
mediod  of^inangiDg  the  nouni,  which  it  retained  in  Boediger^ 
16  that  adopted,  by  Nordheiiner,  whidi  is  eeitainly  par* 
^Iha  stiideal.  NavdheiiiMi^  explanation  of  the  TQm^ 
HMfiiSI^'dmT duilt;tttf  Adopted  by  RoAdiger  in  this.i^tiott 
ef  GeeenioB.  Nor  aia  we  eatiafied  that  any  thing  hat  been 
jltomt  by  calling  the  fiitiure  tense  the  imperfect 
^Qn  the  whole,  we  cannot  but  be  gratified  at  the  advancee 
iteeh  are  making  in  Hebrew  Literature  in  our  land.  No  stu-  w 
are  better  supplied  with  elementary  books  in  this  depart- 
It  than  those  of  this  country,  and  it  will  be  their  own  fault  if 
dMiy  do  nol  render  themselves  acqnainted  with  this  noble  and 
m$Md  tongue,  and  become  familiar  with  the  Hebrew  8criptnre& 
Otr  Theological  students  and  ministers  might,  with  profit  to 
teauelTeB,  bestow  much  more  attention  upon  this  departmrat 
efatiidy. 


^AJSeria  cf  Retival  SemumSj  hy  the  Rev.  Danol  Baker,  for- 
wurly  Poitor  of  the  Second  Presbffterian  Churchy  Washington 
CUfj  new  of  HoUy  Springs^  Mississtppi.  Philaddphia :  pub- 
Ibhed  for  the  AtUhar  by  WiUiam  S.  Martien.  1846.  ISm., 
fp.  876. 

Theoe  sermons  will  be  read  and  prized  by  many  who  held 
sweat  intercourse  with  their  beloved  author,  in  those  revivals 
nAieh  pervaded  these  southern  Atlantic  States  fourteen  or  fifteen 
ysfliB  ago,  and  by  many  who  regard  him  as  their  spiritual  father. 
At'  we  read  them,  they  revive  in  our  memory  those  yenes  in 
^tjlii  while  there  is  much  in  the  review  to  regret,  theie  is  stiU 
]||iagh  for  which  to  be  thankful— happy  influences  which  have 
Hi  fU  ceased,  abiding  fruits  still  living,  and  still  cheering  the 
Otwrth  of  God.  This  v6lume  contains  twelve  sermons,  selected 
isM  among  thoee  preached  during  these  revivals,  deeply  inter*  ' 

MM^at  that  time  to  those  who  heard  them.  Nor  do  we  read  fl 
^pn  IMW  withoat  emotion.  They  bring  afresh  before^  us  the  'r 
ttfaarioned  preacher  and  the  thronged  assemblies  whose  hearts 
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were  then  moved  as  the  trees  of  the  forest  are  moved  before  the  S 
wind.  Still  our  ideas  of  what  belongs  to  good  taste  are  not  mat 
by  these  discourses.  They  abound  more  in  anecdote,  in  exclama- 
tions, and  free  colloquialisms,  than  suit  our  views  of  the  tme 
dignity  of  the  pulpit  orator.  Apostrophe,  and  other  strong  fig- 
ures of  rhetoric,  are  too  freely  used,  and  carried  beyond  the 
bounds  of  propriety.  There  is  too  much  effort  to  be  awakening.  - 
The  style  of  the  French  rather  than  of  the  English  pulpit  ii 
adopted,  the  Asiatic  fervor  rather  than  the  calm  reasoning  of 
the  Occident  And  yet  these  discourses  were  blessed  in  their 
first  delivery,  to  men  of  all  descriptions,  learned  and  unlearned, 
cultivated  and  uncultivated.  The  vivid  moral  painting,  the  fer- 
vid impassioned  appeal,  and  the  rhetorical  mode  of  presenting 
argument,  are  infinitely  more  likely  to  move  an  audience,  thin 
a  style  more<  rigidly  correct,  and  reasoning  more  technical  and 
abstract  The  preacher's  words  are  words  of  faithfulness,  bat 
the  reader  feels  also  that  they  are  most  truly  words  of  lova 


7.  Christian  Unity :  a  Sermon  preached  before  the  Convention  ff 
the  Oiocese  of  SoiUh  Carolina^  on  Thursday ,  Uh  of  February^ 
1847,  by  Edward  Reed,  Rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Holp 
JVinityj  Grahamville. 

A  discourse  on  Christian  unity,  in  these  days  of  infuriated 
churchism,  and  from  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  naturally  attracts 
our  notice :  we  are  happy  to  add,  in  this  instance,  our  approba- 
tion. The  sermon  is  founded  upon  that  striking  portion  of  our 
Saviour's  prayer,  recorded  in  John  xvii.,  23 :  ^^1  in  them,  and 
thou  in  me,  that  they  may  be  made  perfect  in  one  ;  and  that  tha 
world  may  know  that  thou  hast  sent  me," — and  is  a  brief  bnl 
truly  evangelical  exposition  of  the  text  It  sets  out  by  showing 
that  this  unity  is  not  merely  outward  and  visible ;  it  loves  visible 
concord,  yet  is  not  satisfied  with  it,  but  aspires  after  something 
more  heavenly.  Then  follows  an  exposition  of  the  true  inward 
unity,  as  consisting  in  the  poumim  uf  ike  ipiirii^  unity  of  faitb, 
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maty  of  afietim,  and  unity  of  purpose.  The  diKtmrae  concludes 
widi  a  g^lowiog  description  of  the  spiritual  efiecia  produced  upon 
dM  world  fay  the  exhibition  of  this  unity.     " 

Tfasie  is  but  one  sentence  in  the  whole  sermon  which  exhib- 
it the  utringent  propertioa  of  the  doctrine  of  apostolic  succes- 
boq:  in  which  the  author  laments  the  defects  of  other  religions 
dmominations  "  in  the  want  of  an  apostolic  constitution,  and  in 
the  want  of  an  inherent  recuperative  energy,  by  which  error 
CBD  be  thrown  otf  from  the  body."  To  oui  minds,  there  is  a 
•mart  touch  of  irony  in  this  last  clause :  but  as  it  occurs  in  the 
introduction  of  the  discourse,  and  we  can  hardly  suspect  the  an- 
dior  of  wishing  to  burlesque  his  own  church  in  a  discourse  deliv- 
«nd,  before  the  Episcopal  Convention,  we  conclude  this  must 
kava  been  a  sop  to  Cerberus,  We,  however,  pardon  this  one 
ihming  passage,  in  consideration  of  the  piety,  unction,  and  catho- 
licity of  the  remainder :  and  rejoice  there  are  a  few  found  in  the 
boaom  of  that  church  disposed  to  contend  so  earnestly  against 
what  Carlyle  calls  its  "  unutterable  tendencies." 


8.  Tke  Chartfcter  of  the  Geniteman.  An  Address  to  the  Stutknis 
tf  Miami  Unimrsity,  Ohio,  on  the  evening  before  Cowmmce- 
meni  Day,  m  the  month  of  August,  MDCCCXLVl  Second 
and  enlarged  Edition.  By  Fkancis  Lieber,  Professor  tf  Po- 
litical Philosophy  aiid  Economy  in  South  Cardina  College. 
Columbia  and  Charleslon,  S.  C.  Allen,  McCarter  4-  Co. 
MDCCCXLVIl     ]'imo.,  pp.  110. 

A  subject  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  novel  in  the  method  of 

treatment,  and  discussed  with  that  quiet,  easy  ability,  which  are 

slways  so  grateful  and  satisfactory  to'  the  reader.     Few  men 

blive  those  ample  stores  of  historic  and  political  anecdote  at  cora- 

nsnd  which  are  proved  by  this  address  to  exist  in  the  memory 

of  its  author.     We  are  happy  loo  to  see  that  he  considers  it  pos- 

flbb  to  coDceivg  of  the  character  of  which  he  treats,  in  its  entire 

faHiw,  only  bj  th«  aid  (tf  Chiikiaiiity,  and  that  the  whole  dir 
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course  is  pervaded  by  a  moral  tone  so  elevated  and  pure.  The 
getting  up  of  the  edition  also  does  honor  to  the  publishers  and 
to  the  press  of  Mr.  Morgan. 


9.  The  Sacred  Mountains.     By  J.   T.  Heaplky.     New  York: 
Baker  dp  Scribner^  36  Park  Raw  dp  145  Nassau  St.     pp.  176. 

Mr.  Headley  has  already  become  favorably  known  as  an  au- 
thor, by  his  work  on  Napoleon  and  his  Marshals,  and  is  still 
more  widely  diffusing  his  name  by  a  work  very  recently  completed, 
on  Washington  and  his  Generals.  His  style  is  suited  to  popular 
effect,  and  though  he  is  not  a  writer  after  our  hearts,  yet  he  is 
likely  to  be  esteemed  as  much  as  he  deserves,  and  to  escape  the 
fate  of  many  a  profound  thinker  and  laborious  scholar.  The 
book  before  us  is  beautifully  printed,  beautifully  illustrated,  and 
perhaps  beautifully  written — but  we  doubt  whether  so  large  an 
infusion  of  the  sentimental  as  it  contains,  will  contribute  much 
to  the  edification  of  his  readers. 


10.  The  hand  of  God  recognized.  A  discourse  delivered  on  Sun- 
day^ 22d  of  February,  1846,  i?i  the  Independent  or  Congrega- 
tional Church,  at  Dorchester,  St.  Gcvrge^s  Parish,  S.  C,  in  ob- 
servance of  the  \i}Oth  Anniversary  of  the  building  of  the  Church. 
By  Rev.  Georcje  Sheldon,  Pastor.  Published  by  request  cf 
the  Congregation.     Charleston :  Burgess  ^  James.     1 846. 

The  church  at  Dorchester  very  appropriately  observed  the 
150th  Anniversary  of  the  erection  and  dedication  of  its  house  of 
worship.  Wc  learn,  from  the  interesting  discourse  delivered  by 
the  pastor,  the  following  facts  respecting  its  history.  That  in 
the  year  1695,  some  pious  and  enterprising  persons  in  Dorches- 
ter, Mass.,  and  its  vicinity,  hearing  by  letters  and  otherwise,  of 
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the  spiritual  destitutions  then  existing  in  these  regions,  formed 
themselves  into  a  colony  for  the  purpose  of  migrating  to  Caro- 
lina, and  'settling,'  as  the  term  then  was,  'the  gospel  there.'  As 
was  the  custom  with  the  Puritans  of  New  England,  they  first 
ibrmed  themselves  into  a  church,  and  elected  their  pastor,  Rev. 
Joseph  Lord,  who,  on  the  22d  of  October,  1695,  was  set  apart 
to  the  work  of  the  gospel  ministry.  This  band  of  Christians, 
then  a  colony  from  the  2nd  Congregational  Church  of  Dorches- 
ter, Mass.,  sailed  on  the  night  of  December  U,  1695,  in  two 
small  vessels,  one  of  which  came  near  being  lost,  and  arrived  in 
the  course  of  a  month  at  Charleston,  about  sixteen  years  after 
the  settlement  of  that  city.  Threading  their  way  up  the  Ashley 
riTCT,  in  quest  of  a  convenient  site  for  a  settlement,  ihcy  selected 
a  spot  for  their  earthly  abode,  which  they  called  after  the  name 
of  their  late  residence.  This  settlement  is  stated  in  the  discourse 
to  he  tho  fiiEt  made  out  of  Charleston.  The  country  was  wild, 
and  while  thoy  were  erecting  their  dwellings  they  were  obliged 
to  station  armed  sentinels,  to  apprize  them  of  tho  njiproach  of  the 
Mirage  foe,  the  Westoc  and  Stonoe  Indians  being  in  their  imme- 
diate neighborhood,  and  exceedingly  hostile.  On  tho  2d  of  Feb- 
ruary, IGOO,  under  a  spreading  oak,  "still  stretching  out  its 
weather-beaten  limbs,  aifording  a  shelter  to  the  living  and  to  the 
resting  places  of  tlic  dead,"  they  celebrated  the  communion  of 
the  Lord's  Supper.  Shortly  after,  they  erected  their  house  of 
worship,  which  was  used  as  a  barrack  by  the  British  during  the 
war  of  the  Hcvolution,  and  in  which  the  discourse  which  we  no- 
lice  appears  to  have  been  delivered.  In  1734-5,  a  colony  was 
sent  out  from  this  church,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Kev,  John 
Osgood,  \vho  was  a  native  of  Dorchester  in  this  State,  and  a 
gnduatc  of  Harvard  University,  and  settled  themselves  at  Med- 
way,  in  Liberty  County,  Georgia,  where  they  have  been  greatly 
Messed,  and  have  contributed  much  to  the  spread  of  the  gospel 
at  home  and  abroad.  We  hope  that  other  churches  will  copy 
the  example  this  congregation  has  set,  cherish  the  memory  of 
their  founders,  and  preserve  in  some  authentic  form  the  record 
of  their  origin  and  history. 

Vol.  I.— No.  1.  22 
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I  \,  Historic  of  the  American  Lutheran  Churchy  from  its  Com 
fnenceme/U,  i/b  the  year  of  our  Lord  1G85,  to  the  year  1842L 
By  Ernest  L.  Hazel itts,  I).  D.,  Professor  of  Theology  m 
the  Theological  Semiaary  of  the  Lutheran  Synod  of  Sanih 
Carolina.     ZanesviUe^  Ohio:  1846.     12ino.,  jtp.  300. 

The  various  denominations  of  Christians  in  our  land  are  tun- 
ings their  attention  to  their  past  history,  and  noting^  the  hand  of 
God*s  providence  toward  them.     For  this  they  have  a  divine 
warrant     '^  Remember  the  days  of  old,  consider  the  years  of 
many  generations :  ask  thy  Father,  and  he  will  show  thee ;  thy 
elders — and  they  will  tell  thee."    Dr.  Hazelius  has  given  ns  a 
valuable,  truthful,  and  candid  narrative  of  the  rise  and  progress 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America.     He  has  drawn  from  va — 
rious  German  authorities,  as  well  as  from  his  own   personate 
knowledge  of  American  Lutheranism,  itself  extending  througl 
a  long  ministerial  life,  and  from  other  sources.     That  portioi 
which  relates  to  the  Saluda  and  Broad  Hivcr,  Saxe  Gotha  an3 
other  settlements  in  this  State,  and  to  the  settlement  of  the  Salz- 
burgers  at  Ebene/er  in  (ieorgia,  are,  from  local  considerations^ 
to  us  especially  interesting. 


12.  The  Relations  of  Christianity  to  War :  and  the  Portraiture  of 
a  Christian  Soldier.  A  Disroursr,  delivered  on  occasion  cf 
the  first  commencement  of  tht  Citatld  Academy.  By  t/ie  Rev. 
Thomas  Smyth,  D.  D.     Charleston,  S.  C.     1847.     /;/?.  33. 

The  author  of  this  discourse  shows  that  government,  and  the 
right  of  self-defence  are  alike  ordained  of  God ;  that  government^ 
therefore,  may  defend  itself;  that  it  is  bound  to  punish  crimes, 
and  may  punish  them  with  death ;  that  law  is  a  punishment  of 
the  nation  against  which  it  is  waged ;  that  the  right  of  punish- 
ment confers,  therefore,  the  right  of  making  war ;  that  the  Bible 
sanctions,  approves,  and  in  many  instances  commands  war;  that 
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in  the  New  Testament,  even,  it  is  not  forbidden,  nor  the  profes- 
sion of  the  soldier  condemned.  Yet  Christianity  provides  for 
and  aims  at  the  cessation  of  war.  It  transforms  the  character, 
elevates  and  humanizes  nations,  binds  them  in  fraternal  inter- 
course,  and  originates  for  them  a  common  Christian  literature. 
The  profession  of  the  soldier  then,  in  the  present  condition  of 
humanity,  must  continue.  But  the  soldier  should  be  a  gentle- 
man, a  patriot,  and  a  Christian.  In  these  days  of  Peace  Socie- 
ties and  sickly  Philanthropy,  it  is  rare  that  we  hear  from  the 
pulpit  a  defence  of  War.  The  present  circumstances  of  our 
country  make  such  a  discussion  as  this  opportune,  and  clothe  it 
with  unusual  interest  In  the  conclusions  of  Dr.  Smyth,  and  in 
most  of  his  reasoning,  we  fully  concur.  That  a  nation  is  con- 
stituted the  judge  of  another  independent  nation,  and  can  punish 
it  for  injuries  not  received  by  itself,  and  for  conduct  not  directly 
involving  its  own  safety,  we  might  be  unwilling  to  affirm.  In 
these  cases,  we  would  leave  vengeance  to  Him  to  whom  it  be- 
longs. The  right  of  punishment  in  other  cases,  is  little  more 
than  the  right  of  self  defence,  a  right  belonging  alike  to  individ- 
uals and  to  States. 
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An  Kxpnsitiim  of  the.  Crnd,     By  John  Pkarsox,  1).  1)., 
Uifv  [junl  llishnu  nf  Chrsfi  -.      Rcrisvfi  hi/  Jt'  r.   \V.  »S*. 

DnhsotI,    .1.    M.       :\r  "    Ynr/.-:    Affji/rttfN    i,-    ^'o.       ISil. 


Thf  l^crsunaliiy  (Jh'l  (>tjin  itf  thv  Ciirisfifn/  <*omforter 
(isst-rfnl  iind  f'j'phtinaL  in  n  nnnsr  of  SYrni^.ts  on  John 
A' 17.,  7,  pmtrhni  hf/nif  thr  liiivtrsi/y  of  O.rford,  at 
thv  Lt'rtnrr  fonmbd  hy  the  late  Her.  John  Hampton^ 
M,  A.,  Vnnon  of  SdJishnry.  liy  th''  lutv  Hi  is  hi  Rev, 
R  K(i  I N  A  1. 1 )  II  v.i\  I :  i{ ,  liish  op  of  (.  \ilnittn, 

Hanffhnrh  tier  Doisnnttik  flvr  I-J ra niselisch-lnthfrischen 
Kirrhv,   Von  Kurl  Uoff/ich  BrvtLsrhnvider,     Lfipzisft 

IS28. 

Lehrbnrh  flvr  Christlirhcn    DoismvniSfisrhirhto.    Von   D, 
Ludw,     I'V.  ()f((t  Ji(inntifarf(n-(,'rnsins.     Jrnu  1S32. 

We  have  phiccd  at  tlio  lioad  of  this  article  the  titles  of  a 
imniher  ol*  tlie  more  promiiiiMit  authors  wiihin  our  reach, 
on  the  Diviuilv.  Personality,  and  Ollites  ol"  tlie  Holy  Spirit. 
An  earlicT  elass  nii^ht  have  been  lound  in  those  fathers  of 
the  Greek  and  liatin  ilnnvhes.  who  d«'tended  the  doclrino 
of  the  Trinity  ajjjainst  the  (;arly  h(M-eties  of  th(^  tliird  and 
fourth  centuries.  At  fnst  this  dcxitrinc*  was  cnihraeed  in 
the  chinch  with  great  simplicity,  as  it  is  hy  ordinary  Chris- 
tians, who  hav(i  not  iK'stowed  upon  the  suhjjM't  of  Thcol- 
Oirv  a  learned  and  scientific  stud  v.  The  (iodhead  of  tlie 
Father,  ot'  lht>  Son.  and  ol"  the  Spirit,  was  connnoniy  held, 
hut  the  doctrine  ol"  tlu;  Trinity,  as  exiiihitcd  in  the  writings 
of  those  earlv  litnes,  until  the  inthix  of  erroneous  views  in- 
dnced  the  caret'ul  study  of  this  mysterious  subject,  was  not 
well  defined ;  nor  did  it  beionie  so,  till  the  discussions  of 
years  had  detected  the  various  forms  of  heretical  opinion, 
had  sifted  out  what  was  untenable,  and  settled  the  doc- 
trijies  of  ilje  churcli  on  a  firm  and  script nral  basis.  The 
heresies  of  the  four  first  centinies  princi))ally  had  respect 
to  the  several  persons  of  the  Godhead,  and  errors  were  in- 
troduced on  this  subject  both  from  the  Gnostic  and  the 
Grecian  philosophy.  The  admirers  of  the  one  interpreted 
the  doctrme  concerning  the  Father,  Son  and  Spirit^  accord- 
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iog  to  the  emniiation  system  ut  the  oriental  theosophers; 
those  of  the  other,  liy  their  views  resjjccting  llie  reason  and 
villinmaii,  making. the  Xijof  Im  hiii/,the  Woitiot'God,  and 
the  Utiufia  7aD  ^£sj,  the  iSpirit  of  (;iod.  to  be  cquiv'aient  to  the 
reason  and  tli«  enerffu  of  Gud.     The  Unitarians  of  the  sec- 
ond and  thin)  centimes  hud  their  representatives  in  Theo- 
dotus,  Artemon,  and  Paul  of  Saniosata,  while  the  Patripas- 
sians,  Praxeas,  foetus,  Beryl  of  Bosira,  and  Sabellius,  made 
DO  personal  distinction  between  Father,  Son  and  Spirit,  but 
represented  these  as  one  and  llie  same  [lerson,  performing 
three  kinds  of  o|>erations  upon  t)ic  world  wjthont.    All 
these  heresiarchs  erred,  in  making  too  little  distinction  in 
the  (lodhcad.     In  tlie  fourth  century  arose  Arius,  erring  in 
an  opposite  direction,  and  drawing  vast  numbers  of  the 
Christian  world  after  him,  into  a  denial  of  the  supreme  di- 
vinity of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.     Dillbring  totally  from  the 
preceding  errorists,  he  separated  entirely  Ixitween  the  Father 
and  Son,  allowing  to  the  former  the  attributes  of  deity,  and 
makuig  the  latter  a  creature,  though  the  Arst  and  noblest 
of  those  beings  formed  by  the  power  of  the  Creator.     The 
lieresy  of  Arius  overshadowed  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
more  or  less,  till  the  seventh  century.     The  true  divinity 
of  the  Son,  and  his  relations  to  the  l-'ather,  were  determined 
by  the  Niceue  Comicil,  in  the  year  325.     Afterwards  arose, 
in  the  5tli  century,  the  Nestorian  view  of  tlie  double  person 
of  Christ,  the   Kutythean  or  Monophysite  theory,  which 
gave  to  Christ  but  a  single  nature ;  and  in  the  7tli  century, 
Che  Monothelito  heresy,  which  ascril)ed  to  him  but  a  single 
"^rill.     During  the  controversies  which  these  various  errors 
CKcasioned,  every  thing  was  brought  forward  on  both  sides 
~^which  could  lend  to  the  elucidation  of  these  mysteries,  and 
Che  modems  have  added  nothing  upw  in  the  discussions  of 
later  times,  to  the  reasonings  of  the  ancients. 

In  all  these  discussions,  the  tnie  divinity  and  personality 
of  the  Spirit  was,  in  a  great  measure,  passed  by  in  silence. 
The  earliest  form  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  while  full  and  am- 
ple oil  the  divinity  and  sonship  of  Christ,  embraces  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  one  brief  and  indeiinite  phrase : 
*'We  believe  in  one  God,  the  Father,  &.C.,  and  in  one  Lord, 
Jems  Christ,  &c.  &.C.,  and  in  the  Holy  Spirit." 

Tboogh  Alius  himself  detennined  nothing  in  relation  to 
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the  Holy  Spirit,  it  vms  not  long  before  some  of  his  follow- 
ers began  to  err  also  in  reference  to  the  third  person  in  the 
Grodhead.  Photinus,  Bishop  ol  Sirmiiiin  in  the  year  343, 
taught  that  the  X6yo^,  or  Word  of  God,  is  but  the  under- 
standing of  God,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  a  virtue  or  energy 
proceeding  from  him,  and  not  a  persofi.  His  doctrine  was 
condemned  by  the  orthodox  in  their  Councils  of  Antioch| 
A.  D.  345,  of  Milan,  A.  D.  347,  and  of  Sirmium,  and  also 
by  the  Arians  in  their  council  of  Sirmium,  A.  D.  351.  Af- 
ter him,  Maccdonius,  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  a  distin- 
guished Semi-Arian  teacher,  being  driven  into  exile,  foun^ 
ded  the  sect  of  the  Pneumatomachi,  or  Fighters  against 
the  Holy  Ghost,  who,  after  their  leader,  held,  if  we  may 
believe  Mosheim,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  an  energy ^  dif- 
fused through  the  Universe,  and  not  a  persofi  distinct  from 
the  Father  and  the  Son.  Sozomen,  however,  represents 
him  as  not  denying  the  personality  of  the  Spirit,  but  as  af- 
firming him  to  be  inferior  in  dignity,  a  minister  and  a  ser- 
vant, one  of  the  holy  angels  of  God.  (1).  This  doctrine  was 
embraced  by  many  in  Asia,  and  was  condemned  by  the 
second  General  Council  assembled  at  Constantinople  by 
Theodosius  the  Great,  in  the  year  381.  This  council  de- 
fined the  doctrine  respecting  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  an  addi- 
tion to  the  Nicene  Creed.  After  the  words,  "  We  believe 
in  the  Holy  Ghost,"  they  inserted,  "  the  Lord  which  quick- 
eneth,  which  proceedeth  from  the  Father,  which  is  to  be 
worshiped  and  glorified  with  the  Father  i^nd  the  Son,  which 
spake  by  the  prophets."  (2).  In  the  eighth  century  a  contro- 
versy arose  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  Church,  concern- 
ing the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Latin  Church 
having  added  to  the  words  ''proceedeth  from  the  Father," 
the  words  "filioque,"  "and  nom  the  Son."  The  proces- 
sion of  the  Spirit  from  the  Father  alone  was  maintained  by 
the  Greek  Church,  His  procession  from  both  the  Father 
and  the  Son  by  the  Latin.  This  controversy  ended  in  the 
eleventh  century,  in  the  entire  separation  of  the  eastern 
from  the  western  Churches. 
During  these  protracted  controversies,  the  entire  doctrine 

(1)  See  Sozomen,  Hist.  Eccl.,  Lib.  IV.,  Ch.  xxvii. 

(2)  7o  x^^iov,  7o  ^GJo«'oiov,  7o  ^x  7oj  leal^og  ixuSQ^siioii^ov,  7o  lAnr 
ra7^i  xoT  uicj  (TyfUMr^xuvoufxrvov  xeu  tfuv^ofo^oixsvov,  7o  XaX^ifav  6icl  7Sv 
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of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  was  fully 
handled.  Extended  troativses  on  the  subject,  by  the  early 
fathers,  are  still  in  existence,  wliile  oiheis  have  perishea. 
We  have  a  book  on  the  Trinity,  written  by  Novatian  in 
the  third  century,  which  is  otten  ascrilx?d  to  Tertullian,  and 
sometimes  to  (Jyprian:  In  the  4th  century,  two  letters  of 
Athanasius  on  the  Holy  (ihost,  besides  various  other  wri- 
tings of  his  agahist  tlie  Arians  and  on  the  general  subject  of 
the  Trinity ;  twelve  bix)ks  of  St.  Hilary  on  the  Trinity  ;  a 
treatise  of  Didymus  of  Alexandria  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  pre- 
served in  the  translation  of  Jerome ;  a  b<x)k  of  St.  Basil  on 
the  same  subject,  one  of  Gregory  Nyssen  on  the  Divinity 
of  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  seven  books  of  Faustinus, 
and  three  of  St,  Ambrose,  on  the  same.  In  the  fifth  cen- 
tury we  have  tlie  writings  of  Cyril,  of  Theodoret,  and  oth- 
ers. There  is  little  in  the  writings  which  we  have  placed 
at  the  head  of  our  article,  which  is  not  found  in  these  an- 
cient authors.  The  technical  language  of  Theology,  now 
in  use  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity,  emanated  from  them, 
and  the  moderns  do  but  repeat  what  perhaps  was  as  well 
said  by  these  early  fatiiers. 

Of  those  who  have  written  on  the  Holy  Spirit  in  our  own 
language,  we  place  first  the  three  volumes  of  Dr.  Owen, 
notwithstanding  the  prolixity  of  his  style,  his  cumbrous 
details,  and  thu  clumsiness  of  his  modes  of  expression. 
Some  of  these  faults  we  have  supposed  proceeded  from  his 
not  writing  propria  mnnu,  but  with  the  aid  of  an  amanu- 
ensis.    Cecil  remarks,  with  justice,  tiiat  "his  sciiolars  will 
be  more  profound  and  enlarged  and  better  furnisiied  than 
those  of  most  other  writers.     His  work  on  the  Spirit,"  says 
he,  "has  been  my  treasure  house,  and  one  of  my  very  first 
rate  books."     We  may  extend  the  same  remarks  to  his 
treatises  on  Church  Government,  to  his  work  on  the  Person 
and  Glory  of  (jlirist,  and  to  his  great,  thougii  diti'use  books 
on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  never  iiave  been  and 
never  will  be  sujx^rseded.     His  was  a  strong,  if  not  an  ori- 
ginal mind,  illuminated  as  few  minds  have  been  since  the 
^Apostolic  age,  and  sanctified  and  trancjuilized,  though  he 
lived  in  troublous  times,  by  the  indwelling  Spirit. 

Hmrion  was  a  dissenting  divine  of  England,  who  flour- 
ished nearly  a  century  later  than  Dr.  Owen,  and  who  wrote 
and  delivered  at  the  lecture  at  Pinner's  Hall,  London,  six- 
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teen  sermons  on  the  Divinity,  Personality,  Procession,  Mis- 
sion, and  Works  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  These  discourses  thei 
author  never  lived  to  finish  in  the  full  extent  which  he  had 
himself  intended.  Though  not  so  full  as  the  treatise  of  Dr. 
Owen,  they  are  an  ample  and  able  discussion  of  his  great 
argument. 

Jolm  Howe  was  contemporary  through  a  considerable 
period  of  his  Hfe  with  Dr.  Owen,  and  though  perhaps  his  in- 
ferior in  extent  and  solidity  of  theological  learning,  and  in 
the  doctrinal  value  of  his  works,  he  was  plainly  a  man  of 
great  power,  often  of  lively  eloquence,  and  deeply  imbued 
with  piety. 

The  treaties  of  bishop  Bull,  Defensio,  &c.,  constitute  an 
enduring  monument  to  the  learning  and  ability  of  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  ornaments  of  the  English  church. 
The  earliest  of  these  works  was  first  published  in  the  year 
1685,  and  was  received  with  every  mark  of  favor  by  the 
orthodox  divines  of  England  and  Continental  Europe. 
When  he  published  his  Judicium  Ecclesiae  Catholicae,  tne 
clergy  of  France  transmitted,  through  the  celebrated  Bos- 
suet,  their  thanks  to  him  for  tlie  signal  service  he  had  done 
to  the  cause  of  truth.  It  is  only  incidentally  that  these 
able  treatises  touch  upon  the  subject  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
their  object  being  to  defend  the  doctrine  of  the  Nicene 
fathers,  respecting  the-  Son  of  God,  against  the  Arians,  So- 
cinians,  Sabeliians  and  Tritheists. 

Bishop  Pearson's  work  on  the  Aposlle^s  Creed,  written 
nearly  two  hundred  years  ago,  is  still  a  text  book  in  the 
English  Universities — is  an  elaborate  and  learned  work, 
and  is  one  of  the  principal  standard  books  hi  divinity  of  the 
English  churcli.  That  part  of  it  which  treats  of  the  8th 
article,  we  have  considered  as  the  best  brief  view  of  the 
doctrine  respecting  the  Spirit  it  has  been  our  fortune  to 
meet  with.  The  Bampton  lectures  of  the  late  Bishop  Heber, 
are  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  theology  of  this  great 
subject  They  are  better  adapted  to  the  modern  doubts,  in 
relation  to  the  Spirit  and  his  influences ;  have  more  preten- 
sions as  it  respects  style,  but  seem  to  us  less  complete,  and 
less  direct  in  their  mode  of  handling  this  great  theme  than 
the  earlier  treatises.  When  he  comes  to  speak  of  the  Spirit's 
influences,  he  does  not  conceal  his  dislike  to  those  views  of 
grace  which  have  been  maintained  by  the  Cal  vinistic  divines. 
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The  two  German  theologians  arc  added,  not  because  we 
regard  them  the  highest  authority  for  theological  correct- 
nrai^  but  for  the  history,  (rf  doctrines,  to  which  these  writers 
of  QMMteni  Germany  haTe  devoted  great  attention,  and 
irtpi|^|^%e  find  more  perfectly  giveu  iA  uiese  books  than  any 
odMa  iM>w  before  us.  To  Brettschneider,  too,  cannot  be 
denied'  the  merit  of  great  learning  and  acuteness  of  mind. 

With  these  prefatory  remarks,  we  shall  proceed  to  lay     -^  ' 
bilbre  our  readers,  with  as  much  amplitude  as  our  present      ^ 
Mmits  will  admit,  the  scripture  doctrine  respecting  the  per- 
mMf  deity  and  oMce  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

For  that  we  should  imderstand  what  may  be  imderstood 
raspecting  the  holy  Trinity,  from  whom  our  salvation  pro- 
eeeds,  is  not  a  matter  of  small  importance  and  unfruitful  in 
flood.    Nor  can  we,  who  are  baptized  into  the  name  of  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  neglect  him,  whose 
Durifying  power  is  mainly  symbolised  in  the  ordinance  of 
m^wax^  and  whose  workmanship  we  sCre,  if  we  are  the 
children  of  God.    Especially,  we  who  live  under  the  Gos- 
pel, which  is  emphatically  the  ministration  of  the  Spirit, 
ana  have  -the  Spirit  promised  as  a  comforter  to  supply  the 
.  •ibseiiee  of  Christ,  who  has  entered  into  his  glory,  should 
te  exceedingly  solicitous  to  know  him  and  the  relation  he 
anatains  to  £e  Godhead  and  to  us.    He  is  the  promise  of 
Ae  New  Testament,  as  Christ  is  of  the  Old ;  the  only  un- 
pardonable sin  spoken  of  in  the  Bible,  is  the  sin  against 
nmi ;  and  if  the  truth,  that  God  hath  not  another  Son  to 
as  another  sacrifice,  be  a  reason  why  we  should  not 
the  Saviour,  the  truth  that  he  hath  not  another 
Spirit  to. make  the  sacri^ce  effectual,  should  be  a  reason 
we  may  not  despise'  and  reject  that  Spirit. 
Is  it  not  true,  that  even  in  our  orthodox  churches  at  this 
r,  there  is  much  ignorance  and  skepticism  on  this  im- 
VMtant  subject?    Once,  as  we  have  seen^  the  church  of 
S  C!liri8t  was  alive  to  the  honor  of  the  third  person  of  the 
Bed  Trinity,  and  replete  with  knowledge  respecting 
;  and  centuries  ago  assembled  councils,  defended  the 
doctrine  of  his  divinity  from  the  attacks  of  heresy,  and  more 
4slearly  defined  from  the  teachings  of  .the  Scriptures,  the 
fiaith  of  the  church  in  relation  to  it. 

'Rieie  are  two  sources  of  hesitation  in  respect  to  the 

\ 
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divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  mysterious  nature  of  his 
influences,  and  the  difficulty  of  admitting  liis  personal  exists 
ence. 

But,  if  any  person  is  hesitating  to  receive  the  doctrine  of 
the  Spirit's  intluonce,  because  it  is  mysterious,  let  him  con- 
sider if  it  is  a  thing  so  incredible  that  Ciod  should  operate 

-  on  man  by  an  immediate  powi^r,  enlightening  his  mind, 
regenerating  his  nature,  sanctifying  his  heart,  receiving  the 
things  of  Ciirist,  and  showing  them  unto  him.  Is  not  God 
represented,  through  the  Scriptures,  as  exerting  an  invisible 
agency  throughout  creation,  as  inspiring  men  with  wisdom, 
as  having  influenced  and  still. influencing  all  creatures  in 
the  accomplishment  of  his  wise  p*nrposes.  And,  if  there  be 
a  first  and  second  jx^rson  in  the;  Godhead,  by  each  of  whom 
a  certain  portion  of  the  divine  vfotks  aj)j)ropriate  to  him- 
self are  iKuformed,  why  may  t!iero  not  Ixy  a  third  person 
also,  by  whom  these  more  secret  ahd  perhaps  more  mys- 
terious acts,  are  put  forth  as  his  own  |)eculiar  work. 

If  we  still  h(*sitate,  let  us  tigain  recrollect  that  we  are  of 
yesterday  and  know  nothing;  that  in  our  best  estate  our 
faculties  are  limited,  and  that  we  cannot  find  out  the  infi- 

.  nite  and  the  Almighty  to  jKMl'ection.  We  measure  the 
divine  unity,  and  the  divine  piMsons  by  earthly  standards. 
Among  men,  one  being  is  one  yx^rson,  and  three  persons  are 
three  beings;  and  we  infer  that  if  there  is  a  trinity  of  per- 
sons in  the  (Jodhead,  (iod  is  no  longer  one  but  three.  But 
let  us  first  remember  that  this  is  our  inference.  And  that 
among  men  in  the  business  of  life,  and  among  philosophers 
in  the  walks  of  scienrt*,  an  int'tMCMicM'  is  always  set  aside  by 
proof  In  res))oct  to  (,'hrisl.  tlie  evidiMicp  of  perspnality  is 
conclOvsive.  He  is  (Iod;  yet,  is  he  plainly  a  distinct  per- 
son from  the  Father.  And  if  we  have  admitted  this  tact, 
althougli  it  is  op|K>sed  to  our  preconceived  idea  of  the  unity 

..  of  God,  our  minds  should  admit  with  an  easier  acquies- 
cence, upon  ade(]uat('  proof,  the  idea  of  a  third  person  in 
the  Trinity,  the  Holy  (Jhost.  The  personality  of  the  Son 
is  plain,  just  because  of  his  incarnation.  Hut,  the  proj)hets 
and  patriarchs  could  l)eliev(?  in  a  divine  Saviour  yet  to 
come,  who  was  from  et«;rniiy  thi*  Son  of"  (»od,  and  coequal 
with  the  Father,  when  as  yet  he  had  not  become  incarnate; 
and  wc  have  now  the  same  evidence  of  the  personality  and 
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entire  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  they  had  in  relation  to 
that  Saviour  in  whom  they  believed,  and  by  whom  they 
were  redeemed. 

It  has  ijeeii  asserted  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  a  created 
substance,  and  this,  according  to  some  historians,  was  the 
error  of  Macedoiiius  in  the  4th  century.  Again,  it  has  been 
asserted  tl.at  the  Holy  Ghost  is  an  attribute  of  the  deity, 
not  separate  from  the  Father,  or  an  operation  or  mode  of 
operation  of  that  of  one  God,  .whose  very  nature  excludes 
the  possibility  of  the  so  called  personal  distinctions.  (3). 
But  we  ly^liove  in  opi)ositiojnto  these  assertions — 

1*/.  That  the  Holy  Spirit  is  a  person^  intelligent  and 
active,  and  not  merely '  dil  aperation  or  attribute  of  the 
Cfodhead,  •    ■.. 

A  person  is  plainly  difii^nt  from  a  thing,  an  attribute, 
an  operation,  or  a  modd  of  6j)eration.  A  person  has  under- 
standing, a  will,  choice,  affections,  and  authority ;  has  his 
own  peculiar  emotions,  sustains  relations  to  other  pei-sons, 
and  puts  forth  acts  indicative  of  his  own  personal  charac- 
ter, and  which  camiot  be  predicated,  of  a  thing,  an  act,  or 
a  mere  qi  \lity.  Such  a  jK^rsonal  character,  we  proceed  to 
show,  is  a  cribed  in  the  Scriptures  to  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God. 

1.  He  i:  opjx>sed  to  those  evil  spirits  to  whom  a  personal 
existence  i3  ascribed.  But  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  departed 
ficHn  Sau'  and  an  evil  spirit  troubled  him.  (4).  And  the 
personality  of  these  evil  spirits  is  elsewhere  clearly  de- 
acribcd,  wiicre  it  is  said,  Tlien  came  out  a  spirit  and  stood 
"before  the  Lord  and  said,  I  ^vill  entice  him.  (5). 

2.  As  Comforter,  he  was  to  supply  the  place  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Chiist,  compensate  for  his  absence,  and  perform  for 
liis  discip^'^s  that  office  of  teaching  and  guiding  whibh  he 
liad  perfo  aed  while  among  them.  Now  as  Christ  was  a 
person,  that  which  was  to  supply  his  place,  and  perform 
Jais  office,  and  be  another  Comforter,  must  be  a  person  also. 
"The  word  itself,  translated  Comforter,  and  meaning  also 

(3)  Gregory  Nazianzen  reduces  the  various  opinions  which  had  been 
CAtertained  ^pecting  the  Spirit  to  three.  Tuv  6i  xah  inmg  (foipuv  oi 
§ij^  s^igyiav  Wo  (/o  ^vcufxa)  u^r^Xa/Sov,  ot  ds  x7i(f|xa,  ot  ^6  ^sov,  oi  8t 
«Ax  Syvutfav  'j^ols^ov  louldy.     Orat.  quot.  in  Pearson. 

(4)  1  Sam.  16:   14. 

(5)  3  Ghron.  18 :  20. 
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Advocate,  which  is  a  better  translation  in  all  the  places 
where  it  occurs,  has  been  adopted  into  many  languages, 
and  by  its  termination,  derivation  and  use,  always  means 
an  intelligent  personal  agent.  (6).  Could  any  attribute  of 
God,  or  any  act,  or  any  class  of  acts,  be  entitled  to  a  name 
so  distinct  and  personal,  or  entitle  the  Redeemer  to  say,  "I 
will  pray  the  Father,  and  he  shall  give  you  another  Com- 
forter, that  he  may  abide  with  you  forever."  (7). 

3.  We  are  baptized,  when  we  profess  Christianity,  into 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Now  as  (by  universal  admission,)  the  Father  and 
Son  are  self-existing  subjects,  or  }>ersons,  and  not  mere  con- 
ditions and  properties  of  a  subject,  the  Holy  Ghost,  united 
with  them  in  this  solemn  language,  must  be'equally  a  per- 
son, equally  distinct,  and  ecpially  entitled  to  a  full  share  of 
the  same  honor  and  worship.  How  incongruous,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  blasphemy  implied,  to  mise  to  the  same 
level,  and  to  name  that  which  is  but  an  operation  of  the 
Father,  or  an  attribute  belonging  to  his  nature,  with  the 
same  distinctness  with  which  we  name  his  own  glorious 
character,  and  the  person  of  his  Son.  But  the  very  idea  of 
Baptism  implies  an  obligation  entered  mto,  at  the  moment 
of  receiving  it,  to  obey  the  individual  in  whose  nanAe  the 
baptism  is  performed;  and  obhgation  binds  to  a  person, 
and  not  to  a  thing,  to  an  intelligent  agent,  and  not  to  a 
quality  which  that  agent  possesaps,  or  to  an  act  which  he 
is  putting  forth.  We  are  not  baptized  into  the  Father  and 
into  the  Son,  and  nito  the  power  of  God,  nor  into  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  and  the  act  of  regeneration.  The  formula  of 
Baptism  also  implies  honor  done  in  the  highest  degree,  and 
honuige  or  fealty  rendered  to  the  mysterious  Three :  But 
this  honor  and  homage  cannot  be  rendered  to  a  thing,  to 
an  attribute  which  has  no  being  of  itself,  to  an  act  which 
is  a  performance  and  not  a  subsistence,  but  must  be  ren- 
dered to  the  maker  of  the  thing,  to  the  possessor  of  the  at- 
tribute, and  the  perlbrmer  of  the  act.  All  which  shows, 
that  if  the  Holy  Spirit  is  mentioned  in  such  expressions  as 
the  formula  of  Baptism,  of  benediction,  and  other  like  modes 

(6)  Ua^CLxkrilog,  advocatm,  '♦  one  who,  beiu^  called  in,  stands  by  Ibe 
side  of  others  to  assi-nt  them.'^ 

(7)  John  14:  16. 
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«f  ffiieech,  he  caii  be  no  less  distinct  and  personal,  in  his 
mode  of  subsistence  than  the  Father  and  the  Son.     But 

4.  Personal  properties  and  acts  are  ascribed  to  the  Holy 
fipirit 

He  has  knowledge,  not  he  Js  the  knowledge  of  God,  but 
he  koi  knowledge  respecting  the  things  of  Uod.  Even  so 
die  things  of  God  kiioweth  no  man,  but  the  Spirit  of  God. 
(8).  The  Spirit  searcheth,  that  is,  has  that  accurate  knowl- 
edge which  is  the  result  of  searcliing ;  the  Spirit  searcheth 
the  deep  things  of  God.  (9).  He  has  a  will.  "  But  all  Uiese 
things  worketh  that  selfsame  spirit,  dividing  to  every  man 
aeverally  as  he  wilV  (10).  He  has  affections.  We  are  di- 
lected  "  to  grieve  not  the  holy  Spirit  of  God."  (11).  He  has 
choice.  The  apostles  appointed  such  laws  for  me  church 
"as  seemed  go<Kl  unto  the  Holy  Ghost."  (12).  Those  per- 
■onal  pronoun^  which  arc  ever  used  to  poitit  out  personal 
tnbsistence,  are  commonly  used  of  tfie  Holy  Spirit,  and  va- 
dmis  personal  acts  are  at  tlie  same  time  mentioned  as  per- 
formed by  him.  "The  Holy  Ghost  said,  Separate  me  Bar- 
nabas and  Saul  for  the  work  whereimto  /  have  called 
them."  (13).     And  I  will  pray  the  Father,  and  he  shall 

g've  you  another  Comforter,  that  he  may  abide  with  you 
rever,  even  the  Spirit  of  Truth.  (14).  But  the  Comforter, 
which  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  the  Father  will  send  in 
my  name,  he  shall  teach  you  all  things,  and  bring  all  things 
to  your  remembrance,  whatsoever  1  have  said  imto  you. 
(161.  Howbcit  when  He,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  is  come,  he 
will  guide  you  into  all  trutli,  for  he  shall  tiot  speak  of  him' 
aelf;  but  whatsoever  he  shall  hear,  that  shall  he  speak : 
«nd  he  will  show  you  things  to  come.  He  shall  glorify 
me,  for  he  shall  receive  of  mine,  and  shall  show  it 'unto 
you.  (16).  This  Spirit,  wiiiie  the  personal  pronouns  are 
emtinually  used  of  hlni,  is  said  to  teach  the  disciples  all 
things,  to  bring  all  things  Christ  said  to  their  remembrance 
to  come,  to  guide  them  into  all  truth,  to  hear  from  Christ, 
Aod  to  speak  to  them  what  he  shall  so  hear,  to  show  them 
things  to  come,  to  receive  of  Christ,  and  to  show  it  unto 
"diem.  All  tliesc  are  acts  of  an  mtelligent  voluntary  agent 
"The  Spirit  spake  imto  Peter,  witnessed  with  the  Apostles, 

(8)  lCiM.2:  11.  {li)Eph.4:  30,  (14)  John  14:  16. 

raj  Verse  10.  (IS)  Acoi  15 :  SS.         (151  Verse  36. 

(10)  I  Cot.  12:  II.  (13)  Acta  13:  3.  (16)  John  16:  13, 14. 
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refutes  calumnies,  convinces  the.  world  of  sin,  and  "maketh 
intercession  for  us  with  groanings  wliich  cannot  be  uttered/* 
(17).  Where  in  this  world  can  be  found  men  of  common 
sense,  who,  in  their  plain  and  impoetic  writings,  have  ever 
spoken  thus  of  mere  qualities  or  acts  /  Who  ever  heard  of 
a  groaning',  grieving  quality,  or  who  can  see  any  propri- 
ety in  speaking  of  a  groaning,  grieving,  interceding  act,  or 
operation  of  God.  Or  how  could  the  aj)ostle  Pe^or,  in  the 
text,  speak  of  a  lie  told  or  a  sin  conmiitted  against  the  Holy 
Ghost,  if  that  Holy  Ghost  had  no  personal  being? 

We  do  indeed  admit,  that  not  in  all  instances  in  which 
the  woi-ds  Holy  Ghost  occur  in  the  Scriptures,  do  they 
mean  a  pereonal  existence.  Sometimes  they  indicate  only 
the  gifts,  graces,  or  operations  of  the  Spirit.  Oi  such  an 
import  are  the  words  where  the  Spirit  is  said  to  \>e  given, 
poiured  out,  to  be  doubled,  distributed,  taken  away  or 
quenched,  and  in  some  instances  the  Spirit  may  possibly 
mean  that  renewed  nature  in  man  himself  which  the 
divine  agent,  the  Holy  Spirit,  produces.  But  the  constant 
mode  of  representing  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  personal  agent, 
where  no  figure  or  allegory  seems  to  be  intended,  camiot  be 
explained  but  by  admitting  his  entire  personality.  .  There 
are,  says  Bishop  Heber,  but  four  reasons  which  could  in- 
duce any  man  to  ^vrite  allegory.  1.  To  perplex  or  tax  in- 
genuity. 2.  To  shadow  dimly  future  events.  3.  To  cloak 
a  disagreeable  truth.  Or  4.  If  an  allegory  or  fa!  .c  affords 
an  illustration  of  some  truth  attempted  to  be  tau'rht  But 
neither  of  these  reasons  could  operate  in  a  case  ike  this. 
It  was  not  the  object  of  the  inspired  writers  to  jk?  plex,  not 
in  tliis  case  their  object  to  shadow  forth  future  events,  nor 
to  cloak  a  disagreeable  truth,  nor  to  awaken  attention  by 
allegory,  personification,  or  fable,  to  some  truth  attempted 
to  be  taught. 

But  we  proceeds  sccojidly,  to  show  that  this  Holy  Spirit^ 
thus  proved  to  he  a  person,  is  God. 

The  Spirit,  as  a  person,  must  either  l)e  created  or  uor 
created.  Now,  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  is  in  G*  1,  cannot 
be  created.  *'  Who  knoweth  the  things  of  a  man  save  the 
spirit  of  man  which  is  in  man ;  even  so  the  things  of  God 
kiioweth  no  man  but  the  Spirit  of  God."  (18).     In  this  lan- 

(17)  Rom.  8 :  36.  ( 18)  1  Cor.  2:11.   See  Chrysos.  Tom.  vi.,  p.  199, 
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eiiage,  it  is  implied  that  ihc  Spirit  of  God  is  connected  with 
God  and  in  him,  not  strictly,  but  in  some  such  way  as  the 
spiiit  of  nian  is  in  man,  and  if  so,  then  tlie  Spirit  of  God, 
which  we  have  shown  to  bo  a  person,  is  an  uncreated  per- 
son, and  tlierefore  God.  Again,  he,  against  whom,  a  sin 
may  be  committed,  and  icheti  it  is  so  committed,  cannot  be 
fo^ivcn,  is  God.  But  "all  manner  of  sin  and  blasphemy 
riiall  be  forgiven  unto  men,  but  the  blasphemy  against  the 
Holy  Ghost  shall  not  be  forgiven  unto  men.  And  who- 
aoever  speaketh  a  word  against  the  Son  of  Man,  it  shall  be 


finviven  him;  but  whosoever  speaketh  a  word  against  the 
Holy  Ghost,  it  shall  not  be  forgiven  him,  neither  in  this 
wond,  neither  in  the  world  to  come.  (19.j  Here  we  see 
4hat  the  sin  against  the  lioly  Ghost,  is  distinct  from  all 
other  sins — all  sins  against  the  Father  and  against  the  Son. 
If  this  be  so,  then  is  the  Spirit  sirmed  against,  a  person  dis- 
tinct from  the  Father  and  the  Son:  and  as  tins  is  a  sin 
more  aggravated  than  a  sin  against  them,  it  is  plain  the 
Holy  Spirit  camiot  be  a  person  created  and  inferior,  but 
must  be  a  person  divine.  The  reason  why  the  sin  of  An- 
nanias,  and  Sapphira,  too,  met  with  a  dreadful  and  instant 
pimisbincnt  was,  that  it  was  a  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost; 
and  the  Apostle  Peter,  having  first  charged  them  with  lying 
unto  the  Holy  Ghost,  then  assured  them  that  they  had  not 
ainned  against  men  but  against  God. 

Again,  he  whose  inha))itation  in  any  place,  constitutes 
that  place  a  temple,  can  be  no  created  being,  but  must  be 
Gtod,  Tis  not  the  residence  of  an  angel,  nor  of  man  in  any 
itoce,  that  entitles  that  place  to  the  name  of  temple. 
Wherever  there  is  a  shrine,  there  is  a  divinity,  and  what- 
ever place  in  the  Scriptures  is  said  to  be  a  ten^le,  it  is 
called  so  because  only  it  is  the  habitation  of  God.  But, 
Bays  the  Apostle,  1  Cor.  (i:  19,  "What  know  ye  not  that 
your  body  is  the  temple  of  llie  Holy  Ghost,"  and  if  their 
Dody  was  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  becatise  he  resided 
in  it,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  God.  And  if  this  argument  could 
"be  deemed  undecisive,  we  might  still  remind  the  objector, 
"Aat  the  same  Apostle,  in  a  preceding  chapter  of  the  same 
«pistle,  says,  "Know  ye  not  that  ye  are  the  temple  of  God. 
^20).  So  that  they,  who  in  one  place  he  calls  the  temple  of 
^■00,  in  another  he  calls  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
(19)  Mstth,  12:  38.  (»)  1  Cor.  3:  16. 
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which  could  not  be,  unless  hu  believed  the  Holy  Spirit  tt^ 
be  Divine.  •' 

Again,  he  by  whose  energetic  power  Christ  was  can-. 
ceived  in  the  womb  of  the  virgin  Mary,  was  no  created 
person,  igr  by  virtue  of  that  conception,  he,  in  respect  to  hi* 
human  nature,  which  alone  was  spoken  of  at  that  time,  was 
called  ihc  Son  of  God.  The  Holy  Ghost  shall  come  iipoil' 
thee,  and  (he  power  of  the  Highest  shall  overshadow  thesf 
therefore,  also  that  holy  thing  which  shall  be  born  of  the^. 
shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God.  In  this  sense,  the  mas'- 
Christ  Jesus  was  called  the  Son  of  God,  in  this  one  passags^H 
as  the  man  Adam  is  also  called  the  Sou  of  God,  becaoM 
the  Holy  Spirit  stood  to  his  human  nature  in  the  relationrf_ 
father;  and  if  he  is  called  the  Son  of  God,  because  the  Holw 
Spirit  was  father  to  his  human  nature,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  GoOi 
But,  there  is  another  Souship  which  Christ  stands  in  to  ^» 
Father,  in  his  divine  nature,  of  which  we  do  not  now  speak. 

He,  to  whom  divine  attributes  and  divine  works  are  as- 
cribed, as  really  as  they  are  to  God  the  Father,  must  be 
God,  and  to  the  Holy  Spirit  are  ascribed  the  attributes  of  ^ 
God.  Omniscience  is  ascribed  to  him.  Even  so  the  thii^  ^ 
of  God  knoweth  no  man,  but  the  Spirit  of  God.  The  Spirit 
searcheth  all  things,  even  ihe  deep  things  of  God.  To  de- 
ceive by  a  lie  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  text  and  context,  ia 
represented  as  an  impossible  thing,  and  it  is  the  Holy  Spirit 
that  moved  the  holy  men  of  old,  when  they  published  the 
high  mysteries  of  revelation  and  foretold  future  events. 
Divine  power  is  ascribed  to  tlie  Holy  Spirit,  for  by  him  the 
Apostles  and  prophets  wrought  miracles  and  raised  the 
dead,  and  by  him  Jesus  himself  cast  out  devils. 

In  the  formula  of  baptism,  to  which  we  have  before  re- 
ferred, the  equality  of  the  Spirit  with  the  other  divine  per- 
sons, is  fully  intimated.  For,  if  it  would  be  incongruoua  to 
associate  in  this  solemn  language  that  which  is  not  a  person, 
with  the  Father  and  Son,  who  arc  persons,  it  were  blas- 
phemy to  place  in  the  same  connection  with  them,  in  acase^ 
like  this,  a  person  who  is  not  divine.  '^ 

We  are  baptized  into  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  not  into  the  names,  as  Ambrose  long 
ago  remarked,  (21)  because  there  is  a  common  nature  to 

(21)  DeSpiriiu  Sanclo. 
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die  sacred  three.  Those  tliree  whom  the  Christians  are 
taiigbt  in  common  to  honor,  must  have  something  in  com- 
HKm  between  tliem,  and  the  yord  name,  denotes  that  they 
ire  common  in  their  essential  nature.  A  mere  moral  union, 
mch  as -subsists  between  Christians  and  God,  could  not 
fimiish  any  ground  for  such  language.  And  since  we  are 
taught  that  the  Father  and  Son  are  united  in  nature,  and 
one  in  essence,  the  same,  since  no  distinction  is  made  in  the 
phraseology  adopted,  must  be  true  of  tlie  Holy  Spirit. 

And,  finally,  diviue  honor  is  ascribed  to  the  Holy  Spirit 
'm  the  same  breath,  and  in  tlie.sanie  terms  with  the  Father 
and  Son.  Tlie  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  love  of 
God,  and  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  be  with  you 
•IL  (22.)  Cirace  be  unto  you,  and  peace  from  him  wliich 
u^  and  wliicii  was,  and  wliich  is  to  come,  and  from  the 
seven  spirits  which  are  before  his  throne,  the  Holy  Spirit — 
so  called  from  tlie  variety  of  his  operations  and  Oie  perfec- 
tion of  his  natiure,  tlie  number  seven  denoting  at  once 
Slurality  and  perfection — aiid  from  Jesus  Christ,  who  is 
le  faithful  ^vllncss. 
Thirdly.  The  Holy  Spirit,  who  has  thus  been  shovm  to 
ba  a  person,  an  uncreated  person,  and  therefore  God,  we 
note  proceed  to  sltaw  is  neither  God  the  Father,  nor  God 
ike  aon,  but  is  a  distinct  perstmal  snbsistetice  from  either 
and  frotn  both. 

He  who  proceedeth  from  the  Father,  is  not  the  Father; 
and  he  who  is  sent  by  or  from  the  Father,  cannot  be  the 
Father,  by  or  from  whom  he  is  sent.  Again,  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  not  tlie  Son,  for  he  who  receiveth  of  that  which  is 
ine  Son's,  and  so  glorifies  the  Son,  is  not  the  Son.  (23.) 
And  he,  whose  coming  depends  upon  the  Son's  departing, 
and  his  sending  after  his  departure,  camiot  be  the  Son,  who 
departed  in  order  that  he  might  send  liiin.  Besides, 
'fliroughout  the  New  Teslamoiit  (in  particular)  is  he  repre- 
sented as  distin&uished  from  the  Father  and  the  Son.  He 
»j  80  in  many  ol  the  passages  we  have  already  quoted.  In 
^Corinthians,  we  are  told  that  there  are  diversities  of  gifts, 
"bat  the  same  Spirit.  And  there  are  differences  of  adminis- 
tntitHis,  but  the  same  Lord,  and  there  are  diversities  of 

(33)  9  Cur.  3:   14. 

(S]  John  16:  15.    PeartoD,  on  the  Cned.p,  480.    Burrloa,  p.  137. 
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operations,  but  the  same  God  which  worketh  all  in  all.  (24.) 
At  the  baptism  of  Christ,  the  sacred  Three,  each  in  his 
distinctive  character,  was  manifested.  The  S])irit  descended 
out  of  heaven,  in  the  form  of  a  dove  upon  the  Son,  united 
then  to  hirnian  nature  here  on  caith,  and  then  the  voice  of 
the  eternal  Father  was  heard  saying.  This  is  my  beloved 
Son  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased.  (25).  And  in  Peter's  fint 
epistle,  we  are  said  to  be  elect  according  to  the  foreknow- 
ledge of  God  the  Father,  through  the  sanctification  of  the 
Spirit,  unto  obedience  and  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jestu 
Christ.  (26.)  In  these  and  other  passages,  there  are  three 
distinct  personal  subjects  mentioned,  equal  in  honor,  power 
and  wisdom,  closely  conjoined  by  an  union  of  nature,  the 
most  important  objects  of  the  supersensual  world,  the  aih 
thors  of  all  good,  and,  together,  constituting  one  God,  who 
is  over  all,  blessed  forever.  (27.) 

Fourthly^  we  show  thai  there  are  relations  subsisting 
between  the  persons  of  the  Godhead,  am4)ng  themselves^  of 
a  peculiar  nature^  and  that  while  they  are  equal  in  power  j 
and  glory,  there  is  a  necessary  order  in  which  they  stibsisi^  a 
and  that  of  the  porsonsy  the  Holy  JSpirit  is  the  Third.        ^ 

We  have  seen  that  lie  is  a  jwrson,  a  |)crson  uncreated 
and  divine,  yet  that  he  is  iicithcr  the  Father  nor  the  Son, 
but  one  of  the  Three,  and  we  proceed  now  to  show  tliat  of 
these  three,  he  is  the  third.  And  1st.,  as  to  the  order  in 
which  they  are  enumerated,  when  mentioned  in  connectiixi, 
we  admit  that  it  is  not  in  the  Scriptures  uniformly  the 
same.  Some  particular  reason  may  exist  in  the  nature  of 
the  subject  handled,  why  one  of  these  persons  should  be 
first  mentioned,  and  so  the  usual  order  in  which  they  are 
named  is  violated.  But,  when  no  such  reason  exists, 'tte 
order  in  which  they  are  mentioned,  is  that  of  Father,  Saa 
and  Holy  Ghost.  Again,  though  equal  in  power  and  glory, 
we  find  them  revealed  to  us  as  sustaining  certain  o^ncial 
relations  in  the  great  i)lan  of  redemption,  in  which  there 
appears  to  be  a  subordination  of  the  second  to  the  first,  injA 
the  performance  of  this  work,  and  of  the  third  to  the  nxwKt 
and  second.    Again,  in  the  Scriptiu^s,  peculiar  language  i 


(34)  Chap.  V2:  5—7.  ('iS)  Malth.  3:   10.  (20)  Chap.  I:  2. 

(:37)  See  alsu  Eph.  ^2:  18.    Gal.  4:  4  —  0.    John  14:  36.     I5r38.    ^ 
Cor.  13:  14. 
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used  of  one  of  these  persoos,  which  is  not  used  of  anotlier, 
each  performs  works  in  common,  while  each- performs  acts 
toward  one  or  the  other  of  themselves,  which  are  not  repre- 
sented as  performed  by  the  other  two.  The  Father  sends 
(he  Hon,  and  sends  or  imparts,  or  breathes  forth  the  Spirit, 
but  the  Hon  and  Spirit  never  send  tlie  Father,  nor  does  the 
Spirit  ever  send,  impart  or  breath  forth  the  Father.  Again, 
the  Son,  as  well  as  the  F'ather,  sends  or  bestows  the  Spirit, 
while  the  Spirit  never  sends  nor  bestows  the  Son,  but  is 
sent  fortli  by  both  Father  and  Son,  and  hence  is  said  to 
proceed  from  them. 

Now,  all  these  things  show  that  the  order  of  the  persons 
in  the  Godhead  is  not  arbitrary  but  necessary ;  that  it  is  not 
merely  external,  but  is  internal  and  fomidcd  upon  something 
in  the  natui-e  of  Ciod  himself,  which  is  the  reason  why  these 
things  cajinot  be  otherwise  than  they  are.  Hence,  the 
Father  is  represented  as  imbegotten,  and  unbreathed  by 
either  Son  or  Spirit,  and  not  proceeding  from  eitlier,  but  as 
himself  begetting  tlic  Son,  and  breathing  Ibrth  the  Spirit; 
the  Son  is  represented  as  begotten  by  the  t'alher,  but  not 
proceeding  tVom  him,  and  not  breathed  forth  by  him.  He 
begets  not,  hut  equally  with  the  Father,  he  breathes  forth 
the  Spirit.  'I'he  Spirit  begets  not,  nor  is  begotten,  but  pro- 
ceeds— proceeds,  as  the  Scripture  plainly  says,  from  the 
Father,  on  which  account  the  Father,  in  the  plan  of  re- 
demption, sends  him  forth,  and  he  receives  the  name  Spirit 
of  the  Fadicr  and  of  God;  but  as  he  also  is  sent  by  the 
Son,  and  receives  the  name  Spirit  of  the  Son,  Spirit  of 
Christ,  Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ,  wc  also  infer,  that  in  like 
manner,  as  he  [iroceeds  from  the  Father,  and  so  is  called 
by  his  name,  he  proceeds  also  from  the  Son. 

In  other  words,  in  the  Father  is  the  cause  why  divine 
poperties  belong  to  the  Son,  and  in  the  Father  and  the 
Skm,  together,  is  the  reason  why  divine  properties  belong  to 
tfie  Holy  Siiiril.  Hence,  the  old  divines  have  said,  that  the 
^^ther  is  the  source  and  origin  of  the  Deity;  (28)  that  he 
vonnmimicatcd  tlie  Godhead  to  the  Son,  and  they,  together, 
comraimicated  it  to  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  yet,  that  there  is 
jw  priority  in  time  of  the  first  person  to  the  second,  of  the 
first  and  second  to  the  third,  because  this  communication 

(38)  *^-pi  aieli|7«(. 
Vol.  I.— iNo.2.  3 
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was  from  eternity,  so  that  the  Father  never  existed  for  an 
instant  without  the  Son,  nor  the  Father  and  Son  without 
tlie  Spirit,  that  the  three  are  co-eternal,  and  have  ever  ex- 
isted together,  and  can  no  more  exist  otherwise  tlian  they 
do,  tiian  the  mind  can  exist  without  thought,  or  mind  and 
thought  without  consciousness  of  being.  (29.) 

If  now  the  reader  desire  that  this  mysterious  doctrine 
should  be  further  explained,  we  can  only  say,  it  has  been 
stated  U)  you  as  it  is  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  and  so  £u 
as  its  understood  by  us.  If  it  be  mysterious,  if  we  yet  see 
much  in  it  that  we  do  not,  and  cannot  comprehend,  so  is 
there  much  whicli  we  do  not  comprehend  and  cannot,  in 
the  heavens  above,  and  the  earth  beneath,  and  the  world 
within  us.  If  in  the  one  case,  we  believe  as  we  compre- 
hend and  see,  without  socking  to  silence  every  doubt,  so 
let  us  do  in  the  other.  Let  us  in  patience  wait  for  a  fuller 
revelation,  or  if  God  dorti  not  vouchsafe  to  give  it,  let  us 
receive  still  his  testimony,  nor  think  it  incredible  that  the 
finite  should  not  comprehend  the  infinite,  nor  the  infant  of 
days  tlie  Fiternal.  TiCt  us,  in  submission,  say,  such  know- 
ledge is  too  wonderful  for  me;  it  is  higli,  I  cannot  attain 
unto  it.  Canst  4hou  by  searching  find  out  God  ?  Canst 
thou  find  out  the  Ahnighty  unto  |)erfection7  It  is  as  high 
as  heaven;  what  canst  thou  do 7  dee{)er  than  hell,  what 
canst  thou  know?  (30.) 

Fifthly.  As  there  is  an  aider  of  the  persons  in  the  Holy 
Trinity  between  theni.^elves,  and  peculiar  relations  sus- 
tained by  them  to  each  other,  so  is  there  a  corresponding 
order  in  the  operation's  of  the  persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
upon  the  world  without,  peculiar,  official  relations^  which 
they  each  hold,  and  peculiar  distinctive  works,  which  they^ 
each  perform. 

And  here,  we  remark  1.  That  ail  divine  works  are  as- 
cribed to  God  absolutely,  without  taking  pains  to  distin— 
guish  the  persons  of  the  (iodhead,  when  there  is  notliing  to 
render  it  important  to  make  the  distinction.  Thus,  ^-^ 
creates  the  world,  upholds  it,  gives  the  law,  inspires 
prophets,  redeems  his  chosen  people,  regenerates  them,  and 
sanctifies  and  glorifies  them.    2.  We  remark  that  every 

(29)  See  Appefldix  at  the  close  of  ihis)  article,  p.  26. 

(30)  Job  1 1 :  7,  8. 
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person  in  the  Godhead  is  the  author  of  every  work  of  God, 
because  lliere  is  but  one  divine  nature,  which  they  each 
possess  in  common,  so  that  what  one  person  does,  he  does 
with  the  whole  wisdom,  power  and  holiness  of  God,  in 
doing  it  he  represents  the  whole  Godhead,  and  each  of  the 
other  persons,  by  virtue  of  their  essential  unity,  concurs  in 
it.  3.  Still,  some  of  the  works  of  God  are  more  appro- 
]Kiately  and  are  preeminently  ascribed  to  the  Father,  others 
to  the  Son,  others  to  the  Spirit.  4.  The  order  in  which  the 
several  persons  operate  upon  the  world  without  depends 
upon  the  order  of  their  subsistence;  and  therefore  it  is  that 
the  concluding  perfecting  acts  of  the  Ciodhead,  as  Basil  long 
ago  remarked,  are  ascribed  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  (31.)  With- 
out his  operations  no  work,  either  in  tiie  kingdom  of  nature 
or  grace,  is  perfect. 

These  remarks  we  will  a  little  further  illustrate  in  a 
number  of  particulars.  To  the  Father,  in  an  eminent 
sense,  is  assi^ed  the  works  of  nature;  to  the  Son,  the  re- 
covery of  men  by  grace ;  and  to  the  Spirit,  the  effectual 
■working  of  grace  in  the  hearts  of  men.  And  in  these  de- 
partments are  these  several  persons  of  the  Godhead  mone 
especially  employed.  Yet,  are  not  the  Son  and  the  Spirit 
excluded  from  the  work  of  nature,  nor  the  agency  of  the 
Father  and  Spirit  from  tho  recovery  of  men  by  grace,  nor 
the  Father  and  Son  from  the  effectual  working  of  grace  in 
the  heart  Stilt,  in  their  several  departments  of  the  divine 
opeiatioiis,  each  works  in  his  own  order.  In  the  work  of 
nature  it  is  the  Father's  most  especial  act  to  create,  the 
Son's  to  uphold,  and  the  Spirit  to  put  the  finishing  work  to 
the  creaUng  act.    Hence,  it  is  said.  By  his  Spirit,  he  gar- 

(31)  In  ihe  ciealion  of  these  (angels,)  I  undenland  the  F&lher  to  be  the 

jrimaiy  cause  of  Ihe  things  done,  (he  Son  to  be  the  etRcienl  cause,  the 

^^lit  to  be  Ihe  completing  cauae,    Basil  de  Sp.  Sanct.    Every  energy 

'^kich  eitendii  through  from  God   upon  (he  creation,  and  receives  its 

■Mme  in  accordance  with  iia  manifold  design,  proceeds  (fn)  from  the 

JBktter,  ii  carried  forward  (oia]  by  the  Son,  and  is  completed  (cv)  by  the 

'  ^BdIj  Spirit.    Gregory  Nyssen.    For,  ihroughout  antiquity,  the  Father, 

is  IIm  first  place,  is  proclaimed  bb  the  firsi  author  o(  all  things:   And  the 

Son  appears  as  the  efficient  anthor:  And,  thirdly,  the  Spirit,  as  the  finisb- 

isg  anUior.  Jobius.    See  also  Owen  on  the  Spirit,  B.  1.,  chap.  iv.    Bait 
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nished  the  heavens.  (32.)  Man,  tCH>,  the  last  and  crowning 
work  of  God,  was  tlie  esi)ecial  work  of  the  Spirit  The 
Spirit  of  God  hath  made  mc,  the  breath  of  the  Almighty 
hath  given  me  life.  (33.)  Still,  more  particularly,  was  the 
impartation  of  the  moral  image  of  God,  die  Spirit's  work; 
that  image,  the  restoration  ol  which  since  the  fall,  is  the 
peculiar  act  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Such,  too,  is  the  furnishing 
men  with  gifts,  as  Bezaleel,  for  the  works  of  the  temple,  and 
Cyrus  for  tiiose  great  acts  by  which  society  was  revolution- 
ized, and  the  designs  of  God  in  relation  to  his  kingdom  ad- 
vanced. 

So*  and  more  clearly  in  the  kingdom  of  grace.  The 
Father  elects  those  who  are  to  be  saints,  and  devises  the 
plan  of  saving  them  through  his  Son ;  the  Son  assumes  the 
body  which  is  prepared  for  him,  and  carries  out  by  his 
teaching,  obedience,  death,  intercession,  and  reign,  the  plan 
of  the  Father ;  the  Spirit  creates  the  human  nature  of 
Christ  out  of  the  substance  of  the  virgin,  endows  the  man 
Jesus  with  gifts,  and  having  first  inspired  the  word,  works 
through  the  woi:jd  and  directly  also  upon  the  heart  of  maOi 
regenerating  it,  restoring  to  it  the  lost  image  of  God,  and 
perfectly  fitting  it  by  sanctification  for  glory. 

From  all  this,  we  see  the  probable  reason  why  the  name 
Holy  Spirit  is  given  to  the  third  person,  the  name  Spirit, 
because  as  the  breath  proceeds  from  the  first  moment  of  our 
independent  existence  from  men,  so  the  Spirit,  through  that 
eternity  in  which  God  exists,  has  proceeded  from  the  Father 
and  the  Son  ;  and  the  epithet  holy^  not  because  of  his  essen- 
tial holiness,  because  as  to  this  he  is  no  more  entitled  tqthe 
name  than  the  first  and  second  persons,  but  because,  of  the 
three  persons,  it  is  his  office  to  sanctify  and  make  holy  the 
polluted  heart. 

This  leads  us  to  our  last  remaining  topic,  in  which  we 
propose  to  speak  more  particularly  than  we  have  done,  of 
the  peculiar  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

But  it  would  require  a  volume,  instead  of  a  few  bri^H 
pages,  to  represent  the  various  offices  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  an^ 
to  record  the  wonderful  works  he  hath  wrought  upon  th» 
minds  and  hearts  of  men.    The  illumination  which  has 
come  to  the  understandings  of  all  men  in  Christian  lands, 

(32)  Job  *25:  13.  (33)  Job  33:  4. 
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by  (he  revelations  he  has  made,  and  especially  the  light 
which  has  entered  into  the  minds  of  believers,  is  but  a  small 
pari  of  his  work.  The  sacred  Scriptures,  that  book  of 
venders,  he  indited.  The  sweet  strains  of  David,  the  lofty 
poetry  of  Isaiah  and  Job ;  the  tender  pathos  of  John,  and 
the  powerful  reasoning  of  Paul ;  and  the  sublime  truths 
they  all  taught,  are  among  the  proofs  of  his  wisdom  and 
pover.  But,  see  him  transforming  the  bold  blasphemer 
uid  impious  atheist,  into  the  humble  devoted  child  of  God, 
Torking  upon  the  impracticable  heart  of  man  a  transfor- 
mation as  great  as  the  creation  of  the  world.  Count  the 
myriads  of  redeemed  ones  who  have  entered  into  heaven 
rince  Abel,  the  first  who  was  recovered  by  his  regene- 
rating influences,  through  the  blood  of  llie  Saviour,  Sowa 
to  the  hour  in  which  we  now  speak ;  remember  that  just 
aa  men  are  born  into  existence  over  the  world  at  this  mo- 
ment, so,  throughout  Christian  lands,  he  is  transforming 
thousands  after  thousands  by  his  grace,  and  preparing  them 
for  the  kingdom  of  God,  that  this  process  is  to  continue  to 
the  end  of  time,  and  you  will  feel  that  not  only  to  the  re- 
deeming Son,  but  also  to  the  sanctifying  Spirit,  are  all 
praises  due,  not  only  in  this  world,  but  in  that  which  is  to 
come. 

We  are  by  nature  children  of  wroth.  And  alt  the  chosen 
people  of  God  must  undergo  a  double  change,  one  relative 
m  respect  to  the  law  which  shuts  them  up  under  condem- 
nation ;  and  the  olher  real  in  respect  to  their  views  and 
dispositions.  The  first,  their  relative  change,  is  eifecied  by 
tho  second  person  in  the  Godhead,  by  the  atoning  death; 
sod  finished  righteousness  of  the  Son  of  God,  by  which 
they  are  freed  from  the  condemning  sentence  of  the-Iaw 
and  are  justified  before  God.  The  last  is  eifected  by  the 
Spirit  as  an  agent,  which  Spirit  it  is  Christ's  to  give,  and  we 
receive  it  by  virtue  of  his  death.  As  the  Aposlle  in  Gal- 
latianssays,  (34)  "Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  thocui-se 
*  the  law,  being  made  a  curse  for  lis:  for  it  is  written, 

irsed  is  every  one  that  hangeth  on  a  tree.  That  the  bless- 
ing of  Abraham  might  come  on  the  Gentiles  though  Jesus 
Christ,  that  we  might  receive  the  promise  of  the  Spirit, 
through  faith.    The  work  of  the  third  person  cannot  be 

(34)  Gal.  3:  13,14. 
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performed  on  the  heart  of  man,  till  the  atoning  work  of  the 
second  hath  been  undertaken.  So  that  in  this  too,  the 
proper  order  of  operation  is  preserved  in  the  work  of  the  God- 
head. 

It  is  the  Spirit  who  illuminates  the  dark  mind  of  man, 
and  this  illumination  is  external  by  the  ivord.  The  enter- 
ance  of  Thy  words  giveth  light ;  (35)  and  internal  by  the 
Spirit's  direct  operation  on  the  darkened  understanding. 
(36).  Conscious  that  this  internal  illumination  is  byam- 
rect  act  of  God  the  Spirit,  the  child  of  God  is  continually 
crying,  "  Open  thou  mine  eyes  that  I  may  see  wondrooa 
things  out  of  thy  law.  (37.)  But  it  is  the  Spirit's  peculiar 
office  to  call  men  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  And  the  call 
is  external^  through  the  Gospel,  "  Whosoever  irtV/,  let  him 
come,"  or  internal  by  the  Spirit,  speaking  directly  to  the 
hearts  of  tnen,  and  in  his  higher  operations,  effectually 
calling  them  out  of  darkness  into  light,  and  from  the  power 
of  Satan  unto  God.  * 

For  we  may  say  that  there  are  lower  and  vincible  opera- 
tions of  the  Spirit,  leading  on  in  the  case  of  those  who  are 
the  elect  of  God,  to  those  which  are  victorious.  To  those 
who  are  not  effectually  called,  the  lower  and  more  ordinary 
influences  of  the  Spirit,  when  vouchsafed,  are  not  given  for 
their  conversion,  but  for  other  wise  purposes,  and  when 
resisted,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  withdraws  his  influences, 
he  is  not  vanquished  and  overcome,  but  though  the  sinner 
has  rejected  him,  and  done  despite  unto  the  Spirit  of  grace, 
this  glorious  person  has  accomplished  every  purpose  he 
aimed  to  accomplish  in  operating  on  his  heart  and  con- 
vincing hihi  of  sin  and  a  judgment  to  come. 

But  in  his  higher  operations,  the  Spirit  is  invincible.  In 
the  very  work  he  puts  forth,  he  so  takes  away  the  very 
principle  of  resistance,  that  he  is  not  and  cannot  be  resisted. 
Ilis  operation  is  mighty  and  efficacious,  bearing  down  op- 
position and  bringing  into  captivity  every  thought  to  the^^^ 
obedience  of  Christ.  jSp 

(35)  Ps.  119:  130.   For  the  prophecy  came  not  in  ohl  lime  by  the  will        ' 
of  man,  but  holv  men  ot  Gocl  spake,  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holjr 
Ghost.    3  Pet.  1':  21. 

(36)  And  a  certain  woman,  named  Lvdin,  a  seller  of  purple  of  the  citv 
of  Thyatira,  which  worshiped  God,  heard  us,  whose  heart  the  Lord  openea, 
that  she  attended  unto  the  things  spoken  of  Paul.    Acts  16:  4. 

(37)  Pa.  119:  18. 
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Tbis  must  be  so,  otherwise  man  tni;;ht  frustrate  the  pfrace 
of  God,  defeat  the  eternal  purpose  of  the  Father,  and  the 
ataniDg  love  of  the  Sou,  and  God's  chosen  people  might 
overpowec  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  be  lost.  If  one  could  resist 
these  higher  operations  of  the  Spirit,  so  tni^ht  all,  for  all 
have  the  will  to  resist,  and  so  heaven,  which  God  designed 
to  &II  with  redeemed  myriads,  might  not  bold  a  single  soul 
of  Adam's  race. 
'  But  in  this  mighty  and  invincible  operation  of  the  Holy  ' 
Spirit,  he  does  no  violence  lo  the  human  will.  Liberty 
consists  in  acting  frons  choice.  If  a  man  turn  to  God,  it 
mast  be  with  his  heart.  It  is  the  heart  that  God  rw|uire8. 
And  the  Spirit  of  Gnd,  in  effectually  calling,  at  once 
changes  us ;  changes  us,  not  as  we  would  transport  stones 
or  drive  slaves,  but  in  accordance  with  nur  rational  nature. 
Begsneration  is  an  instantaneous  work  of  the  Spirit.  It 
occupies  but  a  moment.  Down  to  that  moment,  we  have 
bem  fighting  against  God  and  contonding  against  his  Spirit. 
That  omnipotent  agent  changes  our  vile  nature,  transforms 
our  tastes  and  our  will,  and  the  next  moment  their  choice 
ii  to  follow  his  gracious  and  holy  promptings.  This  act  of 
re^neration,  is  the  appropriate  act  of  tli<!  Holy  Spirit. 
Uoder  it,  man  is  passive.  Yet,  the  insinnt  after,  lie  imme- 
diately concurs,  and  acts  with  and  under  the  Holy  Spirit, 
showing  thus  that  he  is  a  child  of  God,  for  as  many  as  are 
lad  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  they  are  the  sons  of  God.  It  is 
<3od  that  worketh  in  us  to  will  and  to  do.  And  this  con- 
■training  influence  is  sweet,  and  delightful  beyond  expres- 
auin<ta  the  soul  thus  changed.  While  Lydia  was  listening 
lo  the  preaching  of  Paul,  the  Lord  opened  her  heart. 

And  thus,  it  appears  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Semipela- 
giaD8,that  we  concur  in  the  actof  regeneration  with  the  Spirit 
of  God,  and  from  the  first  work  with  this  Spirit  in  changing 
oar  own  character,  must  fall  to  the  ground.  Of  us  all, 
God  may  say,  "1  was  found  of  them  that  sought  me  not,  1 
3  made  manifest  to  them  that  asked  not  afler  me."  The 
itrine,  too,  that  God  has  given  sufficient  grace  to  all  men, 
plainly  an  error.  He  has  given  men  sufficient  light  to 
condemn  them  and  render  them  inexcusable,  but  nothing 
except  Almighty  power  can  call  them  out  of  darkness  into 
light 
The  Christian  church,  Uius  constituted  by  the  powerful 
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work  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  a  body,  and  Christian  men,  "^ 
individuals,  are  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  which  he 
permanently  resides.  We  are  God^s  building.  But  the 
building  is  a  living  one,  and  tlie  act  of  preparing  it,  agre^ar 
biy  to  its  nature,  is  called  a  generation,  and  to  distin^iisli 
it  from  our  natural  birth,  a  regeneration, 

1.  The  thing  therefore  thus  produced  by  the  act  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  is  a  living  thing.  The  building  is  a  liviof 
building.  We,  also,  as  lively  stones,  are  built  up  a  spiritual 
house,  a  holy  priesthood,  to  otfer  up  spiritual  sacrifices,  vncr 
ceptable  to  God  through  Jesus  Christ.  (3S).  And  if  you, 
reader,  have  been  caUed.  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  you  are  in- 
stinct with  this  spiritual  life.  You  have  a  spiritual  life, 
accompanied  with  joy  and  peace,  and  spiritual  cnergfy,  which 
is  not  of  nature,  but  of  grace.  Do  we  feel  this  life  of  God 
in  the,  soul  of  man.  Happy  are  we.  It  is  eternal  life  al- 
ready begun.     Wo  are  passed  from  death  unto  life. 

2.  This  new  creature  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  betrays  in  its 
own  nature  its  divine  parentage.  It  is  the  creation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  There  are  unclean  spirits,  and  their  work, 
like  themselves,  is  unclean.  But,  on  that  which  the  Holy 
Spirit  touches,  he  leaves  the  impress  of  his  own  holiness. 
Be  ye  holy,  for  1  the  Lord  your  God,  am  holy.  How  can 
we  call  God  our  Father,  if  none  of  his  holiness  abide  within 
us.  Let  us  search  our  hearts.  Let  us  search  our  Jerusa- 
lem with  candles,  and  see  if  we  can  find  among  us  the  traces 
of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

3.  The  work  of  the  Spirit  is  entire.     Eventually,  it  will 
bo  |>erfect  in  degree.     Before  we  pass  into  heaven,  every 
stain  of  sin,  every  perversity,  every  jar,  will  be  removed  and 
done  away  with  by  the  Holy  Ghost.     Bui,  even  in  its  be- 
ginning, his  work  is  entire,  affecting  the  character  of  the 
whole  man.    If  we  pretend  to  faith,  but  are  devoid  of  meek- 
ness, humility,  or  forgiveness;  or  are  attentive  upon  the 
outward  means,  but  backbite  and  defraud  our  neighbor,  th& 
work  wrought  within  us,  looks  not  like  the  work  of  th|fl| 
Spirit  of  God,  but  the  work  of  Satan.  ^     -  - 

4.  The  true  work  of  the  Spirit  upon  the  soul  is  perma- 
nent. He  garnished  the  heavens :  yet  the  heavens  may 
pass  away.     But,  when  he  hath  reeditied  the  fallen  temple 

(38)  I  Pet.  2 :  5. 
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of  human  nature,  refitted  it,  ani]  cleansed  it,  it  is  that  he 
may  occupy  it  as  his  favorite  shrine  forever.  What,  know 
ya  not  (hat  ye  are  the  temple  of  God  ?  If  any  would  defile 
the  temple  of  God,  him  shall  God  destroy.  More  carefully 
that]  the  cherubim  guarded  Eden,  with  their  ever-turning 
aword,  does  the  Spirit  watch  over  hia  temple,  to  guard  it 
from  defilement,'  and  to  remove  it  too  at  length  to  a  safer 
land,  to  the  heavenly  Canaan. 

5.  The  Spirit  joins  us  as  sons  to  God.  We  are  his  sons, 
'born  not  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but 

of  God.  Our  union  with  God  is  through  the  Son,  with 
whom  wa  are  joined  by  the  Spirit.-  For  by  one  Spirit,  we 
are  all  baptized  into  one  body.  And  having  completed  the 
nnion,  he  bears  delightftil  testimony  to  its  reality,  and  the 
privileges  of  it.  For  ye  have  not  received  the  Spirit  of 
bondage  again  to  fear,  but  the  spirit  of  adoption,  by^  which 
we  cry  Abba  Father.  The  Spirit  itself  beareth  witness 
with  our  iSpirit,  that  we  are  the  children  of  God,  and  if 
children,  then  heirs.  (39),  Soon,  very  soon,  the  sins,  sor- 
rows and  toils  of  earth  will  be  past,  and  the  sons  of  God, 
sanctified  by  the  Spirit,  will  roach  their  inheritance  to  enjoy 
it  forever. 

6.  God's  grace,  in  regenerating  men's  hearts,  is  prevent- 
ive grace.  It  goes  before  human  action,  and  changes  its 
nature,  otherwise,  we  regenerate  ourselves,  and  not  God  us. 
Tet,  is  there  much  to  he  done  by  you  that  have  not  yet  tfa« 
witness  of  the  Spirit  within  you.  You  must  hear  the 
Gospel,  and  give  your  mind  to  it.  You  must  hear  or  you 
cannot  believe,  and  believe  or  you  cannot  be  saved.  You 
mnst  pray,  cry,  strive,  and  wait.  Yea,  wait  more  than  they 
that  wait  for  the  morning.  And  how  does  tlie  benighted, 
terror-stricken  troveler,  on  Arabian  deserts,  who  sees  a  foe 
behind  every  saud  hill,  and  hears  around  him  the  prowling 
monsters  of  the  wild,  wait  for  the  dawn  .'    In  indilTerence, 

_fir  in  anxiety  and  prayer.  Yet,  when  the  morning  rises, 
bnd  its  glad  li^ht  meets  his  eyes,  it  is  not  he  that  lifts  up 
the  sun  from  its  early  couch  and  rolls  away  the  darkness 
that  encompassed  and  terrified  him.  So  it  is  not  the  wait- 
ing and  agonizing  sinner,  who  brings  the  dawn  ;  and  yet  to 
him,  to  him  alone  it  comes.    Remember,  too,  that  the  Holy 

(39)Rom.  »:  16,16. 
Vol.  I.— No.  2.  4 
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Spirit  is  a  free  agent,  and  may  be  grieved  at  your  obduracy, 
and  give  you  up.  He  takes  ineffable  delight  in  his  own 
effusions,  when  they  are  entertained  by  the  sinner,  with 
that  tenderness  and  interest  which  is  due  to  the  merciful 
visitations  of  that  Holy  One.  And  wiio  can  conceive  the 
horrible  crime  of  offering  d^ite  to  the  Spirit  of  God.  He 
that  despised  Moses'  law,  diea  without  mercy  under  two  or 
three  witnesses:  Of  how  much  sorer  punishment  suppose 
ye  shall  he  be  thought  worthy  who  hath  trodden  underfoot 
the  Son  of  God,  and  hath  counted  the  blood  of  the  cove- 
nant, wherewith  he  was  sanctified,  an  unholy  thing,  and 
hath  done  despite  unto  the  Spirit  of  grace.  Vengeance  be* 
longeth  unto  me,  I  will  recompense  saith  the  Lord.  It  i9  a 
fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  God.  (40.^ 
Finally,  we  remark,  that  from  this  divine  agent  alone, go 
we  receive  directly  our  power  to  believe,  to  do,  and  to  suf- 
fer. With  the  pious  and  strong  minded  Owen,  we  fully 
agree,  when  he  says,  "  He  that  doth  not  know,  that  God 
hath  promised  to  work  in  us  in  the  way  of  grace,  what  he 
requires  from  us  in  the  way  of  duty,  hath  either  never  read 
the  Bible,  or  doth  not  believe  it,  or  never  prayed,  or  never 
took  notice  what  he  prayed  for."  He  is  a  heathen,  and 
hath  nothing  of  a  Christian  in  him,  who  doth  not  pray  that 
God  would  work  in  him  what  "he  requires  of  him."  The 
prayer,  too,  of  Augustine,  is  as  scriptural  as  it  is  philosophic 
and  sublime.  "  Give  what  thou  commandest,  and  command 
what  thou  wilt.*^     This  should  be,  and  is  the  constant 

{grayer  of  the  true  child  of  God.    And  it  is  the  Spirit,  that 
leavenly  agent,  from  whom  this  ability  to  obey  proceeds. 


Wc  have  thus  completed  what  we  had  designed  concern- 
ing the  Personality,  Deity,  Relations,  and  Work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.    We  have  followed  rather  the  path  our  subjec^^^ 
has  led  us,  than  the  authors,  the  titles  of  whose  works  apj^^ 
pear  at  the  head  of  this  article.     Yet,  as  will  be  seen,  we      * 
have  diligently  availed  ourselves  of  whatever  assistance  we 
could  derive  from  these  and  other  sources.     That  we  havd 
not  departed  from  the  usual  language  of  the  Athanasian 

(40)Ueb.lO:  98-.31. 
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divines,  we  were  desirous  of  shewlnjr  by  an  extract  from 
Brettschneider,  which  we  had  designed  as  a  ma^nal  note  to 
p.  20.  Its  length  prevented  its  insertion  there.  But,  as  it  is 
a  coitipdct,  truthful,  and  clear  view  of  the  distinctions  and 
definitions  of  the  older  divines  on  this  topic,  we  odd  it,  for 
.  the  especial  benefit  of  our  moje  learned  readers,  as  an  ap- 
pendix to  what  we  have  written. 

Definitions  of  the  older  Theology,  respecliitg  the  connec- 
tion of  the  Three  Persona. 

Those  remarks  or  characteristics,  by  which  the  three 
persons  are  distinguished  from  one  another,  in  their  entire 
eoinpass,  constitute  what  the  old  divines  called  the  charac- 
ter hypostaticvs — (i.  e.  personalis,  since  iivnolaaie  was  often 
qsed  by  the  church  fstners,  in  opposition  to  the  wtm  or 
^u,  for  the  purpose  of  denoting  the  persons  in  the  God- 
head,] (41)  or  yiuin;ij,a'ia,  iSiuiui'a  a-^slixa.  The  character 
hypostaiicns  is  covtplexus  notariim,  quibus  persanae 
divinae  inter  se  diffemnt.  All  the  following;  distinctions 
are  parts  of  this  character,  wliich  embraces  two  kinds  of 
characteristics,  the  internal  and  the  external,  i.  e.  the  sub- 
jective and  the  objective. 

1)  The  internal  characteristics  (Merkmale)  are  the  rela.- 
tions  of  the  divine  persons  towards  each  other,  which  exist 
from  eternity  among  themselves,  by  which  their  subsist- 
ence as  persons  from  all  eternity  was  determined  ;  rationes 
{/mbjectivae)  trium  personarum  aetemdb,  quibus  defini- 
tur  earum  substslentia.  They  may  be  considered  in  a 
threefold  light,  1)  as  actions,  2]  as  properties,  and  3)  as 
general  ideas;  upon  which  threefold  view,  a  threefold  rep- 
resentation of  these  internal  relations  is  founded.  • 

(41)  The  chinch  uses  the  name  God.  I)  Of  the  divine  Rubstance, 
•uAa  in  which  are  (he  three  permoB;  and  then  Bbespealf^^nrUodouffiuJ^, 
tatOantialUa;  H.  esicitlitiUler ;  lo  which  uku  arc  assigned  all  passages  of 
^ArlptDTe,  in  which  it  is  Haid  there  is  only  erne  God,  e.  g.  John  17:  3. 
-  ■)  Of  the  divine  pcnons  (u^oo'JnffJs),  which  partake  of  the  divine  sub- 
tttncc;  snd  then  she  speaks  of  God  wolla.'ln<iiSj  jtrrsoaalilcr ;  e,  g.  when 
Icnu  li  called  God.  In  this  way,  have  they  sought  to  avoid  the  ohjeclion 
tk>t  it  ii  a  coDtradiciiun  to  say,  Dciim  frinbin  ftse  Dmm  uiivni.  The 
opponnils  or  the  Trinity,  use  the  word  God  in  this  coDDection  in  both  in- 
ttancw,  wtiuSut,  but  the  church  Eabes  it  in  the  Qnt  propaaitlon  {Dau 
trium*)  vwMflaliiiwe,  and  in  tbe  aecani  Bvfiuiuf. 
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1.  As  acts  of  the  three  persons  towards  one  anotlier  of 
themselves,  they  denote  the  actus  persimales  {act.  hypos- 
taticif  opera  ad  intra^  and  also,  because  their  0]x;ration 
conlBines  itself  to  the  divine  nature,  opera  wananevtia^)  i. 
e.  eae  aperationes  internae  in  JJco,  quibus  definiiur  ratio 
siibsistentiae  trimn  personarnm. 

a)  In  the  Father  the  actus  personalis  a)  in  respect  to 
the  Son  is  bcj^ettitig,  ffcncrare.  The  expression  pater 
generat  fdiu7n^  is  borrowed  from  the  Scriptures,  and  means 
that  in  patre  est  ratio,  cnrfdio  ab  acterno  perfect  ion  es  divi- 
nae  cofnpetajit.  This  is  not  to  be  understood  of  the  existence 
of  the  Son  or  of  the  production  of  Iiis  nature,  but  of  his  sub- 
sistence as  a  person,  and  generatio  is  thus  ea  patris  adjili\ 
um  relatio  aetcrna,  quae  in  patre  est  ratio  subsisteniia& 
filii.  /3)  in  respect  to  the  Spirit  the  actus  personalis  is  the 
breathing  for  th^  spiratio  activa,  i.  e.  ca  patris  ad  sjnr.S. 
aeterna  relatio,  qua  pater  continet  rationvin  subsistentiae 
sjnritus  S,  Pater  s^pirat  spiritum,  signifies,  thai  in  patre 
est  ratio,  cur  spiritui  divinae  perfectiones  ab  aetemo 
competant.  The  expression  spirare  is  not  found  in  the 
Scriptures,  but  is  a  definite  technical  term  of  the  theologians 
to  express  this  sense. 

b)  in  the  Son  the  actus  personalis  is,  quod  spirat  spir- 
itum  cum  patre,  L  e.  in  Jilio  simul  cum  patre  est  ratio,  c^ir 
spiritui  ab  aetemo  competant  divinae  virtutes. 

c)  In  the  Spirit,  the  actus  pcrsonaNs  in  respect  to  both 
the  Father  and  the  Son  is,  that  lie  proceeds  from  both, 
this  term  sxvopslstrhai,  procedcre,  m^wiyni^  ea  spiritus  S, 
ad  patreni  et  filium  relatio,  qua  in  his  est  ratio  cur  spir- 
itui  divinae  virtutes   ab   aetemo  competant.     The  ex- 
pression procedere  is  borrowed  from  John  15 :  26,  where, 
however,  the  language  is  used  of  the  sending  of  the  Spirit 
upon  the  earth.     Yet,  because  in  this  jiassatre  it  is  simply 
said  that  the  Spirit  would  proceed  from  the  Father,  the 
Greek  church  since  A.  D.  060,  has  denied  that  he  proceeds 
also  from  the  Son  ;  a  controversy,  which,  in  tlie  absence  of* 
all  Scripture  proof,  is  devoid  of  interest. 

2)  Those  relations  u'liich  arc  rerrardod  as  the  properties 
{proprietates)  of  the  three  persons  in  vomreto,  denote  the 
proprietatcs  personates  (r^o-roi  C^Mjjgiyc)  pcruliares  subsis- 
tendi  modi,  quibus  personae  divinae  inter  se  diffemnl. 
They  are  contained  in  the  following  propositions :  a)  As 
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to  the  Father:  he  begets  and  breathes  forth,  but  is  unbe- 
goIteii,and  does  not  proceed ;  lie  is  rtyinr,T;f^  (avoj^^of,  aiToSfof), 
ifn-iiiariif.  b)  As  to  llie  Son :  he  is  begotten,  and  docs  not 
befiet;  he,  together  with  the  Fiilher,  breathes  forth  the 
the-  Spirit,  an<f  docs  not  proceed,  he  is  ;  -nv,;TCf,  nitvsuirroj.  c) 
A's  to  the  Spirit :  he  iHifiets  not,  is  not  begotten,  bu]  pro- 
ceeds; ixc'.:;airai,  pruccdil.  Tlie  expltination  of  all  tliese 
lonnularies  is  evolved  from  the  very  definition  of  the  ac- 
tuum  personaliitm. 

3)  Fiitnlly,  tliose  relations,  as  general  ideas,  [notioties) 
regarded  in  abxirnclo,  are  called  notiimea  jicrsovales,  i.  e.  re- 
lationes  persona riim  inlernae  in  abatracto  consideratae. 
b)  As  to  the  Fatlier,  tlioy  are  jmteniilas  or  generatio  ac- 
tiva,  and  spiratio  aclioa,  nyswr.eia:  b)  In  the  Son,  filialio 
or  gcneratio  pansira,  and  spiratia  actira,yinr,ai(\  c)  In 
the  Spirit,  spiratio  passiva  or  processio,  =JHr--(A-+-'i:  These 
expressions  arc  also  stidiciently  explained  already  by  the 
precedin<r  definitions. 

II).  'J/iv  ci-ternal  charaeteiistics,  which  belong  to  the 
character  hypostaltcus  of  the  three  persons,  are  such  acts 
of  the  same,  having  reference  to  ihe  world,  which  arc  as- 
cribed to  them  tndii'idiially  in  the  Scriptures,  and  by  which 
they  are  objectively  (in  relniion  to  the  world)  distiiignished 
from  each  other.  These  are  called  opera  ad  eutra,  opera 
externa  or  transtuntiu,  and  are  operares  crealas  sjteclan- 
Ha,  quibv»  trcs  personae  si:se  coiispicwas  feceriint.  7'ran- 
min/talhcy  call  ihem,  fpiia  opvrando  traiiseunt  in  abjecta 
extra  Deiun.  They  diiJiiK^nish  again  two  varieties  in  these 
acts:  1)  Opera  aconomica,  snch  acts  of  the  three  persons 
as  refer  to  the  work  of  redemption ;  o.  g.  (he  Father  con- 
ceives Ihe  pnrposc  of  redeeming  men  by  his  Son;  the  Son 
carries  out  this  purpose,  comes  into  the  world,  teaches,  &-c; 
the  Spirit  furnishes  (,'liri.st  with  gifts,  and  works  with  the 
word  of  God  and  the  sacraments,  &c.  The  language  is 
borrowed  from  Eph.  1 :  lU.  2)  Opira  utiribiitiva  s.  com- 
^ .munia,  opera  ad  ejlra  in  the  strict  sense,  ca  opera,  i/tiae 
qmdem  iribiis pcrsonis mint  coiiiniiniia,  in  ncriptiira  sacra 
lamen  iini  aiidavi  ptmvnae pit  rvnujiie  trihuiintar.  Con- 
cerning these  they  have  estatiiisiicd  the  canon:  opera  ad 
extra  sunt  tribu.t  per.ionis  commnnia.  The  Scriptures,  for 
iottance,  ascribe  certain  acts  sometimes  to  God  generally, 
(consequently,  according  to  the  church  system,  to  all  the 
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three  persons),  sometimes  to  tlic  Son  and  Spirit  particularly, 
e.  g.  the  creation,  conservation,  governing  of  tlie  world,  the 
enlightening  and  recovery  of  men,  the  inspiration  of  the 
prophets,  &c. 

'^  But  although,"  adds  Urettschneidcr,  'Hhese  more  exact 
definitions  are  not  contained  in  the  symbolical  books  of  our 
cliurch,"  (meaning  the  Lutheran  church  of  Germany,)  "it 
would  not  be  prudent  to  think  of  altering  and  improving 
them.  For  in  this  alteration  we  would,  without  any  ad- 
vantage, incur  the  danger  of  removing  either  the  unity  of 
God  or  the  Trinity  of  the  persons,  and  consequently  the 
essence  of  the  church  system  of  doctrines." 


Skf'frhfiS  of  North  Carolina^  Ilistorintl  and  BioffraphicaU 
illnstrative  of  thti  priftvipltw  of  a  portion  of  her  early 
SHtUra,  By  Her.  \Vm.  Hknrv  Kootk.  Nvw  York: 
Robert  Carter.     1817. 

'I'his  volunio  has  mot  with  very  goncral  approbation  and 
acc(^ptan(*.e.  For  this  we  ani  glad,  both  on  the  author's 
account  and  our  own.  He,  we  tnist,  will  W  encouraged 
to  prosncuto  his  researches  and  labors  as  it  n»gards  other 
portions  of  our  Soutliern  country,  and  other  branches  of 
our  population,  in  which  case  we  will  hoi>o  to  \n^.  still  fur- 
ther profited  by  his  labors. 

Mr.  Footo  is  a  chronicler  rather  than  a  liistorian  — the 
Proissart  and  Rusliworlh  of  fului-c  tini(\s. 

His  work  is  valuable  and  interesting  to  all  classes  of 
readers,  but  especially  to  Presbyterians,  of  which  denomi- 
nation tlie  author  is  a  minist(»r,  —  concerning  whose  early. 
seltlein(?nt  in  North  (.'arolina,  the  work  mainly  treats, — 
and  to  whose  praise,  ilui  glorious  dctuls  here  recorded  will 
preeminently  contribute.  To  them,  the  reminiscences  oF 
their  fathers  in  the  Old  North  Stat<%  —  the  traditionary 
anecd()l(^s  and  personal  history  of  thtur  most  useful  and 
honored  ministers, — and  tlie  preservation  of  documents 
fast  passing  into  oblivion, — will  stamp  upon  this  volume 
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tDestimable  worth.  Neither  is  tliis  interest  limited  to  North 
Carolina.  For  as,  until  a  comparatively  recent  period,  the 
Carolinas  were  luiited  under  one  ecclesiastical  body,  ex- 
tracts from  the  minutes  of  this  united  Synod  from  1788  to 
1812,  will  be  found  in  this  volume,  together  with  many 
historical  recollectio]\s  of  the  early  congregations  and  min- 
isters in  this  State. 

One  important  service  rendered  by  tliis  volume,  is  the 
consideration  given  to  the  Scotch  Irish  element  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  original  population  of  this  coimtry.  On  this 
subject  we  caiuiol  avoid  quoting  the  remarks  of  a  cotem- 
.  porary,  doubtless  from  the  pen  of  the  accomplished  histo- 
rian of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States. 

"So  much  has  been  written  and  spoken  resi)ecting  the 
Pilgrims  of  New  England,  and  so  little  about  ])eople  of  a 
di^rent  origin,  that  tiie  impression  on  the  public  mind 
seems  to  be,  that  all  that  was  valuable  in  our  population, 
was  to  be  ascrilied  to  this  single  source.  It  was,  therefore, 
gratifying  to  us,  who  claim  our  descent  from  the  Caledo- 
nian race,  to  find  a  son  of  the  Pilgrims  coming  forward, 
with  noble  disinterestedness,  to  do  justice  to  another  race 
of  people,  nearly  as  numerous  as  the  Pilgrims,  and  in  intel- 
ligence, stern  integrity,  and  indomitable  eneigy  and  patriot- 
ism, not  suri>assca  by  any  people  in  the  United  States, 

The  number  of  the  people  of  this  country,  who  have  de- 
rived tlteir  origin  from  the  Scotch  Irish,  cannot  be  easily 
ascertained,  for  two  reasons :  first,  because  they  did  not 
settle  iu  a  body,  like  the  people  of  New  England  and 
lower  Virginia,  but  in  various  parts  of  the  comitry ;  atid 
secondly,  because  they  have  possessed'  in  an  micommon 
degree,  an  emigrating  si)irit.  Tliey  have  been  the  pioneers 
in  tlie  settlement  of  most  of  our  Territories  and  new  States, 
in  the  South  and  West,  We  are  acquainted  with  some 
places  in  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia,  which  at 
£rst  were  almost  entirely  populated  by  inmitgiants  from 
«he  north  of  Ireland,  in  which,  at  present,  there  is  scarcely 
*o  be  found  a  family  of  that  race.  This  has  been  owing 
to  the  disposition  of  this  peopl<t  to  emigrate  in  quest  of  now 
csoimtries  and  more  fertile  lands.  This,  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged, has  had  a  tenilcucy  to  retard  the  march  of  iniprove- 
vnent,  and  often  to  break  up  religious  societies  in  the  older 
States.    There  has  been,  however,  a  compensation  in  the 
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beiioiils  coiifernHt  on  llie  t\vw  coiintrios.  l>y  \\w.  srltlcuieiil 
of  oiiter])risiiig.  rclii^ious,  and  iiidusirious  men.  ^I'he  pro- 
gniss  ol*  the  Scotch  Irish  race,  and  the  number  of  the  de- 
scendants from  this  sti^ck,  may,  in  some  dei^ree,  be  meas- 
nred  by  the  pro4i;ress  and  numbers  of  the  lVes]>yterian 
Church  in  the  United  States;  for  it  may  be  assorted,  that 
nine-tenths  of  this  large  denomination,  inchidiuii;  all  its 
branches  and  divisions,  are  of  the  Scotcli  Irish  race.  The 
immigration  of  this  jwople  into  America  did  not  connnence 
mitil  nearly  a  century  afttT  the  arrival  of  th(^  Cavaliers  in 
Virginia,  and  the  Pilgrims  in  New  Kngland.  Their  first 
settlement  was  in  tlie  States  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  and 
Pennsylvania.  The  great  majority  of  the  first  settlers  in 
the  south-eastern  coiintiijs  of  l\*misvlvania,  wcrr^  of  this 
race;  and  wlien  the  ( Cumberland  Valley  could  })e  safely 
inhal)ited  by  tin*  whites,  it  was  speech ly  filled  up  by  this 
enterprising  j)e()[)le.  4^he  same  [)oi)ulation  puslied  along 
tliis  lertile  valley  through  .Maryland  and  V'irginia,  where 
for  a  while,  they  had  almost  entire  possession.  And  va- 
rious settlements  w(*re  formed  by  them  in  oth(T  parts  of 
Virginia,  as  on  Kockfish,  Cub  ( -reek,  IJulfalo  in  IVince  lid- 
ward,  and  in  the  county  of  Cam])bell.  where  a  large  con- 
gregation, named  Concord,  made  an  early  settleuKUit. 

iVorlh  Carolina,  in  its  upper  parts,  opened  a  wide  field 
for  the  numerous  emigrants  of  this  restless  people;  and  a 
very  full  account  is  given  in  this  volume  of  their  settlement 
in  various  parts  of  that  state.  One  reason  why  so  many 
resorted  to  tliat  State  was,  that  there  were  no  hostile  tribes 
of  Indians  it]  that  region ;  but  on  the  western  borders  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  the  incursions  of  the  savao^e  foe 
were  freipient,  and  their  massacres  heart-rending.  Whole 
congregations,  al'ter  fixing  their  abode  in  the  Cumberland 
Valley,  were  driven  olF  by  the  Indians,  and  obliged  to  seek 
another  home.  Mr.  Sankey's  congreiration,  who  settled 
with  him  in  Prince  Pidward  county.  Va.,  were  obliged  to 
fly  from  their  hom(?s  near  to  Harrisburg  or  Carlisle,  by  the 
frequent  incursions  of  the  savages.  And  Mr.  Craighead's 
couijregation  on  tlie  Cowpasture  river,  in  Virginia,  were 
under  the  necessity  of  removing  to  North  Carolina. 

But  when  the  French  war  was  ended,  and  peace  made 
with  the  Indians,  or  the  more  hostile  tribes  driven  beyond 
the  Ohio,  the  tide  of  emigration  turtied  westward,  and  the 
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counties  in  the  west  of  Pennsylvania  were  rapidly  filled  up 
with  a  Scotch  Irish  population;  and  in  this  region  there  is 
now,  probably,  a  more  dense  and  unmixed  population  of 
this  race,  than  anywhere  else  in  the  United  States;  unless 
the  counties  of  Uockingliam,  Augusta,  Rockbridge  and 
Bottetourt,  (fcc,  in  the  Great  Valley  of  Virginia,  be  an  ex- 
ception. But  a  large  portion  of  the  first  settlers  in  Georgia, 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  Ohio,  were  of  Scotch  Irish  de- 
scent. In  short,  with  a  few  exceptions,  wherever  you  find 
Presbyterians,  there  you  find  the  descendants  of  the  Scotch- 
Irish." 

These  remarks  will  find  ample  confirmation  in  the  early 
history  of  South  Carolina.  The  Scotch-Irish  were  among 
her  earliest  settlers,  and  have  given  origin  to  the  great  pro- 
portion of  the  Presbyterian  churches  in  this  State. 

Our  object,  however,  at  present,  is  not  to  enter  into  this 
most  interesting  branch  of  inquiry,  nor  into  a  general  analy- 
sis of  the  voluino  before  us.    We  cannot,  however,  turn  our 
attention  to  the  chief  topic  of  remark  suggested  by  it,  with- 
out expressing  the  hope  that  some  one  competent  to  the 
task  will  be  stimulated  by  the  example  and  success  of  Mr. 
Poote,  to  do  for  South  Carolina,  wiiat  he  Jias  done  for 
North  Carolina,  and  to  give  "a  local  habitation  and  name"  to 
those  records  and  traditionary  memorials  of  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  this  State,  which,  if  not 
at  once  made  ])ermanent  and  indestructible,  will,  like  the 
Sybil  leaves,  soon  be  scattered  and  irrecoverably  lost.     Of 
one  thing  we  are  certain,  that  the  result  of  such  a  labor 
Tvill  not  be  a  diminution  of  that  lustre  which  is  shed  around 
^he  principles  and  spirit  of  Presbyterianism,  by  the  piety, 
^Kitriotism  and  zeal  for  education,  of  its  early  founders  and 
supporters  in  other  parts  of  the  Union. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  this  volume,  is 
'She  full  and  satisfactory  account  it  contains  of  the  authen- 
"Sicity  and  history  of  the  MiiCKLENBURo  Declaration 
OP  Independence.  Recently,  public  attention  has  been 
turned  to  this  remarkable  document,  and  to  tlie  relation  in 
-^vhich  it  stands  to  the  National  Declaration  drawn  up  by 
2Ur.  Jctferson. 

To  this  subject,  therefore,  we  would  call  the  attention  of 
oar  readers,  as  we  have  some  novel  views  to  present  for 
consideration  and  further  inquiry. 

Vol.  i.-^No.  2.  6 
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the  question.  The  colonists  had  enjoyed  the  substance 
from  the  day  they  put  their  feet  upon  Anierican  ground. 
And  it  was  not  the  desire  to  change,  but  the  desire  to  keep 
and  secure,  which  produced  their  Independence.  They 
made  little  or  no  change  in  their  domestic  affairs,  aAer  that 
object  was  gained.  One  of  the  States  at  least  retains  the 
same  form  of  government,  which  she  had  when  she  was  a 
Province.  To  talk  of  the  influence  of  the  ambition  of  a 
few  leaders,  seems  absurd,  when  they  could  do  nothing  the 
,.  moment  they  ceased  to  appeal  to  principles,  the  soundness 
of  which  the  community  acknowledged.  The  people,  that 
is,  the  great  mass  of  responsible  members  of  the  State,  had  in- 
herited, they  did  not  acquire,  the  extraordinary  jealousy  of 
their  rights,  which  is  apparent  through  the  century  and  a 
half  of  their  preceding  history;  and  when  they  complained, 
they  could  put  their  nnger  on  the  spot  that  was  hurt.  They 
asked  a  remedy.  It  was  refused.  They  adopted  the  only 
alternative  which  was  left.  They  declared  themselves  in- 
dependent. 

No  one  man,  therefore,  can  claim  the  glory  of  having 
orifirinated  the  Declaration  of  Independence.     It  was  the 
embodiment  of  the  growing  sentiment  and  feeling  of  the 
American  people,  and  reflects  its  lustre  upon  them  rather 
than  upon  its  immediate  author.     "  Believe  me,"  said  Mr. 
Jefferson,  writing  to  a  friend  in  1775  after  the  battle  of 
Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill, — "there  is  not  in  the  Enghsh 
Empire  a  man  who  more  cordially  loves  a  union  with 
Oreat  Britain  than  I  do ;  but,  by  the  God  that  made  me,  I 
will  cease  to  exist  before  I  yield  to  a  connexion  on  such 
terms  as  the  British  Parliament  propose,  and  in  this,  I  think 
I  speak  the  sentiments  of  America.    We  want  neither  in- 
dacement  nor  power  to  declare  and  assert  a  separation.     It 
is  will  alone  that  is  wayiting^  and  that  is  growing  apace 
under  the  fostering  hand  of  our  king."     There  is  not, 
therefore,  as  Mr.  Pickering  observes,  an  idea  in  the  Declar- 
ation of  Independence,  but  what  had  been  hackneyed  in 
Oongress  for  two  years  before.     The  substance  of  it  is  con- 
'tainra  in  the  declaration  of  rights  and  the  violation  of  those 
eights  in  the  journals  of  Congress  in  1774.    Indeed,  the 
essence  of  it  is  contained  in  a  pamphlet,  voted  and  printed 
hj  the  town  of  Boston  before  the  first  Congress  met  (2). 

(3)  Pickering's  Review,  dd  ed.,  p.  131^  133,  in  N.  A.  Rev.,  1826,  p.  387. 
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It  is  altog^ether  a  mistake,  therefore,  to  attribute  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  in  its  spirit,  sentiment,  or  poweiri 
to  the  magic  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  pen.  (3.)    ^<  Mr.  JeffersoOy 
says  the  N.  A.  Review,"  had  no  literary  pretensions  what- 
ever.    "He  wrote  through  life  very  little.    The  little  he 
wrote  consisted  mostly  of  private  letters,  which  never  went 
out  to  the  people:  in  his  few  published  writings,  there  is  no 
extraordinary  force  or  charm  of  style.    As  mere  literaiy 
productions,  they  would  have  attracted  no  attention;  they 
produced  efS3Ct  not  as  writings,  but  as  acts.    Who  ever 
thought  of  attributing  the  effect  of  the  Declaration  to  the 
merit  of  the  style  ?    Who  that  could  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
the  paper,  would  dwell  with  any  interest  on  the  language? 
It  was  a  simple  record  of  the  great  Act^  by  which  thirteen 
Colonies  shook  off  the  British  yoke,  and  sprang  into  being 
as  indci)endcnt  States.    It  was  only  as  an  Act  that  it  drew 
attention.    The  total  absence  of  all  pretension  to  literary 
merit,  was  the  only  literary  merit  which  it  could  possibly 
possess,  and  this  it  has.     The  case  is  substantially  the  same 
with  all  the  rest  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  writings.     There  was  no 
magic  in  his  pen.     The  witchcraft  by  which  he  acquired 
influence  lay,  like  that  of  the  Marcchale  d'Ancre,  in  his 
mental  superiority.    The  source  of  his  power,  was  the 
energy  with  which  he  represented  in  his  feelings  and  opin- 
ions and  acts,  the  Spirit  of  the  Age.^^  (4). 

(.1)  In  his  Memoirs,  sec  wks.,  vol.  1,  p.  10,  he  himself  adduces,  as  m- 
structions  bcnt  up  to  Confjjcss  from  Virj'inia,  a  portion  of  ihc  very  word- 
injf  oi'this  paper,  that  was  in  May,  177(>. 

(4)  Do.,  18.3-4,  p.  *2-43,  when  ii  is  added,  "  It  is  a  common  mistake  to 
suppose,  that  extraordinary  skill  in  some  particular  accomplishment, 
which  depends  in  a  irreat  <le:(ree  on  study  or  accidental  p(;rsonal  qualifi- 
cations, such  as  writing,  public  .'<peakini{[,  or  even  the  lechiiipal  art  of  war, 
will  carry  with  it  a  i^reat  power  over  the  minds  of  other  men.     This  may 
sometimes  appear  to  be  the  case,  because  skill  of  this  kind  is  ollen  com~ 
bined  with  the  moral  energy  of  character  which  cimstituics  real  great- 
ness.   But  even  in  this  case,  the  talent  is  the  mere  instrument  of  the 
mighty  mind,  w^hich  can  work  just  as  well  with  the  talents  of  otliers  as 
its  own.     It  was  the  same  thin^  to  Moses,  whether  he  spoke  himself  or 
employed  his  brother  Aaron  lor  a  mouth-piece.    These  talents  arc  in  the 
nature  of  beautiful  aits:  we  admire  their  possessors  as  artists;  as  men, 
we  ran  only  yield  our  homafre  to  the  superior  mind:  and  the  only  lest  oi 
general  superiority  is  the  mental  enerijy,  wiiich  renders  the   lan.«;uage, 
writings  and  conduct  of  its  possessor,  a  bolder,  lirnier,  truer  exprewion, 
tlian  any  other  to  l>e  met  with,  of  the  opinions  and  feelings  that  prevail  tt 
the  time  in  the  community.    In  the  taicnU^  by  which  indiviaaals  are 
commonl7  supposed  to  acquire  and  extend  their  influence,  he  was  «J]iMit 
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The  triumph  of  the  American  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, was  owing  not  to  any  one  man,  but  to  that  combi- 
nation of  men  fitted  for  the  great  enterprise,  whom  God — 
for  the  ends  He  had  in  view, — had  raised  up  and  endowed 
with  great  abilities  for  the  work.  It  was  not  by  might,  nor 
by  power,  nor  by  wisdom,  but  by  Gh)d's  overruling  provi- 
dence the  conquest  was  achieved.  "  It  was,"  again  to  quote 
the  language  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  ''the  peculiar 
felicity  of  the  Americans,  and  of  the  great  cause  of  civil 
liberty,  of  which  they  were  the  champions,  that  among  their 
leaders  were  to  be  found  both  men  of  the  most  ardent  spirit, 
and  men  of  the  most  approved  discretion;  whilst  all  were 
alike  firm  of  purpose,  and  alike  determined  to  let  no  differ- 
ences, nor  any  personal  feelings  whatever,  keep  them 
apart  in  the  pursuit  of  their  common  object.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  point  out  any  serious  error  committed  in  the 
whole  of  their  difficult  course ;  and  it  would  certainly  be 

ipossible  to  find  instances  of  the  unreflecting  violence, 

id  the  sudden  changes,  either  among  the  people  or  their 
chiefs,  which,  in  other  cases,  have  brought  such  discredit 
upon  the  popular  cause,  and  removed  its  triumph  to  so 
glUat  a  distance." 

t7hat  the  origination  of  the  sentiments  contained  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  Jef- 
ferson, is  further  proved  from  the  evident  similarity  between 
it  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence  made  at  Mecklen- 
burg, in  North  Carolina,  May  19th,  1775,  and  in  the  Second 
Mecklenburg  Declaration,  made  on  May  20th,  1775.  (5)  Of 
these  most  interesting  documents,  a  full  account  will  be 
found  in  this  vohime. 

"The  little  village  of  Chariotte,"  says  Mr.  Foote,  "the 
seat  of  justice  for  Mecklenburg  county,  North  Carolina,  was 
Che  theatre  of  one  of  the  most  memorable  events  in  the  po- 
litical annals  of  the  United  States.  Situated  in  the  fertile 
champaign,  between  the  Yadkin  and  Catawba  rivers,  far 
above  tide- water,  some  two  or  three  hundred  miles  from  the 
ocean,  and  in  advance  of  the  mountains  that  run  almost 
parallel  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  on  the  route  of  that  emigra- 

"WhoUy  deficient:  he  had  no  military  taste  or  skill;  he  never  spoke  in 
public,  and  had  no  particular  power  in  writing." 

(5)  See  Foote's  A\sL  of  N.  C,  p.  37,  38 ;  and  see  aUo  Jones's  Peftaca 
or  North  Carolina. 
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tion  which,  before  the  revolution,  passed  on  southwardlyi 
from  Pennsylvania,  through  Virginia,  to  the  unoccupied 
region  cast  of  the  Mountains,  on  what  is  now  the  upper 
stage  route  from  Georgia,  through  South  Carolina  and 
North  Carolina,  to  meet  the  railroad  at  Raleigh, —  it  was, 
and  is,  the  centre  of  an  enterprising  population.  It  re- 
ceived its  name  from  Princess  Cliarlotte  of  Mecklenburg, 
whose  native  province  also  gave  name  to  the  county,  the 
House  of  Hanover  having  been  invited  to  the  throne  of 
England. 

The  traveler,  in  passing  through  this  fertile,  retired,  and 
populous  country,  would  now  see  nothing  calculated  to 
suggest  the  fact  that  he  was  on  the  ground  of  the  boldest 
Declaration  ever  made  in  America;  and  that  all  around 
him  were  localities  rich  in  associations  of  valor  and  suffer- 
ing in  the  cause  of  National  Indeixjndence,  the  sober  recital 
of  which  borders  on  romance.  Every  thing  looks  peaceful, 
secluded,  and  prosperous,  as  though  the  track  of  hostile 
armies  had  never  defaced  the  soil.  Were  he  told,  this  is 
the  spot  where  lovers  of  personal  and  national  liberty  will 
come,  in  pilgrimage  or  imagination,  to  ponder  events  of  the 
deepest  interest  to  all  mankind,  he  must  feel,  in  the  beaaty 
and  fertility  of  the  surrounding  region,  that  here  was  a 
chosen  habitation  for  good  men  to  live,  and  act,  and  leave 
to  their  posterity  the  inestimable  privileges  of  political  and 
religious  freedom,  witli  abundance  of  all  that  may  be  de- 
sired to  make  life  one  continued  thanksgivinir. 

There  was  no  printing  press  in  the  upper  country  of 
Carolina,  and  many  a  weary  mile  must  be  traversed  to  find 
one.  Newspapers  were  few,  and,  no  regular  post  travers- 
ino:  the  country,  were  seldom  seen.  The  people,  anxious 
for  news,  were  accustomed  to  assemble  to  hear  printed  hand- 
bills from  abroad,  or  written  ones  drawn  up  by  persons  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose,  particularly  the  Rev.  Thos.  Reese, 
of  Mecklenburg,  North  Carolina,  whose  bones  lie  in  the 
grave-yard  of  the  Stone  Church,  South  Carolina.  There  had 
been  frequent  assemblies  in  Charlotte,  to  hear  the  news  and 
join  in  the  discussion  of  the  exciting  subjects  of  the  day; 
and  finally,  to  give  more  etficiency  to  their  discussions,  it 
was  agreed  upon,  generally,  that  Thomas  Polk,  Colonel  of 
the  Militia,  long  a  surveyor  in  the  province,  frequently  a 
piember  of  the  Colonial  Assembly,  well  known  and  well 
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acquainted  in  the  surrounding  counties,  a  man  of  great  ex- 
cellence and  merited  popularity,  should  be  empowered  to 
I  call  a  convention  of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  when- 
ever it  should  appear  advisable.  It  was  also  agreed  that 
these  representatives  should  be  chosen  from  the  Militia 
districts,  by  the  people  themselves :  and  when  assembled  for 
council  and  debate,  their  decisions  should  be  binding  on  the 
inhabitants  of  Mecklenburg." 

Alluding  to  the  deep  feeling  of  discontent  produced  in  the 
public  mind  by  the  arbitrary  attempt  of  Governor  Martin  to 
prevent  the  assembling  of  a  Provisional  Congress  for  the 
Frovincc  of  North  Carolina,  at  Newbern,  the  author  re- 
marks: 

"In  this  state  of  the  public  mind,  Col.  Polk  issued  his 
notice  for  the  Committee  men  to  assemble  in  Charlotte,  on 
the  19th  May,  1775.  On  the  appointed  day,  between 
twenty  and  thirty  representatives  of  the  people  met  in  the 
&urt  House,  in  the  centre  of  the  town  at  the  crossing  of 
fte  great  streets,  and  surrounded  by  an  immense  concourse, 
few  of  whom  could  enter  the  house,  proceeded  to  organize 
for  business,  by  choosing  Abraham  Alexander,  a  Ibrmer 
^Qjlttlber  of  the  Legislature,  a  magistrate,  and  ruling  elder 
iid  flie  Sugar  Crcck  Congregation,  in  whose  bounds  they 
were  assembled,  as  their  (Chairman;  and  John  McKnitt 
Alexander,  and  Dr.  Ephraim  Brevard,  men  of  business 
habits  and  great  iHipularity,  their  clerks.  Papers  were  read 
before  the  convention  and  the  ixjople ;  the  handbill,  brought 
by  express,  containing  the  news  of  the  battle  of  I  iCxington, 
Massachusetts,  on  that  day  one  montli,  the  19th  of  April, 
came  to  hand  that  day,  and  was  read  to  the  assembly. 
The  Rev.  llezckiah  James  Ualch,  pastor  of  Poplar  Tent, 
Dr.  Ephraim  Brevard,  and  William  Kennon,  Esq.,  ad- 
diessea  the  Convcjition  and  the  people  at  large.  Under 
the  excitement  produced  by  the  wanton  bloodshed  at  licx- 
ia^n,  and  the  addresses  of  these  gentlemen,  the  assembly 
cned  out,  as  with  one  voice,  ^Let  us  be  independent !  Let 
us  declare  oin*  independence,  and  defend  it  with  our  lives 
and  fortinies !'  TIk^  sjieakers  said,  his  Majesty's  proclama-. 
tion  had  declared  them  out  of  the  protection  of  the  British 
Ciowu,  and  they  ought,  therefore,  to  declare  tliemselves  out 
of  his  protection,  and  independent  of  all  his  control." 

A  committee,  consisting  of  Dr.  Ephraim  Brevud,  Mr. 
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Kcnnon,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Balch,  were  appointed  to  prepare 
resolutions  suitable  to  tlie  occasion.  Sonic  drawn  up  by 
Dr.  Brevard,  and  read  to  his  friends  at  a  (wiitical  meeting 
in  Ciucen's  Museum  some  days  betbrc,  wei-e  read  to  the 
Convention,  and  then  conmiitted  to  these  gentlemen  for 
revision. 

^J'he  excitement  continued  to  increase  through  the  night 
and  the  succ^iedin^  morning.  At  noon.  May  2()th,  the  Con- 
vention re-assenihled  with  an  undiminished  concourse  of 
citizens,  amongst  whom  might  be  sc^on  many  wives  and 
mothers,  anxiously  awaiting  the  event.  The  resolutions 
previously  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Hn»vard,  and  now  amended  by 
tlie  Committee,  together  with  the  by-laws  and  regulations, 
were  tiiken  up ;  John  McKnitt  Alexander  read  the  by-laws, 
and  Dr.  Brevard  the  resolutions.  All  was  stillness.  The 
(chairman  of  the  Convention  put  the  question: — ^Are  you 
all  ai^n^od  /'    The  response  was  a  universal  *ay.' 

After  the  busin<vss  of  the  Convention  was  all  arranged,! 
was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  proceedings  should  .be 
read  at  the  (^ourt  House  door  in  hcarins;  of  the  multitude. 
l^nHilamation  was  made,  and  Ironi  tlui  (^ourt  House  stcpe 
(>()l()nel  Thomas  WAk  read,  to  a  listening  and  approving 
auditory,  tlie  following  resolution,  viz : 

TIIK    MFXKLKNBUROH    DECLARATION. 

^^ Resolved,  That  whosoever  directly  or  indirectly  abe^ 
ted,  or  in  any  way,  form,  or  maimer,  countenanced  the  un- 
chartennl  and  dangerous  invasion  of  our  rights,  as  claimed 
by  Cireat  Britain,  is  an  en<Mny  to  this  country,  to  America, 
and  to  the  inhercnt  and  unalienable  rights  of  man. 

Rasolvvd  2d,  That  we,  the  citizens  of  Mecklenbin^ 
comity,  do  hen^by  dissolve  the  |)olitical  bonds  which  have 
connected  us  witli  the  mother  country,  an<l  hereby  absolve 
ourselves  from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  and  ab- 
jure all  political  connection,  contract,  or  association  with 
that  nation,  who  have  wantonly  trampled  on  our  rights  and 
lilxirties,  and  inhumanly  shed  the  bloqd  of  American  pa- 
triots at  Lexhigton. 

Rpsohed  *M.  That  we  do  hereby  declare  ourselves  Ji  free 
and  independent  ])eople ;  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  a 
sovereign  and  self-governing  association,  mider  the  coutnd 
of  no  power,  otlier  than  that  of  our  God,  and  the  Genual 
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Government  of  the  Congress; — to  the  maintainance  of 
which  independence,  we  solemnly  pledge  to  each  other  our 
mutual  coo{)eration,  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  most 
sacred  honor. 

Resolved  Ath.  That  as  we  acknowledge  the  existence 
and  control  of  no  law,  nor  legal  office,  civil  or  military, 
within  this  country ;  we  do  hereby  ordain  and  adopt,  as  a 
rule  of  life,  all,  each,  and  every  of  our  former  laws;  wherein, 
nevertheless,  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  never  can  be  con- 
sidered as  holding  rights,  privileges,  immunities,  or  author- 
ity therein. 

Resolved  Wi.  That  it  is  further  decreed  that  all,  each, 
and  every  military  officer  in  this  county,  is  hereby  retained 
in  his  former  command  and  authority,  he  acting  comform- 
ably  to  these  regulations.  And  that  every  member  present 
of  this  delegation,  shall  henceforth  be  a  civil  officer,  viz : 
a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  in  the  character  of  a  conunittee  man, 
H  issue  process,  hear  and  determine  all  matteDrs  of  contro- 
fhrsy,  according  to  said  adopted  laws;  and  to  preserve 
peace,  union  and  harmony  in  said  county;  and  to  use  every 
exertion  to  spread  the  love  of  country  and  fire  of  freedom 
ttl9>ughout  America,  until  a  general  organized  government 
Wfjstablished  in  tliis  province." 

A  voice  from  the  crowd  called  out  for  *  three  cheers,'  and 
tfie  whole  company  shouted  three  times,  and  threw  their 
hats  in  the  air.  Tlie  resolutions  were  read  again  and  again 
during  the  day  to  different  companies  desirous  of  retaining 
in  their  memories  sentiments  so  congenial  to  their  feelings. 
There  are  still  living  some  whose  parents  were  in  that  as- 
sembly, and  heard  and  read  the  resolutions;  and  from' 
whose  lips  they  heard  the  circumstances  and  sentiments  of 
this  remarkable  declaration." 

THE    SECOND   MECKLENBURG    DECLARATION. 

"The  Convention  had  frequent  meetings,  and  on  the  30th 
rf  May,  1775,  issued  the  following  paper,  viz : 

'Charlotte,  Mecklenburg  County,  ) 

May  30th,  1776.  \ 
*This  day  the  committee  of  the  county  met  and  passed 
the  following  Resolves: — Whereas,  by  an  address  pre- 
sented to  his  Majesty  by  both  houses  of  parliament,  in 
February  last,  the  American  Colonies  are  declared  to  be  in 
a-  state  of  actual  rebellion,  we  c<mceive  that  all  laws  and 
Vol.  I.— No.  2.  6 
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commissions  confirmed  by,  or  derived  from  the  authority  of 
the  king  or  parliament,  are  annulled  and  vacated,  and  the 
former  civil  constitution  of  these  Colonies  for  the  present 
wholly  suspended.  To  provide,  in  some  degree,  for  the 
exigencies  of  this  county,  in  the  present  alarming  period, 
we  deem  it  necessary  and  proper  to  pass  the  following  re- 
solves, viz : 

'  1st.  That  all  commissions,  civil  and  mihtary,  heretofore 
granted  by  the  crown,  to  be  exercised  in  these  colonies,  are 
null  and  void,  and  the  constitution  of  each  particular  col- 
ony wholly  suspended. 

'2d.  That  the  Provincial  Congress  of  each  province,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  great  Continental  Congress,  is  in- 
vested with  all  legislative  and  executive  powers,  within  their 
respective  provinces,  and  that  no  other  legislative  power 
does,  or  can  exist,  at  this  time,  in  any  of  these  colonies. 

'3d.  As  all  former  laws  are  now  suspended  in  this  pror- 
ince,  and  the  Congress  have  not  provided  others,  we  judgBT 
it  necessary  for  the  better  preservation  of  good  order, » 
form  certain  rules  and  regulations  for  tlie  internal  govern- 
ment of  this  county,  until  laws  shall  be  provided  for  us  by 
the  Congress. 

'4th.  That  the  inhabitants  of  this  county  do  meeioorU 
certain  day  appointed  by  this  committee,  and  having  fomoed 
themselves  into  nine  companies,  viz :  eight  in  the  county, 
and  one  in  the  town  of  Charlotte,  do  choose  a  Colonel  and 
other  military  officers,  who  shall  liold  and  exercise  their 
several  powers  by  virtue  of  this  choice,  and  nidependent  of 
the  crown  of  Great  Britain  and  the  former  constitution  of 
this  province.' " 

[Then  follow  eleven  articles  for  the  preservation  of  the 
peace,  and  the  choice  of  officers  to  perform  the  duties  of  a 
res^ular  ffovcrjinwnt.] 

"  l()lh.  That  whatever  i)erson  shall  hereafter  receive  a 
conunission  from  the  crown,  or  attempt  to  exercise  any  such 
commission  heretofore  received,  shall  be  deemed  an  enemy 
to  his  country ;  and  upon  information  to  the  captain  of  tfae- 
company  in  which  he  resides,  the  company  shall  cause  Ub 
to  be  apprehended,  and  upon  proof  of  the  fact,  committed  to 
safe  custody,  till  the  next  sitting  of  the  committee,  who 
shall  deal  with  him  as  prudence  shall  direct." 

The  first  great  impulse  having  been  given  to  the  spirit  of 
independence  by  these  remarkable  declarations,  it  was  not 


»• 
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long  before  their  happy  influences  began  to  manifest  them- 
selves in  other  ana  better  forms.  On  the  4th  of  April, 
1776,  the  Provincial  Congress  of  North  Carolina  met  at 
Halifax.  On  the  8th,  a  committee  was  appointed  "  to  take 
into  consideration  the  usurpations  and  violence  committed 
by  the  king  and  parliament  of  Great  Britain ;"  and  on  the 
12th,  four  days  afterwards,  the  committee  submitted  an  able 
report,  concluding  with  the  following  resolutions : 

^Resolved,  That  the  delegates  from  this  colony,  m  Con- 
tinental Congress,  be  empowered  to  concur  with  the  dele- 
gates of  the  other  colonies  in  declaring  indepettdence^ 
and  in  forming  foreign  alliances ;  reserving  to  this  colony 
the  sole  and  exclusive  right  of  forming  a  constitution  and 
laws  for  this  colony,  and  of  appointing  delegates  from  time 
to  time  (under  the  direction  of  a  general  representation 
thereof,)  to  meet  delegates  of  the  other  colonies  for  such 
piunposes  as  shall  be  hereafter  pointed  out.^ 
^This  resolution  was,  on  the  same  day  it  was  proposed, 
VRnimously  adopted;  and  is  the  first  pijblic  declar- 
ation FOR  INDEPENDENCE  BY  THE  CONSTITUTED  AU- 
THORITIES OF  A  STATE.  It  was  presented  to  the  Conti- 
Bflmal  Congress,  May  27th,  1776,  nearly  six  weeks  before 
lil^National  Declaration. 

Now,  the  similarity  between  some  parts  of  this  Mecklen- 
bing  Declaration,  of  which  the  late  John  Adams  says,  that 
•the  genuine  sense  of  America,  at  that  moment,  was  never 
ao  well  expressed,  (6), — and  of  the  celebrated  Declaration 
of  Independence,  is  very  striking,  and  has  given  rise  to  the 

Sinion  that  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  framed  by 
r.  Jefferson  fifteen  months  after  it,  was  framed  in 
the  knowledge  of  this  model,  although  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Adams,  Mr.  Jefferson  positively  denies  even  the  authen- 
ticitv  of  the  paper.  (7). 

The  authenticity  of  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration,  is, 
however,  placed  beyond  doubt,  (8)  while  the  similarity  be- 
tween it  and  the  preSbnt  Declaration,  in  their  general  spirit 
^andin  some  of  their  most  remarkable  expressions,  is  equally . 
jtlDntrovertible. 

SSee  Jones'  Del.,  p.  297.         (7)  See  ibid.,  p.  2-4. 
8m  Footers  History  of  N.  C.,  ch.  i.  and  ch.  xv. ;  and  in  this  work 
.alM>  will  be  found  instructions  prepared  by  Dr.  Brevard,  the  author  of  the 
Declaration,  for  those  who  composed  the  Mecklenburg  Convention,  which 
^injMifiictly  consonant  in  spirit  with  the  Declaration  itwlf.    See  ch.  iii, 
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How,  then,  is  this  similarity  to  be  accounted  for? 

It  may  be  accounted  for  in  one  of  two  ways :  either  by 
Ihe  supposition,  that  notwithstanding  his  positive  disclaim- 
er, Mr.  Jefferson  had  both  skkn  and  used  this  .paper, 
— or  that  both  papers  may  ^>e  traced  up  to  a  common 
source.  To  this  latter  conclusion,  we  arc  led  by  feelings  of 
charity  towards  the  character  of  Mr.  Jeflcrson,  to  whom, 
notwithstanding  all  his  enmity  to  Christian  truth,  injustice 
should  not  be  done. 

The  sentiments  and  expressions,  common  to  both  Declar- 
ations, are  traceable  to  a  source,  with  which  it  can  be  shewn 
that  both  parties  were  familiar,  and  from  which,  therefore, 
without  collusion,  both  parties  might  have  derived  the  sen- 
timents and  language  common  to  both  papers. 

There  is  such  a  source.  And  that  it  was  known 
and  familiar  to  the  respective  authors  of  these  two  dcclarar 
tions,  is  happily  beyond  doubt.  Charity,  therefore,  will  r^ 
joicc  in  l)eing  able  to  give  to  the  res|)cctivc  authors  of  thM| 
two  declarations,  all  the  honor  to  which  they  are  unqnflT 
tionably  entitled,  while  truth  and  justice  refjuire  that  the 
ultimate  honor  due  to  the  noble  sentiments  contained  in 
both,  should  Ikj  given  to  whom  it  will  be  found  owing.  'Jk 
has,  indeed,  been  said  that  the  senthnents  in  question  hadbl^ 
come  general  and  were  the  common  ])ropcrty  of  tlie  nation. 
Now,  to  some  extent,  this  was  doubtless  the  case ;  (9)  but 
that  they  had  become  common  and  familiar,  is  not  in  evi- 
dence before  us,  and  may,  or  may  not,  be  true.  But,  be 
tliis  as  it  may,  it  will  be  our  object  to  point  out  a  source 

(9)  In  the  Charleston  Mercury,  for  July  Ith,  1847,  siHMking  of  SoutK 
Carolina,  it  is  said :  "But  while  others  halted  and  hesitated,  it  was  the 
proud  destiny  of  South  Carolina  to  set  the  lirKt  glorious  example  of  opeia 
rcsisUinee.    She  was  then,  as  ever,  in  the  van  of  fR'edom's  baUle,  and 
nine  years  before  Boston  immortalized  herself  by  destroying  the  (ea^  her 
citizens,  acting  under  orders,  seized  the  Kins^'s  Fort,  captured  the  ooioas 
Stamps,  put  them  on  board  one  of  his  ships  in  the  harbor  of  Charleston, 
and  expelled  them  forever  from  the  coimtry.    She  nvUiJUd  the  act,  and  it 
was  repealed.    She  was  again  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  MassachusetU 
i^  1775,  when  that  Colony  resisted  the  Tea  A»'.l,  and  was,  in  fact,  the  fint 
|o  declare  her  independence.    On  the  10th  Feltruary,  177(*,  Chrlstoohv 
Gadsden,  in  her  General  Assembly,  raised  th(^  lir>t  voice  heard  in  its  uAr 
In  this  country,  and  on  the  ^Oth' March  f«jllowinj<,  tlie  same  AssemUy 
adopted  the  iirst  Constitution  ever  made  in  America,. establishing  a  eor- 
emment,  and  vesting  it  with  all  the  powers  incident  ihenMo.    The  Pt^ 
amble  is  an  eloquent  and  virtual  Declaration  of  Independence,  referillir 
to  nearly  the  same  causes  of  complaint,  reciting  the  same  wrongs,  au 
proclaiming  the  same  reasons,  as  are  set  forth  in  the  General  Declaimtkm 
of  the  Coloules,  with  a  striking  sloMlarity  of  tone  and  language." 
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from  which  these  sentiments,  and  the  language  in  which 
they  are  here  conveyed,  and  the  general  form,  style,  and 
muiDer  of  these  declarations,  respectiyety,  may  haVe  been 
derived ;  and  if  it  shall  appear  that  wf.  are  indebted  in 

BOME  GOOD  MEASURE  FOR  THF.  SPIRIT,  METHOD,  AND 
LANGUAGE  OE  THESE  CELEBRATED  DOCUMENTS,  TO  A  RE- 
LlatOUS,  AND  flTILL  MORE,  TO  A   PRESBYTERIAN  ORIGIN, 

(he  fact  will,  we  trust,  confirm  our  attachment  to  a  system 
of  doctrine  and  of  polity,  of  which,  even  its  opponents  tes- 
tify that  it  has  ever  been  foimd  on  the  side  of  liberty  and 
finedom,  both  civil  and  religious,  and  ever  ready  to  "  cod- 
tend,  even  unto  blood,"  for  the  defence  of  truth  and  freedom. 
The  source,  tlien,  to  which  we  would  trace  the  spirit, 
•entiments,  order  of  arrangement,  and  to  some  extent,  the 
very  language  of  these  celebrated  declarations,  is  no  other 
than  the  solemn  leagues,  bands  and  covenants,  entered  into 
r  our  forefathers,  at  the  period  of  the  reftmuation,  and 
Bially  those  adopted  by  our  Presbyterian  rorefalhers,  in 
'  ind  and  in  Ireland.  That  there  is  in  these  National 
lants  a  similarity — in  thought,  in  word,  in  style,  and 
manangement — to  tlie  Mecklenburg  and  I^ational  Declar- 
^tfjinB  of  Independence,  will  be  the  lirst  position  we  shall 
aPitopt  to  establish;  and  that  the  knowledge  of  thesf  doc- 
Is,  and  consequently;  of  their  spirit,  maimer  and  ai^ 
^  ment,  was  possessed  by  both  Mr.  Jetferson  and  Dr. 
Bravard,  the  authors  of  these  declarations,  respectively,  wilt 
be  the  second  poitit  which  we  shall  endeavor  to  sustain. 

First,  then,  we  will  endeavor  to  shew  that  the  Confes- 
ooQs,  Covenants,  and  Bands,  adopted  by  our  Presbyterian 
fiire&thcrs  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland  —  in  style,  in  .order, 
JD  Burit,  in  general  sentiment,  and  in  some  of  flie  most  re- 
manEable  expressions, — are  strikingly  simitar  to  these  two 
Ttditfltal  Declarations  of  Independence. 

The  documents  are  similar  in  their  object,  which  was 
TO  SECURE  UNION,  by  a  public  testimony  to  commcn 
liuths ;  by  a  common  exposure  to  the  danger  to  which  such 
^■imony  made  its  subscribers  inevitably  liable;  by  tha 
^Kssity  of  common  prudence,  watchfulness  and  devoticm; 
and  by  the  strength  derived  from  such  a  combination  and 
awih  entire  consecration  to  the  cause  at  stake, 
'^fnie  documents  are  similar  in  the  order  pursued  in  their 
ami^ement.  In  both  the  reli^oua  and  the  political  docn^ 
ments,  there  is  first  a  general  uitroductian, — then  an  am- 
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meration  of  grievances,  against  which  protest  is  made, — 
then  a  declaration  of  independence  and  resistance, — and, 
finally,  a  vow  of  mutual  devotion,  fidelity  and  determina- 
tion. 

These  documents  are  similar  also  in  their  respective 
titles.  The  first  Scottish  paper,  "  subscribit"  in  1580, 1681. 
and  1590,  is  called  a  "A  General  Confession,"  or  ''Geneial 
Band  for  maintainance  of  the  trew  religion  and  the  king's 
person  and  estate."  (10).  The  second  paper  issued  by  ue 
Scottish  Church,  in  1588, 1590,  is  denominated  "A  General 
Band  of  Maintainance  of  the  trew  and  Christian  Religion,'* 
and  which  was  also  subscribed  by  all  classes,  (llj.  The 
third  paper  adopted  by  this  church,  in  the  year  1638,  and 
subscribed  by  the  nobles,  barons,  &c.  in  that  year,  and 
generally  in  1639,  is  entitled  "The  General  Confession  of 
Faith,  together  with  a  Resolution  and  Promise,"  (fcc.  (121 

Now,  these  titles  are  only  modernized^  to  use  Mr.  jewtr 
son's  own  pfaiase,  (13)  in  the  title  given  to  the  political  pi 
pers  in  question,  both  of  which  arc  termed  "  Declaratioi 
that  is  " Confessions;"  and  both  of  which  embody  a  "mu- 
tual pledge,"  which  is,  in  other  words,  a  "  band." 

Again,  the  analogy  between  the  religious  and  the  politi- 
cal declarations,  is  seen  in  the  adaptation  of  both  for  \3fiS^ 
engrossed  ur)on  parchment,  in  order  to  have  tliq.  names  <rf 
parties — willing  to  commit  tliemselves  to  the  hazard  of  all 
consequences — subscribed  upon  it,  which  was,  in  bofli 
cases,  accordingly  done. 

The  circumstances  in  which  both  were  drawn  up  and 
••  .  subscribed,  were  also  very  analogous.  In  both  cases,  the 
grievances  endured  were  manifold ;  —  in  both,  the  power  to 
which  the  parties  were  opposed  was  terrible ;  in  both,  the 
chances  of  defeat  were  great, — and  in  both,  the  danger  in- 
curred was  most  imminent. 

There  is  a  further  similarity  between  the  religious  and 
political  documents, — inexplicable  on  any  other  suppo- 
sition, than  that  of  precedent, — we  mean  a  similarity  in 
die  language  employed  in  both  documents.     This  will 
•  ai^ieai  from  the  following  tabular  view : 

(10). See  in  Dunlup's  Collection  of  Confessions  of  Faith,  vol.  I,  p.  1(B, 


;il)  Ibid.,  p.  108. 
'18)  This  is  what     ^ 
*  (U)  See  gqoted  below 


0  , 

(IS)  This  is  what  is  known  as  "  The  National  Covenant/' 

£1 
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The  analogy  between  these  celebrated  dociunents,  will 
be  further  manifested  by  tlieir  sjririt.  This  is  in  all  the 
same  told,  conscientious,  and,  therefore,  fearless  spirit; — a 
spirit  confident  of  the  truth  of  the  positions  it  assumes,  of 
th(i  rectitude  of  its  princifJes,  of  the  equity  of  its  demands, 
and  of  the  assured  certainty  of  ultimate  triumph. 

\\\  both  cases,  the  same  tyranny  had  been  exercised,  and 
the  same  des{K)tism  endured.  In  both,  there  was  tlie  same 
enlightened  view  of  rights  and  duties,  of  truth  and  privi- 
lege. In  both,  there  was  the  same  determination  to  endure 
no  further  tyranny,  to  assert  their  rights,  to  resist  all  op- 
pressive acts,  and  to  contend  earnestly,  even  unto  blood,  for 
their  civil  and  roHgious  liberties. 

We  have  thus  given  an  outhne  of  some  prominent  char- 
acteristics, in  wliich  tlie  the  Religious  Declarations  of  our 
Presbyterian  forefathers,  exhibit  a  similarity  to  the  two  cele- 
brated  American  i\)litical  Declarations;  a  similarity,  not  to 
be  accounted  for  by  any  accidental  causes.  It  can  only  bp 
explained,  therefore,  by  the  supposition  that  tlie  authonijt 
the  latter  declarations  were  accpiainted  with  the  former,  and 
lH.Mng  fired  by  their  spirit,  and  captivated  with  their  style, 
order  and  mc^thod,  witli  the  force  and  Iwautv  of  their 
thoughts,  the  gnuideur  and  sublimity  of  their  sentinMlM^ 
the  deep  and  jK^werful  impression  they  were  adapted  to 
produce,  and  had  actually  and  uidelibly  made,  and  by  the 
transcendently  noble  results  to  which  they  had  given  birtli, 
had  made  them  tlie  models  of  their  compositions  and  the 
fountains  from  wliich  they  drew  their  inspiration. 

Is  this  supposition  credible,  considi'ring  that  both  of  these 
political  declarations  ani  of  American  autliorship,  and  that 
one,  at  least,  is  the  production  of  a  man  bitterly  opposed  to 
every  thing  of  a  religious  character?  To  this  we  might 
rei>ly,  that  from  the  public  and  national  character  of  these 
religious  declarations,  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the 
supjxDsition  that  they  were  some  or  all  of  them  known  to 
tliese  gentlemen,  hiasmucli  as  they  are  still  fomid  in  the 
established  confessions  of  several  l)nuiches  of  the  Presby- 
terian church  in  this  country.  Charity  also  favors  the  anqp- 
position,  siuct'  it  optnis  up  a  way  of  explainhig  the  perfiact 
identity  in  many  reuiarkable  words  and  ideas  between  the 
Mecklenburg  and  the  National  Declarations,  witliout  in- 
volving the  character  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  in- the  charge  of  jMV- 
fidious  dishonesty,  which  his  denial  of  any  knowledge  of 
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the  Meckleuburg  Declaration  and  his  attempt  to  prove  that 
it  is  spurious,  (14)  would  otherwise  render  inevitable. 

But,  we  can  go  beyond  mere  conjecture,  and  offer  proof  to 
shew  tliat  such  acquahitance,  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Brevard  and 
of  Mr.  Jefferson,  with  these  religious  declartions,  was  perfect. 

As  it  regards  Dr.  Ephrahn  Brevard,  the  author  of  the 
Mecklenburg  Declaration,  we  have  full  and  interesting  in- 
finrmation  hi  the  volume  of  Mr.  Foote.  (15.)  Dr.  Brevard 
was  one  of  seven  sons  of  a  widow,  who  wpre  all  in  the 
rebel  army,  and  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  surrender  of 
Charleston,  in  May  17SU.  He  has  left  behind  him  a  paper 
of  instructions  for  the  delegates  of  Mecklenburg  county, 
fiied  with  the  noblest  spirit  of  the  revolution,  which  he  has 
here  embodied  in  a  most  condensed  form,  and  expressed 
fincibiy.  Of  him,  Mr.  Foote  says,  "he  thought  clearly — 
felt  deeply — wrote  well — resisted  bravely — and  died  a 
martyr  to  that  liberty  none  loved  better  and  few  understood 
m  well.^  This  eulogiuni  is  merited  by  the  Mecklenbiu*g 
Bbelaration,  which  he  drew  up  and  submitted  to  tlie  meet- 
mg^  by  which  it  was  adopted  with  a  universal  "aye,"  and 
which  led  in  April  4th,  177G,  to  the  promulgation  by  the 
Ftaivincial  Congress  of  North  Carolina  of  the  fii-st  public 
Diilumtion  of  Independence  by  the  constituted  authorities 
of  a  State.  (16).  "  Whence,  then,  came  those  principles  of 
dvil  and  religious  liberty,  which  struck  so  deep  in  the  soil 
cf  Carolina,  and  led  to  the  outpouring  of  the  first  blood  shed 
in  the  revolution  on  the  Almiic — and  to  the  first  Declar- 
ation of  Independence  by  a  county  and  by  a  State?  (17). 
Suffice  it  to  say,  the  inhabitants  of  Mecklenburgh  county, 
were  Presbyterian  emigrants  from  the  North  of  Ii-eland.  (18). 
Trained  in  religious  things  by  the  strict  doctrines  of  the 
Befonnation,  their  settlements  were  made  in  congregations, 
and  their  places  of  worship  so  arranged  as  to  accommodate 
ail  the  families.  Their  descendants  now  assemble  where 
flieir  fathers  woi-shiped  before  the  Revolution.  Their  forms 
and  creed  were  the  forms  and  creed  of  their  ancestors,  who 
were  eminently  a  religious  jxjople;  and  their  Confession  of 
Faith  has  descended  as  a  legacy  from  the  emigrants,  to  go 
down  to  the  latest  posterity." 

(14)  See  his  letter  to  John  Gtuincy  Adams,  in  Jones's  Defence  of  the 
BifDimionary  History  of  N.  Carolina,  Introd. 
(»)  Ch.  i.  and  ch.  iii.  (16)  Foote,  p.  43. 

(It)  Do.,  ch.  i.  and  ii.  (iGf)  See  do.,  p.  187  and  901. 

Vol.  I.— No.  2.  7 
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"  But,  the  question  arises  with  increased  force,  who  were 
these  j>eopIe,  and  whence  did  they  come?  In  what  school 
of  iwHtics  and  religion  had  they  been  disciplined?  At  what 
fountains  had  they  been  drinking  such  inspirations,  that 
here  in  the  wilderness,  common  people,  in  their  thoughts  of 
freedom  and  ecpiality,  far  outstripjx^d  tlie  most  ardent  lead- 
ers in  the  Continental  Congress?  •  Whence  came  these 
men,  that  s[)okc  out  their  thoughts,  and  thought  as  they 
spoke ;  and  both  thought  and  spoke  unextinguishable  prin- 
ciples of  freedom  of  conscience  and  civil  liberty  ?  That 
they  were  poor  and  obscure  biit  adds  to  tlieir  interest,  when 
it  is  known  that  their  deeds  in  the  Revolution  were  equal 
to  their  principles.  Many  a  "  life"  was  given  in  Meckum- 
burg,  in  consequence  of  that  declaration,  and  much  of 
"  fortune''  was  sacrificed  ;  but  their  "  honor"  came  out  safe, 
even  their  great  enemy  Tarleton  being  witness.  They  did 
not  get  tiieir  ideas  of  liberty  and  law  from  Vattel,  or  Put 
fendorfv  or  the  tomes  of  English  law.  From  what  boelL 
then,  did  they  get  tlieir  knowledge,  their  principles  of  lim 
Ah^ad  of  their  own  State  in  their  poUtical  notions,  as  a 
body,  they  never  wavered  through  the  whole  Revolutionary 
struggle;  and  their  descendants  possess  now  just  wbit 
these  jx^ople  asserted  then,  both  hi  religion  and  politicd^B 
conscience  and  in  the  state." 

**ln  less  than  one  quarter  of  a  century  after  the  first  pe^ 
maiH^nt  settlement  was  formed  in  Mecklenburg,  men  talked 
of  defending  their  rights,  not  against  the  Indians,  but  the 
officers  of  the  crown ;  and  took  those  measures  that  evenU 
uated  in  the  Convention  of  May  20th,  1775,  to  deliberate 
on  the  crisis  of  tlieir  affairs.  Of  the  persons  chosen  to  meet 
in  that  assembly,  one  was  a  Presbyterian  minister,  Heae- 
kiah  James  Balch,  of  Poplar  Tent ;  seven  were  known  to 
be  elders  of  the  church — Abraham  Alexander,  of  Sugar 
Creek,  John  McKnitt  Alexander  and  Hczekiah  Alcxandei^ 
of  HoiHuvell,  David  Reese,  of  Poplar  Tent,  Adam  Alexan- 
der and  Rol>ert  Ciueary,  of  Rocky  River,  (now  in  the  bounds 
of  Philadelphia),  and  Robert  Irwin  of  Steel  Creek;  two 
others  were  elders,  but  in  the  deficiency  of  church  records- 
their  names,  not  knowii  with  certainty,  but  the  report  of 
tradition  is,  without  variation,  that  ?«;ac  of  the  memben 
were  elders,  and  the  other  two  are  supposed  to  have  been 
Epluraim  Brevard  and  John  Phifer.     Thus,  ten  out  of 
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twenty-seven^  were  office  bearers  in  the  church ;  and  all 
were  connected  loith  the  congregations  of  the  Presbyteries 
m  Mecklenburg, 

These  Presbyterian  settlers  in  Mecklenburg  liad  been 
instructed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Craighead,  from  Ireland,  (19) 
and  who  settled  there  in  1766,  '*  the  solitary  minister  be- 
tween the  Yadkin  and  Catawba." 

In  this  retired  country,  he  found  full  and  midisturbed  ex- 
eicise  for  that  ardent  love  of  personal  liberty  and  freedom 
of  opinion,  which  had  rendered  him  obnoxious  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  was  in  some  measure  restrained  in  Virginia. 
He  was  ahead  of  his  ministerial  brethren  in  Pennsylvania, 
in  his  views  of  civil  government  and  religious  Uberty,  and 
liecame  particularly  offensive  to  the  Governor  for  a  pamph- 
let of  a  political  nature,  the  authorship  of  which  was  at- 
tributed to  him.  This  pamphlet  attracted  so  Qiuch  attention^ 
diat  in  1743,  Thomas  Cookson,  one  of  his  Majesly^s  jus- 
tiqeSy  for  the  county  of  Lancaster,  in  the  name  of  the  Gov- 
ttior,  laid  it  before  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia.  The  Synod 
disavowed  both  the  pamphlet  and  Mr.  Craighead ;  •  and 
■greed  with  the  Justice,  that  it  was  calculated  to  foment 
didoyal  and  rebellious  practices,  and  disseminate  principles 
«C  disaffection.'' 

"In  Carolina,  he  found  a  people  remote  from  the  seat  of 
antfiority,  among  whom  the  intolerant  laws  were  a  dead 
letter,  so  far  divided  from  other  congregations,  even  of  his 
own  faith,  that  there  could  be  no  collision  with  him,  on 
aooount  of  faith  or  practice;  so  united  in  their  general 
principles  of  religion  and  church  government,  that  he  was 
the  teacher  of  the  whole  population,  and  here  his  spirit 
rested.  Here  he  passed  his  days ;  here  he  poiu^  fprth  his 
principles  of  religious  and  civil  government,  undisturbed  by 
the  jwousy  of  the  government,  too  distant  to  be  aware  ot 
his  doings  or  too  careless  to  be  interested  in  the  poor  and 
distant  emigrants  on  the  Catawba." 

**Mr.  Craighead  had  the  privilege  of  forming  the  princi- 
ples, both  oivil  and  religious,  in  no  measured  degree,  of  a 
of*  men  that  feared  God,  and  feared  not  labor  and 
or  the  face  of  man ;  a  race  that  sought  for  freedom 
and  property  in  the  wilderness,  and  having  found  them  re- 

(19)  Foote,  p.  183. 
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joiced — a  race  capable  of  great  excellence,  mental  and 
physical,  whose  rninds  could  conceive  the  glorious  idea  eC 
Independence,  and  whose' Convention  announced  it  to  the- 
world,  in  May,  1775,  and  whose  hands  sustained  it  in  the 
trying  scenes  of  the  Revolution." 

When,  therefore,  we  have  proved  that  Dr.  Brevard  waa  a 
Presbyterian  of  Scotch-Irish  descent,  a  graduate  of  Prince- 
ton, (a  Presbyterian  college,)  and  a  ruling  elder  in  the  church, 
we  have  proved  that  he  was  ex-officio  familiar  with  thooe 
standards  in  wliich  these  national  religious  covenants  an 
embodied,  and  that  nothing,  therefore,  could  be  more  natub^ 
ral,  than  that  being  imbued  with  their  spirit  and  versed  m 
their  style  and  order  of  arrangement,  he  should  have  dzawB 
from  them  the  models  of  his  own  covenant  and  dedans 
tion.  /    -  . 

And,  now,  as  it  regards  Mr.  Jefferson,  though  it  mig^ 
seem  impossible  to  connect  him  with  these  religious  dootti 
ments,  yet,  strange  to  say,  he  has  himself  in  his  owxiMai 
moir  preserved  the  facts,  which  afford  the  strongest  confiik 
matipn  of  our  position.  In  the  first  place,  he  tells  us  that 
from  the  age  of  nine,  his  "  teacher  was  Mr.  Douglas,  a  ckt* 
gyman  from  Scotland,  and  that  on  the  death  of  his  (athai^ 
he  went  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Maury."  "  It  was,"  he  adds,  **fl^^ 
great  good  fortune,  and  what  probably  fixed  the  destimsi 
of  my  life,  that  Dr.  William  Small,  of  Scotland,  was  then 
(that  is  when  he  was  at  College,)  Professor  of  Mathematio^ 
ifcc.  ♦  *  ♦  He,  most  happily  for  me,  became  soanafr 
tached  to  me,  and  made  me  liis  daily  companion,  when  not 
engaged  in  the  school.  ♦  •  •  ♦  With  him,  (GoYenor 
Fauquier,)  and  at  his  table,  Dr.  Small  and  Mr.  Wythe,  ani 
myself  formed  a  private  quarree,  and  to  the  political 
versations  on  these  occasions  I  owed  instruction."  (20.) 


'  It  is  thus  apparent  that  the  attention  of  Mr. 
would  be  early  drawn,  by  those  necessarily  familiar  mlk 
them,  to  the  National  Covenants,  as  models  of  that  -free,  ift* 
dependent  and  daring  spirit,  which  the  condition  of  tUs 
country  then  demanded.  And  that  such  was  the  cafl^ 
would  appear  from  these  further  facts,  also  stated  by  himself: 
'^The  next  event  which  excited  our  sympathies  for  Mums 
chusetts,  was  the  Boston  port  bill,  by  wliich  that  port 

(90)  See  Memoirt  in  wks.,  vol.  1,  p.  2. 
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to  be  shut  up  on  the  ist  of  June,  1774.  This  arrived  while 
vre  were  in  session,  in  the  spring  of  that  year.  The  lead 
in  the  House,  on  these  subjects,  being  no  longer  left  to  the 
old  members,  Mr.  Henry,  R.  U.  Lee,  F.  L.  L%,  three  or 
fimr  other  members,  whom  I  do  not  recollect,  and  myself, 
agreeing  that  we  must  boldly  take  an  unequivocal  stand  in 
me  line  with  Massachusetts,  determined  to  meet  and  con- 
sult on  the  proper  measures,  in  the  council  chamber, /or  the 
benefii  of  the  library  in  that  room.  We  were  under  con- 
▼iction  of  the  necessity  of  arousing  our  people  from  the 
lethargy  into  which  they  had  fallen,  as  to  passing  events ; 
and  thought  that  the  appointment  of  a  day  of  general  fast- 
ing and  prayer,  would  l)e  most  likely  to  call  up  and  alarm 
Aeir  attention.  No  example  of  such  a  solenmity  had  ex- 
isted since  the  days  of  our  distress  in  the  war  of  '55,  since 
irliich  a  new  generation  had  grown  up.  With  the  help^ 
tkerefore,  of  Rushworth,  whom  we  rummaged  over  for  the 
nmduiionary  precedents  ajid  forms  of  the  Puritans  of 
Ikat  day,  preserved  by  him,  we  cooked  up  a  resolutumy 
mmewhat  modernizing  their  phrases,  for  appointing  the 
first  day  of  June,  on  which  the  port  bill  was  to  commence, 
foia  day  of  fasting,  humiliation,  and  prayer,  to  implore 
Dittaven  to  avert  from  us  the  evils  of  civil  war,  to  inspire  us 
vidi  firnmess  in  support  of  our  rights,  and  to  turn  the  hearts 
oC  the  king  and  parliament  to  moderation  and  justice.  To 
me  greater  emphasis  to  our  proposition,  we  agreed  to  wait 
ttie  next  morning  an  Mr.  Nicholas,  whose  grave  and  reli- 
gkras  character  was  more  in  unison  with  the  tone  of  our 
lesolution,  and  to  solicit  him  to  move  it.  We  accordingly 
vent  to  him  in  the  morning.  He  moved  it  the  same  day; 
the  1st  of  June  was  proposed;  and  it  passed  without  oppo- 
ntion.  The  (Governor  dissolved  us,  as  usual.  We  retired 
la  the  Apollo,  as  before,  agreed  to  an  association,  and  in- 
ilracted  tlie  Committee  of  the  other  Colonies,  to  appoint 
deputies  to  meet  in  Congress  at  such  place,  annually,  as 
diould  be  convenient,  to  direct,  from  time  to  time,  the  meas- 
required  by  the  general  interest :  and  we  declared  that 
attack  on  any  one  colony,  should  be  considered  as  an 
attack  on  the  whole.  This  was  in  May.  We  further  re- 
vrnmended  to  the  several  counties,  to  elect  deputies  to  meet 
at  Williamsburg,  the  1st  of  August  ensuing,  to  consider  the 
ilate  of  the  colony,  and  particularly  to  appoint  delegates  to 
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a  general  Congress,  should  that  measure  be  acceded  to  bjr 
the  committees  of  correspondence  generally.  It  was  ao* 
ceded  to;  Philadelphia  was  appointed  for  the  place,  and 
the  5th  of  September  for  the  time  of  meeting.  We  retunied 
home,  and  in  our  several  counties  invited  the  clergv  to 
meet  assemblies  of  the  people  on  the  1st  of  June,  to  peiraim 
the  ceremonies  of  the  day,  and  to  address  to  them  discounpi 
suited  to  the  occasion.  The  people  met  generally,  widi 
anxiety  and  alarm  in  their  countenances,  and  the  effed  ^ 
that  day  through  the  tchole  Colony  was  like  a  shock  if 
electricity^  arousing  etery  7nanjand  placing  him  erect  mm 
solidly  071  his  centre.  They  chose,  universally,  del^iUp 
for  the  Convention.  Being  elected  one  for  my  own  coiulj, 
I  prepared  a  draught  of  instructions  to  l>e  given  to  the  dAi 
gates  whom  we  sliould  send  to  the  Congress,  wliich  1  mnUt 
to  propose  at  our  meeting.  In  this  I  took  the  ground  ttM^ 
from  the  beginning,  1  had  thought  the  only  one  orthodn^ 
tenable,  which  was,  that  the  relation  between  Great  Britiiii 
and  these  Colonies* was  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  JE» 
land  and  Scotland,  after  the  accession  of  James  and  u& 
the  union." 

From  this  paragraph,  it  is  evident  1,  that  from  edae^ 
tional  feeling,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  led  to  estimate  as  wmj 
great  and  very  essential,  the  influence  of  reli<;ion  in  cailliw- 
up  and  aiarminur  the  slnmberins:  patriotism  and  devotion  2 
the  people;  2,  that  from  previous  knowledure  he  was  at  ones 
led  to  look  for  models  in  the  covenants  and  declarations  of 
the  Puritans,  and  especially  the  Scotch  ilctbrmers,  which 
he  terms  very  emphatically  '* revolutionary  precedents  and 
forms."  3.  That  to  ^ive  his  plans  greater  etfect,  he  com- 
mitted them  to  the  advocacy  of  one  whose  '*^rave  and  relh 
gious  character"  was  known  ;  4,  that  lie  invited  the  cleigf- 
(as  they  were  wont  to  do  in  those  olden  tmies  of  reformA-: 
tion,)  "to  meet  assemblies  of  the  people,  and  address  to 
them  discourses  snited  to  the  occasion  ;"  5thly,  that  he  i^ 
cords  the  effect  of  this  combination  of  religious  forms,  lan- 
guage and  influences  to  have  been,  "  that  the  effect  of  ths 
day  was  like  a  shock  of  electricity,  arousing  every  man,  and. 
placino^  him  solidly  on  his  centre,  and  6thly,  that  Hhdt^ 
only  ground  he  considered  orthodox  or  tenable"  "from  th^ 
beginning  was"  "  that  the  relation  between  Great  BritaiK^ 
and  these  Colpnies  was  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  EnglanM. 
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and  Scotland,  after  the  accession  of  James  and  until  the 
union,"  that  is  the  very  period  when  the  National  Declara- 
tioos  in  question  were  produced  and  acted  upon. 

It  appears  to  us,  therefore,  a  most  reasonable  and  charita- 
ble conclusion,  that  both  the  Mecklenburj?  and  the  Jeffer- 
son Declarations  are  traceable  for  their  manner,  spirit,  de- 
si^,  order,  and  langua^,  to  the  Declarations  of  the  Re- 
fermers;  and  that  it  is  to  them,  and  not  Mr.  Jefferson,  (21) 
ve  are  indebted  for  whatever  "like  an  electric  shock 
aroused  the  country"  to  revolutionary  effort.  It  may  be  a 
ionfirmation  of  this  theoryti)  remark,  that  it  has  suggested 
ilBelf  to  other  minds. 

.  In  his  work  on  "  Ecclesiastical  Republicanism,"  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Smyth  says:  "Let  any  man,  we  again  soy,  attentively 
Ampare  the  solemn  leagues  and  covenants,  by  which  the 
•Miluiental  and  Scottish  reformers,  and  the  puritans  and 
Jibn-conforrnists  at  a  later  period,  pledged  themselves  to  one 
■DOther  by  their  lives,  property,  and  sacred  honor,  and  bound 
Ihetnselves  to  spend  and  be  spent  in  the  cause  of  civil  and 
nlifnous  freedom,  with  our  declaration  of  independence, 
and  he  will,  we  think,  allow,  that  in  the  former,  we  have 
lhej)lRn,  the  spirit,  and  the  prototype  of  the  latter." 

<"The  Re^.  John  McLeod,  in  a  recent  discourse  on  Pro- 
MBtantism,  (22)  says:  "And  we  have  ourselves  heard 
■toother  distinguished  civilian  (Hon.  Gulian  C.  Ycrplanck) 
of  oar  own  State,  in  a  public  address,  trace  the  origin  of  the 
Declaration  of  American  Independence  to  the  National 
Gbyenant  of  Scotland.  Nor  was  it  a  mere  flight  of  foncy. 
The  Scottish  reformers  from  popery  had  drunk  deep  at  the 
fimntains  of  protestantism,  as  they  had  been  opened  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  and  especially  in  republican  Geneva; 
or,  rather,  they  had  drunk,  along  with  the  continental  re- 
imners,  at  the  same  open  fountain  of  God's  word.  They 
^iKoeeded  the  reformers  of  the  Continent  in  the  movement 

alpinst  antichrist,  and  had  all  the  advantage  of  their  lights. 

fill)  And  yet  this  is  the  substance  of  the  famous  inscription  prepared  by 
jdfenoii  for  himself. 

Here  lies  buried 

THOMAS    JF.PFERSON, 

Author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
Of  the  Statute  of  Virginia  for  Religious  Freedom, 
And  Father  of  the  University  ol  Virginia. 
(■)N.  Yoilc,  1843,  p.21,32. 
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Their  covenants  were  bonds  of  unicin  amon^  themselveii 
and  public  declarations  of  the  grounds  of  their  opposition 
to  the  aiiti-christian  system,  in  all  its  parts.  And  they  were 
distingnishcd,^r«t,  as  connecting  civil  and  religious  liheity 
together  in  the  definitions  which  they  made — and,  secmuUf^ 
in  combining  all  classes  of  the  community  in  the  effort  to 
secure  them.  As  first  formed,  and  afterwards  renewed  al 
various  crises  of  their  history,  the  National  Covenant  of 
Scotland  was  a  declaration  of  the  independence  of  tbs 
Church  of  Christ,  as  a  distinct  community  from  the  State; 
and  of  both  church  and  state  from  all  foreign  control.  Jl 
was  subscribed  by  the  mass  of  the  people,  as  well  as  tha 
privileged  orders.  And  as  ultimately  embodied  with  addi- 
tions, in  the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  it  became  tha 
constitution  of  the  British  empire.  Under  it,  the  Presby- 
terians of  Scotland  and  the  North  of  Ireland,  the  Puritan 
of  England,  of  whom  the  majority  were  Presbyterians,  and 
all  other  protestants  who  chose  to  receive  it^  united  togethar 
in  the  strife  for  lil)crty,  which  had  already  commenced.** 

Thanks  be  to  God  for  that  blessed  word  and  that  holy 
faith,  which,  in  proportion  us  they  are  pure  and  undefilaOi 
foster  tlie  spirit  of  freedom,  nourish  and  sustain  Iibiaity,ci7il 
and  religious,  and  nerve  the  heart  to  fight  valiantly  f nd 
dare  every  thing  in  defence  of  "inherent  and  ioalieofbla 
rights." 

How  forcibly  also  are  we  taught  that  righteousness  ax- 
alteth  a  nation,  and  that  godliness  has  the  promise  of  tbs 
lif?  that  now  is  as  well  as  of  that  which  is  to  come,  and  that 
he  is  the  best  patriot  who  is  most  deeply  imbued  with  ths 
spirit  of  the  Bible. 

How  forcibly  also  are  we  taught  by  these  facts,  that  infi- 
delity is  as  powerless  to  effect  great  good  as  it  is  powerfill 
to  do  great  harm ;  and  that  even  infidels  are  obliged  lo  usa 
the  sword  of  the  Spirit  when  they  would  accomplish  noble 
and  self-denying  achievements. 

How  are  we  led  lo  value  the  spirit  and  principles  of  tha 
Reformers,  from  which,  as  from  the  two  breasts  of  freedom^ 
the  sincere  milk  of  civil  and  religious  freedom  have  so 
freely  flowed. 

We  are  also  taught  that  religious'  freedom  must,  in  the» 
nature  of  the.  case,  and  has,  in  fact|  always  preceded  dvil. 
freedom.    And  to  prove  that  this  connection  botwoott    '  ""  ^ 
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liberty  and.pure  Christianity,  is  not  incidental,  wc  may  re- 
fer to  the  history  of  Europe.  The  dawn  of  relio^ious  light 
at  the  Reformation  was  equally  the  dawn  of  political  en- 
iaritement.  In  proportion  as  the  reformation  in  religion 
Mdranced  in  any  nation,  so  did  that  nation  partake  of  the 
UesBings  of  civil  liberty.  Spain  felt  the  rise  and  quick  snp- 
pineasion  of  the  reformed  opinions,  and  she  continues  pas- 
lively  to  wear  the  chains  of  despotism.  In  Switzerland  the 
iactrines  of  a  pure  religion  flourished,  and  its  cantons 
Birmed  an  asylum  for  the  persecuted.  Holland  cherished 
the  apread  of  Protestantism,  and  was  repaid  in  political 
Kedom.  France,  displays  the  alteration  of  change  ;  now 
tfrlifrgling  for  the  reformed  faith  and  enjoying  the  riffhts  of 
Medoro,  and  again  submitting  to  the  corruptions  of  faith 
jbd  the  usurpation  of  tyranny.  In  Britain  the  blessings 
if^tnire  Christianity  and  of  civil  rights  have  prospered  to- 
lelner.  The  foundations  of  British  freedom  were  securely 
Med  in  the  great  Christian  principles  of  the  revolution,  and 
t  Haa  'been  through  the  careless  observance  of  these  that  the 

Eljr  fabric  has  risen  in  strength  and  in  beauty;  and 
'is-JLmerican  freedom  but  the  everflowing  stream  of 
lii(  fountain. 

•^stoifliiilly,  how  noble  is  the  testimony  here  given  to  the 
jiiiiM  and  character  of  Presbyterianism.  Even  were  it  as 
roeias'it  is  untrue,  that  it  has  ^Svritten  no  poem"  and 
dlieved  no  literary  triumph,  it  has  done  more.    It 

aaS  PROVED  ITSELF  TO  BE  THE  PILLAR  AND  GROUND  OF 
:^B  TRUTH  AMID  ERROR  AND  DEFECTION.  It  HAS 
^riMriTDED  EMPIRES  IN  THE  SPIRIT  OF  FREEDOM  AND 
>IBBRTY,  AND  HAS  GIVEN  BIRTH  TO  DECLARATIONS  AND 
ACHIEVEMENTS  WHICH  ARE  THE  WONDER  OF  THE  PRES- 
'l  AND  WILL  BE  THE  ADMIRATION  OF  EVERY  FUTURE 


*  Tbicrecf,  or  the  New  Cnisade,  a  Novel,  By  B.  D'ls- 
EAKLi,  M.  P.,  Author  of  "  Coningsby,''  "  Sibyl,''  "  The 
Yaunff  Duke,''  ^'c?.  d^c.  Philadelphia :  Carey  4*  Ha7't, 
1847.    8  vo.,  pp.  127. 

'  -A  oovel  iBviewed  in  a  relij^ous  periodical  1    And  why 

Ml    Haa  the  religious  world,  has  the  church  nothinj?  to 
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do  with  the  most  extensive,  and  perhaps  influential  bntfch 
of  popular  literature?  If  Christians  are  to  be  in  the  world^ 
though  not  of  it;  if  the  church  is  to  purify  and  regenerali 
it,  an  acquaintance  with  all  that  either  hastens  or  retards 
this  object  is  necessary.  To  shut  our  eyes,  because  an  efU 
is  before  tiiem,  is  not  to  remove  it.  It  is  untrue,  that  the 
abuse  of  a  things  is  no  argument  against  its  use.  It  often  ia 
It  is  an  equally  fallacious  mode  of  reasoning,  to  abstain  from 
correcting  abuses,  because  the  thing  is  wrong  in  the  ab- 
stract. It  may  be  the  entire  removal  is  impossible,  or  TSTf 
remote ;  to  lessen  the  evil  is  then  right.  Nothing  has  origin 
nated  more  errors  than  the  worship  of  truth  in  the  abatrsfll, 
without  regard  to  attendant  circumstances  and  CODSS* 
quences.  God  is  Truth,  but  Truth  is  not  God.  Many  nun 
neglect  the  distinction,  and  lose  themselves  in  the  Tsia 
pursuits  of  an  unreal  phantom.  Nearly  all  essential  trotk 
is  directly  revealed,  and  does  not  find  its  roots  in  right  ra»> 
son,  or  any  other  fallacious  technicality  of  perverted  VMt^ 
physics,  but  in  the  positive  will  of  God.  We  are  not  ieftto 
blind  guides.  Many  truths  relative  and  consequential,  avp 
untouched  by  the  inspired  writers,  and  in  these,  we  are  ra* 
ferrcd  to  our  judgment  and  reason,  exercised  in  connectioii 
with  circumstances  and  results.  Our  Saviour  found  the 
empire  under  a  galling  despotism,  yet  he  neither  advocalid 
resistance  nor  forbid  change ;  slavery  was  then  a  heavjr 
yoke, — yet  he  neither  authorises  those  insane  ravings  of  this 
Abolitionists,  nor  hinders  that  amelioration  which  the  inKh 
tution  has  undergone  in  our  day.  He  did  not  condemn  ths 
then  existing  law,  which  gave  the  master  power  over  tiie 
life  of  his  slave;  nor  has  he  interfered  with  the  right n 
now  exercise,  of  making  it  murder. 

It  is  with  this  principle  before  our  minds,  that'we  most 
look  at  the  wide  field  of  fictitious  literature.  That  its  abnsB 
has  been  so  extensive  and  injurious  as  to  make  us  wish  it 
had  no  existence,  we  readily  admit.  We  would  be  williii|f 
to  part  with  even  Walter  Scott,  if  the  whole  vile  crew  of 
French  immorality,  German  dreams,  and  English  natnby 
pambyism  could  vanish  with  him.  This  we  know  to  be 
impossible;  the  flood  is  on  the  increase  and  likely  to  grow. 
It  is  somewhat  singular,  that  in  a  matter-of  fact  utilitarian 
age,  the  thirst  for  imaginative  writing  and  improbable  flfi^ 
tion  should  pervade  so  entirely  the  universal  mind.    Il  iwqf 
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be  tliat  the  vary  dommon  ploce  UDJfnnnily  of  civilized  life, 
cnvfs  the  food,  to  supply  the  stimulant  withdrawn  with  ihe 
stininjr  dangers  and  tiiisafe  existence  of  the  post.  It  may 
finds  deeper  root  in  the  actual  unrealities  of  the  age; — for 
wo  live  at  a  period  whose  most  prominent  feature  in  words, 
ii  cant — in  actions,  liumbng.' 

Cant  is  defined  by  a  recent  writer,  aa  '■  [he  saying  one 
Ihin^  while  we  mean  another."  It  is  not  the  meaning  given 
by  any  of  the  lexicographers,  but  it  is  the  meaning  society 
has  been  attaching  to  it  for  some  two  centuries.  We  have 
cant  in  thought  as  well  as  speech  ; — a  persuading  ourselves 
that  we  think  one  way,  when  in  fact  we  do  not;  but  in 
quite  the  contrary  way.  Humbug  is  equally  the  trait  of  the 
age.  It  is  by  seeming  that  we  most  succeed  ;  the  real  and 
the  true  seldom  find  favor  or  reward.  The  press,  that  in- 
atinmentof  so  much  power,  is  its  exponent.  This  living  of 
two  lives,  thinking  in  two  irnins,  and  acting  two  charac- 
ten,  has  pervaded  the  genius  of  the  age,  and  enslamped 
iuelf  on  its  literary  taste.  Hence,  the  life  of  plodding  utility, 
ii  fonnd  united  to  the  highest  relish  for  ideal  creations,  as 
aniike  the  realities  of  existence,  as  the  core  of  the  fabled 
apple,  to  its  inviting  rind. 

Account  for  it  as  wc  may,  the  fact  is  before  us ;  and  the 
qaeation  recurs,  will  we  pass  by  in  silence  this  mighty  en- 
gine? or  examine  calmly,  whether  if  we  cannot  correct  the 
ertl  entirely,  we  cannot  lessen  the  poison,  by  passing  it 
tbnagh  the  same  crucible  of  criticism,  which  sifts  the  more 
aolid  pages  of  theology,  science  and  history. 

Romance  writing  has  assumed  and  holds  no  secondary 
place  ID  the  departments  of  literature.  We  do  not  scout  it 
so  strongly  when  clothed  in  verse.  Milton  is  full  of  fiction, 
ind  Homer  and  Virgil,  who  still  hold  a  place  in  rtie  prepar- 
atory studies  of  the  clergy,  are  our  first  romances.  It  is 
only  of  late,  however,  that  novel  writing  has  been  made  the 
vabicle  of  philosophy  and  religion  ;  and  it  is  in  our  owif 
day,  that  we  must  look  for  the  evils  that  render  it  not  merely 
the  waste  of  precious  hours,  but  the  corrupter  of  morals  and 
the  advocate  of  in&delity  and  rationalism.     English  fiction, 

•  A  French  (anilemaa  made  a  tour  through  England  in  1810, 1811, 
nd  pnUUheil  Iki*  journal  181&.    He  naya  in  il,  thai  be  baa  heard  Eu- 
-"-*— -en  eomplain  that  ihey  bad  no  void  to  iranalate  Cborlauaiam— be 
M  f  softly—  1  think  «t  have  eoiaed  a  better. 
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as  we  now  understand  it,  may  look  upon  De  Foe  and  Rieb* 
ardson,  Fielding  and  Smollett,  as  its  fathers.  Their  worin 
partake  of  the  character  of  their  a^e — they  are  matter  of 
fact,  life-like  tales,  with  little  exago^eration,  and  less  cant 
Vice  is  vice ;  vulgarity,  vulgfarity,  and  virtue,  virtue.  Then 
is  no  confusing  and  blendins:.  A  blackgruardism  comes  oaC 
in  its  broadness ;  and  offends,  but  hardly  fascinates.  Yioo 
is  rf6t  hiddun  in  fine  drawn  and  skilful  labyrinths  of  philo- 
jjillf)hical  subtilties.  We  are  not  carried,  step  by  steft 
"throufifh  the  heart-strugforles,  the  loosening;  of  ties,  tl)e  grao- 
ual  doubt,  the  artful  sophistries,  all  our  sympathies  enlisted, 
our  hearts  almost  substituted  for  the  tried  hearts,  until  ths 
final  fall,  at  which  we  do  not  shudder,  and  but  partially 
mourn.  The  Roderick  Random  and  Tom  Jones  were  vies 
as  it  really  is, — not  Ernest  Maltravers  and  Paul  Cliffoidi 
with  noble  thoughts  thwarted,  and  high  impulses,  impel- 
ling, not  succumbing  to  guilt.  Villany  they  depicted ;  bot 
it  was  natural,  repulsive  villany.  The  poet*  was  righ^ 
when  he  wrote  of  natural  vice : 

"  'Tib  of  so  hideous  mien 

To  be  hated  needs  but  to  be  seen." 

The  modern  novelist  presents  it,  but  in  attractive  garia 
of  light;  the  mien  is  not  hideous;  we  are  often  absorbed 
in  its  personifications,  long  before  we  recognize  its  presence. 
We  even  discover  its  character,  only  when  we  have  leamcd 
to  doubt  its  lieinousness.  There  are  other,  and  equally 
striking  distinctions  between  the  two  schools.  In  theol^ 
the  merit  consisted  in  the  tale ;  its  attractions  were  excite- 
ment  and  suspense;  but  still  the  excitement  incident  to 
the  then  events  of  the  every  day  world.  There  \vas  not 
only  what  Bulwer  calls  the  vraiseinblcy  but  there  wastba 
vrai.  Not  what  men  and  women,  actinor  out  the  impul^^ 
of  their  nature,  would  do,  in  such  and  such  int(*restiu^  b|^ 
improbable  circumstances,  but  what  they  actually  did,  ift. 
daily  recurring  events.  They  were  not  strong  caricatum^  . 
with  distant  points  of  resemblance ;  but  striking  Iiknes8% 
with  the  merest  tinge  of  exaggeration .  In  the  modern,  tbe 
tale  itself  is  usually  built  on  opposite  principles;  thr  fiTiiHi 
and  circumstances  are  unusual  and  improbable;  if  not:JV- 
possible  in  the  present.    The  characters  are  desi^Md'ID 
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tbiok,  feel,  and  act  as  men  and  women  would  nnder  such 
iufliieoces.  Whether  ihey  allaia  this  end,  and  produce 
even  ihe  vraUemble,  we  will  net  discuss  here.  The  tale 
is  a  very  unimportant  portion  of  mofJern  novels.  They  are 
tut  driving  Ihe  essayists  out  of  the  field  ;  Ihey  are  seekinfr 
to  be  the  Heralds  of  history ;  have  volnnleered  1o  science  as 
her  pioneers:  appropriated  philosophy  nearly  allo^elher; 
Dfttronized  mornis,  and  have  even  wandered,  with  a  prttty 
knowing  air,  into  theology  itself.  For  ^nod  or  for  evtl, 
Ihey  cannot  be  neutral.  Time  will  show  the  result;  bur 
the  present  is  otirs,  and  we  may  examine  Ihe  field.  If  there 
mraopen  enemies,  we  can  fight  them;  false  friends,  we  can 
vnoiBsk  them;  Iruiiors,  we  can  tear  down  their  borrowed 
colors,  and  place  them  under  their  proper  banner.  We 
owinot,  and  ousrht  not  to  suffer,  this  mass  of  altraclire,  glit- 
terinif  metnl,  wiih  its  gold  and  its  dmss  alt  commingled; 
its  diamond  sparkling,  amid  the  putrid  corruption  that  sur- 
lounds  them,  as  Sinbad  in  the  fabled  valley;  its  good  and 
aril,  undefined  and  unmarked,  to  go  out  into  Ihe  world 
without  some  effort  to  give  an  antidote  with  the  poison  ;  to 
nft  the  blended  material ;  admire,  and  be  jnsi  In  genius  and 
to  virtue ;  and  strike  with  a  bold  hand  at  error  and  vice,  no 
natter  how  briliinnt  the  e^iterior. 

It  is  said  that  there  are  seeds  that  never  produce  of  their 
kind,  in  the  same  perfection  as  the  fruit  of  which  ihey  come. 
The  moral  and  intellectual  world  much  oflener  presents 
this  singulnriiy.  You  cannot  judge  of  the  roois  from  Ihe 
ttee :  and  1  have  no  donbl  ihere  are  many  who  will  hesilate 
to  admit,  what  we  believe  lo  be  ime,  namely,  that  Sir  Wal- 
ler Scott  is  the  father  of  this  new  school.  They  do  not  find 
ID  him  any  such  setiled  purpose;  they  see  no  favorite 
-gehemes  of  philosophy  prominent  in  his  tales;  they  see 
flriich  of  the  old  school,  but  they  may  see  Ihe  germ  of  ihe 
I^VBw.  Whether  he  designed  it  or  not,  his  woiks  are  eini- 
!;Mntly  political  in  their  character  and  tendency.  High  lory 
•views  and  high  church  doctrine,  found  in  his  romantic 
.btart  their  warmest  and  most  nrtniclive  ndvocoie.  The 
ittsftnificent  proportions  of  his  gnthic  mind,  the  high  loyally 
'Xlf  his  feudal  heart,  the  very  euperslitions  of  his  nature, 
'||Uh«n!d  round  the  history  of  those  views  and  doctrines  a 
■untloted  rampart  of  semiverilable  recollections,  whose 
'tJIneribg  arches  and  slaised  glass  shaded  fellacy  islo  truth. 
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Linked  as  all  this  was  with  his  very  being,  it  was  8iibMr> 
vient  to  a  sound  judgment,  a  pure  and  healthy  noonility,  and 
an  unusual  portion  of  that  logical  ability  to  reason  from 
known  premises,  called  common  sense.  He  never  fell  into 
mystic  dreams  about  religion,  nor  confounded  it  with  mo- 
rality. Vice  never  charms  by  its  beauty,  though  he  makat 
us  sometimes  love  or  admire  the  sinner;  it  is  never  tfaa 
vicious  traits,  but  always  some  redeeming  virtue  which  at- 
tracts. He  has  been  followed,  but  not  imitated ;  copied,  bnf 
unfaithfully;  emulated,  but  never  equalled.  His  sncceal 
gave  at  once  a  thirst  to  the  reading  world  for  this  kind  of 
composition,  and  a  hint  to  the  writing  world,  of  a  more  a^ 
tractive  and  far  less  laborious  vehicle  for  philosophy  and 
metaphysics.  No  time  has  been  lost,  and  we  now  stand  rft 
the  centre  of  a  vast  stream  of  the  most  various  complex  and 
compounded  materials  that  ever  the  world  saw.  So  subdei 
that  it  leaks  and  searches  into  every  crevice ;  so  unpretend- 
ing as  to  startle  no  one^  so  shallow  as  to  tempt  all;  80 
deep  as  to  overwhelm  many ;  and  so  spiced  to  the  nataral 
taste,  that  its  black  currents  and  corrupt  pools  lose  all  their 
terrors.  We  have  spoken  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  superstition : 
it  was  of  the  heart,  not  of  the  head  ;  it  was  generated,  and 
existed  in  the  ideal  life  of  his  antique  soul,  but  had  litcla. 
place  in  his  modern  and  practical  brain.  One  of  his  saper^. 
stitions,  —  if  it  is  one, — was,  that  the  middle  of  every  ceo^ 
tury  is  restless  and  troubled.  History  has  some  roost  X9h 
markable  pedestals,  on  which  to  rest  the  induction  ;  and  tlN| 
history  of  to-day,  gives  prophetic  note  that  the  ides  of  thi, 
19th,  may  yet  witness  a  fiercer  conflict  than  the  warning. 
past.  .  \ 

There  is  a  restless  spirit  of  speculation,  inquiry  and  dir*, 
maud  abroad  on  the  face  of  the  great  human  mind  ;  and  i' 
dark  cloud  of  doubt  overshadows  and  blackens  the  glasrt! 
surface  of  its  deceitful  billows  ;  while  their  long  swells,  ana 
the  deep  muttcrings  of  antagonistic  principles,  give  fearfial 
portent  of  the  storm  that  may  soon  toss  it  into  the  wildeit 
strife. 

It  is  the  great  struggle  of  the  past  and  the  future, — and 
the  Now  is  the  battle  field. 

When  America  parted  with  the  dominion  of  the  motfaff 
country,  our  fathers  exhibited  profound  moderation  anl 
wisdom  in  their  actwna.    They  left  a  large  infusion  of  catk- 
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servative  cement  both  in  the  State  fabric  and  in  social  Hie. 
Their  theoretical  views,  they  put  forth  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  other  instruments  of  \vTiting,  which 
contain  many  excellent  things  no  doubt,  and,  naturally, 
some  hard  to  prove.  Our  ancestors  acted  promptly  on  the 
easy  and  certain,  and  these  matters  "hard  to  be  imder- 
stood"   they  left,  —  in  the   Declaration.     The  ingenious 

Eintleman  who  induced  the  obdurate  monkeys  to  restore 
s  caps  on  imitative  principles,  must  have  published  the 
story  as  a  parable.  Tlie  continental  nations  have  always 
been  as  prone  to  imitate  us, —  the  imitation  is  too  exact  to 
fulfil  the  spirit,  though  it  complies  with  the  letter  of  the 
design.  They  forget  we  stood  at  the  bottom  of  the  tree  and 
{Hcked  up  our  caps.  They  on  the  top  threw  theirs  away 
entirely ;  and  France  mounted  instead  the  bloody  red  cap, 
which,  in  very  mockery,  is  called  liberty.  We  are  not 
going  to  trespass  on  history.  AVe  have  come  here,  as  to  the 
starting  point,  whence  grew  that  startling  spirit  of  radical- 
ism,— (not  in  politics  only,)  whose  rude  and  desolating 
progress,  has  awakened  many  a  pure  but  frightened  heart, 
to  look  back  on  the  past,  and  cling  to  every  form  of  conser- 
vative energy  which  seems  to  promise  safety  for  the  future ; 
and  hoary  fallacies  are  disinterred,  to  bolster  the  failing 
hopes  of  the  regeneration  of  freedom,  as  Louis  Phillippe  dug 
1^  the  bones  of  the  Emperor,  to  place  beneath  his  tottering 
fluone. 

Philosophy  has  ever  offered  her  aid  to  religion.  Slip 
bis  never  deemed  that  she  needed  strength  herself  But 
Hlgion,  knowing  her  work,  is  by  to  sustain  in  the  hour 
iF  trial  the  substantial  and  real  philosophy,  which  be- 
Idws  to  a  practical  and  common  sense  world,  conscious 
€JF  Its  own  transient  existence,  and  seeking  in  this  life  no 
ittore  than  a  comparative  excellence,  leaving  perfection  to 
the  strong  nurture  of  eternity.  Two  schools  stand  up  in 
deadly  conflict,  and  scorn  her  offered  compromise.  The 
one  looks  to  man's  self-regeneration ;  the  other  goes  back 
for  defence  to  old  feudal  citadels,  long  since  deemed  unten- 
able. There  are  allies,  who  taken  with  their  seeming  pur- 
poses rally  around  each,  with  th§ir  separate  scheme  of 
{diilosophical  hope.  And  others,  who  vainly  mediate  to 
aetde  these  jarring  elements  on  principles  at  all  common  to 
dUier.    They  will  never  meet,  but  on  principles  known  to 
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neither.  They  can  find  no  common  ground,  imtil  thw 
learu  the  great  truth  which  strikes  away  the  l)asis  of  aU 
their  hopes,  and  makes  their  struggle  groundless.  In  the 
doctrine  of  liurnan  depravity  and  the  vicarious  atonement 
alone  can  this  conflict  cease.  ■  There  radicalism  learns  fliat 
self-regeneration  is  a  hopeless  dream;  and  conservatism 
finds  its  only  citadel.  The  baseless  faith  in  antique  fomw 
vanishes  befoi-e  the  ever  living,  ever  youthful  principle  of 
sober  gospel  truth,  "  the  same  yesterday,  to  day  and  for- 
ever;" while  its  unsjxiakable  mysteries  rebuke  with  thdr 
hidden  glories  the  prying  progress  of  rationalism. 

But  we  know  not  the  day  or  the  hour  fixed  bv  infinite 
wisdom  for  tiie  final  triumph  of  the  church ;  and,  until  thenj 
this  worldly  conflict  is  full  of  interest  to  us.  We  have 
glanced  at  it,  because  in  the  fore  front  of  its  literary  expo- 
nents is  found  the  novehst.  In  France,  he  strives  to  pot 
out  the  line  of  demarcation  between  vice  and  virtiie* 
Human  and  sinful  passions  become  objects  of  w^orship,  and 
a  sensual  and  devilish  materialism  strikes  at  once  at  ibe 
root  of  morals  and  lh(»,  foundations  of  society.  The  incai^ 
nate  wickedness  of  Sue's  Salamander  horrifies  every  better 
impulse  of  the  heart,  until  its  base  atrocity  sinks  into  insig- 
nificance by  the  leveling  Kourierism  of  the  Wandering 
Jew,  with  its  awful  picture  of  lust  in  the  very  arms  of  death. 
The  horrible"  idea  nev^er  could  have  been  generated  in 
but  a  Frenchman's  breast,  nor  there,  until  every  princi 
of  morality  wa»  cast  loose,  and  innate  depravity  raged 
all  the  enepgy  (rf  hoj^eless  hell.  In  Germany,  the 
has  dreampt  on,  wandering  in  sleepy  haziness  to  the  hi 
places  of  meiapliysics,  until  religion  and  philosophy 
blended  into  one;  and  the  helpless,  heavy  dreamer 
on  the  active  world  with  unmitigated  doubt.  Thfe  EngiUI 
mind  has  borrowed  from  both,  and  we  liavci  a  delightM 
melange  of  dreamy,  mysterious  and  refined  vice;  the  tone^ 
it  is  true,  is  lowered;  —  the  FiUglish  stomach  is  not  yet  abk 
to  stand  the  unqualified  putridity  of  l^Vonch  morals.  Mr. 
Bulwer,  or  rather  Sir  Edward,  has  made  some  decided 
strides ;  but  his  present  domestic  position,  seems  so  natural 
a  fruit  of  his  philosophic  dreams,  that  we  hope  the  tree  will 
be  judged  accordingly,  and  his  country  exhibit  new  proofii 
of  that  fine  old  prejudice  of  which  he  complains  in  ^^Eng* 
land  and  the  English,"  that  prefers  the  rule  of  a  medioot 
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statesman,  with  domestic  virtue,  to  the  sway -of  genius 
without  it.  It  is  true,  he  has  written  more  than  one  book 
of  sound  and  healthy  principles; — and  some  of  nearly 
neutral  tint ;  but  Paul  Cliiford  strikes  at  the  root  of  social 
order;  Ernest  Maltravers,  at  that  of  social  virtue;  and  Eu- 
sene  Aram,  at  the  principles  of  justice.  *'The  Student"  is 
filled  with  tlie  vain  dreams  of  human  perfcctability,  and  the 
vainer  dreams  of  a  salvation  without  Christ.  In  all,  he  has 
borrowed  largely  from  the  French  and  German  schools, 
though  he  has  brought  to  the  task  powers  infinitely  more 
acute,  and  allurements  more  refined,  but  therefore,  only 
more  insidious  and  dangerous.  This  habit  of  following 
the  continental  mind,  is  not  new  in  England,  while  it  be- 
trays no  want  of  originality, — for  in  every  instance  it  has 
worked  the  borrowed  mine,  far  more  thoroughly  and  im- 
derstandingly.  Even  Shakspeare  has  taken  many  of  his 
plots  from  Italy;  and  Milton  followed  Dante  for  a  moment, 
only  to  pass  him  to  an  immeasurable  distance.  This  may, 
in  part,  be  owing  to  the  want  of  that  encouragement  by 
fipee  governments  to  literature,  which  despotisms  have  gene- 
lally  granted.  They  are  forestalled,  but  not  surpassed. 
It  is  a  great  mistake,  that  literature  has  ever  flourished  un- 
der free  governments. 

.  Judge  Meek,  in  an  oration,  delivered  before  the  societies 
at  Franklin  University,  in  lauding  our  institutions,  falls  into 
diis  error.  History  refutes  him  at  every  step;  Hoijier  lived 
kl  the  days  of  Grecian  despotism;  Homce  agd  V irgil,  imder 
ibe  Emperors ;  Dante,  Cervantes,  Tasso,  Alfieri,  and  a  host 
fif  European  giants,  all  under  despotic  governments ;  Shak- 
■peare,  under  England's  almost  absolute  queen ;  Bacon,  un- 
der her  tyrant  successor.  This  is  not  unnatural.  Free  gov- 
cnunents  take  their  tone  from  the  uneducated  and  unrefined 
masses,  who  confine  their  attention  to  the  useful  and  imme- 
diately practical;  the  natural,  and  not  the  intellectual  and 
qriritual.  They  pay  the  taxes  and  bear  the  burden,  and 
are  chary  of  applying  revenue  to  objects  whose  good  is  re- 
mote and  reactive;  —  not  within  the  scope  of  their  vision, 
and  almost  beyond  the  province  which  uneducated  reason 
can  traverse.  ^  ^ 

In  despotisms,  tlie  rich  bear  co9iparatively  the  smaller 
portion  of  the  taxation,  and  are  more  indiflferent  to  the  dis- 
bursements; they  give  tone  to  the  government;  they  are 
Vol.  I No.  2.  9 
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refined  and  educated ;  they  can  appreciate  and  understand 
remote  benefits,  and  comprehend  the  action  of  mind  on 
matter;  the  utility  of  elevated  refinement  and  the  supre- 
macy of  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  over  the  base  and 
material.  It  is  not,  therefore,  wonderful  that  they  have  en* 
couraged  literary  effort,  wherever  free  from  political  inquiiy 
and  the  consideration  of  abuses.  But  to  return — if  thp  pio- 
fane  novels  are  lending  tlieir  aid  largely  to  a  systematie 
overthrow  of  moral  restraint  and  Christian  truth,  are  the 
religious  novels  doing  any  thing  to  counteract  the  evfll 
We  think  not.  We  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  religious 
novels  cannot  be  written,  which  may  produce  good.  Ths 
Christian  world  seems  agreed  that  they  can ;  else,  why  do 
they  create  and  feed  a  taste  lor  this  species  of  literatuie 
among  the  yoimg,  as  is  evinced  in  the  quantity  of  niond 
fictions  dailv  issued  for  their  use:  —  and  even  build  reman- 
tic  stories  uix^n  hil)le  histories,  so  that  children  much  prefer 
them  to  the  Scripture  narrative,  because  "they  contain  so 
much  more." 

We  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  some  useful  religious  novds 
are  not  now  in  print;  but  we  do  say,  that  so  far  as  our  ac- 
quaintance with  them  extends,  religion  has  been  made  so 
subse^rvicnt  to  the  tale  and  its  romantic  interest,  that  lis 
good  influence  is  very  questionable.  In  most  of  them,  the 
tale  and  the  religious  instruction  run  along  in  parallel 
lines,  but  never  intermix.  The  tale  is  independent;  ths 
religion  interspersed,  in  the  shajie  of  dry  essays,  most  gene- 
rally skipped  by  the  impatient  reader,  who  finds  them  pM^ 
ticularly  prosy,  while  they  delay  his  approaches  to  the 
catastrophe.  Some,  as  Dunallen,  are  pieces  of  mawkish, 
lidiculous  sensibility,  without  a  good  practical  thought,  or 
an  action  in  accordance  with  sound  common  sense.  Otho^ 
like  (y'oelebs,  sicken  us  with  their  tedium,  and  are  consigned, 
as  that  would  be,  but  for  the  authoress's  name,  to  a  veiy 
early  oblivion. 

We  have  wandered  over  the  field  of  fictitious  literatuie^ 
it  must  l)e  confessed,  in  a  mther  desultory  manner,  and  it 
is  time  to  come  to  the  author  and  book  before  us.  The 
younger  Disraeli,  is  oq^  of  the  writers  we  have  menti<Hied, 
who  resorts  to  fiction  only,  or  at  least  principally,  to  enfoiee 
views  in  politics,  religion  and  philosophy,  which,  in  this 
light  and  superficial  ago,  would  hardly  obtain  a  healing^ 
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unless  in  company  with  incident  and  excitement.  We  have 
long  been  of  opinion,  that  he  is  in  literature,  rather  an  over- 
rated man.  His  first  essay  in  Vivian  Gray  promised  well; 
it  was  a  defective  work,  but  still  contained  genius,  that  in- 
duced the  world  to  augur  favorably  of  tlie  future.  His 
subsequent  works,  though  superior,  have  not  fully  met  the 
public  expectation.  Yenetia  was  a  singular  attempt  to  de- 
fine what  Byron  might  have  been,  divested  of  the  incidents 
and  circumstances  which  surrounded  him,  and  which  enter 
Intimately  into  the  consideration  of  every  character,  and 
aie  a  part  of  its  composition ;  or,  what  he  might  have  been, 
had  he  Uved  long  enough  to  divest  himself  of  their  influ- 
ence. This  attempt  fails,  as  have  all  others,  to  rescue  from 
merited  contempt  and  abhorrence,  the  character  of  a  man 
like  his  own  Corsair,  of 

"One  virtue  with  a  thousand  crimes." 

CoNiNGSBY  is  chiefly  political ;  but  loose  and  indefinite  in 
its  views,  and  indicates  that  doubt  and  indecision  that  marks 
a  period  which  questions  all  things  in  the  present,  without 
a  sufficient  clearness  in  the  perception  of  the  future,  to 
offer  any  sure  substitute  for  what  it  destroys.  There  is  in 
it  a  strong  leaning  to  the  past,  and  a  hankering  after  the 
barbarous  massiveness  of  feudalism,  generated  by  the  ina- 
bility to  perceive  any  other  conservative  influence  to  pre- 
fve  from  utter  materialism  the  active  radicalism  and  soul- 
utilitarianism  of  to-day.  The  work  before  us  touches 
more  largely  on  religious  notions  than  the  former  ones, 
though  several  favorite  views  in  politics  and  philosophy 
are  a^^ain  advanced.  We  di  not  deny  to  Mr.  D'Israeli  a 
.OOQsiderable  share  of  talent,  notwithstanding  the  opinion  we 
have  expressed  as  to  his  reputation  ;  and  the  work  we  are 
considering  contains  more  thought  and  juster  views  than 
any  other  from  his  pen.  The  want  of  clearness  and  prac- 
tical distinctness  is  however  still  apparent,  and  results,  we 
think,  largely  from  the  bent  of  the  age,  to  which  we  have 
more  than  once  alluded.  Mr.  D'Israeli  is  only  one  of  its 
exponents,  and  feels  with  his  cotemporaries,  but  does  not 
comprehend  the  unsatisfying  character  of  all  philosophy 
and  metaphysical  inquiry,  not  based  directly  and  faithfully 
Ml  BavelatioD. 
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The  yearning  after  truth,  without  a  conception  of  ki 
fountain,  imparts  to  the  heart  active  impulses  in  research| 
while  the  labynthine  path  of  unaided  reason  leads  hope- 
lessly to  interminable  disappointment.  Divided  with  the 
excitemenrs  of  ambition  and  the  delig^hts  of  fashionable 
society,  this  feeling,  in  snch  men,  exhausts  itself  in  the 
visionary  speculations  of  imas:it]ary  life,  instead  of  racking 
the  soul  through  the  uncertain  and  painful  spiritual  eziflU 
ence  of  a  Channing,  or  the  ceaseless  instability  of  poor 
Blanco  White.  Oppressed  with  the  material  spirit  of  the 
acre,  our  author  is  ignorant  where  to  find  relief;  and  par- 
taking unconsciously  the  evil,  seeks  in  principles,  equally 
unspiritual,  though  seemingly  elevated  by  an  apparent;  imC 
not  real  sympathy  with  the  moral  and  intellectual,  to  find 
the  remedy  for  the  sordid  principles  of  action  daily  devel- 
oped around  him. 

A  slight  sketch  of  the  book  will  enable  us  better  to  illns- 
trate  ;  and  our  views  will  be  enforced  as  we  reach  the  pa^ 
sages  on  which  they  are  founded. 

Tancred,  the  hero,  is  the  son  of  a  duke,  reared  in  seclih 
sion  and  with  care,  and  free  from  the  usual  temptations  of 
the  wealthy  nobility.  Upon  coming  of  age,  to  the  aston- 
ishment ot  his  parents,  he  exhibits  an  earnest  desire  to  visit 
the  Holy  Land,  for  objects  we  w\\\  presently  quote,  and 
whose  visionary  character,  though  singular,  are  easily  im- 
agmable  in  an  Englishman,  kept  by  circumstances  from 
those  channels,  in  which  the  hypochondria  of  the  natioB 
usually  dissipates  itself.  Reared  on  the  viands,  prepared  by 
"an  hereditary  chiefs  who  gave  dinners  of  the  time  of  the 
continental  blockade,''  dyspepsia,  the  natural  disease  of  his 
people,  naturally  supervened  ;  of  nervous  temperament,  its 
determination  was  to  the  brain,  instead  of  the  stomach; 
monomania,  rather  than  liver  complaint,  ensued  ;  the  Asian 
mystery,  in  the  place  of  ^^w^ro  enteretis.  Most  of  the 
youthful  English  noblemen  expend  this  by  "going  to  the 
Jews,"  as  Lord  Eskdale  remarks ;  Tancred,  never  having 
formed  their  acquaintance,  wishes  to  go  to  Jerusalem.  Be 
first  indicates  his  purpose  to  the  duke,  his  father,  in  a  coo- 
versation,  part  of  which  we  quote : 

Tancred  is  speaking: — "I  cannot  find  that  it  is  part  of 
my  duty  to  maintain  the  order  of  things,  for  I  will  not  call 
it  system,  which  at  present  prevails  in  our  country.    It 
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ins  to  me  it  cannot  last,  as  nothinsf  can  endure,  or  ought 
to  endure,  that  is  not  founded  on  principle ;  and  its  princi- 
ple I  have  not  discovered.  In  nothing,  whether  it  be  in 
religion  or  government,  or  measures,  sacfed  or  political  or 
social  life,  do  I  find  faith  ;  and  if  there  be  no  faith,  how  can 
there  be  duty  ?  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  religious  truth  ? 
Is  there  such  a  thing  as  political  right?  Is  there  such  a 
thing  as  social  prosperity?  Are  these  facts,  or  are  they 
mere  phrases?  Is  truth  in  oar  church?  Why,  then,  do 
you  support  dissent?  Who  has  a  right  to  govern  ?  The 
Bonarch?  You  have  robbed  him  of  his  prerogative.  The 
srisUxsracy?  You  confess  to  me  that  wo  exist  by  suffer- 
Mcsi  The  people?  They  themselves  tell  you  they  are 
aallities." 

^You  are  going  into  first  principles,"  said  the  duke. 
"Give  me,  then,  second  principles,"  replied  his  son  ;  "give 
me  any." 

The  astonished  duke  tries  the  "general  prosperity"  ar- 
gument, and  inter  alia^  the  rail  roads,  with  their  attendant 
benefit  of  furnishing  work  to  the  poor. 
■  Tancred  replies: — "I  see  nothing  in  this  fresh  dovelope- 
ment  of  material  industry,  but  fresh  causes  of  moral  deteri- 
ontion.  You  have  announced  to  the  millions,  that  their 
welfare  is  to  be  tested  by  the  amount  of  their  wages.  You 
propose  for  their  conduct  the  least  ennobling  of  all  impulses; 
-if  all  the  vices  of  a  middle  class  are  to  be  attributed  to  such 
en  absorbing  motive — why  are  we  to  believe  that  the  peo- 
flle  should  be  more  pure,  or  that  they  should  escape  the 
catastrophe  of  the  policy  that  confounds  the  happiness  with 
the  wealth  of  nations?" 

The  duke  suggests,  "You  should  not  forget  we  live  in 
an  artificial  state." 

The  son  retorts  :  "  So  I  often  hear,  sir ;  but  where  is  the 
ilt?  Art  is  order,  method,  harmonious  results,  obtained  by 
fine  and  powerful  principles.  I  see  no  art  in  our  condition. 
The  people  have  ceased  to  be  a  nation.  They  are  a  crowd, 
ind  only  kept  in  some  rude  provisional  discipline  by  the 
remains  of  that  old  system  which  tliey  are  daily  destroying." 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  many  of  these  propo- 
sitions; though  whether  "the  remains  of  that  old  system 
would  ej9fect  the  regeneration  Mr.  D'Israeli  here  and  else- 
where evidently  thinks  they  are  capable  o(  is  matter  of  con- 
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siderable  doubt.  'It  is  past  and  con  never  return.  It  wm 
better  than  the  present  perhaps.  If  the  substitute  id  tht 
future  will  be  as  ^ood,  can  be  solved  by  time  alone. 

But  Tancred  has  desires  quite  beyond  feudalism.  The 
old  duke,  very  much  puzzled,  anxiously  inquires  his  wishe^ 
and  his  son  exclaims: 

"  If  an  aneei  would  but  visit  our  house  as  he  visited  the 
house  of  Lot !" 

"  Ans^els  have  performed  their  part,"  said  the  duke,  "we 
have  received  instruciion  from  one  higher  than  angels.  It 
is  enoucrh  for  all  of  us." 

'^It  is  not  enough  for  me,"  said  lord  Montacute.  It  was 
not  enoucrh  for  the  Apostles;  forthouu[h  they  listened  tbihe 
sermon  on  the  mount,  and  partook  of  the  first  commuiiioD, 
it  was  still  necessary  that  hi-:  should  appear  to  them  again 
and  promise  them  a  Comforter."  The  duke  is  still  mora 
perplexed,  nor  does  his  son's  final  developement  of  his  plae 
much  relieve  him.  He  proposes  to  make  a  pil^rrimaj^e  to 
the  Holy  Sepulchre.  All  divine  revelations  having:  been 
made  in  the  Holy  Land,  he  thinks  in  the  sacred  locality 
alone  can  he  expect  to  learn  *^  What  is  i3uTY  and  what  is 
Faith?  what  ought  I  to  Do  and  what  ought  I  to  Bb- 

LIEVE?" 

The  mother  is  very  much  opposed  to  his  going  to  Jerusa- 
lem, for  fear  of  the  fever  and  the  Arabs.  Various  methode 
of  prevention  are  resorted  to.  A  bishop,  hi£:h  in  influence^ 
at  her  request,  attempts  to  dissuade  him.  In  vain, — **lha 
bishop  was  as  liule  able  as  the  duke  to  indicate  the  priiicii 
pie  on  which  the  presentorder  of  thinofs  is  founded  ;  neither 
faith  nor  its  consequence,  duty,  were  at  all  illustrated  or  ill* 
vicrorated  by  his  handling."  Lord  Eskdale,  a  man  of  tad 
and  worldly  experience,  advises  tfiat  they  should  consentto 
his  project,  consume  as  much  time  as  possible  in  prepars- 
tiou,  and  meanwhile  subject  him  to  the  allurements  of  m^ 
ciety.  The  plan  nearly  succeeded  more  than  once.  He 
becomes  inleresred  in  a  "Lady  Constance,  who  talked  like 
a  married  woman,  was  artificial,  yet  easy,  and  liaTiOff 
guanoed  her  mind  by  reading  French  novels,  had  a  varielT 
of  conclusions  on  all  social  topics,  which  she  drew  forth 
with  unfaltering  promptness,  and  with  the  well  arranged 
air  of  an  impromptu." 

He  was  soon  cared  of  this  penchant,  by  her  indiealiiig 
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the  character  of  her  mind  and  attainnrients  in  the  course  of 
a  morninsf  visit. 

•'After  makincr  herself  very  agrreeable,  lady  Constance 
took  up  a  book  which  was  at  hand,  and  said  '  Do  yon  4<now 
this?'  And  Tancred,  opening  a  volume  which  he  had 
never  seen,  and  then  tiirnin&f  to  its  title  pagre,  found  it  was 
•The  Revelations  of  Chaos,'  a  startling  work  just  pub- 
lished, and  of  which  a  rumor  had  reached  him." 
•  ""No,  I  have  not  seen  it." 

"I  will  lend  it  to  you,  if  you  like.  It  explains  every 
thinjf." 

**It  must,  indeed,  be  a  very  remarkable  book,"  said  Tan- 
ered.  "To  judj^e  from  the  title,  the  subject  is  rather  ob- 
scure." 

"No  longer  so,"  said  lady  Constance.  It  is  treated  scien- 
tifically; everything  is  explained  by  ^eolovy  and  astron- 
omy, and  in  that  way.  It  shows  you  exactly  how  a  star  is 
ibrnQed  ;  nothing  can  be  so  pretty  !  A  cluster  of  vapor — 
the  cream  of  the  milky  way — a  sort  of  celestial  cheese — 
churned  into  liufht — you  must  read  it, — 'tis  charmingf." 

"  Nobody  ever  saw  a  star  formed,"  said  Tancred.  "  Per- 
haps not.  You  must  read  the  *  Revelations ;'  it  is  all  ex- 
plained. But  what  is  most  interestincr,  is  the  way  in  which 
man  has  been  developed.  You  know  all  is  developement. 
The  principle  is  perpetually  ffoingf  on.  First,  there  was 
DOthinfif;  then  there  was  something^ ;  then — I  forget  the 
rest — I  think  there  were  shells,  then  6shes  ;  then  we  come, 
— let  me  see,  did  we  come  next?  Never  mind  that,  we 
came  at  last.  And  the  next  change,  there  will  be  something 
very  superior  to  us, — something  with  wings.  Ah!  that's 
h;  we  were  fishes,  and  I  believe  we  will  be  crows.  But 
yon  must  read  it." 

**  I  do  not  believe  I  ever  was  a  fish,"  said  Tancred.  **  Oh  ! 
Bat  it  is  all  proved:  you  must  not  argue  on  my  rapid 
sintch  ;  read  the  book.  It  is  impossible  to  contradict  any 
thin^  in  it.  You  understand,  it  is  all  science  ;  it  is  not  like 
those  books,  in  which  one  says  one  thing  and  another  the 
oontrary,  and  both  may  be  wrong.  Everything  is  proved, 
—by  geology,  you  know.  You  see  exactly  how  every  thing 
ii  inade;  how  many  worlds  there  have  been;  how  long 
they  lasted  ;  what  went  befoi'e,  what  comes  next.  We  are 
a  link  in  the  chain,  as  inferior  animals  were  that  pieceded 
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us:  we,  in  turn,  shall  be  superior;  all  that  will  re 
us  will  be  some  relics  in  a  new  red  sandstone.  Th 
velopement.     We  had  fins,  —  we  may  have  wings. 

''I -was  a  fish,  and  I  shall  be  a  crow,"  said  Tat 
himself,  when  the  hall  door  closed  on  him.  "  Whi 
itual  mistress !  and  yesterday,  for  a  moment,  I 
dreamed  of  kneeling  with  her  at  the  Holy  Sep 
We  offer  no  excuse  tor  this  lonor  extract;  those  wl 
read  that  most  puerile  of  puerilities,  "  the  Vestiges  < 
tion,"  will  appreciate  what  we  think  is  the  best  crit 
its  merits  we  have  seen,  and  which  is  about  as  grav 
work  deserves. 

Tancred  next  forms  an  acquaintance  with  Sidor 
with  several  other  characters  in  Coning^sby,  reapj 
this  work.  By  the  way,  Sidonia  is  a  favorite  w 
Disraeli.  We  have  seen  several  attempts  to  indii 
prototype ;  none  of  which  satisfy.  We  think  he  is  d 
to  represent  the  author's  ideal  of  his  own  character,  i 
with  the  wealth  and  position  of  one  of  the  Rothschi 

He  naturally  agfrees  with  Tan.cred,  in  the  belief 
spirit  of  regeneration  can  only  be  revived  in  the  lex 
its  orisrin,  and  the  "  Asian  Mystery"  is  with  him  i 
In  Tancred,  we  can  easily  understand  it ;  but  as  an 
siot)  in  the  mouth  of  such  a  character  as  Sidonin's 
cated  as  an  article  of  the  author's  faith,  the  proble 
soluble.  If  there  is  any  serious  idea,  it  seems  a 
cross  between  Rabinical  expectations  and  Milleniun 
cism,  though  before  the  book  closes,  it  takes  an  infi 
Mahometanism,  with  sorue  tincture  of  Pagan  Mythc 

It  may  be,  he  had  no  more  serious  notion  than  t 
little  catit  to  his  favorite  character,  so  as  to  assiniili 
more  nearly  to  his  age. 

Tancred  again  finds  a  fascinating  object,  in  ladj 
and  Bellair,  "because  she  had  a  soul,"  as  he  says,  • 
a  celestial  hue."  They  are  now  in  the  19lh  c 
Nobody  now  thinks  about  heaven.  They  never  d 
anofels.  All  their  existetice  is  concentrated  in  ste£ 
and  "railways." 

Spiritual  as'was  his  nature,  Tancred  very  nearly 
a  married  woman  as  his  companion  to  the  Holy  Sep 
wb^nihe  is  roused  frorn  his  dream  hy  her  projectin 
rottd  (d  Jerasalem ;  and  shortly  after  is  totally  disenll 
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by  discovering  his  "  celestial"  tnislreas  was  an  inveterate 
aiock  gambler. 

Dnring  his  enthraiment,  hs  dines  with  Sidonia,  whose 
service  and  dinner  are  described  very  admirably.  The  table 
tftik  is  interesting,  and  worth  a  perusal,  as  illustrative  of  the 
miztuce  of  good  and  evil,  truth  and  error  works  of  this 
character  exhibit. 

Tancred  announces  his  intended  departure,  in  a  very 
lingular  sneer  for  an  Englishman  to  indulge:  "I  go,"  he 
■ays,  "to  n  land  that  has  never  been  blessed  with  that 
'\fatal  drotlery"  caWed  a  representative  government,  though 
Omnipotence  once  designcMl  to  trace  out  the  polity  which 
■hould  rule  it."  The  author  has  given  us  a  happier,  be- 
eaase  truer  epithet,  in  the  phrase  "  statistical  imposture," 
which  occurs  in  some  remarks  on  the  Konse  of  Commons. 
We  concur,  too,  in  the  following  views  put  into  Tancred's 
mouth :  "  We  live  at  present  under  the  empire  of  general 
ideas.  But  the  public  have  not  invented  these  ideas.  They 
have  adopted  them  from  convenience.  Men  obey  a  general 
impulse ;  they  bow  before  an  external  necessity,  whether 
far  resistance  or  action.     IndividualUy  is  dead." 

Sidonia  makes  some  good  remarks  on  the  doctrine  of  de- 
'  velopeoient,  and  advances  his  favorite  theory  of  races :  "All 
ia  race,"  says  he,  "  there  is  no  other  truth,"  which  is  cer- 
tunly  a  very  wholesale  dogma.  "  Races,  to  preserve  their 
pority,  must  live  in  deserts,  and  never  mix  the  blood ;"  all 
«f  which  is  the  platform  for  another  favorite  theory,  namely, 
that  the  Jews  and  Arabs  are  the  great  races  of  mankind. 

Tancred,  after  his  Jast  disappointment,  hastily  procures 
bis  letters  of  credit  and  recommendation,  and  departs  for 
Jerusalem,  that  holy  city,  which,  according  to  Mr.  D'Tsraeh, 
*will  ever  remain  tJie  appanage  either  of  Israel  or  Ishmael," 
and  which  even  a  scion  of  the  house  of  Coburg  would  be 
'  BO  more  likely  to  retain  than  the  Godfreys  and  Baldwins 
«fo)d. 

There  he  kneels  at  the  tomb  of  the  Saviour;  but  the  ex- 
yacted  angel  fails  to  appear.  As  some  solace  to  his  disap- 
pointment, he  forms  an  acquaintance  with  a  most  angelic 
Jewess,  with  whom  he  holds  converse,  worth  reading,  as 
ozemplifying  the  loose  views  of  this  new  class  of  theological 
tMchers.  It  is  loo  long  to  extract ;  the  lady  occupies  pn^ty 
faigb  ground  in  relation  to  the  race  of  Israel ;  pt^tk  sdqn  ' 
Vol.  I.— No.  2.  Ip 
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very  puzzling  questions  to  her  new  acquaintance,  and  con- 
cludes that  they  liave  in  common  some  points  of  interait 
"  We  agree,"  she  says,  "  that  half  Christendom  worships  a 
Jewess,  and  the  other  half  a  Jew."  '^  Now,  let  me  ask  yoa 
one  more  question.  Which  do  you  think  should  bathe 
su|)erior  race,  the  worshiped  or  the  worshipers?" 

The  visit  to  the  Sepulchre  having  produced  no  revebe 
lation,  he  proceeds  to  Mount  Sinai,  where  Mr.  D'lsnieli^ 
prejudices  of  race  might  well  fix  a  higher  local  spirituality 
than  even  in  Jerusalem.  On  the  way,  he  is  captured  by 
Arabs,  instigated  by  one  Fakredeen ;  the  most  deli^htiiil 
compound  of  self-admitted  rascality  and  confessed  scoun- 
drel ism  imaginable ;  whose  life  is  intrigue,  and  whose  lux- 
ury is  his  debts,  '^the  dear  companions,"  as  he  calls  theoi^ 
"that  never  desert  me."  All  my  knowledge  of  humaa  na- 
ture is  owing  to  them :  it  is  in  managing  my  affairs  that  I 
have  sounded  the  depths  of  the  human  heart,  recognized  all 
the  combinations  of  human  character,  developed  my  own 
powers,  and  mastenid  the  resources,  of  others.  O!  m 
debts,  I  feel  your  presence  like  that  of  guardian  ane^els !  U 
I  be  lazy,  you  prick  me  to  action  ;  if  elate,  you  subauemeto 
reflection  ;  and  thus  it  is  you  alone  that  can  secure  thatflpa- 
tinuous  yet  controlled  cner£{y,  which  conquers  mankind."    ' 

This  gentleman  finds  many  a  protQtype  in  English  soci- 
ety ;  but  we  think  him  far  too  civilized  for  an  eastern  at- 
mosphere. Upon  acquaintance,  he  becomes  quite  captt 
vatcd  by  Tancred, — ^^ mesmerized"  he  says,  and  permili 
him  to  prosecute  his  pilgrimage  to  Sinai.  We  wonder  h^ 
did  not  first  try  the  prophet^s  tomb  at  Mecca,  after  the  viewi 
expressed  to  Fakredeen. 

^4Iow  do  you  know,"  said  the  prince,  "that  Mahomel 
was  not  inspired  ?" 

^^  Far  be  it  from  me  to  impugn  the  divine  commissioQ  of 
any  of  the  seed  of  Abraham,"  replied  Tancred,  "There  an 
doctors  of  our  church,  who  recognize  the  sacred  office  of 
Mahomet,  though  they  hold  it  to  be  what  divine  comniil- 
sions,  with  the  great  exception,  have  ever  l)een,  limited  and 
local." 

At  Sinai,  Tancred  at  length  sees  the  angel,  who  is  evi- 
dently a  modern  angel  of  the  nineteenth  century,  with  a 
nice  combination  of  practical  sense  and  unreal  humbugs 
quit6  suited  to  the  times. 
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Speaking  of  what  Mr.  Disraeli  calls  "  the  Intellectual 
Golony  of  Arabia,"  and  common  people,  *'  Christendom," 
he  remarks  with  a  ^[ood  deal  of  tnith : 

"  Discontented,  thejr  attribute  their  sufferings  to  the  prin- 
ciples to  which  they  owe  all  their  happiness,  and  in  rece- 
ding from  which  they  have  become  proportionably  misera- 
Ue.  They  have  hankered  after  other  Gods  than  the  God 
of  Sinai  and  of  Calvary,  and  they  have  achieved  only  des- 
olation. Now  they  despair.  But  the  eternal  principles 
thlit  controlled  barbarian  rigor,  can  alone  cope  with  morbid 
eiTilization."  The  remedy  is  by  no  means  made  clear  by 
the  celestial  intcl  iigence.  He  proceeds  thus :  ^^  The  equality 
of  man  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  sovereignty  of 
God.  The  longing  for  fraternity  can  never  be  satisfied,  but 
by  the  sway  of  a  common  Father.  The  relations  between 
Jehovah  and  his  creatures  can  be  neither  too  numerous  nor 
too  near.  In  the  increased  'distance  between  God  and  man, 
have  grown  up  all  these  developements  that  have  made  life 
mournful.  Cease,  then,  to  seek  in  a  vain  philosophy  the 
■olation  of  the  social  problem  that  perplexes  you.  An- 
Doance  the  sublime  and  solacitig  doctrine  of  theocratic 
ef¥(tdity  ;"  which  doctrine,  with  the  wisdom  common  to 
oracles,  the  angel  leaves  undefined,  both  in  comprehension 
nA  detail. 

The  result  of  this  interview  is  a  violent  fever,  during ' 
which  Tancred  is  visited  by  the  beautiful  Jewess,  (who  by 
the  way  rejoices  in  the  name  of  Eva,)  and  has  his  case 
beated  with  a  little  quackery,  which  I  dare  say  the  faculty 
will  condemn ;  but  the  patient  got  well. 

He  has  another  theological  and  metaphysical  talk  with 
his  mistress,  which  was  probably  interesting  to  them,  and 
may  be  to  our  readers ;  but  we  have  only  space  to  say  that 
it  closes  with  Tancred's  annunciation  of  his  project  for 
Earopean  regeneration : 

"  Send  forth,"  sajrs  he,  "  a  great  thought,"  from  the  East 
of  eoune,  ''  and  you  again  remodel  all  their  institutions, 
Aange  their  principles  of  action,  and  breathe  a  new  spirit 
into  the  whole  scope  of  their  existence." 

Eva  replies,  "It  is  impossible.  Europe  is  too  proud, 
vith  its  new  command  over  nature,  to  listen  even  to 
ptmhetB." 

Tancred  derides  their  oommand  over  nature,  and  quotes 
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the  potatoe  rot,  as  "  already  shaking  empires,  and  threaten- 
ing the  fate  of  nations." 

Here  the  lovers  part,  and  Tancred  visits  Fakredeen,  wbo 
proceeds  with  him  to  see  the  queen  of  "  the  Ausary."  The 
locality  of  this  people  is  unknown  to  us ;  but  from  certua 
indications,  we  are  disposed  to  fix  it  in  the  Moon. 

They  are  well  received,  and  introduced  to  a  temple  of 
the  old  heathen  gods,  where  our  spiritual  hero  comes  within 
an  ace  of  worshiping  Apollo. 

The  queen  is  much  smitten  with  him,  and  endeavon  lo 
detain  him.  He  escapes,  of  course,  by  one  of  those  conve- 
nient  accidents  proper  to  novel  writers,  and  makes  his  wav 
to  Jerusalem,  pretty  well  cured  of  his  dyspepsia  by  the  air 
and  exercise,  of  which  he  had  partaken  liberally.  In  hii 
first  interview  with  Eva,  after  his  return,  she  charges  him 
with  change : 

"  You  no  longer  believe  me  in  Arabia." 

"  Why,  thou  art  my  Arabia !"  said  Tancred,  advandng 
and  kneeling  at  her  side.  "  The  angel  of  Arabia  and  of  my 
life  and  spirit !  Talk  not  to  me  of  faltering  faith ;  mine  is 
intense.  Talk  not  to  me  of  leaving  a  divine  cause.  Why, 
thou  art  my  cause,  and  thou  art  most  divine." 

A  few  words  of  tenderness  follow  ;  her  head  sinks  on'his 
shoulder,  and  she  faints.  At  this  most  interesting  juncture^ 
Tancred  hears  his  name  shouted,  and  his  suite  appear  with 
the  information  that  his  father  and  mother  are  in  Jerusalem. 

The  tale  readers  are  left  in  the  lurch.  How  the  duke 
and  duchess  relished  the  idea  of  a  Jewess  daughter-in-law  T 
whether  Tancred  married  her,  or  got  cured  of  his  love-fit, 
as  he  had  been  of  his  dyspepsia.?  or  even  whether  the  younff 
lady  survived  the  fainting,  are  matters  unrevealed.  It  it 
true,  we  may  believe  the  latter,  on  the  modern  faith,  that 
death  for  love,  like  angels'  visits,  has  ceased;  but,  as  it  may 
be  a  part  of  the  "  Asian  mystery,"  it  is  unsafe  to  rest  wholly 
on  this  supposition. 

We  think,  on  the  whole,  the  book  as  worthy  a  perusal  as 
any  of  its  class.  It  has  some  truths ;  some  speculationi^ 
curious  and  interesting,  as  exhibitions  of  the  struggle  of  the 
natural  heart,  to  find  out  its  own  pathway  to  immortality, 
and  strikingly  developcs  the  tendency  of  Spiritual  yearnings 
without  gospel  light,  to  press  towards  the  tangible  for  ooD- 
isolation  and  hope,  putting  aside  God's  simple  plan,  and 
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nmd  by  the  materialism  of  the  age  to  find  in  the  substan- 
tial and  earthly,  sympathies  more  accordant  with  mere, 
homan  nature.  This  "  AsiaD  Mystery"  is,  we  suppose,  con^ 
nected  with  the  feeling,  and  the  "  universal  theocracy"  is 
Borne  a  Uttle  spiritualized. 

We  are  pleased  with  the  strong  pride  of  race,  exhibited 
by  one,  whose  affinities  are  with  a  people,  hitherto  maligned, 

Eraecuted  and  degraded ;  and  though  we  do  not  know  how 
r  the  claim  of  universal  power,  set  up  for  them  in  Tancred 
and  Coningsby  is  true,  yet  we  are  aware,  they  exercise  a 
larae  influence  on  the  present  political  relations  of  the  world. 

h  is  difficult  to  define  any  one  thing,  particularly,  as  the 
design  of  this  publication;  the  "Asian  Mystery"  will  hardly 
answer  before  the  Millennium,  if  then ;  but  in  the  mean 
time,  we  see  no  harm  in  Mr.  Disraeli's  usin^  it  for  any  pur- 
pose to  which  he  can  make  it  available.  Even  as  a  party 
watchword  in  parliament,  it  is  no  more  of  a  humbug  than 
many  in  daily  use.  A  disappointed  politician  and  literary 
dandy  like  "Young  England,"  may  find  it,  and  "Theo- 
cratic Equality,"  quite  as  intelligible  as  Pusey's  "Via 
Media,"  or  Sir  Robert  Maynooth's  grant,  and  make  as  much 
capital  out  of  it. 

We  cannot  close,  without  a  notice  of  the  green  spots  in 
Ifae  land  of  Mirage,  throi^h  which  we  have  come.  These 
aie  Freeniaii  and  Trueman,  two  unsophisticated  footmen 
fimn  the  duke's  estate,  who  move  over  the  romantic  and 
dreamy  East,  armed  with  their  traveling  knives  and  forks, 
yerytnuch  harassed  with  not  having  their  "meals  regu- 
lar," perplexed  for  "bla<iking  for  my  lord's  bbots,"  and 
maintaining  it  to  be  better  for  him  to  turn  Turk  than 
Pftpist,  it  "  being  in  a  manner  more  constitutional,"  because 
Twkey  has  a  right,  and  the  pope  none,  to  send  an  ambas- 
sador to  the  queen: 

"  I  should  not  like  to  turn  Turk,"  though,  said  Trueman, 
very  thoughtfully. 

**I  know  what  you  are  tliinking  of  John,"  said  Mr.  Free- 
man. "  You  are  thinking  if  anything  were  to  happen  to 
siljier  of  us  in  this  heathen  land,  where  we  should  get 
Quistian  burial."  *^ 

"Lord  love  you,  Mr.  Freeman,  no  I  was'nt.  I  was 
tfainking^of  a  glass  of  ale." 

«  Ah !"  sighed  Freepian,  "it  softens  the  heart  to  think  of 
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such  things  away  from  home.  Do  you  know,  John,  dme 
are  times  when  I  feel  very  queer, — there  are  indeed.  -I 
catched  myself  a  singing  'Sweet  Home'  one  night,  among 
these  savages  in  the  wilderness.  One  wants  consolatiani 
John,  sometimes, — one  does  indeed;  and  for  my  i>art,  I  do 
miss  the  family  and  the  home-brewed." 

We  agree  with  Freeman,  '4he  family,  if  not  the  home- 
brewed," is  worth  all  Mr.  D'Israeli's  philosophy,  "tbe 
Asian  Mystery"  included;  though  we  would  not  despiae 
Sidonia's  "Sevres  porcelain,"  or  the  good  dirmer  spread 
therein,  or  any  other  indication  of  progress  in  physical 
science.  In  religion  and  morals,  we  doubt  all  imprarve* 
ments,  not  known  to  certain  fishermen  who  lived 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago. 


ARTICLE  III. 

THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

The  Greneral  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
the  United  States  of  America  met,  agreeably  to  appQiiit> 
ment,  in  the  First  Presbyterian  (.^hurch  in  the  city  ot  Ridk- 
mond,  Virginia,  on  Thursday,  20th  May,  1847,  and 
dissolved,  according  to  the  fonns  of  the  Constituticm, 
Monday  evening,  the  31st  of  the  same  month.  It  is  a  ^jiatH 
fying  circumstance  that,  whatever  discrepancies  of  opmion 
exist  m  regard  to  the  wisdom  or  propriety  of  its  acts,  no 
imputation  has  yet  been  cast  upon  its  ^pirU,  Every  thing 
was  "done  decently  and  in  order." 

An  eye-witness  of  all  its  proceedings,  we  cheerfully  con- 
cede to  it  a  large  share  of  Christian  courtesy  and  brotherly 
affection,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence  of  this  temper,  ill 
debates  were  distinguished  by  the  dignity,  sobriety,  calm- 
ness and  moderation,  whic}i  became  the  ministers  of  the 
religion  of  Jesus.  Its  history,  indeed,  furnishes  — accoid- 
ing  ft)  the  view  whiq|li  we  shall  take  of  some  of  its  decisioitf 
— fresh  proofs  of  the  fallibility  of  man  in  his  best  estate; 
yet,  while  we  censure  what  we  deem  to  be  wrong,  we  lofiB 
to  linger  in  memory  upon  its  delightful  sessions — to  reeaD 
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diBCUssions,  in  which  the  temper  was  always  better  than 
tfie  argument — good  as  the  argument  sometimes  was — 
and  to  dwell  upon  the  faces  of  friends,  honored  as  brethren 
for  Christ's  sake,  and  respected,  as  men,  for  those  sterling 
qualities  of  the  head  and  the  heart,  which  dignify  and 
adorn  society. 

But  the  cup  of  human  pleasure  is  seldom  immixed.  Our 
recollections  of  this  Assembly  are  tinged  with  sorrow,  when 
we  encounter  upon  its  roll,  the  name  of  a  brother,  beloved 
in  the  Lord,  who  was  sitting  for  the  last  time  in  an  earthly 
court  of  the  Redeemer.  Our  readers  must  excuse  us  for 
ping  a  tear  at  the  grave  of  Pricis.  Though  unknown, 
ps,  to  many  of  them,  h^  was  knbwn  to  us — and  we 
often  admired  in, him  "  a  combination  and  a  form, 

Where  every  god  did  seem  to  set  his  seal 
To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man." 

His  noble  frame  was  atnie  index  to  his  noble  heart — 
the  home,  if  ever  earthly  bosom  were  the  home,  of  generous 
sentiments,  of  warm  affections,  and  of  manly  impulses. 
We  have  felt  the  cordial  grasp  of  his  hand — we  have 
abaied  the  hospitaHty  of  his  root — we  have  gone  with  him 
to  the  house  of  God — we'  have  been  cheered  by  his  play- 
fulness in  the  social  circle,  and  the  relations  of  the  past,  and 
file  love  which  we  bear  to  his  name;  exact  from  us  no  less 
an  o£fering  than  the  humble  tribute  which  we  here  pay  to 
his  memory.  He  is  joined,  we  trust,  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly and  church  of  tlie  first-born.  Cut  down  in  a  moment, 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  when  his  thoughts  were  turned 
to  his  family,  liis  friends  and  his  home.  The  suddenness 
of  his  departure,  proclaims  with  awful  emphasis :  "  Be  ye 
alao  ready,  for  in  such  an  hour  as  ye  know  not,  the  Son  of 
Han  cometh." 

DR.  HODOE's    sermon. 

The  Assembly  was  opened  vnih  a  sermon  by  Dr.  Hodge, 
the  support  of  the  clergy,  from  1  Cor.  ix.:  14.  "Even 
hath  God  ordained  that  they  which  preach  the  Gospel 
^iould  live  of  the  Grospel."  The  principal  point  which  the 
pieacher  seemed  anxious  to  establish  was,  that  the  obli- 
gation of  furnishing  this  support  rests,  not  "on  the  indi- 
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vidual  congregation  which  the  minister  serves,"  but  "  upon 
the  church  as  one,  and  the  church  as  a  whole."  He  cod- 
tended  for  "  nothing  so  visionary  as  that  every  nainister,  in 
every  part  of  the  coiuitry,  should  receive  the  same  salary." 
Much  less  did  he  contemplate  the  endowment  of  the  clersy 
by  "  a  permanent  fund,  from  the  interest  of  which  all  sam- 
ries  should  be  paid.  The  principle,  said  lie,  "  which  ^»e 
wish  to  establish,  \yould  bo  lully  satisfied,  if  our  Board  of 
Missions,  instead  of  giving  a  tantalizing  pittance,  were  au- 
thorized and  enabled  to  give  an  adequate  support  to  eveiy 
minister  in  its  service,  devoted  to  his  work,  i.  e.,  not  engaged 
^  in  any  secular  employment,  but  consecrating  his  whirie 
time  to  the  service  of  the  churcli." 

The  doctrine  of  this  discourse  seems  destined,  for  a  sea- 
son at  least,  to  a  growing  popularity.  It  was  evidently 
received  with  great  favor  by  a  large  ix)rtion  of  the  Assem- 
bly. Tlic  melancholy  failure  of  the  churches,  under  ex- 
isting arrangements,  to  fulfil  their  obligations  to  their  pas- 
tors, has  prepared  the  mind  of  the  ministry  for  any  prin- 
ciple, any  plaii,  not  obviously  false  or  foolish,  which  should 
give  a  reasonable  hope  of  eliiciency  and  success. 

That  we  are  greatly  at  fault  somewhere,  is  beyond  fdl 
question — but  if  the  source  of  the  evil  is  to  be  foiuid  intlie 
spiritual  condition  of  the  churches,  as  we  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  it  is,  the  remedy  should  be  obviously  soi^^ 
not  in  a  change  of  plan,  but  in  serious  and  scriptural  efbili 
to  elevate  the  standard  of  piety.  We  want — ikot  mier 
schetnf's^  but  more  life.  If  the  hearts  of  our  people  were 
pervaded  with  love  to  God,  connniseralion  for  the  souls  of 
men,  and  attachment  to  the  ordinances  of  the  Gospel — if 
they  had  a  juster  appreciation  of  the  interests  of  eternity, 
the  glories  of  redemption,  and  the  vanity  of  earthly  thingi^ 
the  silver  and  the  gold  would  not  Ixi  wanting — God's  house 
would  not  be  left  desolate,  and  the  ministers  of  ChriK 
would  be  free  from  anxiety  about  their  daily  bread.  It  ii 
possible,  indeed,  that  arrangements  might  be  devised,  by 
which  a  larger  and  steadier  revenue  might  be  secured, 
without  a  corresponding  improvement  in  piety — there  migbt 
be  more  etfort  withput  more  life  or  zeal.  But  we  doubt 
whether  sucli  a  state  of  things  is  at  all  desirable.  The  et 
forts  of  the  church  should  be  healthful,  not  spasmodic,  tbe 
result  of  its  life,  and  not  of  machinery. 
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We  are  clear,  however,  that  the  system  contemplated  by  ,.  j^ 
Dr.  Hodge,  whatever  might  be  its  success  among  lis,  as  a 
matter  of  financial  policy,  and  whatever  has  been  its  suc- 
cess among  other  denominations  that  have  partially  adopted 
ity  is  not  the  system  contemplated  in  the  standard  of  our 
own  churches.     The  question,  upon  whom  does  the  obli- 

StioQ  to  support  the  ministry  devolve,  is  answered  by  our 
institution,  in  the  form  which  it  prescribes  for  the*  prose- 
cution of  a  call,  and  in  the  arrangements  which  it  makes 
fer  planting  the  Ciospel  in  vacant  and  destitute  parts.  The 
doctrine  is  obviously  implied,  that  this  obligation  rests,  not 
upon  the  cliurch  cut  one  and  the  church  as  a  whole,  but 
upcm  the  party,  whoever  it  may  be,  that  calls  a  minister  to 
his  work.  If  a  church  calls  him  as  a  pastor,  that  church 
pKomiscs  to  support  liim,  —  first  in  the  call,  and  afterwards 
when  the  pastoml  relation  is  instituted.  If  a  Presbytery 
calls  him,  as  an  evangelist,  to  its  vacant  and  destitute 
fields,  that  Presbytery  engages  to  supjwrt  him;  and  if  the 
General  Assembly  calls  him  to  plant  churches  where  the 
name  of  Christ  is  not  known,  the  General  Assembly  must 
support  him.  This  last,  is  the  only  case  in  which  the  obli- 
gation rests  upon  the  church  as  one  and  the  church  as  a 
ivtiole,  and  tlien,  it  is  only  because  the  church  as  one  and  ; 

Ae  church  as  the  whole  is  the  party  who  immediately  em- 
ploys him  in  his  work.  The  settled  principle  of  our  church 
floems  to  be  directly  the  reverse  of  that  for  which  Dr.  Hodge 
has  contended  in  his  sermon.  The  change  contemplated 
is  zadical,  and  it  becomes  us  to  pause  before  we  overturn 
our  ancient  foundations  to  get  quit  of  evils  which  attach, 
after  all,  not  so  much  to  our  system  as  ourselves. 

While,  however,  it  is  the  obvious  principle  of  our  govern- 
flnent,  that  those  who  employ  a  nuiiister  are  bomid  to  pro- 
Tfide  for  liis  support,  it  is  etiually  an  article  of  our  creed, 
that  the  strong  should  assist  the  weak.  Where  congre- 
gations are  too  feeble,  or  too  poor,  to  assume  the  obligations 
OT  the  pastoral  relations,  of  themselves,  it  is  their  privilege 
Id  apply  for  aid  to  their  wealthier  brethren,  and  the  duty  of 
their  brethren  to  grant  it.  God  has  indeed  rendered  it  in- 
cmnbent  upon  them  to  support  the  institution  of  the  Grospel 
imong  them;  but  he  has  not  required  of  them  to  make 
brick  without  straw.  He  has  given  them  the  right  to  levy 
tOBtributions  upon  the  rich  when  their  own  resomces  are 
Vol.  I.— No.  2.  11 
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inadequate.  Upon  thi^  pri?icwle,  and  not  upon  the  doc- 
trine, ttial  it  is  the  duty  ot  the  church  in  its  collective  capa- 
city to  provide  for  tlie  maintenance  of  the  clergy,  the  Board 
of  Missions  has  been  founded.  It  was  designed  to  be  a 
bond  of  communion  between  the  affluent  and  needy — an 
organ,  through  which  the  poor  might  ask,  and  the  rich 
might  grant,  whatever  aid  the  exigencies  of  the  Gospel  de- 
manded. The  principle  of  the  Board  is  a  just  one,  whether 
the  Board  be  a  wise  arrangement  or  not;  and  we  do  not 
see  but  that  our  system  of  ministerial  support  is  as  perfect 
in  theory  as  the  wit  of  man  can  make  it. 

While  it  institutes  a  near  and  tender  relationship  between 
every  pastor  and  his  charge,  it  binds  the  charges  together 
in  ties  of  mutual  charity  and  dependence,  which  bless  alike 
the  givers  and  the  receivers.  It  is  a  plan,  as  it  strikes  ns, 
in  beautiful  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel — it 
preserves  tlie  unity  of  the  church,  without  disturbmg  the 
tree  and  healthy  action  of  its  parts. 

Our  object,  however,  is  not  to  discuss  the  general  ques- 
tion, but  to  express  our  dissent  from  the  cardinal  principle 
of  Dr.  Hodge's  sermon.  When  the  edition  of  Cnalmei^ 
Economic  ks,  by  the  Board  of  Publication,  made  its  appea^ 
ance,  we  road  the  preface  with  regret.  Our  conviction  wag 
and  is,  that  any  thing  analogous  to  the  Sustentation  Com- 
niiltee,  there  contemplated,  was  fraught  with  danger — and 
our  apprehensions  are  far  from  Iwing  diminished  by  the 
able  and  elaborate  etibrts  of  one  of  the  ripest  scholars  aod 
soun(l(»st  divines  in  our  church,  to  establish  the  princijde 
upon  which  such  a  Committee  might  be  justified.  We  see 
no  m(^tho(i  of  carrying  out  these  general  schemes,  without 
a  change  in  the  whole  system  developed  in  our  standards; 
and  as  we  do  not  believe  that  the  gain  will  be  equal  to  the 
risk,  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  indicate  our  fixed  and  8e^ 
tied  purpose  to  abide  by  the  ancient  landmarks.  We  ap- 
preciate the  motives  of  our  brethren — they  are  pure,  horlO^ 
able  and  noble  —  but  to  err  is  human.  And  we  submit  to 
them  in  (*andor,  whether  it  is  not  as  much  the  duty  of  the 
church  as  one  and  the  church  as  a  whole,  to  select  and 
appoint  ministers,  as  it  is  to  support  them — whether  the 
right  of  election  and  the  right  of  patron  are  not  inseparable; 
and  if  the  people  delegate  one  to  a  central  committee,  we 
would  farther  inquii-ej  liow  long  they  are  likely  to  retain 
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the  other.    It  is  better  to  bear  the  ills  we  have,  than  fly  to 
others  that  we  know  not  of. 

PRESBYTERIAL  AND  SYNODICAL  COMMISSIONS. 

The  question  concerning  the  right  of  our  primary  courts 
to  act  by  commission,  was  brought  before  the  Assembly  by 
a  very  able  and  elaborate  report  of  Dr.  Hodge,  on  a  reso- 
lution, referred  by  the  last  Assembly  to  a  special  committee, 
consisting  of  himself  and  Drs.  Lindsley,  Musgrave,  McFar- 
land  and  McDowell,  afTirming  it  to  be  contrary  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  uniform  practice  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
in  the  United  States,  for  any  ecclesiastical  judicatory  to 
appoint  a  commission  to  determine,  judicially,  any  case 
whatever.  This  question  was  originally  brought  betore  the 
Assembly  of  1846,  upon  a  review  of  the  records  of  the 
Synod  of  Virginia.  Two  Presbyteries,  within  the  bounds 
of  that  Synod,  Winchester  and  Lexington,  had  claimed  and 
exercised  the  power;  and  their  action  having  been  approved 
by  the  Synod,  the  point  was  made  in  the  Assembly,  cm- 
faraced  in  the  resolution  to  which  we  have  referred.  The 
re^rt  of  Dr.  Hodge  furnishes  conclusive  proof,  that  the  u\h 
pouitment  of  such  conmiissions  is  contrary  neither  to  the 
Constitution  nor  the  miiform  practice  of  the  chiuch.  A 
motion  was  first  made  to  adopt  the  report,  and  after  an 
earnest  and  animated  discussion,  that  motion  was  laid  upon ' 
the  table,  for  the  piupose  of  moving  the  indefinite  postpone- 
ment of  the  resolution  submitted  by  the  previous  Assembly 
to  the  committee,  and  the  final  disposition  was  the  indefi- 
nite postponement  of  the  whole  subject.  The  Assembly, 
by  this  vote,  refused  either  to  affirm  or  deny  that  our  pri- 
mary courts  possess  the  right  in  dispute. 

The  question  before  the  Assembly  was  not  as  to  the  right 
\o  appoint  connnittees  or  commissions —  this  was  miiver- 
aally  conceded — but  as  to  the  powers  with  which  they 
JBiigQt  be  legitimately  invested ;  the  precise  point  in  dispute 
was — whether  a  court  could  resolve  itself  into  a  portion  of 
its  own  members.  Now,  to  us,  this  question  seems  per- 
fectly plam — the  commission  contemplated  in  the  resolu- 
tion of  1846,  is  not  a  separate  and  independent  body,  en- 
trusted with  delegated  powers — it  is  in  no  proper  sense,  an 
Hgeni  of  the  court  which  appoints  it;  but  it  is  the  court 
itself  resolving  to  be  constituted  as  such^  with  less  than  a 
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majority  of  its  members.  The  appointment  of  certain  pep- 
sons  byname  precludes  none  otliers  from  attending;  all 
the  memlx^rs  of  tlie  court  are,  de  jure,  members  of  the  coio- 
mission;  the  only  object  of  the  appointment  is  to  render  it 
certain  that  s(yme  shall  attend,  by  making  it  their  special 
duty  to  do  so. 

Wlicn  any  ecclesiastical  judicatory,  therefore,  nominatei 
a  commission,  it  does  nothing  more  than  issue  a  conunand 
to  the  indixidiials  specified  to  attend  at  ttie  time  and  plaoe^ 
and  for  the  purpose  mentioned,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
declare  that  these  persons  so  attending,  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  of  the  court,  even  if  none  others  should  be  present 
This  seems  to  lis  to  be  a  true  statement  of  the  case,  and  if 
commissions  are  to  be  condemned,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  de- 
tennine  upon  what  principle  the  provision  of  our  govern- 
ment, making  the  quorum  of  a  court  consist  hi  many  cases 
of  a  very  small  fraction  of  its  members,  can  be  defended. 

It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose,  as  some  in  the  Assembly 
seem  to  apprehend,  that  the  right  to  api)oint  a  commission 
is  founded  upon  the  right  to  delegate  poiper.  According  to 
this  view,  there  would  be  no  necessity  that  the  members  of 
the  commission  should  be  members  of  the  court. 

If  a  Session,  Presbytery  or  Synod,  possessed  inherent 
powers ;  whicii  it  could  legitimately  entrust  to  others,  we 
see  not  why  it  should  be  restricted  ^n  entrusting  them  to 
agents  exclusively  selected  from  itself  But  the  truth  ii^ 
the  right  to  delegate  power  pertains  to  no  ecclesiastical  judi- 
catory al  all.  Christ,  according  to  all  Protestant  confes- 
sions, is  the  head  of  tlie  church;  and  all  the  powers  of  aH 
,  its  courts  are  derived  from  him.  These  courts  are  his 
.agents  to.do  his  will — and  if  a  delegate  cannot  transfer  lus 
commisidon,  no  more  can  they  commit  their  fimctions  to 
any  other  hands.  They  are  to  do  themselves  the  work 
which  their  master  has  imposed  upon  them.  Possessing 
no  orighial  and  inherent  jurisdiction,  all  their  powers  are 
restricted  to  themselves.  If  a  commission  were  an  agen^ 
acting  with  delegated  powers,  we  should  unhesitatingly 
pronoiuice  it  to  be  unlawful. 

And  here  we  would  rcsi)ectfully  ask  of  those,  who,  upon 
this  gromid,  denied  the  right  of  our  primary  courts  to  act 
by  commission,  ujwn  what  principle  they  justify  the  ap- 
|)ointment  of  Boards  to  do  the  principal  business  of  tte 
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church  ?  These  Boards  are  possessed  either  of  delegated 
powers  or  of  none  at  all.  Now,  if  the  church  has  no  ori- 
ginal, inherent  powers  to  delegate,  how  can  these  oi^ani- 
sations  be  consistently  defended  ?  If  the  church  has  ori- 
ginal and  inherent  powers  to  delegate,  then  why  may  they 
not  as  well  be  delegated  to  commissions  as  to  them.  It 
aeems  to  us,  that  the  line  of  argument  pursued  in  the  As- 
SBmbly  against  the  doctrine  of  Dr.  Hodjge's  report,  is  fatal  to 
the  whole  system  of  machinery  which  our  church  has 
adopted.  It  proceeded,  it  is  true,  upon  a  mistaken  hypothe- 
cs m  regard  to  commissions,  and  therefore  proved  nothing 
in  reference  to  theni;  but  if  just  and  conclusive  in  its  prin- 
ciples, it  achieves  a  much  wider  destruction  than  its  authors 
onginally  contemplated. 

M'aUEEN  CASE. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  the  25th  of  May,  judicial 
case  No.  1,  was  taken  up,  being  a  complaint  on  the  part  of 
Rev.  CoUn  Mclver  and  others,  against  a  decision  of  the 
Synod  of  North  Carolina,  confirming  a  decision  of  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Fayetteville,  restoring  the  Rev.  Arch.  McQLueen 
to  the  functions  of  the  Gospel  ministry.  The  history  of 
this  case  is  probably  known  to  most  of  our  readers.  Mr. 
McQueen  had  been  suspended  from  the  ministry  and  ex- 
conmunicated  from  the  chiux^h,  for  marrying  the  sister  of 
his  deceased  wife.  In  the  fall  of  1844,  or  the  spring  of 
1846,  (we  have  not  the  records  before  us,)  he  applied  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Fayetteville  to  be  restored  to  the  priYileges  of 
Ae  church  and  the  office  of  the  ministry.  This  jrequest 
was  refused ;  of  this  refusal,  he  complained  to  the  Assembly 
of  1845,  and  that  Assembly  having  heard  the  complaint  " 
came  to  the  following  remarkable  decision :  '^         * '    • 

^Resolved,  That  the  prayer  of  the  memonalist  be 
granted,  so  far  as  that  this  General  Assembly  recommend 
lo  the  Presbytery  of  Fayetteville  to  rc-consider  their  deci- 
sion in  the  case  of  the  Rev.  Archibald  McQueen ;  and  if 
in  their  judgment  it  should  appear  conducive  to  the  peace 
of  the  church  and  the  promotion  of  religion  to  the  region 
aiound  them,  to  restore  Mr.  McQueen  to  the  communion  of 
the  church  and  to  the  exercise  of  the  functions  of  the  Gos- 
pel ministry,  on  the  groimd  that  in  his  case  the  ends  of 
discipline  are  attained,  by  the  operation  of  the  sentence  un- 
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der  which  Mr.  McQueen  has  been  lying  for  a  period. of 
three  years." 

The  matter  havmg  been  thus  remanded  to  the  Presby- 
tery, the  Presbytery  referred  it  to  the  Assembly  of  1846^ 
and  by  that  Assembly  the  reference  was  indefinitely  post- 
poned. The  Presbytery  again  took  up  the  subject  of  his 
request,  complied  with  the  reconnnendation  of  the  Assent 
bly  of  1845,  and  restored  him  to  the  privileges  of  the  chuich 
and  the  functions  of  the  ministry.  Rev.  Colm  Mclver  and 
others,  complained  of  this  decision  to  the  Synod  of  North 
Carolina — the  Synod  sustained  the  Presbytery,  and  the 
complainants  then  arraigned  the  decision  of  the  Synod  be- 
fore the  last  Assembly.  The  Assembly  refused  to  en.lie^ 
tain  the  complaint,  on  the  groimd  that  it  had  no  jurisdictiiQa 
in  the  case.     "Whereas,"  is  the  language  of  the  decision: 

"  Whereasj  the  Rev.  Archibald  McCiuecn  prosecuted  a 
complaint  before  the  Assembly  of  1845,  against  the  Presbyi- 
tery  of  Fayettcville,  for  refusing  to  restore  him  to  the  exei^ 
cise  of  the  Gospel  Ministry,  and  did  at  the  same  time  memo- 
rialize that  Assembly  to  decree  his  restoration ;  and  whereas 
that  Assembly  did  take  up  and  judicially  entertain  the  said 
complaint,  and  pronounced  judgment  in  the  case  by  autho^ 
izing  and  recommending  the  Presbytery  to  restore  said  Ai^ 
chibald  McCiuecn  to  the  Gospel  Ministry,  provided  that  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Presbytery  it  was  wise  to  do  so;  and 
whereas  the  Presbytery,  in  the  exercise  of  the  discretioa 
thus  confided  to  them,  did  restore  Mr.  McQueen ;  therefoni 

Resolved,  That  the  complaint  of  the  Rev.  Colin  Mclvw 
and  others,  against  the  Synod  of  North  Carolina,  for  having 
sustained  the  action  of  the  Presbytery  of  Fayetteville,  in 
restoring  the  said  Archibald  McCiuefen.  in  accordance  with 
the  judicial  decision  of  the  Assembly  of  1845,  cannot  be  en- 
tertained by  this  house,  and  is  hereby  dismissed. 

In  making  this  disposition  of  the  above  mentioned  coti- 
plaint,  this  (ieneral  Assembly  wishes  it  to  be  distinctly 
understood  that  they  do  not  mean  either  to  retract  or  modify 
any  judgment  hitherto  expressed  by  any  Assembly  respect* 
mg  the  offence  for  which  Mr.  McCiueen  was  suspended 
from  the  exercise  of  the  Gospel  Ministry.  They  simply 
declare  that  his  case  cannot  be  regularly  brought  berare 
them  by  tliis  complaint." 

It  will  be  seen  bom  the  terms  of  this  decision,  that  the 
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question  of  the  lawfulness  or  unlawfulness  of  such  mar- 
nages,  and  the  degree  of  turpitude  involved  in  them,  was 
not  before  the  house ;  neither  did  the  Assembly  directly  or 
indirectly  mean  to  afhnn  that  the  restoration  of  a  minister, 
under  such  circumstances,  was  constitutional  and  right. 
But  it  was  conceived,  that  the  General  Assembly  of  1845, 
had  really  decided  the  case;  so  that  while  the  complaint 
was  formally  against  the  decision  of  the  Synod  of  North 
Carolina,  it  was  truly  and  in  fact^  against  the  decision  of 
die  Assembly  of  '45.  It  is  evident,  that  if  that  Assembly 
had  reversed  the  action  of  the  Fayetteville  Presbytery,  and 
fully  sustamed  the  complaint  of  Mr.  McQueen,  no  complaint 
could  have  been  constitutionally  made  to  any  succeeding 
Assembly.  This  action,  whether  wrong  or  right,  would 
have  been  final.  Now,  tliis  is  precisely  what  the  Assembly 
of  '47  maintained,  that  the  Assembly  of  '45  virtvally  did. 
It  reconmiended  to  the  Presbytery  of  Fayetteville,  to  re-con- 
■ider  the  decision,  and  to  restore  Mr.  McQueen  upon  certam 
specified  conditions,  of  which  the  Presbytery  was  to  be  the 
judge;; — affinning,  at  the  same  time,  that  in  his  case  the 
ends  of  disciplfne  had  been  answered  by  the  operation  of 
the  sentence  under  which  he  had  been  lying  for  a  period  pf 
Aree  years.  The  Presbytery  re-considers  the  matter,  and 
judges  that  the  conditions  are  fulfilled.  What  then  I  They 
are  advised  by  the  Assembly  to  restore — they  do — and 
flie  question  is,  can  a  complaint  legitimately  lie  against  an 
^ct  of  compliance  with  the  advice  of  a  superior  court.  It 
flf  virtually  the  Assembh/s  act.  The  Presbytery  was  noth- 
ing but  its  organ,  and  tha  whole  responsibility  rests  upon 
it  This,  as  we  understood  it,  was  the  view  taken  of  the 
McQueen  case,  by  those  who  voted  in  the  majority  m  the 
last  Assembly:  and  consequently  nothing  was,  in  fact, 
decided  but  the  question  of  jurisdiction.  The  Assembly 
Sbid  nothing  more  than  that  it  could  not  undertake  to  cen- 
sure a  court  for  obeying  the  will  of  its  superior. 

We  are  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  this  view  is  not 
in  accordance  with  the  facts ;  and  that  the  complaint  might 
have  been  entertained  and  issued  on  the  ground,  that  under 
the  recommendation  of  1845,  the  Presbytery  had  actually 
decided  not  to  restore  Mr.  McQueen,  and  that  the  case  com- 
plained of  was  really  a  new  one.  The  Assembly  of  '45, 
recommended  that  the  Presbytery  should  re-consider  its 
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proceedings — the  re-consideration  accordingly  took  place, 
and  the  decision  siihstantially  was,  that  the  peace  of  the 
churcli  and  the  promotion  of  religion  in  the  region  rouiid 
about  them,  required  that  Mr.  McGlueen  should  be  restored, 
if  restored  at  all,  iwt  by  theni^  but  by  the  General  Assembly 
itself  They,  consequently,  refer  the  matter  to  the  Assem- 
bly. It  was  not,  as  wc  understood  it,  a  reference  "fiar 
advice^  preparatory  to  a  decision^'  —  that  they  had  from  the 
Assembly  of  '45,  but  a  reference  for  "  tUtimate  trial  and 
decisimi!^  by  tlic  Supreme  Coiut.  By  this  reference,  accoid- 
ing  to  our  Discipline,  *' they  totally  relinquished  the  decisicm, 
and  submitted  the  whole  cause  to  the  final  judgment  of  the 
superior  judicatory."  The  case  completely  passed  out  of 
their  hands.  As  to  them^'ii  was  finally  and  irreversibly  dis- 
posed of,  unless  it  had  l)een  sent  back  by  the  higher  Court 
Tlio  Assembly  of  '40,  took  up  this  reference,  and  decided 
that  it  should  be  indefimtely  postponed,  which  was,  in  ef 
feet,  saying,  that  its  farther  consideration  should  be  forever 
dropped.  The  matter  ought  here  to  have  ended.  Subae- 
quently  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Assembly,  the  Presbytery 
of  Fayetteville  takes  up  the  case  again — the  very  cam 
Avhich  by  its  owai  previous  action  it  had  put'  Ix^yond  its 
reach ;  and  which  the  Assembly  of  '46  had  declared  should 
be  no  longer  agitated.  Now,  by  what  right  does  this  Pres- 
bytery presume  to  re-consider  a  second  time?  Not  by  the 
advice  of  the  Assembly  of  '45,  for  tlio  rp.-con^idcration  then 
recommended,  had  already  taken  place  ?  It  was  cvidendA 
an  irregular  proceeding  —  and  Iiowever  the  authority  of  tBk 
Assembly  of  '45  may  be  pleaded  in  its  favor,  it  was  begin- 
ning the  case  dc  novo  upon  its  own  merits ;  and  the  action 
of  the  Presbytery  was,  consequently,  a  legitimate  subjecti/ 
complahit.  This  is  the  light  hi  which  the  thuig  strikes  our 
minds. 

Besides,  it  would  have  l>een  more  satisfactory  to  all  par- 
ties to  have  issued  the  case  according  to  the  forms  of  the 
Constitution,  although  the  vertlict  would  probably  have  been 
precisely  the  same  as  the  present  decision.  There  would, 
then,  have  been  no  ground  for  the  imputation,  which,  how- 
ever unjustly,  has  yet  been  insinuated,  tliat  the  Assembly 
was  disposed,  either  from  motives  of  tyranny  or  impatienc^ 
to  deprive  the  people  of  tlieir  riglits.  The  sense  of  justice 
in  the  proceedings  would  have  ib^n  more  completely  met. 
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though  equal  dissatisfactioD  might  have  been  incurred  by 
the  final  issue.  We  have  no  doubt  ourselves  that  the  As- 
sembly acted  honestly  and  in  good  faith,  though  we  do  not 
believe  that  the  action  was  right. 

As  to  the  recommendation  rf)f  the  Assembly  of  18^15,  it 
was  evidently  in  gross  defiance  of  the  letter  of  our  standard. 
It  is  tnie,  that  incest  is  a  crime  which  admits  of  various  de- 
grees of  turpitude,  but  according  to  our  covenanted  artiiiles, 
aU  the  degrees  of  it,  even  the  lowest,  are  distinguished  by 
this  circumstance,  tliat  they  are  incompatible  with  the  mar- 
liage  relationship.  Parties  comiected  with  each  other  by 
the  prohibited  ties  of  affinity  or  blood,  can  never  enter  into 
ttie  marriage  contract.* 

It  is  no  doubt  a  more  aggravated  crime  to  marry  a  mother, 
a. sister,  or  an  amit,  than  to  marry  the  sister  of  a  deceased 
wife— but  all  the  cases  agree  in  this,  that  the  marriage  is 
invalid.  It  is  null  and  void,  firom  the  simple  fact  tliat  the 
parties  are  incompetent  to  make  the  contract.  This  is  the 
Actrine,  whatever  may  have  been  the  practice  of  our 
chinch.  The  only  satisfactory  evidence,  therefore,  which 
can  be  furnished  in  case  of  incest,  tftat  the  parties  have  re- 
pented, consists  in  separation.  They  cannot  live  together 
as  man  and  wife.  It  is  just  as  wicked  to  perpetuate  the 
ccmtract  as  it  was  to  make  it.  Hence,  according  to  our 
standard,  Mr.  McClueen  has  never  repented,  and  the  ends  of 
discipline  have  consec^uently  never  been  answered  in  the 

Snishment  to  wliich  he  has  submitted.  He  is  as  guilty  to 
y  as  he  was  when  the  Presbytery  deposed  him.  If  the 
law  of  the  church  is  more  stringent,  upon  this  subject,  than 
that  of  the  bible,  it  ought  to  be  changed ;  but  as  long  as  we 
profess  to  believe  that  our  standards  faithfully  exhibit  the 
mind  of  the  Spirit,  our  practice  and  our  creed  ought  to  be 
consistent.  There  is  something  revolting  in  the  thought, 
that  we  should  extend  to  men  the  hand  of  Christian  fellow- 
ship, and  commit  to  their  charge  the  solemn  fimctions  of 
the  ministry — that  we  should  hail  them  as  brethren  in 
Christ  Jesus,  and  enjoin  upon  the  people  to  receive  the  word 
of  the  Lord  at  their  mouths,  when,  according  to  the  Confes- 
sion which  we  have  pnblished  to  the  world,  they  are  living 
in  the  daily  commission  of  gross  and  flagrant  iniquity. 

*  Vide  Conle^iott  uf  Faillij  chap,  xxiv.,  S4. 
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Such  trifling  is  horrible  and  oionstrous.  It  were  better  that 
the  whole  law  of  marriage  were  expunged  from  our  stand- 
ards, than  that  we  should  be  systematically  guilty  of  the 
bad  faith  involved  hi  professions  which  are  not  believed  or 
never  meant  to  be  enforced.^  If  it  is  our  purpose  to  toleiatB 
incest,  let  us  cease  to  pronounce  it  to  be  a  crime.  Let  \m 
be  consistent,  and  not  make  our  church  the  jest  of  the 
mocker,  and  the  scoff  of  the  profane. 

RKPOliTS  OF    THE  BOARDS. 

A  very  important  part  of  the  business  which  comes  be- 
fore every  Assembly,  consists  in  the  reports  of  its  various 
Boards.  They  arc  the  origans  through  which  the  church  is 
endeavoring  to  discharge  her  duty,  in  reference  to  the  wants 
of  a  famistiing  world.  To  supply  the  destitutions  of  our 
own  lands — to  plant  the  Gospel  in  the  dark  comers  of  the 
earth,  amid  the  habitations  of  cruelty,  idolatry,  and  crime  . 
—  to  rear  an  educated  ministry,  and  to  furnish  tlie  church  . 
with  a  literature  worthy  of  its  creed ;  these  are  the  objects 
contemplated  in  the  system  of  agencies  which  the  Assembly' 
has  felt  called,  hi  the  providence  of  (iod,  to  establish.  Thess 
are  objects  worthy  ot  tlie  church,  and  any  Ixnly  which  |ho- 
fesses  tlie  i^ame  of  (/hrist,  and  looks  with  cold  indifference 
\\\yoi\  the  moral  desolations  of  the  world,  is  a  stranger  to  the 
sj)irit  of  the  (lospel,  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  true  vocatioD 
of  the  church,  and  has  reason  to  tremble  at  the  righteous 
jiidgnieiils  of  the  Lord.  A  church  which  cannot  send  thtf 
Gospel  to  the  heathcMi,  is  self-condemned  as  to  its  polity — 
a  church  which  will  not  send  it  is  dead.  But  while  we 
<'ordially  approve  the  objects  contemplated  by  the  Assem- 
bly, in  the  organization  of  its  B<3ards,  we  an^  not  satisfied 
that  the  schemes  actually  adopted  are  in  exact  accordance 
with  tlu^  distinctive  principles  of  our  government.  It  seems 
to  us  that  all  the  advantages  of  division  of  labor,  which,  it 
must  be  confessed,  belong  to  the  present  system,  might  be 
secured  with  a  less  cumbrous  ancl  complicated  apparatus 
We  would  gain,  if  nothing  more,  in  simplicity,  by  droppmg 
the  Board  and  retaining  only  the  Executive  Committee. 
The  responsibihty  of  the  Committee,  on  the  present  plan,  is 
indirect  and  circuitous  —  it  reports  to  an  intermediate  body,^ 
no  more  competent  to  investigate  its  acts,  than  the  Assem- 
bly itself    Why  not  make  it  the  immediate  creatiu^  of  tte 
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Assembly  itself?  What  is  the  tise  of  the  Board  as  distinct 
fit>m  the  committee?  We  pass,  every  year,  through  the 
solemn  formality  of  electing  Directors,  and  yet,  it  is  morally 
certain  that  these  Directors  contribute  nothing  to  the  effi- 
oioicy  of  the  system — while  they  may  be  a  shield  between 
the  Assembly  and  the  real  agents  in  the  case.  There  is 
something  ludicrous  in  the  importance  which  we  seem  to 
attach  to  the  Boards^  wheh  in  point  of  fact,  the  Executive 
Committee  are  Boards,  Committees,  and  every  riling. 

But  whether  our  plans  be  ^ood  or  Bad,  they  never  can  be 
successful,  until  there  is  a  fuller  comprehension  of  the  true 
vocation  of  the  church.  As  long  as  our  people  refuse  to  be 
strangers  and  pilgrims  upon  the  earth,  they  will  cling  to  the 
beggarly  elements  which  render  earth  desirable.  The  spirit 
of  the  world  is  in  the  church,  and  until  that  spirit  is  expelled, 
can- expect  no  sacrifices  for  the  Gospel — no  labor  and 

l1  and  self-denial  worthy  of  the  cause  of  our  Divine  Mas- 
ter. We  want  a  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  heart 
ttckens  at  the  recital  of  vacancies  and  destitutions,  perpet- 
>iated,  in  many  cases,  by  the  avarice  which  God  curses  as 
idolalry — and  we  shudder  at  our  state  when  a  large  pro- 
portion of  our  churches  contribute  nothing  to  spread  the 
Goqpel  among  the  perishing  and  the  lost.  God  grant  that 
the  Spirit  of  all  grace  may  be  poured  out  upon  our  wide 
spfBad  communion  ;  and  that  our  diligence,  fervor  and  zeal, 
mav  correspond  to  the  immense  benefits  which  we  profess 
to  nave  received,  and  which  God  commands  us  to  make 
known  to  others. 

On  Monday,  the  24th  of  May,  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  was  presented  to  the  Assembly, 
and  referred  to  the  Special  Committee,  consisting  of  the 
Rev.  A.  O.  Patterson,  D.  D.,  Rev^  H.  K.  Wilson,  Jr.,  and 
Mr.  Charles  W.  Harris,  who  subsequently  reported  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions,  which  were  adopted: 

\8t.  Resolved^  That  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  be  approved,  and  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee for  publication  and  distribution  among  the  churches. 

2c2.  Resolved^  That  the  General  Assembly  has  abundant 
ground  of  encouragement  and  devout  thanksgiving  to  the 
peat  Head  of  the  Church,  in  the  evidence  of  success  which 
uMB  attended  the  operations  of  the  Board  during  the  ecclesi- 
astical year. 
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id.  Resolved^  That  as  God  in  his  providence  is  openiDg 
many  effectual  doors,  and  spreading  out  before  our  Board  S[ 
Foreign  Missions  many  interesting  and  extensive  fields,  and 
inviting  them  to  enter  and  take  possession,  it  is  the  impera- 
tive duty  of  the  church,  with  combined  and  more  vigorous 
efforts,  to  promote  the  work  in  which  we  have  embarked. 

\th.  Resolved^  That  as  there  are  adequate  pecuniary  re- 
sources in  the  churches,  under  the  care  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, if  called  forth,  to  meet  all  the  engagfements  of  the 
Board,  it  be  recommended  to  them  to  extend  the  sphere  of 
their  operations,  as  far  as  practicable,  in  strengthening  ex- 
isting stations  and  in  establishing  new  ones.  *■ 

5ih.  Resolved,  That  whilst  it  is  our  duty  to  labor  and 
pray  with  increased  energy  and  zeal  for  the  conversion  of 
the  heathen,  the  Assembly  recognizes  its  obligations  to  in- 
crease its  efforts  in  behalf  of  Papcil '  Europe,  as  well  as  tbs 
seed  of  Abraham,  remembering  that  all  the  kingdoms  of  tin 
world  are  to  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of 
Christ. 

Oih.  Resolved,  That  whilst  the  Assembly  learn  with  pli 
ure  that  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  anxNint 
of  contributions  from  the  churches  to  this  cause  last  year, 
it  is  with  painful  regret  they  learn  that  a  large  proportion 
of  our  churches,  instead  of  sustaining  their  own  Board,  di- 
rect their  contributions  through  other  and  foreign  channetai 

7tk.  Resolved.  That  all  the  churches  under  the  care  of 
this  General  Assembly  are  expected,  as  a  matter  of  duty 
and  consistency,  to  contribute  systematically  and  annually, 
to  the  funds  of  this  Board. 

8th.  Resolved,  That  it  is  recommended  to  the  Board  to 
adopt  measures  to  secure  the  object  referred  to  in  the  preos- 
ding  resolution,  by  a  wise  system  of  ugrency  or  otherwiSB, 
and  that  it  be  recommen'ded  to  the  Presbyteries,  efficiently 
to  cooperate  in  this  matter. 

9/A.  Resolved,  That  recognizing  our  dependence  upon 
the  blessing  of  God  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  the  success  of 
this  great  enterprise  for  the  conversion  of  the  world,  it  be 
earnestly  rcconimended  to  all  the  churches  under  our  care 
to  cultivate  the  spirit  of  prayer,  and  more  earnestly  and 
unitedly  to  seek  the  divine  blessing  upon  the  efforts  of  tiui 
Board,  as  well  as  of  other  institutions,  especially  in  tbs 
monthly  concert. 
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On  Tuesday,  the  25th  of  May,  the  Annual  Rejiort  of  the 
Board  of  Missions,  (the  Domestic  Board,)  was  submitted  to 
the  Assembly  and  referred  to  a  Special  Committee,  consist- 
ing of  Dr.  Snod^rass,  Dr.  Chamberlain,  Messrs.  Price,  James 
Johnston  and  Cayce,  who  subsequently  presented  the  fol- 
lowing report,  which  was  adopted : 

IsL  Resolved,  That  the  report  be  approved,  and  it  be 
published  under  the  direction  of  the  Board.  Also,  that  the 
Board  furnish  the  stated  Clerk  of  the  Assembly  with  an  ab- 
stract to  be  published  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Minutes. 

2d.  Resolved,  That  the  increase  during  the  past  year  in 
the  amount  of  pecuniary  contributions,  in  the  number  of 
MisBionaries  commissioned,  and  in  the  good  result  of  their 
labors  in  various  respects,  has  been  such  as  the  Assembly 
may  well  recognize  with  gratitude,  and  receive  as  an  encour- 
BffexDeni  to  the  renewed  and  more  vigorous  prosecution  of 
the  interests  of  this  important  cause. 

3d,  Resolved,  That  in  the  judgment  of  this  Assembly,  the 
enterprise  of  Domestic  Missions  has  never  stood  sufEciently 
high  in  the  estimation  and  affections  of  the  American 
churches.  In  its  relation  to  the  wide  extent  of  our  terri- 
tory, the  rapid  increase  of  our  population,  the  efforts  that  are 
made  to  scatter  the  seeds  of  error  in  our  new  settlements, 
and  the  inlQuence  which  our  country  is  to  exert  upon  the 
character  and  destiny  of  the  world,  it  is  the  great  enterprise 
which  should  enlist  the  sympathies  and  secure  the  active 
cooperation  of  the  patriot,  the  philanthrophist,  and  the 
Christian.  *  :  '■ 

Aih,  Resolved,  That  this  Assembly  reiterates  the  testi- 
monies of  former  Assemblies  to  the  vast  importance  of  this 
object,  and  calls  upon  the  Synods  and  Presbyteries  to  take 
such  measures  as  to  them  may  seem  best  calculated  to  se- 
cure the  largest  possible  contributions  to  the  funds  of  the 
Board  which  has  this  interest  in  charge. 

6th.  Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the  increasing  importance 
and  magnitude  of  this  branch  of  our  benevolent  operations, 
a  sermon  be  delivered  on  this  subject  at  some  convenient 
time  during  the  session  of  each  Assembly. 

6th.  Resolved,  That  the  Assembly  have  heard  with' pleas- 
ure of  what  has  been  done  by  this  Board,  in  its  capacity 
as  a  church  extension  committee;  and  they  express  the 
hope  that  the  funds  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  for 
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this  object  the  coining  year,  will  b?  ^greatly  increased  in 
amount. 

On  Friday,  the  28th  May,  the  Board  of  E^ducation  made 
its  report,  which  was  committed  to  Dr.  Chamberlain,  Dr« 
Jones,  and  T.  R.  Lee,  who  subsequently  brought  in  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions,  which  were  adopted: 

1^/.  Resolved^  That  this  Assembly  reiterate  their  convic- 
tion of  the  importance  of  ministerial  education  in  its  rela- 
tions to  all  the  enterprises  of  the  church  and  the  conversioii 
of  the  world. 

2d.  Resolved^  That  this  Assembly  solemnly  recogoin 
the  sovereign  grace  of  God  in  calling  the  sons  of  the  church 
into  the  ministry,  and  also  acknowledge*  the  obligations  of 
his  church  to  use  all  scriptural  and  proper  means  to  increase 
the  number  of  candidates,  especially  by  prayer  to  the  Loid 
of  the  harvest,  ministerial  instruction,  parental  consecratioDi 
Christian  education,  and  pecuniary  assistance  to  those  who 
may  need  it. 

'id.  Resolved^  That  it  be  especially  recommended  to  oar 
ministers  and  churches,  not  only  to  pray  for  an  increase  of 
laborers,  but  also  to  remember  in  their  prayers  the  yonth 
of  the  church,  who  have  already  commenced  their  pre- 
paratory studies,  and  who  are  naturally  exposed  to  many 
temptations  which  the  Spirit  of  God  alone  can  enable  then 
to  resist. 

4/A.  Resolved^  That  the  Presbyteries  be  enjoined  to  dsb 
increasing  vigilance  in  the  examination  of  candidates,  and 
to  retain  a  strict  pastoral  supervision  over  them  throughoot 
their  entire  preparatory  course ;  and  that  the  Board  of 
Education  be  enjoined  to  continue  the  plan  of  personal 
visitation  and  correspondence,  and  to  use  their  best  endea- 
vors to  promote  a  high  'standard  of  ministerial  qualifica- 
tion. 

5//t.  Resolved^  That  the  Board  of  Education  exercise  the 
same  pastoral  care  over  the  candidates  for  the  ministry,  who 
are  sustained  by  the  permanent  funds  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, as  over  those  who  are  sustained  by  the  annual  col- 
lections of  the  churches. 

6/A.  Resolved^  That  the  Annual  Report  be  committed  to 
the  Board  for  publication. 

The  Report  of  the  Board  of  Publication  was  made  on 
Thursday,  the  28th  of  May,  and  referred  to  Messrs.  Lowrie, 
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L  E.  Kerr,  and  StcY^gxa.  The  following  is  the  action  of 
the  Assembly  upon  the  Report  of  this  Committee. 

Ist.  Resolvefty  That  the  Report  be  approved  and  published 
under  the  direction  of  the  officers  of  the  Board. 

2d.  Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Assembly,  the 
affairs  of  this  Board  have  been  conducted  with  judgment, 
energy  and  success,  callinsr  for  the  continued  and  increased 
confidence  of  the  churches  in  its  operations  as  a  means  of 
usefulness. 

3d.  Resolved,  That  the  Assembly  cordially  approves  the 
plan  proposed  by  the  Board  for  circulating  its  books,  and 
qarnestly  recommends  it  to  the  immediate  attention  of  the 
diurches. 

4ih.  Resolved,  That  the  Assembly  is  highly  gratified  that 
die  Board  has  entered  into  a  system  of  colportage,  as  an 
iqgency  for  the  circulation  of  its  books ;  and  while  repeating 
the  recommendation  of  former  Assemblies,  that  funds  be 
raised  by  Synods  and,  Presbyteries,  for  the  establishment  of 
Depositories,  owned  and  managed  by  themselves,  the  As- 
aenibly  would  further  recommend  that  they  employ,  in  con- 
nexion with  these  depositories,  the  Colporteurs  appointed  by 
the  Board. 

5/A.  Resolved,  That  the  Assembly  approves  of  the  charter 
obtained  by  the  Board,  and  orders,  that  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  charter,  it  shall  be  hereafter  known  by  the 
name  of  "The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication." 

6lh.  Resolved,  That  the  Assembly  also  provides,  in  ac- 
eordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  aforesaid  charter,  that 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Publication  in  the  year 

1848,  on  the  day  when  the  Board  meets  to  recognize  and 
elect  its  officers,  it  shall  proceed  to  elect,  by  ballot,  three 
persons  in  the  room  of  the  three  first  named  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  incorporated  by 
the  aforesaid  charter;  on  the  day  of  the  annual  meeting  in 

1849,  it  shall  proceed  in  like  manner  to  elect  three  persons 
in  the  room  of  the  three  first  Trustees  named  in  the  charter 
aforesaid ;  and  on  the  day  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Publicalion  in  1S50,  it  shall  elect  in  the  same 
manner  three  persons  in  the  room  of  the  three  remaining 
Trustees  of  the  aforesaid  Board ;  and  thenceforward,  annu- 
ally electing  three  persons  in  the  room  of  that  class  which 
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has  served  three  years ;  provided  always,  that  the  same  per- 
sons shall  be  reeligible. 

cntioti  may  also,  at  any  of  its  regular  meeting,  elect  persons 
to  fill  vacancies  occasioned  by  death,  resignation,  or  other- 

7th.  Resolved^  That  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Pubii- 
wise. 

The  Reports  of  these  various  Boards,  upon  which  we 
have  presented  the  action  of  the  Assembly,  we  hope  that 
our  readers  will  carefully  peruse.  They  show  in  what 
measure  the  church  is  fulfilling  her  obligations  to  her  Head. 
The  business  which  they  bring  before  the  Assembly  is  em- 
phatically the  business  which  should  employ  its  most  anA> 
ious  thoughts  and  ardent  prayers;  and  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  the  proceedings  which  take  place  upon  therti  are 
made  too  much  a  matter  of  form.  The  Assembly  has  con- 
fidence in  its  Boards,  and  therefore  hardly  takes  the  trouble 
to  go  into  that  minute  consideration  of  facts  and  details 
which  might  exert  a  salutary  influence  upon  the  hearts  of 
its  members.  At  the  last  Assembly, 'we  thought  we  could 
discover  the  symptoms  of  a  change ;  and  we  hope,  hereaf- 
ter, that  a  deeper  interest  will  be  awakened  in  matters  that 
so  preeminently  pertain  to  the  spiritual  prosperity  of  Zion. 

PAROCHIAL    SCHOOLS. 

The  Board  of  Education,  to  whom  the  subject  of  Paro- 
chial Schools  was  committed  by  the  Assembly  of  1846^ 
made,  on  Saturday,  May  22d,  an  extended  and  elaborate 
Report,  which  was  referred  to  Drs.  Hodge,  Jones,  and  Jane- 
way,  together  with  Messrs.  Snowden  and  Mcllvaine.  The 
action  of  the  Assembly  is  embodied  in  the  following  resolu- 
tions : 

\st.  Resolved^  That  the  Report  be  committed  to  the  Board 
of  Education,  in  order  that  it  may  be  printed  and  circulated 
among  the  churches. 

2d,  Resolved^  That  this  Assembly  do  hereby  express  their 
firm  conviction  that  the  interests  of  the  church  and  the 
glory  of  the  Redeemer,  demand  that  immediate  and  strenu- 
ous exertions  should  be  made,  as  far  as  practicable,  by  every 
congregation,  to  establish  within  its  bounds  one  or  more 
primary  schools,  under  the  care  of  the  session  of  the  church, 
in  which,  together  with  the  usual  branches  of  secular  learn- 
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inff,  the  truths  and  duties  of  our  holy  religion  shall  be  as- 
siduously inculcated. 

Sd.  Resolved^  That  this  Assembly  do  hereby  earnestly 
cull  upon  all  the  Synods  and  Presbyteries  under  their  care, 
to  take  the  subject  of  Christian  education  under  considera- 
tion, and  to  devise  and  execute  whatever  measures  they  may 
deem  most  appropriate  for  securing,  the  establishment  of 
Parochial  and  Presbyterial  Schools  in  our  bounds. 

1/A.  Resolved^  That  a  committee,  consisting  of  one  min- 
ister, and  one  ruling^elder,  be  appointed  by  each  Presbytery, 
to  collect  inforniation  as  to  the  number  and  condition  of 
schools  within  the  bounds  of  Presbytery ;,  the  number  of 
children  under  fifteen  years  of  age  belonging  to  their  con- 
gregations ;  the  state  of  public  opinio/i  in  respect  to  educa- 
tion :  the  ability  of  the  churches  to  sustain  teachers  and 
baild  school  houses,  and  whatever  other  statistical  informa- 
tion relating  to  education  they  may  deem  important ;  and 
that  these  committees  forward  their  reports  to  the  Board  of 
Education,  on  or  before  the  1st  Jan.,  1848. 

5/A.  Resolved^  That  this  whole  subject* be  referred  to 
the  Board  of  Education^  and  thai  the  Board  is  hereby 
authorized  to  exjyend  whatever  moneys  are  committed  to 
thetn  for  that  purpose,  in  aid  of  the  establishment  of 
Parochial  and  Presbyterial  Schools. 

6th.  Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  Board  of 
Pablication,  to  make  inquiries  on  the  subject  of  elementary 
school  books,  with  a  view  of  adapting  them,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, to  a  system  of  religious  instruction,  and  that  the 
Board  report  on  this  subject  to  the  next  General  Assembly. 
"  On  one  of  the  nights  during  the  sessions.  Dr.  Hodge 
pleached  a  sermon  upon  the  subject,  which  was  heard  by 
many  with  profound  interest,  and  seemed  to  give  additional 
impulse  to  the  cause.  The  Assembly  has  entered  upon  a 
grand  experiment.  Our  only  fears  arise  from  the  condition 
ofthe  country  and  the  habits  and  associations  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  Religion  must  be  a  part  of  education  ;  and  if 
it  cannot  be  made  so  without  committing  education  to  the 
chnrcb,  why  then,  the  church  must  take  charge  of  it.  The 
State  has  advantages  in  some  respects  which  the  church 
doeq  not  possess ;  but  if  the  distinctive  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity are  to  be  excluded  from  the  schools  of  the  State, 
these  schools  must  be  abandoned.  The  great  problem  to 
Vol.  I  .—No.  2.  iS 
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be  solved  in  this  country,  is  the  introduction  of  religioni 
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institutions  of  learning.  That  problem  miist  be  ^ved,  or 
the  church  will  be  driven  to  establish  institutions  of  hnir 
own.  We  hope  in  someifuture  number  to  recur  to  this  sab- 
ject,  and  therefore  shall  dismiss  it  for  the  present. 

DEMISSION  OF  THE  PASTORAL  OFFICE. 

The  subject  of  the  demission  of  the  pastoral  office,  relb^ 
red  ^by  the  previous  Assembly  to  this,  was  committed  to 
Messrs.  Junkin,  Pryor,  Hoyt,  Bullock,  and  Snowden.  Dr. 
Hoge  was  subscc;[uently  added  to  the  committee.  Thf 
Assembly  Anally  determined  to  send  to  the  Presbyteries  the 
following  sections,  to  be  embodied  as  a  part  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  Church : 

^'Resolved,  That  it  be  referred  to  the  PresbyterieSi 
whether  the  following  sections  shall  be  added  to  the  18th 
chapter  of  our  Form  of  Government,  viz : 

XVI.  The  office  of  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel  is  perpetual, 
and  cannot  be*  laid  aside  at  pleasure.  No  person  can  be 
divested  of  it  but  by  deposition.  Yet,  from  various  caassi^ 
a  minister  may  become  incapable  of  performing  the  dutui 
of  the  office ;  or  he  may,  though  chargeable  with  neither 
heresy  nor  immorality,  become  unacceptable  in  his  officM 
character.  In  such  cases,  he  may  cease  to  be  an  actiflf. 
minister. 

XVII.  Whenever  a  Minister  from  any  cause,  not  inferring 
heresy  or  crime,  shall  be  incapable  of  serving  the  church  to 
edification,  the  Presbytery  shall  take  order  on  the  subjeet, 
and  state  the  fact,  together  with  the  reasons  of  it,  on  their 
records.  And  when  any  person  has  thus  ceased  to  be  aa 
acting  minister,  he  shall  not  be  a  member  of  any  Presbyteiy 
or  Synod,  but  shall  be  subject  to  discipline  as  other  minis- 
tcrs.  Provided  always^  that  nothing  of  this  kind  shall  be 
done,  without  the  consent  of  the  individual  in  question,  qx- 
cept  by  advice  of  the  Synod. 

Nothing  to  us  r^n  he  pljiiner  than  that  he  who  has  mis- 
taken his  call,  should  1m>  peniiittod  to  rtjtire  from  the  labois 
and  obligations  of  the  ministry.  He  should  retrace  hii 
steps.  We  entertain  no  doubt  that  the  low  views,  which 
have  too  extensively  pi-evailed,  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  a 
call  to  the  sacred  o'ffic<^,  have  induced  many  to  assume  its 
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tpcMisibilities  whom  the  Lord  never  sent.  The  doctrine 
has  been  proclaimed,  and  proclaimed  in  high  places,  that 
everv  young  man  of  talent  and  education,  who  could  plead 
no  clear  and  definite  vocation  to  secular  employments,  w^ 
bound  to  become  a  preacher.  The  Education  Societies, 
too,  have  multiplied  temptations — first  by  making  the  min- 
istry an  object  of  desire,  as  a  convenient  means  of  procuring 
an  education — and  then  by  shutting  up  the  candidates  to 
the  necessity  of  actually  entering  upon  its  duties,  imder  the 
penalty  of  being  burdened  with  debt  hi  the  by-laws  of « 
our  own  Boi^rd,  under  the  head  of  candidates  and  appro- 
priations, it  is  provided,  among  other  things  in  the  14th 
Aiticlje,  that  "it  any  candidate  fail  to  enter  on,  or  to  con- 
tinue in  the  work  of»the  ministry,  unless  he  can  make  it 
appear  that  he  is  providentially  prevented,  he  shall  refund, 
with  interest,  all  the  money  he  may  have  received  of  this 
Board."  This  ryle  ought  to  be  repealed.  It  presents  a 
motive  of  interest  to  the  young  man  who  has  mistaken  his 
vocation,  to  prevaricate  with  his  conscience,  his  church,  and 
his  God.  It  makes  honesty  a  sacrifice.  In  our  view,  it 
would  be  infinitely  better,  that  all  the  funds  should  be  lost, 
than  that  a  single  man,  without  the^  anointing  of  the  Spirit, 
should  be  induced,  by  the  stringent  application  of  a  rule, 
however  wisely  intended,  to  curse  the  church  \vith  mibid- 
dsn  ministrations.  We  should  give  to  tlie  uncalled  no  fa- 
cilities for  entering  the  ministry.  We  should  give  them  all 
possible  encouragement  in  renouncing  it  We  hope,  there- 
uiei  that  the  Presbyteries  will  act  upon  the  overture  sub- 
mitted by  the  Assembly,  and  that  something  may  be  done 
to  lessen  an  evil  which  cannot  be  wholly  prevented. 

CHRISTIAN  UNION. 

Memorials  firom  the  Synods  of  Pittsburgh  and  Wheeling, 
on  the  subject  of  Christian  union,  together  with  extracts 
fiom  the  records  of  the  Synod  of  Virginia,  were  referred  to 
a  Special  Committee,  consisting  of  Drs.  Hoge  and  Paxton, 
and  Messrs.  Allen,  Houston  and  Ewing,  who  subsequently 
presented  the  following  report : 

The  Committee  on  the  Minutes  of  the  Synod  of  Pitts- 
bmg,  WheeUng  and  Virginia,  respecting  Christian  Union 
and  intercourse,  have  considered  the  subject,  and  submit 
ttie  following  report. 
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"It  is  well  knowu  that  the  manifestation  of  unity  among 
evangelical  Christians,  occupies  a  distinguished  place  in  the 
public  mind  at-  the  present  time.  Nor  can  it  be  alleged  that 
it  deserves  not  the  consideration  which  it  has  received. 

The  Convention  held  last  year  in  London,  has  greatly 
increased  the  attention  given  to  this  subject  among  Protes- 
tants; and  it  is  hoped  the  results  of  that  meeting  may  be 
extensively  and  permanently  l)eneficial.  If  real  Christiam, 
who  hold  fast  the  form  of  sound  words,  ^nd  feel  the  puiii^- 
ing  and  elevathig  power  of  truth,  shall  perceive  more  clearly 
their  substantial  agreement,  love  one  another  more  fervently, 
and  cooperate  in  tlie  work  of  faith  and  lal)or  of  love  more 
extensively  and  zealously,  the  advantage  to  the  commoii 
cause  of  Christiiuiily  will  be  real  and  great. 

We  would  by  no  means  call  in  (juestion  the  organization 
or  oi)eration  of  that  branch  of  the  Christian  alliance,  which 
has  l)een  constituted  in  our  country;  but  would  rather  bid 
those  brethren  God  speed  in  tlicir  legitimate  efforts,  and 
pray  that  the  blessing  of  the  God  of  Peace  may  abide  with 
them  always.  Still,  it  may  be  in([uired,  whether  some 
pliin  of  intercourse  and  combined  elibrt  may  not  be  adopt- 
ed, which  may  si>ecifically  include  those  denominati(»8 
who  hold  the  same  faith,  and  the  same  ecclesiastical  Umai 
of  government  and  discipline,  substantially  and  truly, 
which  we  hold,  that  may  greatly  contribute  to  more  inti- 
mate and  complete  unity  in  sentiment,  atiection  and  prac- 
tice. If  tliis  can  be  accomplished  in  a  considerable  degrea 
in  a  way  which  will  be  safe  and  will  not  interfere  at  all 
with  denominational  {Hjculiaritios  and  interests,  it  will  be 
nuich  gain  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  charity.  And  thm^ 
not  only  entire  apostacy  from  true  Christianity,  in  its  various 
forms,  but  errors  of  dangerous  tendency  may  be  more  ef- 
fectually resisted,  and  the  system  of  salvation  by  free  and 
sovereign  grace,  may  1x3  more  favorably  exhibited  before 
the  Christian  public. 

It  is  to  be  particularly  observed,  however,  tliat  such  a  plan 
should  l)ear  no  relation  whatever  to  the  amalgamation  of 
tliose  denominations  who  may  be  willing  to  enter  into  such 
an  arrangement.  This  must  Ik?  left  to  each  in  its  own'ecclesi- 
astical  capacity.  Only  that  unity  which  is  consistent  with 
denominational  distinctions  should  Ix;  embraced  in  tlie  plan. 

It  is,  therefore,  respectfully  recommended  that  tlie  Gene- 
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ral  Assembly  offer  for  consideration  to  the  supreme  judi- 
catory of  those  denominations  in  the  United  States,  who  are 
of  the  description  above  mentioned,  the  following  propo- 
sitions. 

1.  The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
the  Synods  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church, 
the  Associate  Presbyterian  Church,  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Protestant  Church,  and  the  German  Reformed  Church,  will 
appoint.both  ministerial  and  lay  delegates,  in  such  numbers 
as  they  shall  deem  proper,  to  meet  in  conference,  at  such 
tims  and  place  as  shall  be  hereafter  designated,  and  consult 
and  decide  respecting  a  suitable  plan  of  intercourse  such  as 
Hiay  be  deemed  profitable  and  safe. 

2.  The  results  of  this  conference  shall  be  reported  to  the 
several  bodies,  and  shall  be  regarded  as  adopted  only  so^ 
&r  as  they  shall  be  approved  by  each  body. 

3.,  This  Assembly  will  appoint  a  committee  who  shall 
have  the  charge  of  previous  arrangements,  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  and  shall  be  authorized  to  conununicate  with  the 
bodies  above  named,  and  confer  with  any  conunitlee  by 
them  appointed.'' 

The  committee  contemplated  in  the  third  proposition, 
consists  of  W.  W.  Philips,  D.  D.,  J.  W.  Alexander,  D.  TX, 
Dr.  Snodgrass,  Dr.  Krebs,  Dr.  Potts,  Mr.  Lenox,  Mr.  Oli- 
phant  and  Mr.  Steel. 

FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  letters  from  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland,  were  presented  by  the  stated  Clerk,  on 
the  second  day  of  the  sessions,  and  referred,  without  being 
lead,  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Correspondence.  When 
the  answers  of  the  committee  were  reported,  the  reading  of 
these  letters  was  called  for.  They  were  occupied  almost 
exclusively  with  the  subject  of  slavery — and  as  the  terms, 
particularly  of  the  Irish  letter,  were  any  thing  but  decent 
and  conciliatory,  there  was  a  strong  disposition  at  first  to 
resist  the  reading,  on  the  ground  that  it  ill-comported  with 
respect  for  ourselves  and  the  dignity  of  the  Assembly,  to 
listen  to  lectures,  in  which  it  were  hard  to  say  whether  ig- 
norance, vulgarity  or  fanaticism,  were  the  predominating 
element  The  letters,  however,  were  finally  read,  and  the 
answers  adopted.    The  substance  of  these  answers  was 
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briofly  this,  that  our  correspondence  with  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land must  cease,  unless  Ireland  and  Scotland  shall  be  coih. 
tent  to  drop  the  subject  of  slavery.  We  desire  no  instructr 
tion  from  foreign  lands — we  know  and  understand  our  dutju 
These  letters  assume  what  never  can  be  proved  fromtbii 
Word  of  God,  nor  tiie  light  of  nature,  tliat  slavery  is  esseih 
tially  a  sin.  That  there  are  abuses  connected  with  the 
institution,  may  be  freely  and  honestly  conceded;  but  let  it' 
be  remembered  that  in  this  fallen  world,  disfigured  with  the 
curse  of  the  Almighty,  the  nearest,  tenderest,  holiest  jcel»r 
tions  of  life  are  liable  to  enormous  perversions,  and  may  br 
made  the  parents  of  unspeakable  wretchedness,  the  coca* 
sions  of  aggravated  crime.  To  infer  that  the  Presbyterian 
church  in  this  country,  because  it  tolerates  slavery  as  an 
existing  institution,  licenses  the  cnielty  o(  tyrants,  or  ap 

i>rovcs  the  oppression  which  inhumanity  may  inflict,  a 
bul  injustice  and  reproach.  We  stand  upon  the  platfimn 
of  the  Bible ;  God's  word  recognizes  the  relation  of  maater 
and  servant,  as  a  relation  that  may  lawfully  subsist,  and 
defines  the  duties  incumbent  upon  the  parties.  The  church, 
as. a  spiritual  body,  should  attempt  no  more,  and  can  do  no 
loss. 

There  aijc  two  extremes  of  opinion,  against  which  W8 
should  guard.  The  first  is,  that  slavery  is  exclusively  a 
civil  uistitution,  and  that  the  church  possesses  no  juris- 
diction in  regard  to  it.  The  second  is,  tliat  as  it  is  a  natiual 
evil,  like  poverty  or  disease,  a  state  ])r(ignant  with  temptations 
and  inconveniences,  the  church  should  endeavor,  by  wise 
and  judicious  means,  to  cflect  its  ultimate  abolition.  Both 
propositions  arc  false.  Though  a  civil  and  political  insti- 
tution, it  is  the  subject  of  moral  duties;  and  the  church  has 
a  right  to  exact  the  faithful  perfonnance  of  these  duties 
from  all  her  members  who  are  masters  or  slaves.  Cruelty 
to  a  sei-vant,  is  as  much  the  subject  of  ecclesiastical  censurd 
as  cruelty  to  a  wife.  The  chiu-ch  nnist  rebuke  all  sin  in 
all  the  relations  of  life.  The  slave  she  must  require  to  be 
faithful;  the  master,  merciful  and  iust. 

As  to  the  other  opinion,  it  mistakes  entirely  the  true  vo- 
cation of  the  church.  It  is  a  sj)iritual  l>ody,  and  has  no 
right  to  interfere  'directly  with  the  civil  relations  of  society. 
Whether  slavery  shall  be  perpetuated  or  not,  whettier  ar- 
i^ngements  shall  be  made  to  change  or  abolish  it,  whether 
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it  conduces  to  the  prosjfcrity  of  states  or  hinders  the-  pro- 
gress of  a  refined  civilization,  these  are  questions  not  for  the 
church  but  the  state — not  for  ministers  but  statesmen. 
Christian  men  may  discuss  them  as  citizens  and  patriots, 
Imt  not  as  members  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ.  As  it 
clear  from  the  bible,  that  slavery  is  not  a  sm,  the  church, 
such,  has  ho  more  right  to  seek  its  extinction  than  to  seek 
a  change  in  the  political  structure  of  a  nation.  We  might 
just  as  consistently  demand  from  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
or  the  Irish  Assembly,  the  adoption  of  measiues  to  subvert 
ihe  monarchy  and  peerage  of  the  realm,  as  they  can  exact 
fiom  us  the  institution  oi  efforts  td  aboHsh  the  condition  of 
the  slave.  As  Christian  men  and  as  Christian  ministers, 
we  are  bound  to  seek  not  the  freedom  but  the  salvation  of 
our  race.  We  are  to  know  no  man  after  the  tlesh ;  the  par- 
dcm,  conversion,  hoHncss  and  peace  of  all  mankind,  whether 
bond  or  free,  male  or  female,  these  are  the  objects  of  the 
church's  prayers  and  the  church's  zeal.  Her  mission  is 
accomplished,  when  she  has  brought  them  all,  as  well  the 
master  and  servant  as  the  husband  and  wife,  to  the  know- 
ledge of  Christ,  and  trained  them  by  the  word,  tlie  ministry, 
and  ordinances  for  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  liglit — 
.their  political  and  social  relations  here,  are  not  within  the 
provhice  of  her  immediate  labors.  She  has  no  commission 
to  make  the  poor  rich,  nor  tlie  rich  poor,  the  bond  free,  nor 
the  free  bond — it  is  not  her  province  to  subvert  monarchies 
and  institute  republics,  nor  to  overturn  republics  and  estab- 
"lislk despotism — she  is  to  render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that 
aze  Caesar^s,  and  unto  God,  the  things  that  are  (it^l's. 

If  the  churches  of  Ireland  and  Scotlapd  could  be  induced 
to  reeoo^nize  these  principles,  a  pleasant  and  profitable  cor- 
respondence might  be  conducted  with  them.  We  honestly 
believe,  however,  that  the  g;ain  would  be  greater  to  them 
than  to  us.  The  leaders  of  the  Free  Church  have  displayed 
a  moml  heroism  and  magnanimity,  which  are  worthy  of  all 
praise;  but  as  a  church,  upon  the  primitive  plan,  untram- 
melled by  the  state,  trusting  in  God  and  supported  by  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  the  people,  we  are  more  than 
half  a  century  older  than  they  are.  Scotland  has  just 
emerged  from  a  dreary  bondage,  and  though  delighted  with 
her  freedom,  there  are  still  symptoms' that  she  lusts  for  the 
6e8h  pots  of  Egypt.    The  Free  Church  has  never  re- 
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nounced  the  ;)rmcip/e  of  Blliance'with  the  State.  She  it 
still  afraid  to  commit  her  ministry  to  the  liberality  and  l^ 
fectioiis  of  the  people,'aiid  seeks  in  funds  and  splendid  o^ 
dowments,  the  pntronase  from  Mammon  which  she  «)K, 
obli^d  to  relinquish  from  Caisar.  It  has  evidently  muA 
to  learn;  and  wc,  of  all  others,  are  the  people  whom  the  ' 
providence  of  God  lias  qualified  to  teach  her.  Ours  is,  and 
by  the  blessing  of  God,  always  sljall  be  a.  free  church.  If* 
wish  neither  slate  patronage  nor  permanent  endowmBOts. 
We  have  no  treasury  but  the  pockets  of  God's  peopis,  and 
our  ministers  go  forth  to  the  work  of  the  Lord  withont  potSB 
or  scrip,  in  firm  reliance  upon  his  gracious  providence  and 
the  love  which  his  children  hear  to  his  name.  We  kntnr 
of  not  a  single  element,  esseittially  characteristic  of  a  church, 
in  which  Scotland  can  claim  a  superiority  to  us.  Aoct- 
denlal  advantages  she  may  possess.  Profouoder  scholB^ 
ship  and  more  varied  learning  may  distinguish  her  diriiie^ 
but  in  the  practical  exemplification  of  the  true  theory  of  ■ 
cliurch,  it  is  no  arrogance  to  say,  that  we  are  far,  very  fii, 
in  advance  of  her.  Still,  the  freshness  of  her  zeal,  and  Ae 
\v«nnth  of  her  first  love,  might  exert  a  salutary  iiifliienoe 
on  us,  if  a  fair  aiid  honorable  corrcspondeuce  could  be 
maintained. 

But  if  she  and  her  sister  in  Ireland  choose  to  become 
abolition  propagandists,  and  to  denounce  the  conntry  Bod 
■  constitution  which  we  love,  then  wc  should  not  submit  lo 
insults,  which  are  none  the  less  arrogant,  because  tbey 
pretend  to  be  Christian  admonitions,  and  wc  should'ad 
listen  to  counsels  which  cannot  be  consistently  carried  oat, 
withont  shaking  our  glorious  union  or  laying  our  Republic 
prostrate  in  the  dust.  A  correspondence,  purchased  at  such 
a  price,  is  quite  too  dear  for  American  frccnien  and  Ameri- 
can Christians — we  should  deserve  the  cnsti^ation  we  re- 
ceive, if  while  the  JJilile  sustains  us,  wc  could  tamely  con- 
sent to  be  impleaded  at  the  bar  of  a  Scotch  or  Irish  AsseiD- 
bly,  as  a  pack  of  reprobates  and  sinners  —  to  have  the  vo- 
cabniary  of  reproach  exhausted  upon  our  heads  and  die 
curse  of  heaven  denounced  against  ourselves  and  our  chil- 
dren. Christianity  and  nature  forbid  iis  to  hear  it.  The 
sympathies  of  the  world,  we  know,  arc  against  us;  weaie 
blackened  and  reviled  upon  the  right  hand  and  the  lef^  bat 
we  have  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience,  the  earnest  oC 
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Godh  approbation,  and  we  ask  no  more.    Our  position  can- 
not be  successfully  assailed,  without  impugning  the  author^ 

,.^^y  of  the  scriptures.     We  stand  or  fall  with  thenL 

In  the  present  position  of  affairs,  the  probablity  is  that 
cessation  of  the  correspondence  would  be  of  advantage 

%  to  the  Free  Church  itself.  Its  connection  with  us  has  been 
tiying  to  the  last  degree.  The  pressure  of  public  opinion, 
litigated  by  infidels,  fanatics  and  abolitionists,  has  been 
tiemendous  against  it,  in  Consequence  of  the  comparatively 
inod«i|ite  tone  which  its  masterspirits  have  given  to  its  tes- 
tiiDonies  and  deliverances  on  the  subject  of  American  sla- 
veiy.  This  dead  weight,  which  its  fellowship  with  us 
imposes,  it  would  no  longer.be  doomed  to  carry,  if  the  cor- 
nspondence  were  brought  to  a  close. 

WAR    WITH    MEXICO. 

•  ^- 

The  Assembly  near  the  close  of  its  sessions,  adopted  ap- 
pnate  resolutions,  in  reference  to  the  war  with  Mexico. 
We  commend  this  subject  to  our  churches.  The  signs  of 
the  times  are  ominous  that  peace  may  be  even  more  disas- 
trous than  the  war.  Those  who  have  an  interest  at  the 
throne  of  grace,  should  beseech  the  God  of  heaven  to4fitSr- 
pose  and  to  save  our  union  from  dismemberment  and  our 
country  from  disgrace.  To  His  hands  we  would  humbly 
isommit  our  destinies,  and  we  close  with  the  fervent  prayer, 
thiit  He  would  give  to  our  Senators  wisdom,  to  our  magis- 
tntes  fidelity,  and  to  all  our  people  the  fear  of  His  own* 
Almighty  Name. 


ARTICLE  V. 


4»  Effectual  Cmitrol  of  t/ie  Will  and  Conduct  of  Men 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  compatible  with  their  free  agency 
akd  accountability. 

This  subject  involves  two  questions.     1.  Does  the  Spirit 
of  God  eflectually  control  the  "  will  and  conduct  of  men?" 

2.  If  he  does,  is  the  ''free  agency  and  accountabilitj^  ^^  ! 
Aan"  thereby  destroyed  or  infringed?    The  design  of^the  '  <^ 
Vol.  I.— No.  2.  /^       1^"£; 
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follovin;  Article,  is  to  show  that  the  former  of  thcM^Jp^.  ' 
',  tions  should  be  aaswered Id  the  t^rilllative,  and  ll^lMi||| 
in-tlie  tUfative. 

Han  sustains  to  his  Maker  two  relations.     He  is  a  £ 
moial  aoeat,  and  at  the  sanie  time  dependent  upon  ibe  Spi 
of  Ood  nu  every  holy  affection.    In  the  formerrelatign 
is  ai^ive,  aod  in  the  lattec  he  is  in  one  sense  pasnvt. 
is  passive  because  depnent  and  acjed  upon,  oad  i 
such  abenseosto  be  free  from  obligation.    WeareoQi 
less  bound  to  repent,  because  "  Christ  is  exalted  ^jj 
and  a  Saviour  to  give  repentance,"  and  none  the  lei 
to  love,  becanse  love  is  "the  fruit  of  the  Spirit."     i 
gations  rest  upon  the  gifts  of  reason,  conscience,  and'pbw^f 
of  choice,  heightened  by  the  light  of  Revelation  and  tf — 
influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  are  not  cancelled  e'* 
by^ur  dependence  or  depravity.  ,If  disinclination  i 
demroy  obligation,  then  there  could  be  no  crimtf  in  the  i 
verse;  and  all  punishment,  even  that  of  lost  spirits,  i 
become  the  oppression  of  a  tyrant. 

On  the  oiher  hand,  if  we  be  under  the  influeiiee  oft 
"carnal  mind,"  which  is  "enmity  against  God,"  we  onat 
be  dependent  on  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  hoUoMiy 
and  Jehovah  himself  cannot  render  it  otherwise.  Ha  OHh 
not  confer  upon  any  one  of  his  creatures  absolute  indi  _ 
ence' without  undeifying  himself;  nor  can  he  endow  n 
with  self-creating  energy,  a  power  which  no  being,  ei^ 
Cftialed  or  uncreated,  ever  possessed.  And  were  it  mad 
depraved  creatures  were  independent,  all  would  be  loaL^ 
God  has  neither  power  nor  right  to  control  the  willai||( 
conduct  of  men,  so  as  to  render  them  holy,  he  cannot  ffJM- 
antes  the  prosperity  of  the  universe  for  one  hour ;  and  i^ 
his  predictions  bearing  upon  the  "latter  day  glory"  0^ 
mere  conjectures.  All-Jiis  plans  may  be  thwarted ;  all  ta^ 
ends  may  foil  of  their  accomplishment,  and  the  Great  t  Ap| 
may  yet  become  oq^miserable  as  he  is  now  happy  and  glo- 
rious. If  God  cannotuefiectually  control  my  will  andaoi» 
duct,  I  for  one  would'sink  at  once  into  the  faintoewoi 
despair.  But  in  so  far  as  men  are  dependent,  they  an  fi 
one  sense  passive;  they  are  subject  to  the  control  of  aiNBh 
er.^In  the  inception  of  that  control,  which  causes  rightdf 
*"  '"ins  or  a  right  will,  we  must  be  passive,  though  in  Ifaa 
"    i^sintelves  we  are  actite.    This  must  be  tra^ 
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anlen  ve  are  independent;  unless  we  have  obsolule  con- 
trol over  our  own  carnal  mindii,  and  cau  change  oar  own 
affections;  unless  we  do  more  than  the  Omnipotent  God, 
who  says  of  himself,  "  I  Am  that  i  Am." 

To  show  this  entire  dependence  of  men,  and  the  necessity 
that  exists  that  their  minds  should  be  controlled  by  the 
Divine  Spirit,  in  oider  to  holiness,  we  might  safely  appeal 
lo  the  "law  and  to  the  testimony;"  but  as  onr  opponents 
an  wont  to  challenge  us  to  the  field  of  reason,  it  may  be 
niOflt.conducive  to  the  interests  of  truth,  that  we  meet  them 
OD  the  ffround  of  their  own  selection. 

Hen  have  not  often  ventured  to  deny  (hat  every  thing  in 
the  natural  world  occurs  according  to  the  controlling  agency 
of  an  all-wise  and  holy  God.  But  many  are  slow  to  admit 
the^xistence  of  such  a  Providence  in  the  world  of  mind. 
To  suppose  a  Providence  here,  extending  lo  every  moral 
being,  and  so  controlling  his  every  nctioii  as  to  giv4  cer- 
tainty to  his  final  character  and  condition,  they  contend 
would  infringe  upon  the  liberty  of  the  creature,  and  tarnish 
the  holiness  of  the  Creator.  "  If,"  say  they,  "  God  controls 
the  human  will,  so  as  to  render  it  certain  that  man  will  act 
ID  a  certain  way,  it  is  equally  certain  that  he  will  not  act 
Id  another,  and  morally  impossible  that  he  should.  This 
providential  certainty  in  their  view,  is  to  establish  a  ncces- 
rily  in  actions  incompatible  with  freedom  and  accounta- 
biUty.  They,  therefore,  have  recourse  to  what  they  CatI 
lbs  "self-determining  power  of  the  will." 
'  Says  Mr.  Fletcher :  "  And  what  is  the  will  but  the  wil- 
liog  capacity  and  self-exerting,  self-determining  power."  {\ ). 

Now,  if  man  possesses  such  a  power,  and  if  his  depravity 
consists  in  the  selections  of  a  perverse  will,  why  may  he 
not  at  once  and  forever  control  his  cbrnipt  nature,  and  thus 
supersede  the  necessity  of  being  regenerated  and  sanctified 
by  the  Spirit  of  God?  Bnt  however  reasonable  and  con- 
natent  it  may  appear,  that  those  who  contend  for  a  "  self-de- 
teimining  power"  should  reject  the  aid  of  the  Divine  Spirit 
in  the  production  of  a  holy  nature,  they  are  not  wont  to  do 
■0.    What,  then,  do  they  mean  hy  the  power  in  question  ? 

The  question  which,  since  the  days  of  Arminius,  has 
divided  the  Calvinistic  and  Arminian  writers  on  the  subject 

(1)  Cbedk*,  vol.  1,  page  91. 
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of  moral  freedom,  has  been  whether  the  acts  of  the  will  be- 
come what  they  are  from  antecedent  causes,  or  whether 
they  become  so  by  a  self-determining  power  of  the  will 
itself.    In  otiier  words,  whether  when  the  question  is  askedj 
why  a  man  chooses  riches  father  than  poverty,  is  it  a  suffi- 
cient answer,  to  say  that  he  hixs  the  faculty  of  will  and 
power  of  self-determination  either  way ;  or  is  it  a  more  cor^ 
rect  and^fisfactory  solution  of  the  problem,  to  reply  that 
he  was  induced  by  certain  reasons  or  considerationSi  which 
served  as  motives  in  determining  his  choice?    Now,  itftlfM 
ihat  this  question  appeals  to  consciousness ;  and  filT  (into 
therefore  can  answer  for  another.    But,  judging  from  oxpori-' ' 
ence,  can  the  question  receive  more  than  one  answer  ?    What. 
rational  being  ever  yet  made  a  choice,  without  some  reaaa#.^ 
for  so  doing?    It  matters  not  what  that  reason  or  motn^ 
maybe;  whether  a  previous  inclination,  a  dictate  of  tin 
understanding,  or  some  attractiveness  in  the  object  choselif; 
still,  if  it  be  something  antecedent  to  the  putting  forth  of  the 
volition,  that  induces  the  will  to  select  one  thing  rather  than 
another,  then  is  it  controlled  by  other  causes  than  ita  own 
"self-existing,  self-determining  power.'* 

Now,  if  the  Spirit  of  God  does,  or  even  can,  change  the 
inclination;  illumine  the  mind,  or  in  any  way  render  holi- 
ness attractive,  he  can,  with  propriety,  be  said  to  control  the 
"  will  and  conduct  of  men."  The  understanding  may  be 
so  enlightened,  the  inclination  so  changed,  and  the  aAfr 
tions  so  sublimated  and  purified,  as  to  render  his  poajm 
emphatically  "a  willing  people  in  the  day  of  his  power.*'*' 

Nor  does  the  doctrine  of  the  equipoise  or  indifference  of 
the  will,  supersede  the  necessity  of  the  Spirit^s  control  in 
the  generation  and  completion  of  a  holy  nature. 

If  the  will  be  unbiassed,  and  if  it  have  no  self-determiningf 
property,  then,  independent  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  or  some 
other  extrinsic  agency,  it  must  remain  motionless  forever. 
But  such  a  state  cannot  be  truly  predicated  of  an  active  will. 
In  order  to  the  putting  forth  of  a  volition,  an  object  must  be 
viewed  with  a  previous  corresponding  relish  or  disrelish. 
On  any  other  supposition,  choice  must  proceed  from  perfect 
incertitude,  which  would. bp  an  absurdity.  ^The  motion  or 
activity  of  a  rational  sensiUve*heiiig„mus{^  Always  be  toward 
the  object,  or  combination  of  oSjeMs,  w!)ich  has  something 
to  excite  its  volitions.    '^  •  \        *"  ^i   i. 
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These  views  of  the  will  are  so  fortified  by  truth,  that 
their  strongest  and  most  virulent  opponents  are  frequently 
led,  unconsciously,  to  admit  their  correctness.  Says  Mr. 
Fletcher:  "Nor  is  this  freedom  derogatory  to  free  grace: 
for  as  it  was  free  grace  that  gave  an  upright  free  will  to 
Adam  at  his  creation;  so,  whenever  his  fallen  children 
Ihink  or  act  aright,  it  is  because  their  free  will  is  mercifully 
pievented,  touched  and  so  far  rectified  by  free  gr^."  (2). 

NoWj  according  to  the  position  here  assumed^  what  be- 

oooMMf  the  will's  "  self-determining  power?"   Can  it  be  said 

^  U^imm  such  a  power,  or  the  subject  of  it  to  be  absolutely 

^jfjpe  and  independent,  when,  in  order  to  a  single  right 

^Aought  or  action,  an  extrinsic  agency  must  be  brought  to 

'  1|imr  upon  it?    The  advocates  for  such  a  property  in  the 

SgOli  ought  certainly  to  relinquish  the  appellation  of  power 

which  tliey  have  given  it,  when,  like  Mr.  Fletcher,  they  are 

dpven  to  admit  that  the  will  is   '^  mercifully  prevented, 

touched  and  rectified,"  or,  in  other  words,  controlled  by  a 

power  not  its  own. 

And  Dr.  Taylor,  although  he  contends  for  "a  power  to 
act,  despite  all  opposing  power,"  as  necessary  to  moral 
agency,  admits  that  i^  ot  all  specific  voluntary  action,  the 
happiness  of  the  agent  in  some  form  is  the  ultimate  end." 

Now,  this  latter  clause,  we  hold  to  be  a  virtual  relinquish- 
ment of  what  is  claimed  in  the  former  part  of  the  sentence, 
apd.is  a  clear  adtnission  of  what  Edwards,  and  others  of 
Ajl^  same  belief,  have  contended  for.  It  admits  that  man 
fiaii  no  power  to  choose  that  which  he  does  not  consider  as 
in  some  way  conducive  to  his  own  happiness.  And  if  he 
has  no  such  power — if  he  is  thus  linvited  to  one  class  of  mo- 
tives— and  if  it  be  the  idea  of  happiness  that  gives  to  that 
class  all  their  force,  then,  why  not  grant  at  once,  that  the 
strongest  of  these  will  always  govern  the  will?  If  in  the 
contemplation  of  two  certain  courses  of  action,  the  only 
thing  that  can  excite  vohtion  is  their  tendency  to  promote 
our  ultimate  happiness,  who  does  not  sec  that  of  the  two 
courses,  the  one  which  in  our  view  w^ill  most  effectually 
secure  the  desired  object,  Avill  always  determine  our  choice, 
and  thus  render  the  will  subject  to  the  "strongest  motive," 
or  to  that  "  viettjOf  the  mind  .which  *has  the  greatest  degree 
of  previous  tjeudency  to  ^icjje  volition."^ 

^4  my  Checks,  fa^'^,    f   •'. 
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Mr.  Twpan,  cdso,  who  argues  that  the  only  escape  fiMi 
necesaity,!!  in  the  coaceptioii  of  a  vill  which  may"   " 
without  leftrencG  either  to  reason  or  pas;sion,  shows 
nullity  of  that  fot  which  he  contends,  by  iht'  exicnl  of 
MB  concessions.    After  assuming  this  |>Dsition,  he  agi 
''wtifai  "The  will  has  efficiency  or  creatiiijj  ami  modifyii 
power  iu.itself;  lelf-moved,  self-direeled.    Itiii  tlien 
reasMnd  sensitivity,  the  will  would  bu  wiihnni  (>bj<.-cl 
vithorj^esigns,  without  rules,  a  wlhar^'  j>i>v\->.'r,  conscif 
of  a  UbOTty  to  do,  but  not  knowiiw  whm  m  > 
might,  with  almost  equal  propriety,  aavfl  spoli^i  _ 
movins  power  of  the  ship,  whichyimleBS  uiimoui 
ed,  and  guided  by  an  aatm^c  mfloence,  must 

tionary  forever.     It  is  ceitunlymry  iooorrect  to        

the  ihings  or  agencies  whica-«tsciou8ly  furnish  tlw 
with  "  objects,  design^  4iBS,  -um  tiso  leach  it  what  lo 
can  have  no  influenc^tefipfattsUing  its  preference^ 

We,  therefore,  feel  bouiida^adbH«  to  the  position 
med  at  the  commencemflBt  Of  thw  artic)(i,  that  drpeni 
is  a  necessary  attribute  gf  creaie4  beiDg?  Perfect  indej 
caice  and  self-sufficiency  bekog^to  Ood  alone,  ani 
never  be  trausferred  or  comnituiNkled  tfr  aBoftet:  "Whwh 
undeifying  himself  and  entosing  the  ^terests  m  the  ori* 
Terse  to  anarchy  and  misnile.  Ajl  jnnftt  of  creatnree,  n 
in  the  nature  of  things,  be  suliject  to  many  "touches 
venlions,  rectifications,"  and  limitations.  They  hai 
the  fact  of  their  being  creatures,  a  passivity  or  suscaj 
of  being  controlled  by  an  influence  not  their  own. 
liabiUty  to  eztrinsive  influence,  is  a  prime  reason 
actions  of  the  same  man  and  of  different  men,  are 
site  in  their  character  and  tendency.  Suppose  what  umiu 
of  will  you  please,  there  is  no  rational  man  whose  ml  ud 
conduct  are  not  greatly  affected  by  the  circumstance!  JB 
which  he  is  placed.  These  circumstances  are  often  ntterif 
beyond  his  control,  and  thus  demonsttate  the  reality  of  M 
extrinsic  influence  in  determining  his  preferences.  1^ 
deny  this  liability  or  passivity,  and  to  contend  for  a  "eetf 
determining,  self-moving  power,"  is  to  reduce  the  idea  ofi 
Divine  Providence  to  a  mere  fancy.  And  to  reject  the  rf 
fectual  control  of  the  will  and  conduct  of  men  by  the  SfUt 

.     (3)'ReTiewprEdvu<b,  page  344.  > 
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of  God,  is  to  leave  a  giiilty  world  amidst  the  wars  of  cor- 
ruption, tossed  by  the  tempest  of  unsanctified  passions,  and 
without  one  ray  of  hope  that  a  haven  of  purity,  of  rest  and 
of  safety,  will  ever  be  reached. 

But  some  of  my  readers  may  be  ready  to  ask  liow  can 
such  control  on  the  part  of  Deity,  over  the  moral  as  well  as 
the  natural  world,  be  maintained  without  an  impeachment 
qf  the  divine  holiness.  It  is  constantly  urged  by  thtse  who 
hold  to  a  self-determining  power  of  the  will,  that  if  Volition 
bfldeiniined  by  antecedent  causes,  which  are  subject  to 
JllHMPm, control,  then  is  God  the  author  of  sin.  To  this 
we  prefer  repLyipg  in  the  language  of  another. 
President  Edwards,  ''^It  would  be  strange  arguing, 
".  if  because  men  Hflfver  commit  sin,  but  only  when 
leaves  them  to  themselvesy  and  necessarily  sin  when 
s-so — and  therefore  their  sjtt.is  noi  from  themselves, 
from  Crod:  and  so  that  Qodjmist  be  a  sinful  being:  as 
strange  a^  it  would  be  to  lu-giio  because  it  is  always  dark 
when  the  sun  is  gone  down,  and  oeyer  dark  when  the  sun 
is  present,  that  therefore  iJl  darkness  is  from  the  sun,  and 
that  his  disk  and  bean^  must  needs  be  black."  (4).  This 
quotation,  We^  contend,  shQWS  in  a  manner  which  ought  to 
be  satisfactory,  the  ahsurdlty  of  the  objection.  Holiness  is 
the  result  of  divine  agency,  and  sin  springs  from  the  want 
of  that  agency.  Thus,  when  God  exerts  any  positive  con- 
tppl  over  the  human  soul,  holiness  is  produced.  But  when 
ithholds  or  withdraws  that  control,  sin  ensues.  His 
ion  with  the  origin  of  sin  is  not  that  of  authorship, 
bilt  of  non-prevention.  In  one  sense,  indeed,  God  is  the 
Creator  of  all  things ;  for  if  he  had  not  put  forth  his  en- 
ergies in  tlie  work  of  creation,  there  could  have  been  no 
sin.  He  is  the  author  of  sin  in  the  same  sense  as  the  ex- 
emplary parent  is  of  the  iniquities  of  his  children,  or  as  the 
yenerable  framers  of  our  Constitution  are  the  authors  of  all 
its  alleged  violations. 

But  who  will  be  so  ungenerous  as  to  contend,  that  to  be 
the  cause  or  rather  the  occasion  of  sin  in  this  sense,  is  to 
be  either  its  author,  or  in  any  way  tainted  with  its  pollu- 
tion? 

But  before  proceeding  farther  in  replying  to  objections  of 

(4)  Edwards'  Freedom  of  the  Will,  p.  *-25l,  pari  iv.,  set*,  ix. 
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this  IKnd,  it  becomes  our  duty  to  notice  another  popular 
position,  which  virtually  destroys  "  the  ieffectual  control  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  over  tlie  will  and  conduct"  of  even  tht 
best  men. 

Says  Dr.  Duffield,  "Regeneration,  which  is  the  com- 
mencemeni  of  spiritual  life,  consists  in  a  voluntary  act  if 
faith,  under  the  influence  of  morat  suasion  only.  The  aoul 
is  active,  not  passive,  in  regeneration.  There  is  no 
mighty  efficient  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  idiir 
fecting  this  change,  and  producing  in  the  soul  a  h< 
ciple."  (5).  '  / 

This  is  to  make  the  new  birth,  apart  from  con^ 
mere  natural  process.    And  that  the  speculations  wl 
have  flooded  the  church  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  about 
instrumentality  of  light,  have  grown  out  of  some  such 
tion,  cannot  be  questioned. 

Our  first  objection  to  this  position  is,  that  it  wants 
boasted  uniformity  which  is  said  to  characterize  all  the 
rations  of  nature.  If  regeneration  be  merely  a  result  of 
increased  light  or  *'  moral  suasion,"  then,  why  do  peTSOU 
under  very  unfavorable  circumstances  so  often  becooM 
Christiaps,  whilst  the  children  of  the  church  frequently  live 
and  die  m  sin  ?  And  why  are  persons  so  frequently,  with- 
out any  apparent  natural  cause,  brought  under  the  sanctify- 
ing influence  of  Divine  Truth  ?  And  why  is  a  whole  coiff* 
munity  aroused,  and  hundreds  within  a  few  weeks -aio- 
verted  by  an  influence  which  was  first  felt  by  a  few  wMI^ 
ling  spirits,  who  can  trace  these  fifelingft. to  no  natural  iMb 
^in?  There  are  changes  m'lhe^'di^isdtion,  which  jam 
brought  about  by  natural  lawe.  *Hi^  Itrdof  and  precipi- 
tancy of  youth  give  way  to  the  deliberatioci?iind  caudoua^ 
pess  of  old  age.  But  the  change  here  is  gradual.  lo  the 
case  under  consideration,  the  greatest  of  all  revolutions  if 
eflected  in  an  instant;  for  it  is  a  matter  of  experience  as 
well  as  of  observation,  that  man  is  an  enemy  to  his  Maker 
untH  he  loves  him  supremely,  and  therefore  must  pass  fioiii 
one  state  to  the  other  in  a  moment.  This  change,  in  the 
bible,  is  compared  to  tilings  wholly  supernatural,  a  neW 
creation,  new  birth,  a  resurrection,  &c.  And  is  there  no 
reference  in  all  these  to  a  direct  agency  of  the  Spirit  of  God 

(5)  Vide  Art.  7th  on  Rpgeneration.        % 
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upon  the  sonl,  '*  producing^  in  it  a  "  holy  priociple,'^  s^that 
it  shall  no\xr  and  henceforth,  at  the  bidding:  o(,motiYeS| 
breathe  supreme  affection  to  God,  when  before,  the  same 
motives jor  truths  could  awaken  nothing  but  enmity?  Do 
they  simply  refer  to  the  effects  of  truth  in  the  work  of  con- 
TictioD?  Surely  the  metaphors  are  too  forcible  for  such 
^Sscts.  If  the  Spirit  of  God  does  nothing  but  hold  up  the 
di^to  the  heart  and  conscience  by  <' moral  suasion," 
truth,  by  its  own  power,  produces  that  "  voluntary 
'th"  which  is  "the  commencement  of  spiritual  life," 
the  exhibition  of  mighty  power?  The  change  is 
of  as  a  manifestation  of  no  less  power,  than  the 
forth  of  that  omnipotent  energy  which  awoke  the 
verse  into  being:  '*  For  God,  who  commanded  the  light 
~  ine  out  of  darknesa,  hath  shined  in  our  hearts,  to  give 
light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face 
j^esus  Christ,"  Now,  do  "  moral  suasion,"  or  the  means 
V  grace,  however  forcibly  applied,  contain  in  themselves 
Ais  marvellous  agency?  Thousands  are  strongly  plied 
by  the  truth,  and  even  deeply  convicted,  whose  impressions 
are  like  "  the  morning  cloud,"  and  because  they  are  not 
permanent,  no  one  speak3  of  the  mighty  power  of  God  in 
their  case.  Is  not  the  allusion,  then,  to  that  '^  Almighty 
aod  efficient  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  soul,''  by 
which  it  receives,  "a  holy  principle." 
dife  can  easily  conceive  how  light  can  produce  belief,  and 

m increased  knowledge  may  deepen  conviction;  but  in 
way  either,  ho^eveiic  gf^at^can  produce  a  '^  holy  prin- 
ciplei*'  who  cai}  ^^Ti*^  S(aiuia  and  many  of  his  liege  sub- 
jects, have  both^  laleltigence^rtainly  has  no  perceptible 
tendeDcy  to  eofBpnder  spiritual  life.  But  it  may  be  saicT,  |is 
it  seems  to  btf  believed,  that  God  gives  to  the  truth  that  ten-^ 
dency  in  some  imperceptible  way.  Men  sometimes  pray* 
that  Crod  would  make  his  word  the  "  sword  of  the  Spirit,  as 
if  he  had  power  to  communicate  to  it  some  new  properties. 
Bat  this  form  of  expression,  whatever  may  be  the  devotion 
with  which  it  is  uttered,  is  certainly  very  objectionable. 
God  produces  tnittf  by  the  establishment  of  certain  facts  or 
relations  upon  which  it  depends.  But  once  it  has  become 
. .  troth,  it  cannot  ^  altered,  or  in  any  way  affected,  but  by 
■a...diattgiDg  the  circumstances  upon  which  it  rests.    This  is 
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gixet  the  properties  of  Divine  Truth,  than  he  does  tbotwrf 
autheniBtical  rerities.     It  is  not  for  him  to  creiile,  desiray  ] 
or  affect  in  any  way  the  truth  that  the  half  is  less  than  thi 
whole,  or  that  three  and  three  make  six.    Nor  lins  the  trol 
that  Christ  died  for  sinners  any  natural  or  inherent  pow 
in  itself;  and  when  any  thing  is  done  to  carry  it  home|i 
the  huEDKu  mind,  it  is  not  accomplished  by  on  operatu, 
'   upon  Ae  truth,  in  consequence  of  which  it  becomes  i 
"suaviter  in  modo"  as  to  produce  "spiritual  Itfe,"  bttf'b 
operation  upon  the  mind  itself.    As  however  truth  ]» 
chosen  instrumentality  for  slaying  the  enmity  of  the  n 
heart,  it  is  called  the  "sword  of  the  Spirit."     But  iheh 
which  wields  snccessfully  this  instrumentality  of  heavei^ 
own  choosing,  communicates  no  new  properties  id  (he  wom 
but  simply  bursts  asunder  by  it  those  brazen  f  '  ' 
sin  has  gathered  around  the  human  heart     Wli 
keeps  out  the  truth  from  the  heart  and  cods'*!! 
Gospel -hardened  sinners?    Nothing  but  untHjIiel,  ansi^ 
from  the  disordered  state  of  the  soul.     As  then  the  hiDda_ 
itur  Ause  lies  not  in  the  word,  but  "in  the  mnlcrinl  upafi  j 
Vnich  it  operates,  where  but  to'  the  seat  of  oppasiiion  uialt  < 
the  removing  power  be  applied?    And  what  snys  the  bible)  H 
Not  I  will  exert  my  mighty  power  upon  truth  by  whidt'l 
it  iMeotnes  capable  of  engendering  "spiritual  life,"  "butl'J 
will  take  away  the  stony  heart  out  of  your  flesh,  and  la"' 
give  you  n  heart  of  flesh."     Not  I  will  call  truth  or  "o 
suasion,"  in  the  absence  of  the  "  Almighty  efficient  ^ 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,"  to  produce  "in  the  soul  a  bolrj, 
ciple,"  but  that  "it  is  God  that  worketh  in  you  to  will  ■ 

to     do."  yy 

2.  We  promised  to  show  the  compatibility  of  the  contiil 
here  contended  for,  with  the  free  agency  atul  acconatjs 
bility  of  men. 

To  this  task  we  may  not  be  iiilly  adequate,  at  least  to  thp 
satisfaction  of  all  minds.  Nor  would  we  regard  a  &ilRn 
hefe  as  at  all  aflecting  the  truth  of  views  already  prewQli^ 

Many  truths  can  be  established  and  are  universally  li^ 
lieved,  which  cannot  be  fully  explained.  If,  therefore  Ai 
facts  of  a  divine  control  and  free  moral  agency  are  Mk 
clearly  taught,  whether  the  appeal  is  to  reason  or  " 
tioQjtheif  apparent  incompatibility  should  aSect  I 
ofaaitbar. 
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Outlet  us  examine  into  the  truth  of  this  alleged  conflict. 

In  communicating  ideas  to  the  mind  by  inspiration  or 
immediate  suggestion,  there  appears  to  have  been  nothing 
that  suspended  or  trampled  upon  man's  mental  energies,  or 
that  in  any  way  conflicted  with  the  free  exercise  of  his 
rational  and  moral  powers.  It  was  simply  above  and  be- 
yond those  modes  in  which  men  act  upon  each  other.  And 
io  in  the  communication  of  a  ^Mioly  principle"  to  sinful 
jften,  there  is  nothing  in  the  immediate  and  direct  operations 
df  tte'Spirit  of  God  that  suspends  or  tramples  upon  the 
lHwii  of  moral  agency.  It  is  above  and  beyond  any  power 
lUBLTi  can  exert,  but  is  exercised  in  perfect  harmony  with  all 
Ae  laws  of  free,  accountable  mind.  Rational  men,  what- 
erer  may  be  their  course  of  action,  are  ever  governed  by 
motives.  And  what  the  Spirit  of  God  does  in  the  produc- 
.  tioh  of  a  holy  nature,  is  to  bring  the  mind  under  the  direct 
mbd  complete  control  of  those  motives  which  the  Gospel 
presents.  So  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject that  at  all  conflicts  with  the  principles  of  sound  philoso- 
phy. 

We  therefore  hold  that  God  controls  the  will  and  conduct 
of  his  people,  by  the  infusion  of  a  holy  disposition,  without 
interfering  with  their  free  agency. 

Bat,  it  may  be  asked,  does  God  exercise  this  direct  control 
orer  the  wicked  ?  We  know  not  how  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion more  satisfactorily  than  by  reference  to  the  Scriptures. 
"Ye  men  of  Israel  hear  these  words:  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  a 
man  approved  of  God  among  you  by  miracles  and  wonders 
and  signs,  which  God  did  by  him  in  the  midst  of  you,  as 
ye  yourselves  also  know :  Him  being  delivered  by  the  de- 
terminate counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God,  ye  have  taken 
and  by  wicked  hands  have  crucified  and  slain.  (6). 

The  enemies  of  our  Saviour  seemed  to  have  acted  freely 
in  doing  those  very  things  which  God's  determinate  counsel 
had  previously  arranged.  This  fact,  if  the  bible  can  do  it, 
settles  the  question  wnether  the  free  and  responsible  actimis 
of  even  bad  men  are  embraced  in  God's  counsel,  and  are 
nnder  the  control  of  his  providence.  But  if  under  this 
control,  it  is  asked  how  can  they  be  sinful  1  Our  answer 
tn  this  question  is,  that  every  action  must  be  judged  of  by 

(6)  Acts  9:  33-3. 
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its  nature,  aad  this  nature  is  to  be  ascertaiDed  by  compuiiiir 
it  with  that  rule  of  duty  which  God  has  adopted  wr  ihe 
government  of  his  subjects,  and  not  from  any  disincliDRtiaa 
of  the  actor  which  the  divine  soverei^ty  has  not  aooi 
proper  to  control. 

But  an  action  which  is  subject  to  God's  control,  nniit  bt 
cerioin ;  and  tliis  certainty  is  said  to  be  iacompatibls  wilk 
freedom.  -^ 

This  latter  assertion,  however,  we  hold  to  be  untSBBbUl 

It  was  previously  certain  that  the  Messiah  should  taP^ 
king,"  who  should  "  reign  in  righteousness ;"  that  btf  AmM 
be  "holy;"  that  he  should  continually  "see  of  the  trsnSl-at 
his  soul  and  be  satisfied,"  in  despite  of  all  the  templalidoi 
by  which  he  was  destined  to  be  assailed.  But  did  uiii  em- 
tainty  impair  his  freedom  or  render  his  integrity  less  dniDBf 
It  is  impossible,  we  are  assured,  for  God  to  lie ;  but  ii  li 
not  therefore  free  in  his  attachment  to  truth?  The  nKk 
certainty  of  the  action  can  surely  never  destroy  the  freedori 
of  the  actor.  Were  this  the  case,  there  coidd  neidier  be 
holiness  in  heaven  nor  sin  in  hell.  God  and  holy  angeli^ 
all  admit,  will  retain  their  rectitude  forever,  but  do  thef 
therefore  cease  to  be  free  'I  It  is  not  generally  doubted  Ihtt 
Satan  and  his  emissaries  will  remain  inclined  "  to  evil,  cnif 
evil,  and  that  continually,"  but  docs  tliis  certainty  destn^ 
thcii  freedom,  take  away  tlieir  moral  character,  and  rendar 
them  no  moro  criminal  than  tlie  tempest  or  the  carthquakel 
There  cannot  be  a  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  thai 
imcerlainty  is  necessary  to  freedom.  Was  not  Ahab  A«^ 
when  he  determined  to  go  up  to  Ramolh  Gilead,  though  the 
event  of  his  going  was  made  so  certain  as  to  become  the 
subject  of  prophecy?  Was  not  Judas  firce  and  accounla- 
ble,  when  he  dclibemtely  betrayed  his  Master,  though  bis 
wickedness  was  clearly  predict^  by  the  Saviour,  and  vu 
one  of  the  causes  of  his  crucifixion! 

But  this  subject  may  still  have  things  connected  with  it 
which  aro  "hard  to  be  undcistood."  If  so,  let  us  willing^ 
submit  to  the  partial  darkness  of  our  present  state,  and  po- 
mit  them  to  be  reserved  as  the  lessons  of  eternity. 

Let  us  not  however  call  in  question  eitjier  Uie  fact  thit 
man  is  free,  or  that  all  his  actions  are  subject  to  the  Divine 
control.  Both  propositions  may  be  tnie,  though  the  IJ^ 
of  eternity  may  be  necessary  to  show  a  perfect  cob^^  \i 
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bility.  What  we  do  not  know,  we  should  never  permit  to 
nullify  or  weaken  the  force  of  what  we  do  know.  We  all 
know  that  we  are  free  agents,  because  conscious  of  freedom, 
and  because  God  treats  us  as  accountable  beings.  We 
know  also  that  he  presides  over  all  his  creatures,  atid  over 
all  tiieir  conduct,  because  he  has  clearly  revealed  this  truth, 
and  because  reason  teaches  us  that  creatures  must  neces- 
Muily  be  dependent  on  their  Creator.  Instead,  then,  of  call- 
*ilig  in  question  what  we  may  not  fully  understand,  let  us 
mnMOnber  our  weakness,  and  take  our  seat  at  the  feet  of 
Himwbo  speaks  to  us  on  this  subject,  both  from  the  vol- 
ume of  reason  and  of  Revelation.  Nothing  can  be  more 
ODwise  than  the  rashness  of  that  man  who  denies  his  re- 
nmsibility,  because  he  is  unable  to  reconcile  it  with  his 
.  ae|ieadence  on  God;  and  therefore  is  ready  to  say,  "Why 
doth  he  yet  find  fault  V  And  no  less  disastrous  Is  the  error 
of  him  who,  because  he  is  free  and  accountable,  arrogates 
to  the  creature  a  self-control  that  would  dethrone  the  Crea- 
lor.  Let  us,  then,  lay  hold  with  unshaken  confidence  upon 
what  God  has  so  distinctly  declared,  that  he  "worketh  all 
things  after  the  counsel  of  his  own  will ;  that  the  wrath  of 
man  shall  praise  him,  and  that  the  remainder  of  wrath  he 
will  restrain:"  while  at  the  same  time,  he  "will  bring 
f  work  into  judgment,"  and  render  to  every  man  ac- 
;  to  that  which  he  hath  done. 


ARTICLE  VI. 

THE  POETRY  OP  THE  PETJTATEUCH. 

We  approach  the  sutgect  of  the  Pentateuch  with  all  the 
▼eneiation  due  to  the  earliest  record  of  our  race;  but  not 
with  those  views  which  belong  to  other  places  or  occasions. 
It  is  not  our  object  to  enquire  into  its  authenticity — whether 
it  was  written  wholly,  or  in  part,  by  Moses— whether  bya 
colemporary  and  witness  of  the  events  it  relates,  or  after  the 
letum  of  llie  Jews  from  their  captivity  in  Babylon — all  of 
whidi  have  been  subjects  of  controversy  amongst  biblical 
ciftiea.    Neither  are  we  to  examine  its  religious  character; 
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how  far  "  it  was  written  for  our  learning."  But  we  are  lii 
ited  to  the  consideration  of  its  poetry;  and  a  richer  mine  of 
all  that  is  sublime  and  beautiful  in  poetical  conception  can- 
not well  be  imagined. 

In  its  composition  it  could  have  borrowed  nothing  ftam 
art    Its  scope  was  too  comprehensive ;  its  destination  too 
remotely  prospective ;  its  interest  too  unlimited  to  need  the 
helps  which  ordinary  genius  requires  for  the  perfection  of  ^ 
its  labors. 

The  modem  poet  invokes  the  aid  of  his  muse.  Bnt 
whatever  of  poetry  is  contained  in  the  Pentateuch  procdedod 
from  the  inspiration  of  God ;  and  we  are  to  view  its  author 
now,  not  as  a  prophet,  or  leader,  or  lawgiver,  "whomtho 
Lord  knew  face  to  face,"  but  as  one  endowed  with  powen 
to  depict  scenes  and  events,  in  which  the  great  and  ultimalB 
designs  of  man's  creation  had  their  origin. 

Neither  will  we  stop  on  the  present  occasion  to  enqune 
what  Poetry  is;  whether  it  exists  in  the  creations  of  fancy; 
or  whether  its  element  is  feeling  and  sympathy.  For  thoo 
is  a  poetry  independent  of  either,  the  poetry  of  events;  t 
poetry  of  sublime  scenes  and  mighty  actions;  a  po^ 
m  the  sweet  episodes  which  the  heart  interweaves  in  the 
romance  of  life;  a  poetry  in  the  midisturbed  dreams  d 
youth,  and  in  the  diversified  ills  that  mingle  in  tlie  realities 
of  life.  These  may  furnish  topics  to  the  poet,  and  waiiD 
his  imagination  with  kindred  emotions,  but  they  have  • 
separate  existence,  and  can  borrow  nothing  from  it. 

They  give  to  poetry  a  far  higher  character  than  that  of 
being  merely  the  vehicle  of  fable  and  fiction,  and  ally  ft 
ratlier  with  truth,  which  is  the  very  soul  and  essence  crfaB 
moral  and  intellectual  beauty. 

If  the  Pentateuch  were  now  read  by  us  for  the  first  time^ 
when  taste  for  composition  is  refined,  and  our  ideas  of  poeti- 
cal conception  elevated  by  the  high  standards  with  which 
wc  are  become  acquainted — if  we  were  required  to  readH 
merely  as  a  history,  independent  of  its  claim  to  our  reUgioOi 
veneration,  we  would  pronounce  it  the  greatest  effort  thit 
the  mind  has  ever  produced.  For  it  belonged  to  one,  and 
only  one,  and  that  an  inspired  writer,  to  portray  the  wondeis 
of  creation,  and  to  reveal  the  great  first  cause  fi-om  which 
it  proceeded.  It  belonged  to  him  to  describe  the  stupendooi 
miracles,  by  which  the  power  of  the  great  Jehovah  was  fiiit 
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minifested,  as  well  in  the  order  and  harmony  of  the  uni- 
Teise,  as  in  the  moral  government  of  this  world,  itself  but 
an  atom  in  the  great  scale  of  creation.  But  that  sublime 
composition  is  too  often  read  merely  as  a  history,  as  the 
aljdia  in  the  great  series  of  human  chronicles,  without  any 
lesard  to  it  except  as  a  matter  of  interest  in  its  prospective 
iBUition  to  the  events  of  the  future,  traceable  even  to  those 
in  which  we  ourselves  are  interested. 
.  It  is  indeed  a  great  history,  the  depth  and  comprehen- 
uwenegs  of  whose  views  human  wisdom  can  neither  fathom 
Bor  diacem.  People  dwell  with  interest  on  the  early  his- 
tory of  their  country.  They  venerate  the  names  of  its 
benefactors  and  treasure  up  every  memorial  of  them.  But 
•flnr  all,  these  bear  the  stamp  of  human  fallibility.  The 
imtitutions  of  men  are  necessarily  imperfect,  their  supe- 
liotity  being  only  known  by  comparison.  But  the  Penta- 
tBDch  contains  the  record  of  a  people,  chosen  by  heaven  to 
be  the  instrument  of  its  great  designs,  in  whose  fortunes 
aad  deetinies  all  mankind  ever  have  had,  and  ever  must 
haTe,  an  unavoidable  interest;  a  people  whose  laws  and 
institutions,  civil,  religious  and  political,  derived  their  sanc- 
tion from  the  immediate  authority  of  the  great  lawgiver  of 
the  universe. 

But  is  it  merely  a  record  of  events,  depending  on  their 
magnitude  for  its  success  l  Does  it  seek  only  to  inform  and 
instruct,  without  any  of  those  aids  by  which  the  mind  is 
beguiled  into  the  pursuit  of  truth  ?  On  the  contrary,  it  has 
all  the  charms  of  an  epic  of  tlie  most  elevated  character. 
But  in  venturing  this  opinion,  we  wish  not  to  be  misunder- 
stood. We  do  not  assert  that  the  Pentateuch  is  a  poem,  for 
this  would  be  repugnant  to  its  sacred  character,  and  deroga- 
toiy  to  it  as  an  inspired  work. 

if  the  same  degree  of  intellectual  culture  had  prevailed 
at  the  time  it  was  written  which  now  characterizes  the 
civiliased  world,  it  might  in  all  probability  have  assumed  a 
totally  different  character,  rejecting  all  imaginative  orna- 
ment and  addressing  the  graver  faculties  of  thought  in  plain 
and  didactic  language.  But,  as  this  was  not  the  case,  that 
stjfle  and  fonn  of  expression  was  adopted  which  was  best 
calculated  to  affect  the  hearts  of  those  to  whom  it  was  first 
addiessed.  Having  served  that  purpose,  "it  has  descended 
to  OB  without  any  diminution  of  its  original  interest,  and  is 


now  as  delightful  and  instnictive  to  the  moat  a 
as  it  ever  could  have  been  to  the  mass  o[  mank 

With  this  qualificatitHi,  we  venture  to  repeat  wfaat^W 
before  said,  that  the  Pentateuch  is  chazactenzed  by  dillv 
chaim  and  interest  of  an  epic  of  the  most  eleveted  cimM^ 
ter.  ,^^ 

Ub  peraonoffea  are  the  patriarchs  of  the  whole  li 
fiumly.  Its  period  the  beginning  of  time.  Its  of 
scene  the  universe.  Its  aucceaaive  loadiliga,  paradu^J 
shoreless  waters ;  the  wilderness,  Sinai.  Canaan.  I' 
one  of  undying  interest,  addressing  itaeli^  in  all  its  r 
to  the  heart  of  every  human  being,  and  becoming  mom  A 
in  its  influence,  in  proportion  to  the  developement  of  4 
truths  and  principles  of  which  it  was  prophetic.  Iti  ■_ 
chinery,  not  heroes,  nor  princes,  nor  deified  mortaltc||y 
the  Creator  and  Sovereign  of  all  things,  and  his  minislahl 
ar^ls.  Miracles,  equalled  only  in  sublimity  b^  Qm  ■■» 
nitude  of  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  desi^nedi  Jp 
plan  or  sloiy  is  simple  and  sublime.  The  creatioo  of  4v 
universe;  the  origin  of  man;  his  being  declared  tha.ai^ 
ject  of  a  moral  government ;  his  obedience  and  &U|i  j^ 
evil  ponsequences  in  the  degeneracy  of  his  race;  tlMB.d||- 
struction  by  the  deluge;  the  preservation  of  one  &tiidl|(|^ 
replenish  the  earth;  the  selection  of  an  obscure  individjiijt 
to  whom  a'  promise  was  made  direct  from  heavei^jte 
through  him  all  the  mttions  of  the  earth  should  be  bkiiw 
the  peregrinations  of  that  individual,  the  incidents  wlf^ 
■  befet  him  and  hi|  iminediate  descendants;  the  xoomNIi 
fulfilment  of  tbat^ffophecy  which  declared  to  him  tbati^P 
seed  should  be  "strangers  in  a  land  not  theirs,"  nnripH 
their  escape  from  it  with  gieat  substance ;  the  mamUMP 
history  of  the  Jews ;  the  divine  mission  of  Moses,  hjs  iifft 
cles  and  institutions;  his  successful  leading  of  the'hoMllif 
Israel'to  the  land  which  had  been  shewn  to  the  fiidwci^ 
their  race,  as  their  inheritance,  and  lastly,  the  tendeBCft^ 
every  event  described,  and  the  bearing  of  every  cbanotf 
introduced,  upon  the  accomplishment  of  the  mysterim 
promise  which  they  and  their  posterity  were  now  to  reafai^ 
and  the  wonderful  connection  of  all  these  events  with  tti 
coming  of  the  Messiah,  so  fully  confirmed  by  himself  ai^ 
wards,  in  his  own  reference  to  Moses,  as  testifying  oi  feM- 

We  have  spoken  of  the  miiaclea.    Now  tnoe^  pHNr 
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laxly  in  the  Book  of  Exodus,  of  which  its  author  was  both 
witness  and  agent,  are  of  the  most  picturesque  and  poetic 
character.  The  flame  issuing  from  the  bush,  without  con- 
suming it;  the  pillar  of  cloud  by  day,  and  of  fire  by  night; 
the  overwheimhig of  Pharoah's  army;  the  fountain  gushing 
fiom  the  frowning  rock  of  Horeb,  and  the  delivery  of  the 
law,  amidst  smoke  and  clouds  and  thick  darkness.  These 
are  incidents  which,  considered  independently  of  their  his- 
torical importance,  and  merely  as  fictions,  would  be  graphic 
and  striking;  and  it  might  well  be  asked  what  imagination, 
hcywever  rich  in  invention, 'could  have  ever  combined  such 
a  splendid  series  of  illustrations  connected  with  such  im- 
portant subjects.  They  are  treasured  up  in  our  nursery 
iBCoUectioas,  for  having  charmed  our  infant  fancies,  before 
Ike  mind  could  comprehend  their  sublime  truths,  which 
"with  fairy  charm,  they  beckoned  us  to  seek  after. 

Heathen  writers,  who  could  have  no  idea  of  a  miracle, 
except  as  fabulous,  make  no  mention  of  any  of  them  in' 
their  reference  to  the  Israelites.  Justin  attributes  the  fail- 
ure of  Pharoah's  army  to  natural  causes,  '^domum  redire 
tempestatibus  compulsi  sunt;"  and  Tacitus,  speaking  of  the 
journey  of  the  Israelites  through  the  wilderness,  says  that 
nothing  distressed  the  people  more  than  the  wtot  of  water ; 
when  Moses,  espying  a  herd  of  wild  asses  grazing  in  a 
nove  near  a  rock,  (Horeb  of  course,)  immediately  followed 
mem,  and  was  led  to  an  abundant  stream  of  water. 

But,  to  return,  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  author  of  the 
Pentateuch  was  a  poet  of  high  order,  indeed,  the  book  of 
Joh,*  so  rich  in  language  and  imager^,  has  been  attributed 
l»  Imn.  Mr.  Stackhouse  says,  ''that  die  most  general  opin- 
ioii  is,  that  it  was  written  by  Moses,  during  his  abode  in 
Egypt,  or  in  his  flight  into  the  land  of  Midian,  with  an  in- 
tent to  encourage  the  Jews  under  the  severities  of  Egyptian 
tendage."  And  there  is  no  doubt,  as  its  title  imports,  that 
Ae  ninetieth  Psalm  was  written  by  him ;  and  what  can  be 
moie  subUme  than  its  introduction,  ''Lord  thou  hast  been 
our  dwelling  place  in  all  generations,"  ice. 

"  Tn  constans  stabilisque  manes,  convallibus  ixnis 
Montibus  et  summis,  sideribusque  prior." 

:  •  The  Book  of  Job  is,  perhaps,  the  first  dramatic  piece  that  was  ever 
written.  It  is  evidently  a  tragedy,  and  the  design  of  it  is  to  shefir^eiir 
fadiiiMie  €t  bona  nude.— Dr.  Cooybeare.    See  Space's  Anecdotes,  339. 
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What  production  of  antiquity  can  compare  with  tfa» 
song  of  deliverance  and  thanksgiving  at  the  red  sea.  lir. 
Kollin  says,  that  neither  Virgil  nor  Horace  ever  wrote 
any  thing  comparable  to  it.  '^  No  man,"  says  that  distal 
guished  writer,  "can  set  a  higher  value  than  I  do  on  them 
Wo  great  poets;  nevertheless,  when  I  read  what  Viifl| 
wrote  in  praise  of  Augustus,  and  what  he  makes  £• 
priest  Evander  sing  in  honor  of  Hercules,  though  these  per- 
haps are  vastly  fine,  they  seem  groveUng  to  me  in  compv- 
ison  with  the  song  in  question.  Virgil,  methinks,  is  all  ios{ 
Moses,  all  fire.  The  same  may  be  affirmed  of  the  finip- 
teenth  and  fifteenth  odes  of  the  fourth  book,  and  the  last  of 
the  Epodes  of  Horace." 

The  poetry  of  the  Pentateuch  borrows  nothing  from  fie^ 
tion  or  invention.  Its  facts  and  incidents  are  too  lofty,  and 
follow  each  other  in  too  rapid  succession  to  require  soA 
subordinate  aid.    Neither  is  it  indebted  to  the  ornaments  of 

[)hrase,  for  nothing  can  be  more  simple,  unaffected  and  art- 
ess  than  its  language,  lloth  its  inspired  character  and  its 
antiquity  place  it  above  such  artificial  helps,  as  might  afkni- 
wards  have  been  required  to  give  perfection  to  mere  humtt 
compositions :  although  he  occasionally  displays  great  sa- 
gacity in  leaving  to  the  imagination  circumstances,  tlii 
withholding  of  which,  in  maimer  interrupts  the  train  of  hii 
narrative,  and  which  there  were  reasons  tor  not  particularly 
relating.  As,  for  instance,  the  fifth  chapter  of  Genesis  eni" 
braces  a  period  of  many  generations,  from  the  days  of  Adam 
to  those  of  Noah.  That  interval  was  one  of  appalling  widk- 
edness,  beginning  with  the  fratricide  of  Cain,  and  growing 
so  in  magnitude,  as  to  grieve  the  liOrd  that  he  hstd  mads 
man  upon  the  earth.  Now,  Moses,  instead  of  revolting  d»- 
tails,  mentions  biH  the  first  act  of  wickedness,  and  leaves 
the  mind  to  conceive  its  progress  and  unbridled  extent  b? 
I'epresentmg  the  Lord  as  determinuig  upon  the  end  oi  an 
flesh. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  style  and  expression  as  ardea 
and  natural.  Longinus  quotes  the  celebrated  words :  "Lai 
there  be  light,  and  tlicre  was  light,"  as  a  perfect  exampb 
of  the  sublime.  Indeed,  uniformity  and  conciseness  an 
characteristic  throughout.  They  even  veil  the  profusenev 
of  mental  imagery,  so  that  its  richest  embellishments  seoi 
to.be  but  the  artless  language  of  truth.    It  was  the  thou^ 
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or  image  in  his  mind,  and  not  the  words  to  express  it,  that 
occupied  the  writer  of  the  Pentateuch, 

Some  of  its  topics  are  unquestionably  the  greatest  that 
ever  elevated  the  genius  of  man.  Others,  of  a  totally  differ- 
ent character,  are  pictures  of  the  most  artless  simplicity  of 
pastoral  and  patriarchal  life ;  yet  the  language  in  which 
Ihey  are  told  never  varies.  It  never  aims  to  be  lofty,  or  af- 
fects simplicity.  As  a  history,  can  any  production  of  the 
profane  writers  of  after  times  possess  more  clearness  and 
precision;  or  any  classic  poetry,  though  consecrated  by  the 
admiration  of  ages,  be  more  harmonious,  beautiful  or  sub- 
lime ?  Familiar  as  all  examples  from  the  books  before  us 
must  be,  let  us  illustrate  what  we  have  said,  by  referruig  to 
the  song  of  Moses  at  the  end  of  Deuteronomy :  "Give  ear, 
O  ye  heavens,  and  I  will  speak;  and  hear,  O  earth,  the 
woids  of  my  mouth.  My  doctrine  shall  drop  as  the  rain,  my 
speech  shall  distil  as  the  dew,  as  the  small  rain  upon  the 
tender  herb,  and  as  the  showers  upon  the  grass :  because  I 
will  pubhsh  the  name  of  the  Lord :  ascribe  ye  greatness 
unto  our  God.  He  is  the  rock ;  His  work  is  perfect."  After 
this  introduction,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  gathered  Is- 
raelites, exhorting  to  remember  the  days  of  old:  "For  the 
Lord's  portion  is  his  people.  Jacob  is  the  lot  of  his  inheri- 
tance. He  found  him  ni  a  desert  land,  and  in  the  waste 
howling  wilderness ;  he  led  him  about,  he  instructed  him, 
he  kept  him  as  the  apple  of  his  eye.  As  an  eagle  stirreth 
up  her  nest,  fluttereth  over  her  young,  spreadeth  abroad  her 
wings,  so  the  Lord  did  lead  him.  He  ms(de  him  ride  on  the 
high  places  of  the  earth,  that  he  might  eat  the  increase  of 
the  fields."  Then  hear  the  denunciations  of  wrath  against 
their  disobedience:  "I  will  provoke  them  to  anger  with  a 
feolish  nation,  for  a  fire  is  kindled  in  mine  anger  and  shall 
bom  into  the  lowest  hell,  and  shall  consume  the  earth  with 
her  increase,  and  set  on  fire  the  foundations  of  the  moun- 
tains. I  will  heap  mischief  upon  them;  I  will  spend  mine 
arrows  upon  them.  The  sword  without  and  terror  within, 
diall  destroy  botli  the  young  man  and  the  virgin,  tlie  suck- 
ling also,  with  the  man  of  gray  hairs."  And  where  can 
there  be  foimd  words  of  more  tlurilling  import  than  tliose  in 
Deut,  28  chap. :  "And  tliy  life  shall  hang  in  doubt  before 
thee,  and  thQU  shalt  fear  day  and  night  In  the  morning 
thou  shalt  say,  would  God  it  were  even !  and  at  even  thou 
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shalt  say,  would  God  it  were  morning!  for  the  fear  of  ibf- 
heart  wherewith  thou  shalt  fear,  and  for  the  sight  of  tfainr 
e3res  which  thou  shalt  see."  It  is  this  combined  advantaga 
of  precision  and  energy,  in  common  with  all  the  Hebieir 
Scriptures,  which  forms  one  of  their  distinguishiqg  peoh 
liarities.  Sir  William  Jones,  speaking  of  them,  says  that 
they  bear  no  resemblance  in  form  or  style  to  any  that  can  tar 
produced  from  the  stories  of  Grecian,  Indian,  Persian,  oi 
even  Arabic  literature.  But  to  those  to  whom  these  treas- 
ures are  displayed  onlY  in  a  translation,  there  can  be  but 
an  imperfect  idea  of  their  superiority  in  the  original.  Who 
can  doubt  this,  that  has  read  any  modem  version  of  a  claa- 
sic  poet,  for  instance,  with  whose  language  he  is  criticainy 
acquainted  ?  Evanescent  beauties  of  idiom  occur:  expres- 
sions that  cannot  be  translated,  like  those  plants  that  can 
only  flourish  in  their  native  atmosphere ;  and  thoughts  Iflos 
biras,  which  take  whig  in  moving  them  from  one  cage  Is 
another. 

I  can  well  conceive  the  effect  of  Moses'  writings  updU 
those  who  were  initiated  into  the  sublime  mysteries  of  his 
language ;  who  could  apply  its  etymologies,  and  appreciatB 
the  reference  of  its  imagery  to  the  diversified  objects  of 
nature  with  which  they  were  surroimdcd,  and  which  we  ass 
informed  were  pecuUar  to  their  country.  All  these  are  ksl 
upon  us.  But  what  stronger  proof  can  there  be  of  theb 
effects  upon  those  to  whom  they  were  more  immediately 
addressed,  than  the  continual  allusions  made  to  him  by  au 
the  prophets,  and'  the  adoption  of  his  imagery  into  their 
own  writings,  particularly  those  of  them  that  were  decidedly 
poetical.  In  addition  to  these  instances,  and  without  leiar- 
ring  to  the  innumerable  imitations  of  the  poetry  of  the  faibk^ 
which  every  modem  language  furnishes,  (for  Lord  Byran 
says  that  its  spirit  is  transferred  over  ail  modem  poetry,)  I 
would  merely  mention  the  Paradise  Lost,  whose  twelTB 
books  are  founded  on  the  first  four  chapters  of  Genesis; 
and  also  Gesner's  Death  of  Abel,  begimiing  where  MiltflB 
ends,  and  containing  five  books  to  illustrate  that  simple  ia^ 
cident.  And  how  can  we  whp  know  poetry  as  an  artj  and 
are  versed  in  its  hacknied  mies,  "usque  ad  nauseam^"  hafS 
any  idea  of  what  it  was  amongst  those  with  whom  it  was 
an  inspiration,  and  who,  as  Goldsmith  says,  had  the  fini 
rifling  of  all  the  images  of  nature.    We  might  by  study  tot 
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crime  acquainted  even  critically  with  the  Hebrew  language, 
bat  unless  we  could  carry  back  owe  minds  to  the  period 
when  it  first  became  the  great  depository  of  divine  truth, 
and  the  great  instrument  of  intellectual  display,  we  could 
have  no  adequate  idea  of  its  treasures.  ''He,"  says  Bishop 
Lowth,  "who  would  conceive  and  feel  the  peculiar  ele- 
gances of  Hebrew  poetry,  must  imagine  himself  exactly 
situated  as  the  persons  for  whom  it  was  written,  or  even  as 
the  writers  themselves." 

By  pious  and  learned  enquirers,  the  Hebrew  is  pronounced 
to  liave  been  the  original  language — that  in  which  God 
first  spake  to  Adam— that  in  which  the  conception  of  the 
Eternal  Mind,  as  to  the  creation  of  the  imiverse,  was  first 
expressed — whose  first  utterance  was  when  God  said  "let  ., 

there  be  light:"  that  it  survived  the  confusion  of  tongues  .  ^ 

in 'that  &mily  from  which  Abraham  descended,  and  that  it 
was  preserved  by  him  and  his  descendants,  in  their  sepa- 
rate sojoiimings,  even  down  to  the  days  of  Moses.  From 
which,  it  follows  that  the  Pentateuch,  as  well  as  the  other 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  are  written  in  the  primeval 
languages,  as  though  heaven  had  selected  a  form  of  speech 
best  adapted  to  its  sacred  purposes ;  and  as  it  had  chosen 
a  people  to  be  the  instniment  of  its  ways,  it  had  also  set 
apart  a  language  to  be  the  guardian  and  exponent  of  its 
word. 

Is  there  no  argument  to  be  found  in  favor  of  its  divine 
origin,  that  the  first  known  writings  embodied  in  it  have 
descended  to  us  through  all  the  chances  and  changes  of 
time,  having  with  them  the  warrant  for  their  entire  preser- 
TStion  even  to  a  word — that  although  in  a  translation, 
and  after  a  period  so  remote,  it  accommodates  itself  to  the 
diversified  tastes  of  every  age  and  condition  of  society — 
Ihat  the  poetry  to  which  it  lends  its  charm,  is  now  the  de- 
light of  manhood  and  of  youth ;  and  the  history  it  records, 
conspicuous  above  all  others  for  precision  and  perspicuity ; 
and  lastly,  that  the  writings  contained  in  it,  have  survived 
those  of  all  cotemporary  languages  ? 

And  here  let  us  ventu^  a  remark  that  has  often  occurred 
to  US)  which  is,  that  the  Hebrew  has  long  since  ceased  to 
be  a  living  tongue,  and  is  now  only  known  as  the  conse- 
crated depository  of  the  ^reat  truths  committed  to  it;  as 
though  it  had  been  ordained  that  after  its  prophetic  c(»n« 
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mission  had  been  fully  accomplished,  it  should  ceaae  to  tf 
debased  by  the  ordinary  uses  of  language.  And  it  may,  m 
comiection  with  this  view,  be  observed,  that  although  the 
parables  of  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  as  well  as  all  his  monl 
teachings,  were  delivered  in  Hebrew,  yet  they  are  recorded 
in  another  language. 

The  Hebrew  having  become  obsolete,  there  arose  i 
necessity  for  translations  of  the  Bible,  so  that  it  might  be 
domesticated  and  familiarized  with  every  living  tongue,  aad 
circulated  co-extensiveiy  with  the  spiritual  wants  of  the 
whole  human  household;  and  it  would  really  seem  dnt 
those  translations  were,  in  many  instSinces,  influenced  bf 
the  breathings  of  the  same  spirit  that  had  animated  the 
original  record.  This  is  remarkably  true  of  the  Engliih 
version  of  1615.  Preserving,  uncorrupted,  every  doctrine 
of  religion,  and  ''in  its  general  construction  faithful  to  Ae 
original,  it  has  been  also  pronounced,  with  few  exceptkn^ 
a  standard  of  piue  English,  and  chaste  style,  and,  as  ijaib 
language  is  now  settled,  will  probably  remain  to  the  latest 
ages.  We  may  add  that  Lutlier's  translation  of  the  BiUe 
is  now  considered  a  German  classic. 

But  other  views  invite  our  attention.  The  Pentateuch 
contains  the  earliest  revelation  of  the  oracles  of  God,  and 
is  therefore  interesting,  as  furnishing  the  divine  original  ef 
all  those  which  afterwards  wielded  so  powerful  a  cootiol 
over  the  destinies  of  the  heathen  world.  All  oracular  infla- 
ences  were  believed  to  proceed  from  supernatural  soureei. 
Whence,  they  became  the  most  powerful  engines  thatcoaU 
be  wielded  over  superstition  and  credulity.  And  as  poetiy 
was  itself  supposed  to  be  an  inspiration,  "numinis  anil 
potens,''  it  was  consecrated  to  the  services  of  the  shriiw. 
Poetry  was  the  language  of  its  responses ;  and  Apollo,  who 
was  the  ^^  Author  Carminis,"  was  also  venerated  as  the 
"  Vnticiniorum  proeses." 

But  how  different  the  dark  and  incoherent  language,  u|p 
tered  by  his  phrenzied  priestess,  from  the  word  of  God,  ra* 
vealed  through  his  prophet !  How  insignificant,  with  all 
its  advantages  of  gloom  and  grandeur  and  of  the  adotih 
ments  of  its  votaries,  was  the  cavern  of  Delphi,  to  the  sim- 
ple manifestation  of  the  Divine  presence  made  to  MoMji 
whilst  tending  the  flocks  of  Jethro  in  the  desert !  And  bo# 
valueless  th&  vaticination  of  the  whole  Pagan  world,  to  tbi 
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fiophetic  reiteration  of  the  promise  which  had  been  made 
to  Abraham,  that  then  issued  from  the  burning  bush ! 
There  was  no  ambiguity  in  the  announcement  of  the 
Dame  of  Jehovah,  as  the  only  object  of  worship  and  adora- 
tion. Whatever  circumstance  of  awe  and  mystery  may 
have  accompanied  the  delivery  of  the  law,  there  was  noth- 
ing doubtful  in  its  interpretation,  as  a  rule  of  conduct  to- 
wards God  and  our  neighbor.  However  dark  and  incom- 
^ehensible  the  prophecy  of  Moses,  that  "  the  Lord  would 
niaeup  a  prophet  Jike  unto  himself,  unto  whom  they  should 
listeo,"  its  fulfilment,  1400  years  afterwards,  showed  the 
divine  source  from  which  it  had  emanated.  And  the  expec- 
tation, which  is  said  to  have  prevailed  all  over  the  civilized 
world  at  that  era,  of  the  coming  of  a  great  personage  or  po- 
tentate, must  have  proceeded  from  that  and  no  other.  How  j|^ 
oonld  the  Sybils,  whose  prophetic  books  were  said  to  have 
foreshadowed  it,  "  search  out  God,"  in  the  language  of  the 
Prophetess  Judith,  '^  and  know  his  mind  and  comprehend 
his  purpose."  Since-  writing  this  paragraph,  I  have  met 
with  the  following  coincident  remark: 

"  It  has  been  a  favorite  theory  of  learned  men,  that  Virgil 
had  access  to  the  Sibylline  prophecies,  which  foretold  the 
birth  of  a  Saviour.  How  came  the  Sybils  any  more  than 
the  Pythonesses  of  Delphos,  to  be  ranked  on  a  sudden  with 
the  really  inspired  Prophets?  or  is  it  credible  that  they 
should  have  had  the  curiosity  or  the  power  to  inspect  the 
Jewish  Scriptures." 

The  more  probable  idea  is,  that  the  expectation  of  such 
a  prophet  was  derived  from  some  Chaldee  version  of  the 
Bible,  or  from  that  knowledge  of  the  book  of  Moses  which 
must  have  preceded  the  Septuagint,  and  which  led  to  the 
translation  of  it  three  hundred  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  In  confirmation  of  this  view,  let  me  quote  an  authority 
from  Dr.  Anderson,  in  his  history  of  philosophy,  p.»88: 
that  it  is  probable  "  that  the  Mosaic  Scriptures  and  other 
prophetical  writings,  under  the  Jewish  dispensation,  could 
not  be  unknown  to  the  priests  of  Egypt,  Chaldea,  and  other 
adjacent  countries."  %«. 

The  only  evidence  of  the  oracles  ever  having,  as  has 
been  supposed,  proceeded  from  a  separate  revelation,  is  the 
cironmstance  of  their  having  ceased  at  the  birth  of  the 
Saviour,  the  great  centre  of  all  prophecy.    But  this  is  suffi- 
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ciently  rebutted  by  the  fact,  that  long  before  that  eveDt  Ihay 
had  ceased  to  be  respected.  Cicero  spoke  of  them  as  oqi^ 
temptible  impostures.  Lucan,  who  lived  ufterwardsi  I*- 
mented  their  discontinuance  as  the  greatest  gift  of  the  gods; 
and  Juvenal,  perhaps  in  the  spirit  of  satire,  said  the  "ca2tff 
futuri"  consequent  on  their  ceasing,  was  a  great  evil.  Is 
a  word,  many  enquiring  and  ingenious  writers,  have  ds- 
nounced  the  heathen  oracles  as  mere  human  contrivBDCSi. 
But  who  but  the  infidel  and  the  sceptic,  could  questios 
those  which  are  recorded  in  the  Book  ofJAk, 

Dr.  Gaunter,  in  his  learned  work  on  the  Poetry  of  the 
Pentateuch,  seems  fully  impressed  with  the  prophetic  chB^ 
acter  of  his  subject.  For,  after  enlarging  on  the  poetical 
benedictions  of  Isaac  upon  Jacob,  and  of  Jacob  upon  his 
sons,  in  which  the  fortunes  of  them  and  their  geneFationt 
were  traced,  as  upon  a  mop,  he  devotes  eighteen  chaptento 
the  Prophecies  of  Balaam,  and  thirteen  to  the  propbstie 
ode  of  Moses,  (32  Dent.,)  before  referred  to. 

In  the  circumstances  attending  the  delivery  of  the  woid 
to  Moses  and  the  Israelites,  we  find  a  marked  distinction, 
when  it  was  addressed  to  the  multitude,  and  when  to  him 
personally. 

In  the  first  case,  being  designed  to  convey  a  deep  and 
religious  impression  of  the  Divine  agency,  as  th^ir  only 
reliance,  it  was  always  accompanied  with  awful  and  imp»' 
sing  solemnity.  In  the  desert,  the  sacred  oracle  was  deliv- 
ered amidst  thunder  and  lightnings,  and  issued  from  cloodi 
and  thick  darkness,  in  the  voice  of  a  trumpet,  "so  exceeding 
loud,  that  all  the  people  trembled."  Its  presence  was  alio 
manifested  to  them  in  the  darkness  of  night  by  a  pillar  of 
fire;  and  again  "  the  sight  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord  was  liice 
a  devouring  fire  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  in  the  ejfesof 
the  children  of  Israel."  But  when  the  word  was  addresied 
to  Moses  alone,  it  was  for  the  most  part  unaccompanied  widi 
any  exhibition  of  supernatural  power.  It  was  simply  a 
voice,  "  The  Lord  said  unto  Moses,"  and  "  t/ie  LoH 
spake  unto  Moses,"  excepting  when  he  besought  the  Lord 
to  shew  him  hisr  glory,  which  he  did  on  the  summit  of  Sioaii 
when  he  descended  in  a  cloud,  and  passed  before  him,  pro- 
claiming "the  name  of  the  Lord,  the  Lord  God."  AndM 
when  the  Lord,  first  addressed  Abraham  in  Haran,  it 
simply,  *^Th4lLofd.sai4  to  Abraham." 
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-  There  cannot  be  conceived  any  thing  more  sublime  than 
Ihat  exemplication  of  this  idea  in  the  14th  Edodus,  when 
the  Israelites,  pursued  by  the  chariots  and  horses  of  Pha- 
Toah  on  the  one  hand,  and  hemmed  in  on  the  other  by  the 
aea — and  seeing  no  hope  of  escape,  *' cried  unto  the  Lord." 
*^ And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,^^  speak  to  the  children 
of  Israel,  that  they  go  forward.  Where  was  oracle  ever 
delivered  with  more  imposing  grandeur,  and  at  the  same 
time  with  greater  simplicity,  considering  the  magnitude  of 
the  miracle  that  was  soon  to  follow  ?  That  mind  is  not  to 
be  envied  which  does  not  recognize  in  this  plain  and  un- 
adorned statement,  the  finest  elements  of  moral  sublimity. 

In  this  brief  and  very  imperfect  comparison  between  the 
diflferent  characteristics  of  sacred  and  heathen  oracles,  I  have  ^^ 

been  naturally  led  to  consider  the  contrast  which  Hebrew  ^P 

and  Heathen  poetry  exhibit  in  their  conception  of  Divinity; 
how  pure,  fervid  and  elevated  the  one;  how  incapable  the 
other  of  extending  its  highest  flights  beyond  the  attractive 
influence  of  human  praise. 

The  Divinity  that  inspires  the  one  is  a  self-existent,  incor- 
poreal being  of  infinite  perfection.  That  which  animates 
the  other,  is  a  fabulous  compound  of  virtues  and  frailties, 
as  displayed  in  their  whole  mythology,  forbidding  tho^e  ex- 
Idted  and  devotional  sentiments  which  are  the  very  soul  of 
Hebrew  poetry. 

In  all  the  legends  of  the  Heathen,  from  the  days  of  Hesiod 
and  Homer,  we  find  the  father  of  gods  and  men  exhibiting 
all  the  frailties  and  vices  of  his  mortal  nature.  The  theogony 
of  Hesiod  is  little  more  than  a  poetical  commentary  on  his 
amours,  representing  him  as  the  genial  sire  of  a  whole  race 
of  gods  and  demigc^s.  Even  when  described,  as  he  is  by 
Homer,  in  all  the  majesty  of  heaven,  bending  his  sable 
brows,  and  shaking  his  ambrosial  curls ;  or  when  by  Ovid, 
as  presiding  in  state  with  his  ivory  sceptre  over  the  Olympic 
parliament,  and  moving  the  earth  and  the  sea  and  the  stars 
with  a  single  nod,  the  impression  left  on  the  mind  is  only 
that  of  admiration  of  the  genius  of  the  poet,  without  the  least 
moral  emotion.  Indeed,  were  I  required  fo  draw  the  line 
of  distinction  between  sacred  and  heathen  poetry  in  the  few- 
est words,  I  would  say  that  the  one  addresses  itself  to  the 
heart,  the  altar  from  which  the  only  pure  oflbring  can  be 
made  to  heaven;  the  other,  to  the  itnagltaatiJb,  the  prolific 
Vol.  I.— No.  2.  17 
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parent  of  idle  and  evil  thoughts.  We  will,  therefore,  {ri^; 
over  the  long  array  of  epithets  which  classic  poets  have  iiip 
vented  to  magnify  the  name  and  attributes  of  Jove.  For  If 
they  had  heaped  them  as  high  as  their  own  PelioD,  hem 
would  they  vanish  before  the  simple  words  which  repreaant 
the  God  of  Abraham,  as  "  merciful  and  gracious,  long-8uflS» 
ing,  and  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth,"  as  the  ''shield  rf 
help,"  and  the  '^  rock  of  refuge."  If  the  richest  treasom 
of  classic  genius  were  explored,  where  could  be  found  any 
thing  to  compare  with  that  exquisite  little  ode  the  93d 
Psalm,  thus  beautifully  rendered  into  Latin  verse  from  the 
original,  by  the  celebrated  Arthur  Johnson: 

Regnat  ubique  Deus:  cui  majestate  vereDda 
Frons  nitet,  invicto  robore  dextra  vi{^t : 
Illius  imperio,  stabit  secura  riiinro 
Terra,  vagas  ca?lnm  vol  vet  et  u^quc  faces, 
duo  .sidet  hie,  solium  nescit  primordia  s<Bcli ; 
Nullaque  siderei  Regis  origu  fuit. 
Flumina  quantnmvis  conspirent  murmurc  vasio, 
Et  tumidum  fluctus  tollat  in  astra  fretum : 
11  le  tamen,  fiuviis  pelago  putentior  ipso, 
Mulcet,  et  indomitas  numine  frsenat  aquas. 
Illius  a*ternum  durant  oracula ;  sacne 
£t  Solymse  pietas  hospita  semper  crit. 

The  poetry  of  the  heathen  may  indeed  be  styled  tiwir 
scriptures,  for  it  recorded  more  of  the  doings  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Olympus,  both  in  heaven  and  upon  earth,  than  is 
to  be  found  in  any  other  of  their  writers.  Philosophen, 
who  enquire  after  truth,  were  considered  in  the  light  of 
Atheists,  seeking  to  subvert  the  foundations  of  popular  bs- 
lief. 

And  if  that  poetry,  characterized,  as  some  of  it  is,  by  the 
noblest  efforts  of  human  intellect,  establishing  eras  in  tho 
history  of  literature,  conferring  immortality  on  its  authon, 
and  delighting  and  instructing  us  by  its  variety,  its  richneai) 
and  its  power,  can  bear  no  comparison  with  the  Bible;  itii 
that  it  recognizes  no  connection  between  religion  and  monk 
Its  ethics  are  false ;  its  divinities  fabulous.  Did  shepheidi 
of  Arcadia  evdt  converse  with  God  as  Abraham  did  in 
Mamre  and  Haran,  and  Canaan?  Could  Arethusa  or  Om- 
talia,  or  Blandusia,  or  Aganippe,  or  indeed  any  fouDtain 
celebrated  in  classic  song,  be  compared  to  that  which  flowed 
from  the  rock  of  Horatv,  furnishing  to  after  times  the  baaa- 
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Ittil  sunilitude  of  the  rock  of  ages,  and  the  fountain  of  liy- 
iog  waters?  Did  ever  bird  consecrated  to  Heathen  Di- 
vinity, from  the  eagle  of  Jove  to  the  owL  of  Minerva,  equal 
in  interest  the  little  dove  that  brought  tidings  to  the  ark  of 
the  abating  of  the  waters,  bringing  in  her  bill  the  olive  leaf  as 
an  embleih  of  reconciliation,  and  so  beautifully  prefiguring 
that  which  afterwards  descended  from  heaven  on  the  Prince 
ef  Peace,  as  the  herald  of  grace  and  love?  Can  Oljrmpas, 
or  Ida,  or  Parnassus,  or  Hymettus,  or  Helicon,  or  any  moun- 
tain which  poetry  has  immortalized,  equal  in  sublimity 
those  to  which  the  Exodus  of  the  people  of  Israel  gave  so 
romantic  and  sacred  an  interest. 

In  what  Idyl  or  Eclogue  can  be  found  narratives  so  true 
to  nature,  and  so  graphically  illustrating  the  simplicity  of  , 

pastoral  and  patriarchal  life,  as  those  related  in  Genesis?  i 

Indeed,  they  have  all  the  charm  of  episodes  in  a  regular  " 

poem,  with  this  difference,  that  they  are  inseparably  inter- 
woven with  their  subject.  They  are  not  only  the  instru- 
ments of  the  most  elevated  moral  instruction,  each  beauti- 
fully enforcing  some  duty  of  life,  but  they  are  connected  by 
an  unbroken  chain  of  interest,  not  only  extending  to  us  and 
our  day,  but  which  must  necessarily  reach  to  the  end  of 
time.  Whenever  I  read  them,  they  seem  to  be  the  breath- 
ings of  divine  love,  presented  in  a  tangible  form  to  warm 
aid  to  win  the  heart. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  language  of  the  Pentateuch,  as 
never  falling  below  the  thought,  however  elevated,  or  being 
too  lofty  for  the  simplest,  or  too  plain  for  the  most  beautiful 
image.  It  has  been  represented  not  only  as  simple  and 
ener|[etic,  but  as  highly  poetical,  and  this  we  acknowledge; 
hot  m  endeavoring  to  analyze  that  impression  and  to  give 
a  reason  for  it,  we  find  ourselves  at  a  loss.  It  is  not  metrical, 
neither  does  it  vary  in  those  parts  which  are  decidedly  pro- 
saic from  those  which  are  decidedly  poetical  Now,  meas- 
nre^  we  know,  is  the  natural  garb  of  poetry.  Its  fascinating 
effect  upon  the  ear,  gives  it  the  easiest  access  to  those  facul- 
ties of  the  mind  to  which  poetry  chiefly  addresses  itself. 
Does  it  follow  that  the  thought  must  depeiM,  for  its  effect, 
upon  a  metrical  garb?  If  so,  what  is  it  that  constitutes  the 
exception  in  favor  of  the  language  of  the  Pentateuch.  (We 
refer  here  to  our  prose  translation.) 

One  writer  says  that  condensation  elevates  to  the  positive 
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dignity  of  poetry.    By  another,  we  are  told  that  measnieJIE' 
r  a  constituent  quality  of  poetry.    There  are  several  pasBags 

in  the  Pentateuch,  which  are  said  by  critics  to  be  metrical, 
from  what  is  called  their  parallelism^  which  I  would  define 
to  be  such  a  division  of  their  sentences,  as  to  make  one  a 
response  or  echo  to  the  other.  These  are  called  poetry. 
But  they  do  not  appear  more  poetical  than  those  which  aio 
expressed  in  ordinary  language.   ' .  '    • 

From  the  specimens  of  parallelismiumished  by  wiiten^ 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  that  ^^duplication  of  phrase- 
ology,"  as  it  is  called,  was  An  accidental  arrangeaoent  of 
words,  discovered  by  the  acateness  of  critical  observers^  and 
arising  from  the  condensed  and  sententious  character  of  the 
Hebrew.  Where  the  sentiment  is  elevated  and  poetical,  the 
I  style  of  expression  must  be  warm  and  figurative ;  and  thk^ 

^  in  a  langucM?e  remarkable  for  its  conciseness,  may  have  eon- 

veyed  the  idea  of  metrical  arrangement.  Both  BuchanaiAr 
and  Arthur  Johnson's  version  of  the  Psalms,  which  are  dip 
rect  from  the  original,  are  written  with  strict  adherence  to 
the  rules  of  Latin  verse.  But  are  they  more  poetical  on 
that  account,  than  our  English  prose  translation  7  Is  the 
spirit  of  the  original  better  preserved  in  the  one  than  the 
other?  In  conclusion,  I  am  (however  respectful  to  the 
opinions  of  learned  critics,)  disposed  to  think,  that  in  regaid 
to  Hebrew  poetry  it  is  the  thought  that  makes  the  ezpnik 
sion  harmonious ;  and  that  it  is  the  conciseness  and  energy 
of  that  expression  which  gives  it  the  charms  of  metre. 

"  The  existence  of  such  poetry  as  is  to  be  found  in  ths 
Pentateuch,  five  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the  age  of 
Homer,  and  of  such  history  as  is  contained  in  the  same  col- 
lection, one  hundred  years  before  Herodotus,  is  itself  one  of 
the  highest  proofs  of  the  divinity  of  the  Scriptures.  In  dl 
other  countries,  the  style  of  poetry  has  preceded  by  manys 
century  the  style  of  prose;  but  here  we  behold  both  of  than, 
written  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  work,  with  a  skill 
and  beauty  never  rivalled,  except  in  other  parts  of  the  holy 
volume."* 

*  Griinke. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

CRITICAL   NOTICES. 

1.  NaipoUon  and  his  Marshals.    By  J.  T.  Headlet,  in  2  vols., 
Sd.  edition.     NeS  York:  Baker  ^  Scribner^  1846. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  there  may  have 
been  too  much  severity  in  criticism ;  but  no  such  charge  can  rest 
on  the  modem  school.  The  Spatula  is  much  more  freely  used 
than  the  Scarifier;  and  a  good  deal  of  corruption  salved  over, 
instead  of  being  removed.  In  this  age  of  indiscriminate  praise, 
BO  book  has  received  a  larger  share  than  the  one  at  the  head  of 
tkit  article. 

It  is  true,  Mr.  Headley  describes  a  fierce  charge  or  bloody 
battle  with  great  spirit  and  animation ;  and  laid,  as  his  scenes 
aTCy  amid  those  intensely  exciting  days,  whose  every  incident 
atthicts  us,  he  obtains  at  first  the  rapt  and  delighted  attention. 
Bat  the  very  brilliancy  of  his  descriptions  palls,  and  the  mind  is 
waajried,  and  its  vision  mystified,  by  the  uninterrupted  glare  of 
Ui  glittering  language. 

We  cannot  very  well  see  the  necessity  of  a  work  of  this  kind 
al  this  time.  It  adds  nothing  to  history,  and  does  not  condense  it 
in  any  useful  form,  either  for  reference  or  information.  It  teaches 
BO  lesson  of  practical  importance,  and  the  defect  we  have  no- 
ticed takes  largely  from  its  interest,  even  as  a  work  of  mere 
amusement  As  a  defence  of  Napoleon,  it  says,  and  can  say. 
nothing  new.  The  question  has  been  thoroughly  discussed,  and 
posterity  will  have,  without  its  aid,  the  amplest  stores,  both  of 
evidence  and  argument,  on  which  to  make  up  its  verdict.  We 
venture  to  predict,  tMat  will  not  lean  either  to  the  side  of  his 
enemies,  nor  yet  to  that  of  his  indiscriminate  advocates — in 
which  latter  class  we  rank  Mr.  Headley.  His  arguments  are 
based  very  much  upon  mere  assumption,  and  his  inductions  often 
fail  far  want  of  a  basis.    We  do  not  hesitate  to  agree  with  him, 
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that  from  Enslish  hiitoiiaDB  tbe  Mighty  Canquem  bMta 
little  faror,  and  nearly  u  little  justice;  but  we  a 
to  the  doctrine  he  boldly  adTances,  that'on  the  Britoni  isli il 
the  blood  of  hii  anal  wars.  His  whole  argument  here,  n  hamM 
on  the  fact  that  Halts  was  not  surrondered  according. to. iH 
treaty.  Without  saying  any  thing  on  the  question  of  iha  rijkl 
of  a  nation  to  decline  lo  fulfil  a  treaty,  which  she'  knowilNI 
enemy  only  signed  to  violate ;  oi,  of  the  vndence  England  p» 
duces  to  aaatftin  this  charge ;  we  will  merely  allude  to  iha  fai(  ' 
that  the  real  principle  of  conteDtioii,  and  Ae  cause  of  all  AM 
wars,  is  found  further  back.  en 

fi  u  true  that  the  French  Republic,  not  content  with  lur  «M 
freedom,  avowed,  and  acted  on  a  quixotic  designf  to  aid.-d 
mankind  in  the  same  purpose ;  and  neTer  failed  to  indMitt 
action  and  change  the  surrounding  nations.  Out  of  ibis  gmt 
her  first  wars  with  the  despotic  thrones ;  and  that  fixed  dohnfc 
nation  to  restore  the  old  order  of  things,  if  possible,  which  jt^ 
dneed  the  long  series  of  campaigns  that  deluged  Europa  it 
blood.  We  are  strongly  disposed  to  think,  notwithstanding  iU^ 
that  England  would  hare  been  content  to  see  the  empire  raM 
by  a  man  so  esBentially  aristocratic  in  all  his  aspirations,  had  k  art 
been  for  the  great  mistake  of  his  life,  the  attempt  to  make  FmM 
a  commercial  power,  through  the  restrictions  of  the  contiMMd 
system.  He  struck  at  England's  life  blood,  and  the  eonht 
was  no  longer  a  fight  abont  abstractions,  but  a  struggle  far  -^ 
istence.       '  :  v 

As  to  Napoleon's  superior  magnanimity  and  good  faiA,«i 
are  constrained  to  think  that  it  is  imaginary.  Such  thing*  ten 
always  been  rare  in  European  diplomacy  and  national  inM 
course.  It  was  particularly  so  in  Napoleon's  time ;  then  M 
not  a  particle  on  either  side.  This  is  the  solution  of  the  Mi 
views  they  have  always  taken  of  oar  national  conduct  on  %m 
other  «ide  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  source  Sf  all  the  doubtt^ii 
insinuations  thrown  upon  our  present  struggle  with  Mexico.    • 

Napoleon  was  in  &ct,  as  Headtey  himself  admits,  withoiM 
moral  nature,  and  though  as  much  sinned  against  as  sinning, *«• 
can  nner  regiid  him  in  nay  other  light  than  a  ac«nrg«)  wmttt 
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jkpiie  win  of  God,  aa  Balaam  did,  without  a  single  desire  to 

*VU1  tt    Mr.  Headley  would  make  him  the  apostle  of  freedom 

ttd  the  friend  of  man.    Posterity  will,  we  think,  give  him  credit 

much  that  is  now  doubted  or  denied,  hot  will  hardly  regret 

t  his  fall  at  Waterloo  ended  a  strife,  as  vain  as  would  have 

its  results,  if  successfuL 

"  •  We  object,  too,  to  a  good  deal  of  Mr.  Headley^s  philosophy ; 

m  for  instance :  "  Your  impetuous  beings  have  always  had  the  p^ 

gnndest  plans  and  executed  them."    He  thinks  the  world  has 

abvHys  been  mistaken  on  the  subject  of  impulse.    This  is  a 

and  one  sided  view  of  the  characters  he  was  contemplating. 

were  never  impulsive,  but  vehement    The  apparent  sud- 

promptings  of  the  moment,  were  but  the  quicker  acUon  of         4 

logical  induction.     There  never  was  a  man  less  impulsive  than 

Mapoleon,  nor  one  who  to  the  common  mind  seemed  oftener  to 

upon  its  principles.    He  also  thinks  that  the  rapid  rise  of  the  i 

of  that  day,  was  a  happy  comment  on  republican  institu- 

;  forgetting  that  in  the  remarkable  convulsions  of  the  time, 

found  the  true  solution,  and  that  all  history  contradicts  his  as- 

But  for  the  Mexican  war.  Gen.  Taylor  would  have  died 

rTCqpectable  old  brevet  brigadier ;  and  without  the  storm  of  the 

century,  Wellington  would  have  been  a  silent  Peer.    No 

presents  more  instances  of  sudden  and  unexpected  eleva- 

from  the  lowest  ranks  than  despotic  Turkey;  and  Mr. 

Boadley  had  as  well  ascribe  to  our  institutions  the  prevalence  of 

Btemperance,  the  rise  of  Mormonism,  or  the  introduction  and 

of  any  other  folly  or  extravagance  of  the  age.    We  love 

reverence  our  institutions,  and  for  that  very  reason  we  dis- 

fika  this  attempt  to  bolster  them  up  with  cant  and  ad  captandum 

Mgoment    They  have  enough  to  glory  in,  without  seeking  to 

fli  their  measure  from  such  doubtful,  if  not  false,  scales.    The    * 

tel  ]8|  in  ordinary  times,  free  governments  afibrd  very  little  en- 

Qouiagement  to  individual  talent  and  enterprise.     It  is  one  of 

dieir  imperfections,  over  which  we  mourn,  but  will  not  mend  by 

denying. 

In  religion,  we  suspect  Mr.  Headley  will  be  no  more  accepta- 
hlB  to  our^waders  than  in  philosophy.    What  his  opinions  on 
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Ae  BubJACt  sre,  an  be  tolerably  gstherad  from  lua  ol 

on  Mniat'i  declaration,  "  that  on  Meant  Tabor,  i 

the  figbt,  ho  thsBght  of  ChruA's  ttansfi^ntion  on  that  ^o^ 

nearly  two  thooM^i  yean  before."    "  This  aingle  hct,"  n^W 

H.,  "  throws  a  flood  of  light  on  Muiat's  character,  and  ihmm 

what  TiBioDS  of  glory  often  rose  before  him  in  batQA,"  iSec.    ' 

We  know  nothing  of  Mr.  Headlay,  except  that  w«  1i<n  Mai 
caanally  that  he  wu  a  minister,  of  what  denominatioD  wt  iMb 
not  infermad.  But  we  drew  the  condngion  from  onr  penWrtW 
this  worlc,  and  a  ^nce  at  Washington  apd  his  Oenetals,'4tf 
he  is,  if  not  a  Sociniaif,  bnt  liule  better.  In  this  day,  it  kH^ 
portent  to  know  a  wiitsi's  religious  views;  for  they  t 
all  departments  of  literature,  and  the  most  improbable  i 
aie  osed  to  convey  opinions  that  might  not  otherwise  hattt 
hearing.  '•' 

To  conclude,  we  object  to  the  oneaidedness  of  the  hocAti  idl 
the  injustice  done  to  Triarmount,  Grouchy,  and  oUier  Mantel^ 
to  the  tme  questions  at  issue,  and  even  to  the  equally  onwdll 
English.  We  object  to  a  tone  of  false  philosophy  and  iliiilWB 
reasoning  running  through  it;  and  most  especially  to  a  pollL 
cation,  whose  only  efleci  can  be  to  add  to  the  rabid  desiie  fti 
war  and  blood,  which,  nnder  a  smooth  surface,  runs  with  a  dM^ 
and  dangerous  violence.  Mr.  Headley  is  not  free  fironl'te 
rharge  of  carelessness  in  composition.  The  "said  he'^  UA 
"  said  Napoleon's,"  &c,  come  too  often ;  and  we  never  will  at^ 
sent,  Noah  Webster  to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding,  to  tdMt 
into  good  literary  society  such  vu^rarinns  as  "  the  whola  tUtllt 
tnre  was  tipped  over."  There  is  but  one  moaning  attaChsd  til 
that  word  in  good  English,  and  that  meaning  has  no  affinityto 
overturned  or  upset.  Unless  we  set  our  faces  /irmly  agaUt 
such  innovations,  oui  language  must  soon  become  a  miss 
mixture  of  all  the  corrupiions  of  the  numberless  lan^ 
which  unlimited  iminigratioR  brings  into  this  country. 
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2.  The  Rdigious  Instruction  of  the  Colored  Population.  A 
Sermon  preached  by  the  Rev.  Joun  B.  Adoer,  in  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church:  Charleston^  S.  C,  May  9M.  1847. 
Published  by  Request^  pp.  19. 

The  pamphleti  before  us,  bearing  this  title,  contains,  in  addi- 
tion to.lhe  Sermon,  an  Appendix,  consisting  I.  Of  a  series  of 
Resolutions  upon  the  same  subject,  introduced  by  the  Hon.  F. 
H.  Elmore,  at  a  large  and  respectable  meeting  of  the  citizens  of 
Charleston,  held  at  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  on  the  same 
day  on  which  the  sermon  was  preached.  II.  Of  an  extract  from 
the  published  Minutes  of  the  Presbytery  of  Charleston,  contain- 
ing the  Report  of  the  Special  Committee,  to  whom  the  question 
was  referred  in  regard  to  the  propriety  of  establishing  a  church 
for  the  colored  population  in  that  city ;  and  III.  Of  an  pxtract 
from  the  Richmond  Times  and  Compiler,  containing  the  action 
of  the  late  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
this  country,  upon  the  general  subject  of  the  religious  instruction 
of  our  slaves.  Mr.  Adger,  it  will  be  remembered,  was,  for  twelve 
years,  a  missionary  to  the  Armenians,  and  we  utter  our  deliberate 
convictions  when  we  say,  that  if  all  missionaries  were  such  men^ 
their  services  would  be  cheaply  purchased  at  any  sacrifice.  None 
can  know  him  without  loving  him,  and  loving  him  for  his  Mas- 
ter's sake.  He  has  determined,  and  we  believe  by  the  motions 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  abandon  the  field  of  his  former  labors,  in 
order  to  devote  himself  to  the  religious  instruction  of  our  colored 
population.  His  reasons  for  the  change  are  briefly  stated  in  the 
following  extract  from  the  sermon  before  us : 

. ''  My  Christian  Brethren !  I  appear  before  you  this  m6ming 
as  one  of  yourselves,  asking  your  fraternal  counsel  and  assist- 
ance. More  than  twelve  years  ago  you  sent  me  forth  as  a  mis- 
aionary  to  the  Armenians.  I  thank  God  for  much  happiness 
and  for  some  success  in  that  interesting  field.  But,  brethren,  my 
mind  had  previously  been  strongly  drawn  to  another  missionary 
field,  lying  nearer  at  home,  and  into  that  field  nothing  then  pre- 
vented mo  from  entering  but  the  want  of  an  "open  door."  Provi- 
dence has  brought  me  back,  and  the  claims  of  this  field  have 
Vol.  I.— No.  2.  18 
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pressed  agaia— ns}*:,  thny  hxTO,  faring  the  whole  twalvs  jtttn 
of  my  BbeeocA,  been  pressing  strongly  upon  my  mind.  ~i 

Various  coDsidcnUions  hare  presented  themselves  in  fnot  id 
a  transfer  of  my  nluiong  from  that  foreign  to  this  domealie  a^ 
sionary  work.  One  is,  that  the  impaired  condition  of  my  •)» 
sight  unfits  me  for  fnrther  labora,  as  a  translatw,  Ib  AatpuArf 
climate,  and  under  that  brilliant  sky.  Another  is,  that  iriisBj 
went  forth,  il  was  with  the  sympathy  and  mpport  of  the  Pnriyt 
terian  Church,  and  of  the  Southern  churches  in  particular;  kl^ 
this  sympathy  aad  support,  naturally  of  great  nlue  to  at,  kia 
long  been  withdrawn,  and  I  hare  felt  myself  cut  off  and  iaolMiL 
Strong  and  agitating  influences,  meanwhile,  have  been  at  Vtd^ 
drawing  me  centrewards,  and  leading  me  to  feel  that  it  ia  lON 
for  me  to  cast  in  my  lot  with  my  own  people. 

But,  the  strongest  consideration  has  been  the  natural  olili|i^ 
tion  which  I  feel,  and  have  always  felt,  to  do  somethtng  Ijr 
theoe  destitute  people,  coupled  with  the  fisct  that  I  coosider  Aa 
dooT  ci  access  to  be  now  set  open  before  me.  it  is  with  ii&i> 
ence  to  this  point,  my  Christian  brethren,  I  come  to  ask,  thiadq^ 
yotir  counsel  Has  the  lime  come  when  I  may  succeed  in  Al 
attempt  to  gather  these  wanderers  into  a  Christian  foldl  ^ 
with  the  aid  of  my  own  private  friends,  I  am  able  and  wfljuf 
to  give  my  personal  services  without  charge,  will  this  coaa* 
nity  provide  a  suitable  building  for  this  purpose  1  An4,  i>  ftk 
ticular,  will  you,  as  a  church — as  the  church  of  my  chlldkM^ 
the  church  in  which  I  was  baptized,  the  church  in  which  I  «M 
educated,  in  which  I  was  ordained  — will  you  give  me  a  pnMk 
cal,  generous  and  liberal  testimony  that  you  do  believe  t\»m 
terpriie  important,  and  that  you  do  consider  me  called  lo  oiUh> 
lakeii!"  p.  5.  ., 

The  points  discussed  in  the  sermon  are,  I.  The  enquiry  ^M 
are  our  poor.  II.  The  fact  that  the  Gospel  is  not  adequBH% 
preached  to  them;  and  111.  The  obligation  and  ezpediao^flT 
making  a  fuller  provision  for  their  spiritual  wants.      * 

The  enquiry — who  are  our  poor^is  beautifully  aild  \n\ff^ 
answered  in  the  following  terms :  vi 

"  Ilka  poor  of  diit  city  aia  easily  Hi■^;■y^^^■^■l^l     Tk^m 

S 
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•dui  mpmioi  firom  onnelres  by  their  color,  their  position  in 

ncitfy,  their  relatioD  to  our  bmiliea,  their  Dstional  origin,  and 
tteir  inonl,  inlellectu&l  and  physical  coDdition.  Nowhere  are 
&•  poor  more  diatinctly  marked  out  than  our  poor;  and  yet, 
Mnoge  to  say,  nowhere  are  the  poor  lo  closely  and  intimately 
OHUMcted  mth  the  higher  daases  as  are  our  poor  with  as.  TVy 
ttkmg  It  1U.  We,  also,  beiiMg  to  them.  They  are  dinded  out 
MBDng  OS  and  mingled  up  with  us,  and  we  with  them,  in  a 
Mnaaand  ways.  Th«y  lire  with  us — eating  fiom  the  same 
Mai»toiSes,  drinking  from  tho  same  fountains,  dwelling  in  the 
■BM  enclosures,  forming  parts  of  the  same  families.  Our  moth- 
■I  eonfide  us,  when  infants,  to  their  arms,  and  sometimes  to  the 
Wf  milk  of  theii  breasts.  Their  children  are,  to  some  extent, 
■BAToidably,  the  playmates  of  our  childhood — grow  up  with  us 
^sder  the  same  roof — lometimea  pass  through  all  the  changes  of 
lifc  with  US,  and,  then,  sither  they  stand  weeping  by  our  bed- 
rida,  ts  else  we  drop  a  tributary  tear  by  their's,  when  death 
MiBes  to  dose  the  long  connection  and  to  separate  the  good  mas- 
Mr  and  his  good  serranL 

!  Such,  my  friends,  are  those  whom  we  consider  the  poor  of  this 
tkj.  There  they  are — behold  them  I  See  them  all  aronnd 
yan,  in  all  these  streets,  in  all  these  dwellings — a  race  distinct 
flfSB  OS,  yet  closely  united  to  ns;  brought,  in  Qod's  mysterious 
EbDvidence,  &om  a  foreign  land,  and  placed  under  our  care  and 
■ide  members  of  our  households.  They  fill  the  humblest 
■  of  our  state  of  society ;  they  serre  us ;  they  gire  us  their 
;  yet,  they  are  not  more  truly  ours  than  we  are  truly 
'Ann.  They  are  ow  poor— oar  poor  brethren ;  chihlrfln  of  our 
Oodand  Father;  dear  to  onr  Sanonr ;  to  the  like  of  whom  Ha 
|)HMii1iiiil ;  for  the  like  of  whom  He  died ;  and  to  fiie  least  of 
iriMB  erery  act  of  Christian  compassion  and  kindness  which 
in  diew,  He  will  consider  as  shewn  also  to  himselC"  p.  6. 
-  That  the  Qospel  is  not  adequately  preached  to  "our  poor"  is 
ooDclnBTcIy  proved  by  an  appeal  to  facts.  Mi.  Ad^  does  not 
MMCt  thai  uiey  are  entirely  neglected ;  that  no  provision  is  made 
tor  them  at  ^  He  simply  contends  that  existing  arrangements 
■M  naoffideDt  for  tha  puipoae  eontemphded.    The  inadequacy 
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of  the  pTMentprovirioD,  consistB  chiefly  ia  two  thiDgf:  l,^% 
of  church  aceominodktion  j  2,  a  want  of  niitable  iutnictM 
instTOction  sdapted  to  the  condition  and  capacity  of  the  w 
With  leepect  to  both  of  thoM  pointa,  hia  poaitions  we  bd 
to  be  impregnable.  Hia  own  ideas  of  what  an  adeqaate  p 
don  loT  the  apiritoal  seceaaitiM  of  our  poor  is,  may  be  g 
fTom.tha  following  paaso^,  in  which,  it  is  needleaa  to  akj^vtf 
heartily  concar :  -■  * 

"  Let  ma  tell  yon  what  is  necessary,  in  order  that  we  mayiH 
able  to  say  that  to  onr  poor  the  Ooapel  is  preached.  Gtin  tNfcV 
suitable  church  room  and  a  suitable  ministry  devoted  entialjrA* 
their  good.  Let  them  be  induced,  by  such  allurementa  M  tkavf 
to  cnird  the  [dace  of  worship ;  yet,  be  careful  how  they  sm  wtt 
tared  to  crowd  into  thespiritoal  ehnrch.  Invite  them  nil  to-hiV 
the  Qospel,  but  receiTa  them  only  after  careful  and  t 
examination,  into  the  membenhip.  Let  those  who  a 
be  built  np  in  the  &ith,  not  only  by  suitable  preaching,  b«t  hf 
die.laborioua  and  peraerering  catecheticBl  teaching  of  theato 
private.  Indoctrinate  thnoughly  their  class  leaders,  that  tajr 
a)hy  eenununicate  sound  doctrine  to  the  others.  Pay  gnsC:a^ 
lention  to  the  youth ;  and,  with  reference  to  the  whole  eoa^M 
gation,  aim  not  at  axiiutg  them,  but  at  iiutnteting  them.  nM> 
oughly  imbue  theii  minds  with  the  principles  and  prec^to  oMl 
Bible,  and  store  them  with  the  facts  and  nanatires  of  its  iaitmft 
At  the  same  time,  watch  over  them,  as  far  as  possible,  both  ik 
lectly  and  by  means  of  their  leaders,  as  a  faith&l  abeflMi 
watches  over  hia  sheep.  Let  the  discipline  of  the  chimfetii 
firmly  and  &ithfuUy  administered  upon  diem.  This  is  irtalM 
need.  Sndi  a  coune  as  this,  quietly  and  perseveringly  ponni 
for  tan  years,  would  shew  the  most  delightful  results.  DiAlal( 
alai  I  very  different,  is  the  preeent  state  and  character  of  ear-HiC 
forts  to  do  them  good."  p.  9-10.  :■?« 

The  obligation  and  expediency  of  preaching  t^e  Ghi^il'# 
"our  poor,"  are  enforced  by  the  following  conjidantioaac 'M 
**.  God  has  committed  the  Ghispel  to  us,  aa  Christians,  frit  tko  lt^ 
pvrpoea  of  onr  seeing  that  it  is  preached  to  the  pooc."    S.  "T 
nof  Aa  Ooapal  iB,lbatitisdMigBari  «  ,_  ._ 
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Ar  Ihs  pooi."  S.  "  The  ineatimtblB  value  of  ths  poor  as  immor- 
iBl  beingSi"  4.  "  The  faithful  praachiag  of  the  Gotpel  to  these 
pooTj  will  be  followed  by  great  adrantagee  to  oar  own  childraa ;" 
■■dS.  "Itiaourboonden  duty"  Id  giTethemthe  OoBpeL  Theae 
Mgmunta,  in  the  order  in  which  they  have  been  mentioned,  an 
lUefly '  and  pertinently  prened.  Ilw  fint,  however,  we  feel 
taand  in  candor  to  my,  ia  tuged  with  an  ezttavegaooe  of  itale- 
■aat  which  detiacta  something  from  ila  force.  It  is  net  true 
ffkM  God  has  coihmittad  the  Gospel  to  ns,  as  ChiiitianB,  for  the 
^■7  porpoee  of  otur  seeing  that  it  is  preached  to  the  poor."  This 
imm  pmpoae,  bnt  not  tkt  parpoae  to  be  answered  by  the  commis- 
dM.  It  is  magnifying  a  single  department  of  daty  beyond  all 
iviptnnl  boand%  to  aMert  &at  oar  bnsinea  in  this  world,  oat 
wry  object  in  Hving,  and  God's  pnipose  in  keeping  ns  alive  is ;' 
^Bt  we  may  promote  this  end.  We  are  certainly  as  mnch  con= 
dHBad  with  OUT  own  spiritnai  improvement  as  with  the  twnefit 
if  othaia.  And  the  Gospel  is  as  much  committed  to  as  to  pK>- 
BolB  ooi  personal  growth  in  grace,  as  to  be  dispensed,  by  onr 
Mnmdship,  for  the  salvation  of  the  world.  We  have  other 
Attfoa  beside  those  connected  with  the  wider  diffusion  at  Chf|r 
tfnky — other  ends  are  to  be  promoted  by  onr  lives — othar  nidi 
iflboled  by  our  property,  beside  that  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to 
■Mif  enatnre ;  and  it  is  too  much  to  affirm  that  the  preservation 
thms  being  here,  and  the  continaed  possession  of  our  estates,  are 
,  ia  the  Providence  of  God,  solely  with  a  reference  to 
mt  efibrt.  There  is  a  work  mikin  as  welt  a*  vnthM$i 
wad- tfiera  is  commnnion  with  God  ^  well  as  labor  Jer  God. 
Bhaae  tmtlu  Mr.  Adger  would  be  aQtong  the  last  to  deny ;  and 
)M  he  has  inadvertently  indulged  in  a.tiain  of  remark,  which 
^■t  IwcDme  too  common  and  fashionable  among  those  who  ar^ 
tatSBl  opon  stirring  up  the  church  to  greater  seal  for  the  conver- 
rioB  of  the  world,  and  which  loses  its  effect,  because  it  is  not  in 
■Bbon  with^Christian  experience,  nor  die  plain  langnige  of  the 
WevdofOfKL  Nothing  is  ever  gained  bydistortingthepropor 
ifam  <f  divine  troth.  Widi  this  single  censure — and  we  b^  it 
V'be  anderstood  that  we  impute  to  Hr.  Adger  nothing  mMO 
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the  pnyerful  attoDtion  of  our  leodara.  The  subjeet  it  diisaMl 
U  enough  to  give  it  a  welcome  into  erery  fiuDily  j  and  tha  q4|l 
which  it  bnathea  throughout  if  enough  to  secure,  if  aot  K>^ 
at  least  far  its  author,  tlw  cordial  afiection  of  all  who  an  liA'tf 
the  Holy  Ohoot  ■  i  «». 

Among  Chriftian  people  then  can  be  but  on*  opiaioii  MM 
the  diOf  of  proriding  for  the  religioua  inalmctioa  of  iba  dnm 
The  Oospel  ia  God's  menage  of  lalTatioii  to  dte  bond  u  wall^ 
the  free.  It  ia  not,  therefore,  an  open  queetiati,  to  be  diicmi0 
upon  principlea  of  State  policy  or  aecular  prudence,  whetbinHI 
colored  people  ahall  be  taught  the  myateriee  of  ChriaL.  -  Hit 
matter  ia  settled  by  the  plain  command  of  Gk>d.  Bat  how  AlA 
they  be  taught  f  Moot  evidently  by  the  living  teaehar.  Hkt 
ministry  ii  the  great  ordinance  of  Qod  for  calling  oinnaii  a  » 
pentance.  These  points  being  conceded,  two  qnestioiu  of  n|ft 
importance  arise — how  shall  the  preachers  of  the  Ooapal  hav 
access  to  this  class  of  our  population ;  and  what  reUlioii  da| 
preachers,  permitted  to  instruct  them,  sustain  to  them?  -  ■■ 

1.  Ai  to  the  first  question,  the  same  method  of  impaiting  tA 
gions  iiutraction,  must  be  adopted,  in  regard  to  them,  laliiih  JM 
vails  dnoDghout  Christendom,  the  method  of  collecting  thnwH 
gethor,  and  dispensing  to  congngaiiotu  the  teachings  of 
To  say  nothing  of  tha  fact  that  ftMU  vi»rihip  is  on  unqaM 
able,  duty,  Qod  having'ujoined  it  upon  men  not  to  fonaha 
assembling  of  themsalvw  together,  the  employments  of  the  il 
lenders  access  hopeless  to  him,  except  in  those  periods  of  zaM  i 
leisure,  when  masses  can  be  reached  at  once.  Private  iaN 
tion,  except  by  masters  and  theii  families,  roust  be  ma  i 
meagre.  If,  then,  fhe  slaves  are  to  be  taught  at  all,  and  pn 
^ted  to  fulfil  the  whole  circle  of  Christian  duty,  they  wnut  ba  i 
lecled  into  congrtgatioiu.  Now,  there  are  but  two  coucaiil 
ways  in  which  this  can  be  done.  They  must  either  hare  ■ 
rate  AssambUea  of  their  own,  oi  they  must  worship  in 
with  their  masters.  There  are  two  objections  which  a 
to  be  absolutely  fatal  to  the  latter  plan.  The  first  is, 
mous  sin  of  the  buildings  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  eat 
atniat,  in  order  to  ■'•«"""'™lt*«  maHen  and 
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These  buildings  would,  of  necessity,  be  so  disproportioned  to  the 
physical  capacities  of  the  preacher,  that  unless  his  lungs  were  of 
brass  and  his  throat  of  iron,  he  would  be  incapable  of  discharg- 
ing his  public  duties  with  comfort  or  safety  to  himself,  or  edifi- 
cation to  his  hearers.  We  know  of  no  church  edifice  in  the 
State,  in  which  it  is  possible  that  masters  and  servants  should  be, 
at  the  same  time,  accommodated  with  seats ;  and  hence  it  is  a 
general  practice  to  preach  first  to  the  masters  and  to  as  many  of 
their  slaves  as  can  be  admitted  into  the  house :  and  then  to  the 
jiawi,  occupying  the  seats  of  their  masters,  and  as  many  of  the 
masters  as  choose  to  be  present.  In  other  words,  the  plan  of 
tipariUe  congregations  has  been  forced  upon  the  ministry  by  the 
obvious  impracticability  of  any  other  arrangement. 

The  second  objection  is,  that  the  edification  of  both  masters  and 
^OTTvants,  would  be  hindered  by  restricting  them  to  precisely  the 
aame  instructions.  The  Gospel,  it  is  true,  is  distinguished  by  sim- 
plicity, but  it  is  the  simplicity  of  a  great  system.  It  has  its  ele- 
ments, level  to  the  capacities  of  a  child,  but  at  the  same  time,  it  con- 
tains mysteries  which  tSax  the  understanding  of  an  angel.  The 
•olar  system  is  simple,  but  few  can  comprehend  the  celestial 
mechanics  of  La  Place.  There  are  certainly  degrees  of  Christian 
knowledge — and  the  primary  truths  of  Christianity,  the  facts  of  its 
history,  the  summary  of  its  doctrines  are,  for  the  most  part,  im- 
pressed upon  the  minds  of  those  who  constitute  our  white  con- 
gregations, at  an  early  age ;  so  that  they  are  prepared  to  receive 
instruction  from  a  higher  Term  than  the  slave,  who  has  been  fa- 
vored with  no  such  early  advantages.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
truths  of  Christianity  may  be  commended  to  their  attention  by 
illustrations  borrowed  from  the  various  walks  of  science  and  of 
letters,  which,  however  powerful  and  attractive  to  them,  would 
be  lost  upon  the  ignorance  of  the  colored  hearer.  There  is  meat 
in  due  season  to  be  furnished  to  all  classes  of  men,  and  it  would 
certainly  contribute  to  their  edification,  that  those  who  are  to  be 
taught  the  elements  of  Christianity,  should  be  separated  from 
those  who  are  ascending  to  its  higher  mysteries.  The  profiting 
of  both  masters  and  servants  would  more  conspicuously  appear, 
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if  both  receired  habitually  and  coiutaiitly  the  kind  of  iutradin 
adapted  to  theit  TeqMdiTe  attoinmenla.  '" 

Fnm  coandentions  lilce  these,  we  have  been  driraD  t»4b 
Gonclnaion,  that  the  flam  op  befaoatx  ccaiamEaiTvm,  kt  ll^ 
only  plan  which  promiiea  any  adequate  or  efficient  piorieioaljl. 
the  religioui  instnictioD  of  our  slaves.  They  mutt  met  fniilA 
the  assembling  of  thenuelvee  together ;  they  mm^  attend  tfltk 
the  ministry  of  the  QoepeL  Bnt  the  dnty  of  public  wanhip^^^l^ 
not  be  discharged  by  them,  nor  the  sdrantoges  of  pnblic  iattA 
tion  leceived,  as  long  ss  they  are  doomed  to  scanty  and  Mfr 
traded  sections  of  our  church  edifices,  and  compelled  to  litfstf  K 
ministratioDS  iriiich  presuppose,  for  the  most  pan,  a  prefimbN^ 
knowledge  which  diey  do  not  and  cannot  possess.  Fijisrisa^ 
in  fact,  has  already  settled  the  question  of  the  expediency  ait^^ 
rate  eongregationB.  In  all  ports  of  the  State,  it  is  the  cnrian^jjh 
the  Ministry  to  collect  the  negroes  together,  and  to  preach  t^^ 
cially  to  them.  It  signifies  nothing  that  these  congregatiuui  iw 
assembled  in  the  same  biulding  in  which  the  masters  oie  acofr 
tomed  to  worship — the  question  is  not' in  regard  to  flaet  til 
penoM — not  where  the  Assembly  is  held,  but  who  coiapUMflt 
Thii  sjWuiii  has  been  carried  on  for  years,  and  it  has  wraugtt' 
no  niiehief  yet  And  we  cannot  perceive  how  a  chaup'tf 
building,  the  congregation  itself  being  unchanged,  can  wtnH^ 
change  in  the  result.  If,  for  eiample,  Mr.  Adger  had  annooatd 
that  he  would  employ  the  afternoon  of  every  Sunday,  in  gifiMt 
religious  instruction  to  the  colored  p^ple,  assembled  in  thatv  . 
fice  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  or  if  Dr.  SmyA^M 
pastor  of  the  chnrch,  hod  made  the  same  sunoDncemoit,  in'i|l'  ' 
prebend  that  no  disatisraction  would  have  been  felt  or  eqni^ 
ed.  Instead  of  this  arrangement,  Mr.  Adger  gives  out  dHt  llj 
will  regularly  preach  to  them  in  another  building  yet  la  lii 
erected,  and  solicits  funds  to  prepare  a  place  for  hie  colored  MIt 
Now,  where  is  the  diSareoce  in  principle!  If  the  objedlgif 
to  the  teparate  eat^gngntumfin  itself  considered,  then  emyriit 
who  preaches  to  a  congregation  of  negioei,  nd  matter  wbiM'j" 
when,  is  exposed  to  censure.    Almost  every  minister  in 
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Garolina  is  an  ofTender,  and,  by  the  grace  of  Gtod,  will  be  more 
a  grievous  offender  still. 

We  wish  it  to  be  understood,  that  when  we  speak  of  separate 
congregations,  we  do  not  mean  exclusive  congregations,  but  merely 
congregations  designed  to  consist  principally  of  negroes,  while 
they  are  open  to  all  who  may  choose  to  attend.  To  separate 
congregations  of  this  sort  we  see  no  valid  objection,  and  there  is 
evidently  much  to  recommend  them. 

2.  The  next  question  is,  how  shall  these  congregations  be 
aerved?  Shall  the  slaves  be  under  the  same  pastoral  supervision 
with  their  masters,  receiving  instruction  from  the  same  preacher 
mt  a  different  hour,  and  constituting  a  part  of  his  general  charge? 
This  plan  is  common  in  the  country ;  it  has  been  adopted,  how- 
ever, not  because  it  was  felt  to  be  the  best,  but  because,  through 
die  scarcity  of  ministers,  the  church  has  been  shut  up  to  it.  The 
choice  has  generally  been  between  this  method  and  none. 

But  it  is  evident,  from  the  well  kno^vn  principle  of  the  divis- 
ion of  labor,  that  if  the  blacks  and  whites  could  each  have  min- 
isters exclusively  devoted  to  themselves,  both  would  be  better' 
aenred,  and  more  would  be  accomplished.  This  is  too  plain  a 
point  to  require  argument  The  same  Grospel  must  be  diflbrently 
dispensed,  in  order  to  have  its  full  measure  of  success  upon  men 
so  diverse  in  capacities  and  attainments  as  the  two  races  among 
ns.  And  what  objection  can  there  be  to  separate  preachers  more 
than  to  separate  congregations?  Is  it  not  an  advantage  that  there 
should  be  some  one  man,  known  to  the  community — known 
to  the  masters — who  is  responsible  to  the  country  as  well  as 
to  his  Grod,  for  the  species  of  instruction  he  imparts?  Is  it  likely 
that  the  seeds  of  disaffection  and  rebellion  will  be  sown,  when 
the  preacher  knows  that  for  every  murmur  of  discontent,  and  for 
every  act  of  insubordination,  a  terrible  retribution  will  be  visited 
on  him?  The  very  perils  of  his  position  will  make  him  doubly 
cautious  as  to  the  subjects  and  manner  of  his  teaching.  It  seems 
to  us  safer — not  only  better  for  the  slave,  but  safer  for  the  mas- 
ter,  to  adopt  the  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Adger,  than  to  pursue 
the  old  method,  which,  with  more  labor  and  less  responsibility, 
inadequately  serves  both  bond  and  free.    To  give  to  both  their 
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own  preachers  is  the  best  way  to  furnish  both  with  their  meat 
in  due  season. 

There  is  another  point  of  view,  in  which  the  expediency  of 
giving  them  preachers  peculiarly  devoted  to  themselves  may  be  « 
strikingly  exhibited.  If  we  do  not  furnish  them  with  men  quali-  ^ 
fied  to  teach  them,  they  will  provide  tliemsclvcs  with  others,      ^ 

who  will  pander  to  their  tastes  and  develope  the  religious  ele- 

ment  of  their  nature  in  forms,  it  may  be,  incompatible  with  their  ^ 
own  improvement  or  the  interests  of  their  mastera  No  human  -« 
laws  and  no  human  vigilance  can  prevent  them  from  assembling — z^ 
for  the  purpose  of  worship.  Man  is  essentially  a  religious  crea- 
ture, and  religion  is  essentially  a  social  quality.     As  in  the  da] 

of  the  empire,  neither  imperial  laws  nor  imperial  cruelty  could » 

put  an  eflectual  interdict  upon  the  occasional  and  solemn  convo— — ^ 
cations  of  the  primitive  Christians — so  it  will  be  with  the 
grocs  among  us.  They  must  gratify  the  religious  yearnings  oi 
their  souls — and  to  attempt  to  restrain  them  in  the  exercise  of 
what  they  feel  to  be  a  high,  holy  and  imperative  duty,  will  aj 
'pear  to  them  as  tyranny  from  policy,  which  will  fully  justify"  ■• 
rebellion  from  principle.  Gratuitous  abridgments  of  the  HI 
of  worship  arm  the  strongest  feelings  of  their  nature  against  the 
authority  of  their  master.  Our  own  security  is  best  coi 
not  by  violent  resistance  to  any  original  impulse  of  the  heart- 
not  by  attempting  to  extirpate  or  destroy  it — but  by  giving  it 
wise  direction  and  turning  it  into  safe  and  salutary  channels 
Separate  congregations,  therefore,  they  wHl  have.  If  our  lai 
and  the  public  sentiment  of  the  community  tolerate  them,  the] 
will  be  open,  public,  responsible.  If  our  laws  prohibit  them 
they  will  be  secret,  fanatical,  dangerous.  Teachers  they 
have — if  wfi  supply  them,  their  teachers  will  be  teachers  indeed 
instructing  them  in  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
conducting  them  in  the  paths  of  holiness,  obedience  and  pei 
If  they  are  compelled  surreptitiously  to  supply  themselves,  the] 
will  heap  to  themselves  teachers  after  their  own  lusts,  who 
give  them  fanaticism  for  piety,  excitement  for  devotion,  and 
thusiasm  for  faith.  Is  it  not  safer  to  gratify  the  religious  ii 
pulses  of  their  nature  by  an  adequate  proTision  on  our 
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will  at  once  promote  their  improvement,  and  league  their 
and  noblest  affections  on  the  side  of  their  masters?  To 
lem  the  means  of  worshipping  Grod — to  give  them  preach- 
ho  shall  manifest  an  earnest  and  anxious  solicitude  for  the 
on  of  their  souls — to  give  them  houses  in  which  they  can 
or  prayer,  praise  and  the  word  of  exhortation — to  display 
me  care  for  their  eternal  and  spiritual  interests  which  we 
icufltomed  to  cherish  for  their  health,  food  and  raiment, 
be  an  exhibition  of  Christian  sympathy  on  our  part,  which 
not  fail  to  reach  the  hearts  of  a  race  proverbially  grateful, 
reeten  the  intercourse  betwixt  the  master  and  his  slave. 
>  danger  is  not  in  sound,  judicious,  scriptural  instruction 
fid  by  men  who  are  commissioned  by  the  church  and 
L  to  the  community — not  in  the  Assemblies  which  these 
Qust  hold  in  order  that  they  may  reach,  with  the  words  of 
minds  which  could  never  be  brought  under  private  tuition 
danger  is  not  in  the  open,  public,  responsible  meetings  con- 
ited  in  the  scheme  of  Mr.  Adger,  but  in  those  secret  con- 
,  which  no  eye  penetrates  but  the  eye  of  heaven — and 
ncendiary  addresses,  which,  under  the  sacred  name  of  re* 
fJBUiatics  among  tliemselves  may  be  tempted  to  pour  forth. 
TO  the  slave  from  the  liability  to  abuses  of  this  sort  by  the 
ilich  Mr.  Adger  proposes  to  institute.  We  save  him  from 
convocations  which  the  white  man  cannot  witness — we 
um  from  appeals  which  madden  rather  than  instruct — 
.  religion  which  puffs  up  but  does  not  edify, 
presume  that  the  true  secret  of  the  opposition  which  has 
elt  and  expressed  to  the  scheme  of  Mr.  Adger,  which  is 
lo  scheme  of  the  Presbytery  of  Charleston,  is  to  be  found 
apprehension  that  these  separate  congregations  are  to  be 
,  in  some  sort,  under  the  control  of  the  negroes — so  that 
hall  become  nurseries  of  self-government,  in  which  the 
if  disloyalty  and  independence  will  be  gradually  sown  to 
in  of  the  slave  and  the  jeopardy  of  the  master.  We  wish 
lect  this  mistake.  So  far  as  the  Presbyterian  Church  is 
ned,  and  particularly  the  Presbytery  of  Charleston,  we 
mfidently  assert  that  it  is  no  part  of  the  plan  to  entrust  the 
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government  of  the  congregations,  either  in  whole  or  in  parti  Co 
the  colored  people  themselves.    They  are  to  be  constituted,  if 
constituted  into  churches  at  all,  into  missionary  churches.     Tlie 
very  object  of  this  arrangement,  is  to  hold  their  minister  fully 
and  personally  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  his  charge.    Under 
our  discipline,  a  slave  can  neither  be  a  preacher  nor  an  elder; 
and  we  have  no  other  officers  who  can  take  part  in  the  govern. 
ment  of  a  church.     It  is  therefore  impossible,  in  the  very  natare 
of  the  case  impossible,  that  any.  other  churches,  consisting  of 
slave  members,  can  be  organized  among  us  but  missioiuurp 
churches.    Now,  in  a  missionary  church,  the  minister  supplies 
the  place  of  pastor  and  elders.     He  is  not  chosen  by  the  peoploi 
but  ssTit  by  the  Presbytery ;  he  cannot  be  dismissed  by  the  peo- 
ple, but  is  responsible  to  the  Presbytery.     Our  scheme,  thereforei 
is  exactly  adapted  to  the  condition  of  this  people — it  places  their 
spiritual  interests  under  the  supervision  of  a  white  man,  who  it 
himself  responsible  to  other  men,  representing  a  large  portion  of 
the  State.     How  can  there  be  danger  in  such  an  arrangement? 
But  it  has  been  intimated  that  these  missionary  churches  may 
ultimately  reach  a  point  of  maturity,  at  which  they  shall  be  com- 
petent to* elect  their  own  rulers  and  manage  their  own  a&iis; 
and  when  they  shall  have  reached  this  point,  they  are  to  be  v 
longer  under  the  control  of  an  evangelist.     It  is  true,  that  vriiaB 
a  church  becomes  competent  to  govern  itself,  it  has  the  right  to 
do  so.    But  here  lies  the  difficulty.     Upon  the  Presbyterian 
plan,  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  exercise  the  rights  of  self- 
government  consists  in  the  selection  of  its  officers;  it  can  be 
organized  into  a  particular  church,  only  by  being  placed  under 
the  supervision  of  a  bench  of  elders  chosen  from  itself.     Now,  a 
slave  cannot  be  an  elder ;  and  as  long  therefore  as  our  colored 
people  continue  to  be  slaves,  so  long  it  is  utterly  impossible  that 
they  ever  can  reach  the  maturity  which  shall  place  their  govern- 
ment in  their  own  hands.     The  rule  of  the  primitive  church  is 
our  own  rule,  and  the  rule  of  common  sense — that  no  man  can 
be  a  bishop,  under  which  title  are  included  both  ministers  and 
elders,  unless  he  be  a  free  man.    Hence,  it  is  certain  that  the 
Presbyterian  Church  at  the  South  will  never  tolerate  negio 
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preachers,  negro  exhorters,  negro  elders,  or  negro  instructors  of 
any  sort.  Her  Presbyteries  will  lay  hands  on  none  but  educated 
men ;  and  she  will  never  invite  into  her  courts  nor  invest  with 
authority  those  who  are  under  the  yoke. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  language  employed  in  the  Re- 
port of  the  Committee  of  the  Presbytery  of  Charleston,  natu- 
rally implies  that  a  church  consisting  of  colored  members  merely, 
after  a  length  of  time,  may  attain  a  sufficient  maturity  to  be  or- 
ganized into  self-government.  A  word  of  explanation  may, 
therefore,  be  necessary  to  set  this  language  in  its  proper  light. 
It  is  evident  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Report,  that  the  object 
of  the  Committee  was  to  submit  a  plan  to  the  Presbjrtery,  which 
would  effectually  guard  against  the  evil  of  entrusting  the  slaves 
with  spiritual  power.  To  say  nothing  of  the  fact,  that  the  exer- 
cise of  such  power  upon  their  part  would  be  inconsistent  with 
Presbyterian  principles,  the  Committee  felt  that  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  the  interests  of  the  State.  The  subject  had  been 
brought  before  the  Presbytery  by  the  action  of  the  Second  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Charleston,  embraced  in  resolutions  which 
evidently  fluctuated  between  two  schemes,  the  second  and  third 
mentioned  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee.  The  writer  of  the 
Report  had  long  entertained  the  opinion,  that  according  to  the 
Presbyterian  system,  an  evangelist  embodied  in  himself  the 
powers  of  a  Presbytery.  He  felt  that  if  his  brethren  should 
concur  with  him  in  this  opinion,  the  difficulty  would  be  at  an 
end,  and  separate  congregations  of  colored  people  might  be 
formed  which  could  enjoy,  with  safety  to  the  State,  the  ministry, 
ordinances  and  discipline  of  the  church,  without  a  departure 
from  the  Presbyterian  platform.  As  a  general  rule,  the  office  of 
an  evangelist  in  a  particular  place  is  temporary — he  labors  until 
churches  can  be  organized  and  Presbyteries  formed,  and  then 
the  government  of  these  churches  passes  into  the  hands  of  their 
respective  Presbyteries.  The  idea  prominently  before  the  mind 
of  the  writer  of  the  Report  was,  that  an  evangelist  might  sustain 
to  congregations  of  colored  people  the  relations  of  a  Parochial 
Presbytery ;  and  this  was  expressed  under  the  limitation  which 
generally  obtains,  without  its  being  intended  to  suggest  that  in 
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the  present  instance  it  could  be  a  temporary  contingency.  Ap- 
prehensive that  the  theory  of  permanent  evangelists  to  a  p«^ 
ticiilar  community,  which  was  rather  novel,  might  be  rejected, 
he  distinctly  asserts,  "  that  from  the  state  of  society  among  us^  it 
would  probably  require  a  length  of  time"  for  the  churches  con- 
templated in  the  report  "  to  reach  the  maturity  supposed.''  The 
design  of  this  phraseology  was  to  imply,  rather  than  directly  to 
state,  what  every  member  would  at  once  feel  to  be  true,  that 
slavery  was  inconsistent  with  the  full  organization  of  Christian 
churches ;  that,  in  fact,  upon  no  hypothesis  but  that  which 
affirmed  in  regard  to  evangelists,  could  churches  consisting 
clusively  of  slaves  be  constituted  at  all.  That  hypothesis  beiqg 
grantee^  the  problem  was  solved. 

From  a  careful  review  of  this  whole  subject,  it  seems  to  at 
clear  that  no  adeqiuUe  provision  can  be  made  for  the  religious  in- 
struction of  the  colored  people,  which  does  not  contemplate  sepa- 
rate congregations  and  separate  preachers.  The  pastors  of  the 
white  churches  can  reach  but  a  small  number  of  the  blacks. 
Are  our  large  plantations  to  be  left  without  the  Gospel  ?  Bhall 
none  be  permitted  to  go  into  the  streets,  lanes  and  alleys  of  our 
cities,  and  rescue  the  descendants  of  Ham  from  theft,  dranken- 
ncss  and  debauchery  here,  and  the  damnation  of  hell  hereafter  9 
Every  motive  of  humanity,  justice,  prudence  and  religion  urges 
upon  us  to  imbue  our  servants  with  the  principles  of  Christianity. 
We  have  nothing  to  fear,  and  every  thing  to  hope  for  from  the 
Grospel;  and  we  sincerely  trust  that  Mr.  Adgcr  may  receive  all 
the  encouragement  which  his  noble  enterprise  deserves  from  the 
descendants  of  those,  who  abandoned  homo  and  country  for  the 
sake  of  that  very  religion  which  he  is  anxious  to  proclaim  in  the 
city  of  their  children  to  their  children's  nurses. 


3.  "  The  Conquest  of  Peru?^     By  William  II.  Prescott. 

The  brilliant  reputation  already  earned  by  this  elegant  writer, 
in  the  production  of  his  former  works,  ^  The  History  id  Ae 
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Bcign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella/'  and  "  The  Conquest  of 
Mexico,"  is  fully  sustained  in  this  late  one,  recently  issued  from 
the  press  of  Messrs.  Harper  &  Brother  of  New  York.  It  is  the 
singular  triumph  of  Mr.  Prescott  to  have  produced  three  sepa- 
rate, independent  histories  of  rare  and  equal  merit,  all  of  them 
Tieing  in  their  impartiality,  accuracy  and  elegance  of  diction, 
with  the  most  successful  works  of  a  similar  character  in  any 
language. 

We  are  accustomed  to  hear  the  historical  novel  recommended 
to  those  who  seek  for  pleasant  readings  in  the  thorny  fields  of 
literature  and  learning.  With  a  much  cleait^r  conscience  can 
we  recommend  for  this  purpose  true  histories  like  these,  which, 
while  thev  inform  the  more  sober  faculties  of  the  mind  in  actual 
events  and  in  the  progress  of  the  world  towards  the  consum- 
mation of  all  human  things,  at  the  same  time  dolight  the  more 
lively  ones  with  all  the  excitements  of  novelty,  and  wonder,  and 
admiration — which,  amid  the  truthfulness  of  real  action,  permit 
the  pleasing  play  of  the  imagination  among  the  strange  and  ro- 
mantic and  sceminglyfabulouscircumstancesof  motive,  achieve- 
ment and  result,  with  which  it  is  attended.  The  exaggerations 
of  fictitious  writings  scarcely  afibrd  any  thing  more  strange, 
surprising,  or  interesting,  than  we  here  find  recorded  of  the  ac- 
tual condition  of  some  of  the  nations  occupying  the  Western 
Continent  at  the  time  of  its  discovery,  and  of  their  conquest  and 
subjugation,  numerous,  warlike,  brave  and,  in  some  respects, 
civilized  as  they  were,  by  a  mere  handful  of  Spanish  knights  and 
adventurers,  attracted  by  gold  and  the  love  of  adventure,  elevated 
by  personal  and  national  ambition,  and  sustained  by  a  deep  re- 
ligious faith,  blind  and  ignorant  indeed,  but  so  confiding  and 
zealous  as  to  shame  the  hesitation  and  inactivity  of  more  en- 
lightened Christians  of  the  present  day. 

The  "  Conquest  of  Peru"  opens  with  an  introductory  view  of 
the  civilization  of  the  country  before  the  conquest,  its  religion, 
political  institutions,  public  works,  its  social  and  domestic  econo- 
my; to  us,  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  work,  as  the 
striking  evidence  which  these  give  of  a  very  considerable  degree 
of  art  and  advancement  inflames  our  curiosity,  and  excites  our 
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inquiry  upon  all  the  points  connected  with  the  remote  history  of 
title  New  World,  its  peopling,  the  sources  of  its  knowledge,  its 
•^^JfTOgTCSS  in  arts  and  civilization.     The  narrative  of  the  discovery 
;'     *    of  the  country  by  the  Spaniards,  of  their  successive  expeditions 
•<K       against  the  natives,  of  their  hardships,  fortitude,  courage,  rapiu 
city,  cruelties,  and  ultimate  success ;  of  their  own  dissensions  and 
civil  wars ;  of  the  establishment  of  the  Spanish  dominion,  and 
.    the  settlement  of  the  country,  is  conducted  with  great  cleiimess 
and  impartiality,  and  its  interest  is  well  sustained  by  much'stir- 
ring  and  romantic  adventure  and  action.    The  style  is  felicitously 
easy,  graceful  and  elcijant,  without  the  least  appearance  of  effort 
or  unnatural  straining  for  oflcct ;  and  we  look  upon  this  work^ 
along  with  the  others  of  the  same  author,  as  the  most  successful 
and  honorable  clforts  of  American  literature. 
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It  is  our  object,  in  the  ensuing  article,  to  present  to  our 
readers  the  subject  of  capital  punishment.  This  we  be- 
lieve to  be  timely  and  important ;  and  as  it  has  been  press- 
ed upon  us  by  the  rec^t  cases  of  the  execution  of  colored 
persons,  for  the  crime  of  poisoning  two  innocent  and  unof- 
fending individuals,  against  whom  they  did  not  even  pre- 
tend to  have  ground  for  retaliation  or  revenge,*  we  will 
draw  frem  their  case  illustrations  of  om*  argument. 

We  have  placed  at  the  head  of  our  article  a  number  of 
works  in  which  this  subject  will  be  found  discussed,  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  directmg  our  readers  to  sources  of  infor- 
mation on  both  sides  of  the  question,  and  of  giving  them 
palpable  evidence  of  the  interest  the  subject  is  exciting, 
and  of  the  great  necessity  of  "  stirring  up  the  minds "  of 
those  who  arc  already  "  established  in  the  truth." 

In  the  extensive  and  learned  work  of  the  celebrated  Gro- 
tius  will  be  found  a  treasury,  in  which  all  the  principles  ly- 
ing; at  the  foundation  of  human  society,  and  whicn  deter- 
mme  authority  j|tnd  rights,  in  a  state  both  of  peace  and 

•  From  our  own  knowledge  and  their  confessions,  we  know  that  in  this 
case  the  treatment  of  the  parties,  by  their  owners,  had  been  gentle  and  hu- 
mane, and  that  their  crime  is  traceablv^  lo  distinct  causes,  foreign  to  such 
a  source. 
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war,  are  discussed  on  the  grounds  of  natural  and  revealed 
truth.* 

In  the  Discourse  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Smyth,  will  be 
found  a  synopsis  of  the  arguments  in  support  of  the  right 
of  society,  both  to  inflict  capital  punishment  and  to  prose- 
cute a  just  war. 

Mr.  Scott's  treatise,  contains  a  very  satisfactory  state- 
ment of  the  scriptural  argument  in  support  of  the  divine 
appointment  and  permanent  obligation  of  capital  pimish- 
ment 

Mr.  Beggs'  Essay  is  a  very  condensed  view  of  what  can 
be  said  in  opposition  to  the  law  of  death ;  and  exhibits,  in 
a  remarkable  degree,  the  difliculty  of  preventing  genuine 
piety  and  true  philanthropy  from  degenerating  into  a  mor- 
bid and  sickly  sympathy  for  distress,  even  while  it  is  the 
result  of  the  most  heinous  and  desperate  guilt ;  and  how 
easily  the  mind,  in  such  circumstances,  can  delude  itself, 
with  the  most  inconclusive  reasoning. 

In  the  full  and  comprehensive  work  by  Taylor  Lewis 
will  be  found  a  survey  of  the  whole  ailment,  and  of  all 
the  objections  as  ui^ea  by  the  latest  advocates  for  the  abo- 
lition of  capital  punishment  Of  Dr.  Cheever's  labors  on 
this  subject  the  public  have  formed  sTvery  high  opinion,  and 
have  derived  from  them  important  benefit,  in  staying  that 
flood  of  wild  speculation  which  thr^tens  to  overturn,  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  every  landmftk  of  security. 

In  the  article  in  the  New  Englander,  for  July,  1844,  the 
increase  of  crimes  against  life,  which  is,  it  is  said,  awfully 
notorious  in  the  Northern  States,  is  traced  to  the  constantly 
diminishing  value  that  is  set  upon  human  life ;  the  mix- 
ture, in  our  population,  of  individuals  of  diflerent  races  and 
naticxis ;  the  loss  of  property  and  disappointed  ambiticm ; 
the  absurd  and  barbarous  custom  of  carrying  deadly  wea- 
pons ;  the  diminished  dread  of  a  trial ;  the  constantly  in- 
creasing difliculty  of  procuring  convictions  on  indictment 
finr  murder ;  the  increasing  uncertainty  (owing  to  the  un- 
pardonable abuse  of  their  prerogative  by  Governors,)  whe- 
ther, in  case  erf  conviction,  the  penalty  oT  the  law  will  be 
rigidly  enforced ;  and  the  influence  of  the  unprincipled  per- 
son this  subject,  see  pardcnlarly  Book  I,  and  Book  II :  cb.  xz,  on  Poft- 
ishments. 
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tion  of  ihe  press.    "  What  then,  (it  !»«•'  «i  be  done? 

We  answer,  we  have  the  same  remt  3  possess  foe 

all  other  evils,  moral,  civil,  political  or  -r.Yie  shall 

never  expel  tyraany  by  tiie  sword,  n-  .ifesy  by  Ihe 
flames.  Ws  shall  never  eradicate  vice  >'^,  nor  protect 
life  or  property  by  an  armed  force.  Su>.  .1  reMadies  partake 
not  of  the  spirit  of  our  institutions.  Wc  musoJsiia  our  ef- 
forts at  the  minds  and  hearts  of  freemen.  Our  safely  de- 
pends on  constant  and  pemJvering  efforts  to  enlighten  the 
one  and  to  purify  the  otfn  .-." 

The  article  in  the  sai.ie  Review,  on  the  right  of  civil 

fovemment  over  human  life,  is  a  short  but  conclusive  on& 
L  thus  concludes : 
"  We  have  taken  this  cursory  view  of  certain  cot]diti<»u 
imder  which  it  is  right  for  the  '  powers  that  be '  to  destroy 
human  life,  for  the  sake  of  establishing  this.right  as  a  general 
principle.  We  claim  it  to  be  a  plain  corollary  from  the  di- 
vine institution  of  human  government,  that  life  may  be 
justly  taken  in  vindication  and  support  of  the  laws  ;  for  no- 
thing is  more  certain  than  the  dependence  of  civil  govern- 
ment on  this  right,  for  its  existence  and  power  to  answer 
the  ends  of  its  existence.  And  we  feel  authorized  to  cha^ 
all  deniers  of  the  right  of  capital  punishment,  of  the  forci- 
ble suppression  of  domestic  insurrection,  and  of  war  with 
foreign  powers,  with  a  logical  denial  of  the  right  of  civil 
government  itself.  "Kieir  position  leads,  by  irresistible  in- 
ference, to  the  grossest  errors  of  the  non-resislants.  Start- 
ing with  the  doctrine  that  life  is  inviolable,  and  that  the  in- 
tentional destruction  of  life  is  always  murder,  to  what  oth- 
er conclusion  can  they  come,  than  that  civil  government  is 
a  usurpation,  and  that  God  intended  man  should  be  coo- 
trolled  by  moral  influence  alone,  in  this  world  1  If  the 
enemies  of  society  are  not  liable  to  the  loss  of  life,  for  their 
crimes  and  criminal  attempts,  no  restraint  can  be  exercised 
over  them,  and  no  penalty,  however  mild,  can  be  inflicted. 
They  will  not  sufl'er  tliemselvos  to  be  seized  and  impriscm- 
ed  by  the  nerveless  arm  that  dare  not  strike ;  and  there 
will  in  fact,  and  from  necessity,  be  no  such  thing  as  gov- 
ernment, which,  by  supposition,  God  has  ordained." 

The  last  article,  from  the  same  Review,  of  1846,  we  re- 
gard as  a  very  lucid,  able,  and  conclusive  refutation  of  the 
ot^tions  made  to  this  law  of  death,  and  commend  itt  pe- 
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rusal  to  any-  >  (^ 'JSih»|  feci  a  desire  to  pursue  the  investi- 
gation. )•//  fJ4si  Xof 

Dr.  Sc> '  iipiiOfj^illifecusses,  in  his  own  didactic  manner, 
the  various  r  Ml  a<lfis  to  which  the  subject  gives  rise,  both 
Ga  the  grouna     >y.(tmtural  right  and  scriptural  authority. 

Of  the  els^'juratiJ^^tLrticle  in  the  Biblical  Repertory  and 
Princeton  T-  /iew,  in  reply  to  the  reports  presented  in  fa- 
vor of  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment,  to  the  Legisla- 
tures of  Massachusetts  and  ^ew  York,  we  cannot  speak 
too  highly,  nor  commend  it  too  i^armly ;  and  by  the  re- 
publication of  two  volumes  of  ^iparate  essays  nom  this 
able  Review,  it  is  placed  within  the  easy  access  of  all  oui 
readers. 

The  article  in  the  Biblical  Repertory  and  Princeton  Re- 
view will  be  found  especially  satisfactory  and  valuable,  as 
containing  a  full  view  of  the  ai^ument,  from  history  and 
exparience. 

In  the  extended  and  elaborate  article  in  the  Bibliotheca 
Sacra  will  be  found  a  full  philological  investigation  of  all 
the  scriptural  passages  involved  in  the  controversy,  par- 
ticularly as  it  regards  the  sixth  commandment,  which,  it 
seems,  is  regarded  by  the  abolitionists  as  a  stronghold. 
The  subject  is  to  be  continued. 

We  will  now  proceed,  in  as  condensed  and  practical  a 
manner  as  possible,  to  give  a  summarv^  of  our  own  views 
on  this  vitally  important  question.  There  is,  at  present,  a 
gseat  outcry  on  this  subject  extending  itself  over  the  world, 
and  promulgated,  with  vehement  emphasis,  throughout  our 
own  country.  Capital  punishment,  even  for  the  wilful  de- 
struction of  human  life — to  which  and  to  very  few  other 
crimes,  it  ought,  we  think,  to  be  limited — is  spoken  of  in  terms 
of  mimeasured  reprobation ;  represented  as  a  lingerinfi^  rem- 
nant of  a  barbarous  age ;  or  the  custom  of  savage  feudal- 
ism, and  imworthy  of  a  civilized  state.  In  the  terms  of  a 
prevailing  but  morbid  sensibility,  it  is  coupled  with  the  cal- 
culations of  utilitarianism.  It  is  contended  that  putting  to 
death  according  to  law  is  ^^  an  ill-judged  evil- working  ex- 
pedient, and  worthy  of  no  higher  designation  than  legal- 
ized murder." 

Now  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  subject  of  capital  pun- 
ishment is  often  treated  in  this  manner,  firom  honest  con- 
viction and  good  motives^  and  fiK>m  an  i^rehensioii  that 
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the  genius  of  Chnstianity  is  inimical  to  it,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. But  white  this  must  be  admitted  of  many 
holders  of  the  above  opinion,  ve  iiilly  concur  with  the  Lon- 
don Record  when  it  says,  "  We  reiterate  our  opinion,  that 
the  present  attempt  to  do  away  with  the  punishment  of 
death  where  murder  has  been  committed,  proceeds  from  oil 
other  than  the  practical  infidelity  of  the  age.  It  is  fion 
foolish  and  corrupt  man,  adecting  to  know  better  and  be 
more  benevolent  than  '  the  only  wise  God,'  a  God  AiU  itf 
compassion  and  tender  mercy,  but  '  who  will  in  no  wise 
clear  the  guilty.' "  And  that  such  is  the  true  source  of  thli 
opposition  would  appear  from  the  obvious  character  of  the 
avowed  opponents  of  this  law.  "AH  those,"  says  the  New 
Englander,  "  whose  impulses  and  habits  put  them  in  (^3po- 
sition  to  law,  and  who  not  unnaturally  feel  somewhat  ae  if 
it  were  for  their  interest  that  the  punishments  of  crime  shoold 
be  abolished,  are  agitated  with  the  movement  The  haiait- 
ers  of  dramshops ;  the  frequenters  of  brothels ;  those  whose 
oaths  shock  you  as  you  pass  along  the  street— are  generally 
in  favor  of  Uie  abolition  of  capital  punishment.  Those  wiM 
profess  to  believe  that  there  is  no  retribution  for  wickedneei 
m  the  world  to  come,  and  ^at  the  murderer,  dying  with  all 
a  murderer's  malice  i%his  heart,  dies  only  to  enter  intope^ 
feet  bliss — cry  out  agaioft  the  dreadfulness  of  the  death 
penalty,  and  demand  that  the  murderer  shall  have  a  kinder 
and  less  vindictive  treatmetit.  Philanthropic  projectors  of 
a  reconstructed  moral  universe,  who  hold  that  society  ia  all 
wrong,  and  that  everything  existing  must  be  overturned  ta 
prepare  the  way  for  a  new  era  of  social  equality — utter 
the  same  outcry.  Those  whose  religion  is  mere  sentimen- 
talism — whose  Christianity,  as  they  call  it,  is  little  else  than 
a  low  conception  of  the  poetry  of  nature — and  who  con- 
ceive of  God  chiefly  as  a  great  artist  that  has  made  the 
world  for  its  beauty — give  in  their  adhesion." 

The  benevolent  and  philanthropic  character  of  the  agfr— 
accordine  to  the  universal  tendency  of  weak  and  imperfect 
reason — is  carried  out  into  absurd  and  extravagant  theories 
as  if  all  the  tares  of  human  depravity  could  be  at  once  and 
completely  eradicated  by  the  devices  of  man's  wisdom  and 
man's  philanthropy ;  all  temptation  and  trial  be  entirely 
dme  away ;  and  an  age  erf*  perfect  holiness  and  therefonof 
perfeet  IwiqiiDeeB,  be  restored  and  perpetuated.   Noviriiile 
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it  is  hard  to  resist  a  current  apparently  so  pure  and  gentle 
in  its  flow,  so  benevolent  in  its  design,  and  so  beneficent  in 
many  of  its  partial  and  present  results — yet  truth  compels 
all  lovers  of  equity  to  stand  fast  against  the  Syren  voice, 
even  though  it  sDeak  in  the  tone  and  assume  tne  garb  of 
^an  angel  of  lignt" 

In  the  decision  of  every  question  of  cimscientious  obliga- 
tfon  and  moral  duty,  ^  to  the  law  and  the  testimony  " 
must  be  our  immediate  and  our  final  appeal ;  and  every 
theory  that  is  not  accordant  with  these,  and  based  upon 
Ihem,  must  be  rejected — however  specious  and  refined — as 
having  <'  no  truth  in  it"  And  this  is  the  true  and  only  cri- 
terion by  which  we  can  determine  whether  ant  plan  of 
man's  devising,  having  for  its  professed  object  the  promo- 
tion of  man's  welfare — is  pure  sold,  or  only  a  glittering 
eounterfeit — ^"the  hay,  the  wood  and  the  stubble;"  and 
whether,  therefore,  under  the  cover  of  a  present  and  appa- 
mot  good,  there  will  not  be  found,  in  all  such  schemes,  the 
■Beds  of  future  and  ultimate  eviL 

Now  the  opponents  of  capital  punishment — while,  of  ne- 
cessity, they  attempt  to  shelter  themselves  behind  a  few  iso* 
lated  passages  of  scripture,  severed  from  their  context  and 
misinterpreted  in  their  true  meaning4^nevertheless  aim  as 
much  as  possible  to  divest  the.<^uestion  of  its  scriptural 
character,  and  thus  clear  the^*^My  for  reaching  bold  and 
plausible  conclusions,  and  for  enlisting  public  sympathy. 

This  question,  however,  so  far  as  it  is  one  of  obligatton 
and  right,  is  purely  theological.  It  is  altogether  a  Bible 
qoestioQ,  and  to  be  decided  by  the  proper  answer  to  the 
qnesticMi, ''  Is  there  a  law  framed  by  divine  authonty  and  by 
which,  in  every  case,  it  is  made  necessary  that  the  crime  of 
murder  should  be  punished  with  death  ?"  For  our  own 
par^  we  could  give  no  sanction  nor  concurrence  to  the  in- 
nicdon  of  death — terminating  as  it  does  the  period  of  man's 
probation  for  eternity — except  under  the  authority  of  di- 
Tine  requirement  or  sanction.  And  theiefore  we  regard 
the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  this  punishment  to  be'  at 
once  and  forever  decided  by  a  knowledge  of  what  God  has 
required  and  ordained,  and  as  we  would  not  allow  any  rea- 
sons of  mere  expediency  or  self  interest  to  establish  the 
law  of  death,  so  we  cannot  admit  loose  and  declamatory 
stateroentB  to  have  any  weight  offomst  a  law  of  God,  un- 
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leas  there  can  be  produced  some  decisive  intimation  in  dl8 
Bible  of  the  subsequent  repeal  of  that  law.  Our  direct  aod 
decisive  reference,  therefore,  is  made  to  God's  law^  and  to 
God's  testimony. 

But  in  doing  this,  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  haye  tatf 
fear  of  bringing  this  question  to  the  decision  of  sound  lea^ 
son  and  of  long  tried  evperience. 

On  the  contrary  we  maintain  that  the  iuflictiou  of  deaft 
for  the  crime  of  wilfully  taking  away  life,  is  in  itself  ri^lCV 
is  sustained  by  every  principle  of  justice ;  and  is  reqnmv 
bjr  the  moral  sense  and  conscience  of  every  unprdadkodr 
mind.  That  such  is  the  moral  nature  of  this  law  of  deadv 
we  might  argue  from  the  fact  that  God  has  unquestkna^ 
bly  authorized  and  required  the  punishment  of  deaA  br 
the  Jewish  law,  and  under  the  whole  period  of  the  Jenrimr 
economy.  This  fact  no  one  ever  has,  or  ever  can  poaaiUf 
deny.*  But  if  this  fact  is  true,  how  can  any  one  who  fas' 
lieves  that  Ood  is  so  necessarily  and  immutably  holy,  tint 
He  cannot  either  authorize  or  sanction  what  is  wrong ;-«« 
how,  we  say,  can  such  a  person  question  that  the  piinud^ 
ment  of  death  must  be  in  itself  right,  aod  accordant  widi 
the  principles  of  justice,  when  it  was  instituted  and  n* 
quired  by  God  himself?  Who,  without  blasphemy,  can 
say  that  God,  under  any  tircumstances  or  for  any  letie^ 
of  time,  could  do  evil  to  seeiife  good  1  And  who,  therenH^-  ' 
without  blasphemy,  can  affirm  that  the  legal  ptmishnHOk 
of  death,  which  God  most  assuredly  instituted  and  requind^ 
can,  in  its  own  nature,  be  either  unjust  or  cruel. 

It  is  indeed  said,  that.^ne  of  the  ten  commandments  em*  ^ 
bodied  in  the  Jewish  Law,  is  a  plain  and  positive  ieqiiin|i 
ment  in  no  case,  and  in  no  circumstances,  to  kill.  But  W-^ 
kill,  in  a  legal  sense — and  in  this  sense  only  is  it  used  in  V^ 
calogue  or  Law — is  "  to  put  an  end  to  the  vital  iiuicliaril^ 
either  in  destroying  or  essentially  injuring  the  orgsaa  iMd; 
cessary  to  life,  by  the  sword,  by  poison,  by  disease  <a  b^M 
suffjcation — and  to  do  this  not  by  any  legal  authority,  bc^ 
under  the  indueuce  of  malice,  covetousness  and  revengen^ 

To  inflict  the  punishment  of  death,  however,  for  tt^ 
crime  of  murder,  of  which  the  culprit  has  been  legally  & 
victed,  by  hands  of  justice,  and  in  accordance  wi^  t 
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tence  of  a  proper  legal  tribunal,  this  is  not  to  kill.  Cap- 
punishmiiiit  and  IdlLing  are  as  distinct  as  law  and  pas- 
1 ;  conviction  and  revenge ;  calm  soleranity  and  sud- 
and  infiiriated  assault ;  the  august  authoii^  of  a  state 
EKimmunity  aiid  the  rash  and  hasty  fury  of  a  lawless 
oinal. 

7he  same  law,  therefore,  may  very  properly,  and  ought 
uestionahly,  to  prohibit  killing  and  w  enforce  the  legal 
ction  of  death.  Ood  has  done  this,  in  the  very  law 
ted,  since — while  in  the  decalogue  He  prohibits  all  taking 
ife  by  individuals,  unless  in  the  case  of  unavoidable 
■defence — ^In  that  very  code  In  which  the  decalogue  is 
wdied,  He  has,  in  niunerous  places  and  for  numerous 
oes,  required  of  the  legal  officers  the  infliction  of  death, 
L  legal  punishment 

Jld  hence,  for  any  man  to  justify  the  abrc^tion  of  cap- 
punishment,  by  pleading  the  language  of  the  sixth 
imandmeiit,  is  to  make  God  contradict  himself  and 
a  to  convict  His  own  laws  of  a  blood-thirsty  and  ro- 
igefiil  spirit  For  us,  let  it  be  enough  to  say  "let  God 
true,  consistent  and  perfect,  though  everyman  should  be 
nd  gnilty  of  a  dangerous  treason  against  His  wisdom  and 
I  mercy.  The  works  of  God's  hands  are  verity  and 
gtoent — all  his  commandments  arc  sure.  They  stand 
'■  forever,  and  are  done  in  truth  and  upi^htness.""  The 
stion,  therefore,  to  every  one  who  believes  in  the  holy 
just  character  of  God  can  never  bu — "  is  the  puuish- 
it  of  death  Avrong  in  itself?" — but  the  only  question 
'  is  the  punishment  of  death  still  permitted  ai  required 
5od. 

m  to  proceed,  let  any  man  consider  what  the  crime  of 
der  Ls,  and  then  ask  himself,  is  it  severe  or  cruel  to 
ish  with  death  the  man  who  has  either  alone,  or  in 
piay  with  others,  taken  away  the  life  of  a  fellow-being  1 
man  cuts  short  the  life  of  a  fellow-being  by  pois*Mi,  fire, 
ther  means  ; — if  he  thus  deprives  his  neighbor  of  all 
tlly  good  and  happiness ; — if  he  introduce  misery  and 
*S8  into  the  bosom  of  the  bereaved  ^miily ; — and  if  he 
a*  his  victim  into  eternity,  whether  prepared  or  unpre- 
■d ; — if  a  man  does  all  this  knowingly  and  wilfully ; — 
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is  it,  we  ask,  improper  or  cruel  that  tiie  arm  of  jtisli 
should  seize  upon  him,  and  imprison  him,  and  try  him,  ai 
when  proved  to  be  guiUy,^should  put  him  to  deatii  ? 

But  to  show  still  further  the  reasonableness  of  this  pn 
iehment,  let  us  consider  the  design  and  object  of  punidl 
ment.    One  object  of  all  law  and  of  all  punishment  is ' 
ensure  the  welrare  and  security  of  the  living,  and  above 
things  else,  to  preserve  them  from  violence  and  mtinj 
But  if  a  man  can  take  away  life  witiiout  forfeiting  his  o^ 
life,  there  are  so  many  temptations  to  prevent  the  discort 
of  other  crimes  by  taking  away  the  lite  of  those  who  coi 
betray  and  expose  them,  that  no  man's  life  would  be  8il_„ 
The  only  way  to  prevent  men  from  committing  murdfl^" 
either  for  its  own  sake  or  in  order  to  conceal  other  crime^ 
is  to  make  them  feel  that  as  sure  as  they  take  awat 

LIFE,  THEIR  OWN  LIFE  WILL  BB  TAKEN  AWAT, 

Much,  we  know,  is  said  about  the  dreadful  nature  of  aoi^ 
itary  imprisonment  for  life,  as  a  substitute  for  death.  I^ 
however,  as  is  alleged,  solitary  imprisoimient  for  life  ja 
the  most  terrible  and  the  most  frightful  of  all  punishmeDts, 
and  in  this  respect  more  terrific,  as  a  warning,  than  deaA 
itself — then  where  is  the  honesty  or  the  propriety  of  such 
reasoners  in  denouncing  the  punishment  of  death,  bccaim 
IT  is  so  awful  and  severe?  And,  on  their  own  reasooioK 
who,  we  ask,  is  most  righteously  to  be  condemned  as  crtM 
and  severe  1  Such  reasons  assuredly  demonstrate  one  of  two 
things — either  the  hypocrisy  or  the  absurdity  of  their  ol>« 
;eclions.  But  let  men  talk  as  they  may  on  this  subject,  it 
will  atill,  we  think,  remain  imdeniably  and  universally  trti^ 
that  a  man  will  give  up  every  thing  and  endure  every  thing 
rather  than  give  up  life,  and  that  whatever  may  be  the  se- 
veiity  of  the  piuiishment  of  soUtary  confinement  in  its  ac- 
tual endurance,  it  has  but  littie  power  in  its  anticipation,  k 
hold  back  pride,  passion,  hatred,  revenge,  and  the  iamlislB 
thirst  for  money,  from  perpetrating  munler,  when  it  is  once 
compared  with  the  awful  conviction  in  the  mind  of  tho« 
who  are  led  to  meditate  murder  that  as  sure  as  then-  mt»- 
der  is  found  out,  (which  God  and  conscience  assure  them 
it  will,)  they  will  themselves  bo  put  to  death,  and  whether 
prepared  or  unprepared,  bo  made  to  stand  before  the  jwd* 
ment  seat  of  Christ.  And  of  this  truth  wc  have  cerUu 
proof  in  the  fact  that  it  was  never  known  that  a 
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,  labored,  through  his  counsel,  to  transmute  a  conviction  of 
ttianslaughter  into  a  verdict  for  murder,  that  he  might  die 
rather  than  be  imprisoiied  for  life — or  that  a  prisoner  on  the 
way  to  the  penitentiaiY  devised  and  desired  a  plan  for  his 
immediate  execution.  Death  is— must  be — and  ever  will 
be  "  the  king  of  terrors  "  to  a  guilty  and  self-condemning 
conscience,  and  "  is  therefore  the  only  adequate  and  certain 
preservation  against  the  commission  of  murder,  and  for  the 
aecurily  of  socieCy. 

Besides  murder  may  be  and  has  often  been  committed  by 
those  who  were  already  under  sentence  of  solitary  coufine- 
menl  for  life.  "And  what  shall  be  done  in  such  a  case  ? 
Imprisonment  for  life,  according  to  the  new  theory,  is  to  be 
the  ultimate  sanction  of  law  — the  highest  punishment 
that  human  justice  can  inflict  There  remains,  therefore, 
no  further  possibility  of  punishment  for  those  who  are  al- 
ready tmder  that  sentence.  In  other  words,  you  put  a 
score  or  more  of  murderers  into  yoin  prison,  and  by  that 
act  proclaim  to  them  that  there  is  nothing  more  for  them  to 
fear,  and  they  may  kill  their  keepers  if  they  will ;  the  law 
has  already  done  its  utmost  upon  them,  and  can  not  hurt 
them.  Plainly,  if  you  abolish  capital  punishment  entirely, 
yon  cannot  maintain  government  within  the  waUs  of  your 
prisiHi.  The  life  of  the  warden,  and  tlie  Uves  of  the  guard, 
ue  conipletely — so  far  as  the  law  is  concerned — in  iHh 
power  of  the  prisoners.  Yoiu  law,  then,  for  the  abolition 
of  capital  punishment,  must  make  an  exception  against 
•ncfa  cases  as  these.  The  dreadful  gallows  must  still  pro- 
ject its  dark  shadow  into  the  convict's  cell,  to  make  him  feel 
Ifaat  law  has  still  another  and  more  awful  sanction;  or 
yow  abolition  of  the  death  penalty  will  go  far  either  to- 
wards abolishing  punishment  altogether,"  or  towards  driving 
society  to  some  mode  of  self-vindjcation.  "Abolish  capital 
-ptmishment  altogether,  and  by  that  very  act  you  establish 
eidier  the  primeval  barbarous  rule  of  blood-revenge  by  the 
next  friend  of  the  murdered,  or  a  horrible  Lynch  court  to 
take  cognizance  of  crimes  peculiarly  atrocious,  in  other 
words,  if  the  magistrate  lays  down  the  sword  or  bears  it  in 
vain — if  the  state,  as  such,  abdicates  its  proper  function  of 
maintaining  justice  by  penalties  adequate  to  the  protection 
ef  life,  society  itself,  by  an  irresistible  tendency,  begins  to 
Im  disMganizod." 
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But  another  end  aimed  at  by  punishment,  is  to  imprea  (, 
upon  the  heart  ot"  the  condemned  culprit  a  proper  sense  rf  J 
his  criminality  und  guilt,  and  thus  lead  him  to  repentanoet  J 
And  what  possible  punishment,  we  ask,  can  airaken  tfasl 
hardened  and  seared  conscience  of  a  wilful  murderer  to  a  I 
true  sense  of  his  awful  guilt,  but  the  punishment  of  deathf  ^ 
When  he  knows  that  by  the  law  of  God  and  the  law  dt 
man,  he  is  not  to  live,  and  caimot  be  permitted  to  live,  and 
that   "all    murderers"    who  die   impenitent  "shall 

HAVE  THEIR  PART  IN  THE  LAKE    THAT    BtlHNETH  WITH 

FIRE  AND  BRIMSTONE  "^ — Rud  Uiat  within  a  short  and  urt 
alterable  period,  he  must  be  in  eternity,  and  beyond  (fas 
reach  of  mercy — then  it  is,  if  ever,  that  hard  heart  can  or 
will  feel  penitent  and  in  earnest  about  his  salvation — and 
then  it  is,  if  ever,  that  the  man  appointed  to  die  will  listen 
to  instruction,  call  upon  God  in  eamesmess  and  truth — and 
lay  hold  of  eternal  life. 

Snch,  in  a  mo.sl  striking  iTiamn;r,  was  the  case  wiih  the 
two  colored  culprits  who  were  recently  executed  in  Charles- 
ton, for  the  crime  of  poisoning.  Henry,  who  was  shrewd 
and  knowing,  and  to  some  extent  informed,  at  once  real- 
ized his  condition,  and  felt  and  admitted  the  justice  and 
necessity  of  the  punishment.  Jane  was  hard  of  hearing, 
and  therefore,  though  naturally  shrewd,  actually  very  igno- 
flhit  of  all  divine  truth.  Her  mind  was  dark — oh  how  tw- 
nbly  dark ! — on  all  subjects  relating  to  God,  to  duty,  and 
to  eternal  retributions.  Her  conscience  was,  therefore,  sear- 
ed, and  her  sense  of  crime  feeble  and  imperfect  She  wai 
one  of  those  sordid  souls, 

"  Snch  OS  do  murder  for  a  meed — 
Who  but  of  fear  know  no  control : 
Becanse  iheir  conscience,  sear  and  foul, 
Feels  not  ihe  import  of  Uieir  deed." 

We  fotmd  her,  therefore,  in  her  cell  at  first  bitter  in  her 
outcries  against  the  severity  of  her  punishment,  and  look- 
ing into  the  grave  and  eternity,  with  sullen,  blank,  and  ab- 
solute despair.  But  when  her  mind  was  led  to  an  unde^ 
standing  of  her  guilty  heart  and  life,  and  of  the  realfeno^ 
mity  of  her  crime,  and  had  been  further  led  to  see  thtft  it 
was  God  who  had  appointed  death  as  the  punishment  W 
murder,  she  emphatically  and  repeatedly  said,  "  I  did  llmk 
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Djr  punishment  was  too  hard,  but  now  I  think  it  is  right.'' 
And  Bs  she  saw  that  there  was  hope  even  for  her,  that  the 
Mood  of  Christ  could  cleanse  even  her  sins,  that  she 
might  be  pardoned,  justified,  and  saved,  and  that  this  was 
the  heart's  desire  and  prayer,  even  of  her  injured  owners, 
by  whose  wish  we  had  come  to  her- — her  soul  became  paci- 
fied, cahned,  and  we  would  humbly  hope  truly  i)enitent. 
She  met  death,  thercliire.  calmly,  and  as  the  executioner 
mu  tying  up  her  arms  behind  her  back,  before  she  was  led 
oat  to  execution,  she  leaned  her  head  upon  our  breast,  as 
we  stood  beside  her,  and  with  deep  and  solemn  lone,  said 
**Tes,  I  know  that  it  is  God  that  is  doing  it,  and  I  hope  He 
will  save  my  soul." 

The  penalty  of  death  is,  therefore,  of  all  possible  pun- 
iahments,  most  adapted  to  lead  the  guilty  culprit  to  real 
penitence,  prayer,  and  earnest  anxiety  to  be  saved,  and  to 
pcepare  him  for  death  and  for  that  "judgment  which  is 
after  death." 

Another  end  of  punishment  is,  to  secure  an  equivalent  to 
■ociety — a  reparation  for  the  evil  that  has  been  done  against 
it.  But  in  the  case  of  murder,  nothing  can  be  an  eqiiiva- 
lent,  and  no  reparation  can  be  adequate— except  the  taking 
of  life  for  life.  Punishment  is  the  price  or  valus^which 
society  sets  upon  the  life  of  man,  and  when  the  life  of  man^ 
has  been  wilfully  and  wickedly  taken  away, — society  coaV 
accept  of  nothing  short  of  the  life  of  the  murderer — wilK- 
oat  reducing  the  value  of  the  life  of  man,  and  lowering  Itw 
amse  of  hmnaiiity,  justice,  obedience,  in  every  heart  But 
while  it  ia  thus  the  design  of  punishment  to  secure  the  wel- 
fiue  and  the  safety  of  the  living ; — to  lead  the  culprit  to  a 
Ime  sense  of  his  crime,  and  to  make  reparation  to  society — 
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VINDICATE  THE  BIGHT.  The  moial  judgment  of  man 
tells  him  that  it  is  just  that  a  man  should  suffer  according 
to  the  evil  he  has  done ; — and  that  every  crime  should  be 
followed  by  an  evil  equal  in  degree,  similar  in  kind,  and 
proportionate  in  severity.  Conscience  enforces  the  inflic- 
tkm  of  punishment,  proportionate  to  the  degree  of  the  moral 
guilt  of  the  crime,  independent  of  any  ulterior  considera- 
tion, and  solely  with  a  view  to  the  past  guilt  of  the  offender. 
It  further  demands  such  a  punishment  as  will  prevent,  by 
ttiB  tenor  it  excites,  or  the  teiooTal  it  secures,  the  repetititm 
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of  the  offence,  OD  ihe  part  either  of  the  present  criminaJ,  or  of  1 
others  who  may  be  tempted  to  the  same  offence ;  and  ifati  1 
influence  of  punishment  in  the  prevention  of  crime  ^encfv 
alli/,  by  the  terror  of  example,  is  of  immeasurably  more  iiD> 
portance  than  its  elfcct  upon  individual  offenders. 

Punishment,  therefore,  is  not  founded  in  revenge,  or  cru- 
elty, or  expediency ;  nor  does  it  aim  at  the  benefit  of  Um 
offender,  except  so  lar  as  that  may  be  made  to  consist  with 
its  true  and  hig;her  ends;  so  that  this,  instead  of  being,  at 
many  suppose,  the  first,  is  in  realty  the  lEist  end  of  puni^ 
ment.  Punishment  is  the  expression  of  the  moral  sense 
against  crime.  Its  first  and  chief  object  is  to  excite  such 
an  estimate  of  crime  as  to  make  it  at  once  loathsome,  in&> 
mous,  and  dreadful.  It  would  thus,  by  the  pain  and  igno- 
miny it  infficts,  deter  from  the  commission  of  crime,  and  by 
the  "  magnitude  of  the  penalty,  proclaim  the  magnitude  fflf 
the  interests  which  law  protects  and  natural  justice  makei 
inviolable." 

Neither  individual  nor  general  interest,  therefore,  confen 
the  ri^t  to  punish  with  death ;  nor  is  this  right  to  be  boaei 
upon  necessity,  direct  or  indirect ;  nor  upon  the  supposed 
existence  of  a  social  contract.  There  is — as  Mr.  Rossi,  in 
the  most  recent  and  able  treatise  on  this  subject,  well  sajs 
— a  moral  order  in  the  world,  binding  upon  all  free  and  hI' 
'ftligent  beings,  which  demands  absolute  justice.  Upon 
this  justice,  then,  punishment  is  founded,  and  punishjneBl 
is  retribution,  inflicted  by  legitimate  authority,  for  the  to. 
lation  of  what  is  right  and  obligatory.  And  since  witfid 
murder  is  the  highest  possible  crime  against  society,  thii 
moral  sense  of  mankind  universally  requires  the  innictian 
of  the  greatest  punishment,  which  is  that  o£  death. 

"  The  sentimental  philosophers  of  the  day,  who  would  do 
away  with  the  punishment  of  death,  have  comtnitled  not 
only  gross  blunders  in  reasoning,  but  tbey  have  been  gtfiltt', 
doubdess  unintentimally,  of  die  hardly  less  pardonant 
error  of  misrepresenting  facts.  It  is  asserted  by  them  that 
the  abolition  of  capital  punishments,  hitherto,  has  alwajn 
been  attended  with  a  decrease  in  ^e  crimes  for  wtath 
those  punishments  were  inflicted.  This  is  the  very  oaaa- 
site  of  the  truth.  The  following  extract  from  a  paper  vmch 
appears  in  the  Law  Magazine,  in  England,  will  abondanb- 
Ir  NtaUiah  Has  poiat:  'On  Oae  lat  October,.  183G^  deafe 
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punishment  was  abolished,  for — 1st,  attempts  to  murder, 
attended  with  no  results  dangerous  to  life ;  2d,  burglary  ; 
3d,  robbery ;  4th,  arson ;  and,  in  the  year  1841,  for  rape.  In 
every  one  of  these  crimes  tliere  has  been  an  increase  since 
the  removal  of  the  punishment.  Taking  the  three  years 
which  preceded  the  change  in  1837 — namely,  1837,  1836, 
and  1835,  and  comparing  the  total  number  in  this  period 
with  the  last  three  years,  namely,  1844,  1843,  and  1842, 
WE  find  that  in  attempts  to  murder,  with  and  without  in- 
juries, and  shooting,  stabbing,  &c.,  the  increase  has  been 
89  per  cent. ;  in  burglaries  of  both  kinds,  it  has  been  1 15  per 
-cent.;  in  robberies  of  all  kinds,  it  has  been  124  per  cent. 
In  rapes  we  find  a  similar  result :  the  law  was  changed  in 
1841,  and  on  comparing  the  tliree  years,  1837,  1836,  and 
1835,  with  those  of  1844,  1843,  and  1842,  we  find  the  in- 
crease of  rapes  in  these  last  years  has  been  no  less  than 
108  per  cent'  If  this  be  not  satisfactory  on  the  point  that 
the  abolition  of  death  punishments  has  not  hitherto  had 
flie  effect  of  checking  crime,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what 
amount  of  proof  the  abolitionists  will  then  require.  These 
f^ures  clearly  and  incontestably  prove  that  the  punishment 
of  death  is  more  dreaded  than  any  other  punishment,  and 
that,  therefore,  it  is  the  most  effectual  of  all  punishments, 
in  deterring  the  wickedly  disposed  from  committing  crimes. 
Here  are  proofs  in  support  of  its  truth,  drawn  not  from  a 
priori  reasoning,  but  from  tlie  irrefragable  evidence  of  facts 
liieniselves.'"  And  what  is  thus  true  of  England  is  true 
also  of  other  countries,  and  most  emphatically  of  our  own. 
In  the  Conversations  Lexicon,  a  recent  work  of  undoubt- 

•Ib  the  PeimsvlTaniB  Law  Joanial,  for  October,  1847,  at  p.  574,  the  fol- 
ImrinR  is  the  closing  summary  of  an  article  eitracied  Ironi  the  London 
Law  Magazine,  for  August,  1847,  on  Capital  Punishment:  "The  in- 
CMSM,  therefore,  ol  these  very  oSences,  (in  respect  lo  which  capital  pno- 
likmenl  has  be«i  abrogated,^  has  been  uo  less  than  34.5  per  cent.,  in  flf- 
taen  yens  \  Whilsl  tbe  □umber  of  aliempls  to  murder,  ra^,  burglaries, 
nbberies,  and  arsons  have  increased  since  1436,  that  is,  during  leu 
JMn,  Id  tke  early  part  of  which  they  ceased  lo  be  capilally  punEshed,  10 
Ae  foUowing  enormous  extent:  attempts  to  murder,  64.53  per  cent.j  rapes, 
114.74  per  ceai.;  Aurglaries,  154.81  per  cent.;  forgeries,  of  both  classes, 
108  Ja  per  cent;  arsons,  58.74 !  And  jet  we  are  toid  thai  crimes  diminish 
fei  proportion  as  capital  punishments  are  abolished  t  The  assertion  has 
Mt  Other  tboudatiOD  than  its  audacity.  Murder,  il  will  be  obKrved,  which 
li  not  exempted  from  capital  panishment,  has  very  slightly  increased  last 
jraar,  and  during  the  last  Jivt  years  Aas  adxudiy  dtcrtaud  r 
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ed  authority,  and  almost  imiveraal  circulation  in  Eun^Nii 
the  same  which  is  the  basis  of  the  En  cyclopaedia  Ameri- 
cana, of  Dr.  Lieber,  il  is  expressly  asserted :  "  That  evea 
in  those  countries  where  the  g;ovemmeiits,  from  a  mistakoi 
feeling  of  humanity,  abolished  capital  punishments,  ther 
were  compelled  again  to  iolroduce  them ;  because,  accorb 
ing  to  the  prevailing  views  of  men,  death  ia  regarded  a» 
the  greatest  evil,  to  avoid  which  men  will  willingly  subtnil 
to  tile  most  laborious  life,  so  long  as  there  is  any  hope  of 
escaping  from  it ;  and  because,  moreover,  the  pimishment 
of  death  is  the  most  terrible  of  all  penalties." 

We  have  thus  shewn  that  the  punishment  of  death,  bt 
wilful  murder,  is  sustained  by  the  aUnost  universaJ  senti^ 
nient  and  practice  of  mankind,  and  is  founded  upon  the 
moral  nature  of  man. 

But  still  we  repeat  the  declaration  that  the  plain,  indu- 
bitable, and  all-sufficient  authority  for  the  pimishment  irf 
death,  is  to  be  found  in  the  requirement  of  God.  Man,  it 
is  true,  has  not  the  right  to  take  away  his  own  life,  and  of 
course  he  cannot  give  that  right  to  others,  but  Uod  has  & 
right  to  take  that  life  which  He  gave,  when  it  is  used  &^ 
purposes  contrary  to  His  will,  and  this  right,  we  have  sees, 
God  has  delegated  to  civil  government. 

Examine,  then,  the  words  given  to  the  human  race  by. 
the  voice  of  God,  immediately  after  that  great  catastropbo 
by  which  he  exhibited  his  infinite  hatred  against  sia» 
"  Surely  your  blood  of  your  lives  will  I  require ;  at  tlH 
hand  of  every  beast  will  I  require  it,  and  ai  the  hand  tf> 
man ;  at  t/i£  hand  of  every  maris  brother  wilt  I  reqwrt 
the  life  of  man.  Whoso  sheddeth  tnar^s  blood,  by  mtm 
shall  his  blood  be  shed :  for  in  the  image  of  God  mad^ 
he  man."    (Gen.  ch.  9 ;  5,  6.) 

Tliat  this  is  a  plain  and  imperative  law  cannot  be  gatit- 
sayed,  aud  that  it  is  still  in  lorce  is,  we  think,  as  imqui*- 
tioTiable. 

"  This  law,  as  given  to  Moses,  does,  in  its  most  obvioui 
sense,  command  that  the  wilful  murderer  sliall  be  put  19' 
death.  The  most  critical  inquiry  into  the  meanii^  of  its 
terms  only  serves  to  confirm  this  interpretation.  It  hat 
been  so  understood  by  all  men,  in  all  ages,  mitil  these  lat- 
ter days.  The  universal  belief  of  all  Christian  nations  fias 
heesa  that  God  has  pronouoced  this  doom  upon  tha  i 
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derer;  and  the  public  conscience  has  everywhere,  with 
mate  awe,  approved  the  dread  award  of  human  justice, 
made  in  fulfilment  of  this  divine  command."  The  suppo- 
ntion  that  yiaakapkek  should  be  rendered  wiU,  instead  of 
nboU  be  shed,  appears  highly  improbable.  The  context  in- 
dicates the  imperative  character  of  this  verse.  It  is  in  the 
midst  of  a  series  of  commands  whose  preceptive  nature  is  im- 
disputed  *,  and  the  form  of  the  woiti  is  exactly  what  it  must 
be,  to  express  a  command  in  the  third  person.  For  it  need 
not  be  remarked,  that  the  Hebrews  have  no  third  person  in 
the  imperative  mood,  and  that  the  third  person  of  ttie  future 
is  always  used  in  its  stead.  We  are,  therefore,  constrained 
to  regard  this  passage  as  a  universal  sanction  for  the  cam- 
IbI  punishment  of  murder,  unless  it  has  since  been  revoked." 
It  is  however  alleged,  that  this  command  was  temporary, 
and  has  passed  away — first,  because  Cain  was  not  pun- 
ished with  death — secondly,  because  similar  laws,  imder 
Ifae  Jewish  economy,  have  been  abrogated ;  and,  thirdly, 
because  it  has  been  done  away  by  the  milder  spirit  of  the 
gospel  and  of  Christ 

As  it  regards  Cain,  we  would  remark  that  both  his  own 
ooDscience  and  confession,  and  the  reasoning  of  God  with 
him,  concur  in  shewing  that  the  infliction  of  death  was 
what  Cain  deserved  and  expected  ;^but,  as  God  had  not 
yst  made  known,  by  a  distinct  law,  that  murder  should  be 
{Rmished  with  death,  and  as  civil  government  was  not  for* 
mally  established,  he  inflicted  upon  Cain  a  combination  of 
ottier  and  terrible  evils.  If  it  is  said  that  this  law  was  not 
enforced  during  all  the  antediluvian  age,  we  answer  that 
ttiis  cannot  be  proved ;  and  if  it  could,  the  universal  wick- 
edness which  prevailed  would  be  a  sad  proof  of  the  neces- 
«ty  of  such  a  law.  The  obscure  passage,  however,  (Gen. 
4:  23, 24,)  in  which  Lamech's  speech  to  his  wives  is  mtro- 
dnced,  can,  we  think,  admit  of  no  interpretation  which  will 
not  involve  the  existence,  or  apprehension  of  the  law  of 
c«|ntal  punishment,  and  the  conscientious  approval  of  it,  as 
in  itself  right. 

As  it  regards  the  Jewish  law,  it  is  true  that  under  this 
law  several  other  crimes,  for  special  reasons,  were  punished 
with  death  as  well  as  murder,  and  it  is  true,  also,  that  as 
the  Jewish  law  has  been  abolished  with  the  Jewish  state 
and  economy,  we  are  no  longer  leqairad  to  punish  with 
Vol.  I.— No.  3.  3 
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death  any  crimes,  but  those  for  wliich  it  is  elsewhere  pre- 
scribed, or  for  which  the  reasons  are  not  of  present  and 
universal  application.  The  law  proclaimed  to  Noali,  how- 
ever, was  not  given  to  the  Jews,  but  was  proclaimed  some 
nine  hundred  years  before  their  law  was  established.  Il 
was  given  through  Noah,  their  progenitor  and  representa- 
tive, to  the  whole  world.  Il  extended  to  all  nations,  and 
not  merely  to  the  Jews.  It  is  uiilimiled  by  tiiue,  circum- 
stances, country,  or  condition.  The  removal  of  the  Jewish 
law,  therefore,  which  was  given  nine  hundred  years  after, 
and  to  the  Jews  only,  could  not  in  any  way  alter  or  re- 
move it.'  The  law  of  Noah  is,  in  its  own  nature,  unJVK- 
sal.  It  is  based  upon  a  reason  which  is  common  to  all  men 
and  to  all  limes,  that  is,  that  every  man  is  made  in  God'a 
image,  and  that  to  kill  a  man  is  to  destroy  an  image  of  God. 
and  therefore  to  attempt  the  injury  and  dishonor  of  God 
himself.  And  this  law  is  also  enforced  by  a  reason  whicb 
is  equally  imiversal,  namely,  that  if  the  proper  authoritiei 
in  any  community  refuse  to  intiict  this  punishment,  God 
will  punish  them  by  intlicting  some  other  retributive  ptm- 
ishment  upon  the  community  itself.  Now,  wherever  w« 
find,  in  the  Old  Testament,  a  precept  or  law  of  this  kin^ 
we  may  feel  confident,  that  as  the  reason  of  the  law  cat 
tinues,  and  the  ground  of  it  continues  imchanged,  the  lav 
Of  precept  is,  in  its  nature,  moral,  and  not  ceremonial,  and 
is  therelore  of  permanent  and  not  of  temporary  duratioa. 
This  conclusion  is  further  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  God 
has  repeatedly  and  most  peremptorily  enforced  this  law  ei 
death,  during  the  Old  Testament  economy,  not  only  in  this 
law,  and  in  the  Jewish  law,  but  by  the  mouth  of  many  of 
his  holy  prophets  and  inspired  psalmists,  so  as  to  enforce  it 
even  in  the  devotional  praises  of  the  sanctuary.  (See 
Judges,9:  24;  Ps.9:  12;  lKing8,21:  18;  Ezek.7:  23, 
24,  and  28:  2—4,  and  24  :  7,8:  Prov.  28:  17;  II  Sam.4: 
11;  I  Kings,  21.  5,&c.) 

This  law,  then,  given  through  Noah,  remains  bindiiii, 
because  it  is  not  afiected  by  the  abrogation  of  the  Jewiu 
law,  neither  is  it  done  away  by  anytliiug  in  the  Cluistiut 
dispensation.  The  supposition  that  (jm]  is  revealed, uodet 
the  Christian  dispensation,  as  at  all  less  holy,  less  jiut, tea 
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absolute  in  his  laws,  and  less  severe  in  exacting  the  most 
perfect  obedience  and  the  most  complete  enforcement  of  the 
penalty  of  disobedience  than  He  is  under  the  old,  is  a  most 
ndnous  and  mifoimded  mistake.  God,  it  is  true,  has  more 
eleariy  and  fully  revecded  his  mercy  and  the  plan  of  ^- 
▼ation  in  the  gospel  than  he  did  under  the  law ;  but  he 
was  just  as  merciful  and  just  as  willing  to  save  then  as 
now  ;  and  he  is  just  as  terrible  in  his  holiness,  in  his  ha* 
tied  of  sin,  and  in  his  vengeance  against  sin  notr,  imder 
the  gospel,  as  he  was  formerly,  under  the  law.  God  is 
^the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  finrever."  ^^He  changeth 
not,"  and  as  with  Him  '<  there  is  no  variableness,  neither 
diadow  of  turning,"  so  is  it  with  his  law,  in  its  require- 
ments and  in  its  penalty — for  "  Heaven  and  earth  may  pass 
away,  but  one  jot  or  tittle  of  what  he  has  said  shall  never 
pass  away."  And  as  it  regards  the  threatenings^  the  de- 
mmciations,  and  '^  the  terrors  of  the  Lord,"  with  which  men 
aie  persuaded  to  repent  and  obey  the  gospel,  instead  of 
being  less  severe,  less  awfully  terrible  and  alarming  than 
tfioee  of  former  dispensations,  the  truth  is,  they  are  un« 
qieakably  more  so.  They  are,  it  is  true,  more  generally 
connected  with  the  soul  than  the  body ;  with  eternity,  than 
with  time :  with  hell  than  with  earth ;  but,  they  are  sill  the 
Biore  fearful,  because  they  are  clothed  with  immortaUty — 
•airounded  by  the  blackness  of  darkness  forever, — and 
bold  the  soul  in  the  grasp  of  His  vengeance  who  is  ^^  a  con- 
■nming  fire"  to  evil  doers,  and  who  can  cast  both  soul  and 
body  into  hell  forever."  ^^  If  he  who  despised  Moses's  law 
died  without  mercy,  under  two  or  three  witnesses,  of  how 
much  sorer  pimishment,  suppose  ye,  shall  he  be  thought 
worthy,  who  hath  trodden  under  foot  the  Son  of  God,  and 
batfa  counted  the  blood  of  the  covenant,  wherewith  he  was 
sanctified,  an  unholy  thing,  and  hath  done  despite  unto  the 
fi^pirit  of  Grace?  For  we  know  Him  that  hath  said,  ven- 
gence  belongeth  unto  me,  I  will  recompense,  saith  the  Lord. 
JLnd  again,  me  Lord  shaU  jud^e  his  pjeople.  It  is  a  fearful 
dung  to  fall  into  tfie  hands  of  the  living  God."  (See  Heb. 
10 :  28,  29, 30,  3L) 

Upon  the  ungodly  and  the  unrighteous,  therefore,  the 
gospel  heaps  punishment  as  much  greater  and  more  severe 
uian  did  all  former  dispensations,  as  its  knowledge,  motives, 
and  encouiagemsnts  to  obedieDce  are  graalar.     And  while 
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it  does  substitute,  as  far  and  as  fast  as  possible,  persuasion 
for  fear,  and  conscience  for  compulsion,  it  neverthelesa 
presses  these  motives  by  "the  lerrors"  of  a.  coming  judf^- 
meni.  And  while  it  has  led  and  wilt  continue  to  lead  to 
the  mitigation  of  lemporal  punishment,  as  far  as  the  moral 
deration  of  the  communily  will  permit,  it  nevcrthelen 
leaves  this  law  of  death  unrepealed  and  in  all  its  foroe, 
For  such  a  repeal,  not  a  word  can  be  quoted  from  Malthev 
to  Revelation.  While  the  punishment  of  death,  when  these 
books  were  written,  was  the  law  of  every  nation  under  h»- 
ven,  there  is  nol  a  word  of  condemnation  uttered  against 
it,  either  by  Christ  or  his  Apostles.  This  law  of  Godii, 
therefore,  unrepealed  and  still  in  force,  and  God  still  re- 
quires that  every  man  who  is  guilty  of  wilfully  takinfr 
away  human  life,  shall  be  punished  with  death- 
How  could  our  Saviour  more  pointedly  repeal  and  au- 
thenticate this  ancient  law  of  deaih,  than  he  has  done  in 
His  Sermon  on  the  Mount  ?  After  (Math.  5 :  17)  assuring 
us  that  "  He  came  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil  the  law  or  tin 
prophets,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  (v.  21,)  "Ye  have  heard  tlul 
It  was  said  to  them'  of  old  time,  thou  ahalt  not  kill,  and 
whosoever  shall  kill  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  judgment,' 
that  is,  of  the  penalty  adjudged  for  such  offence.t  "  Bull 
say  unto  you"  that  not  only  are  murderers  obnoxious  ta 
such  a  penalty,  but  that  even  those  offences  of  hatred  mi 
malice  which  the  elders  allow  to  pass  by  unreprovcd,  ren- 
der their  perpetrators,  according  to  the  intention  of  Goft 
law,  justly  liable  to  the  punishment  of  the  "Judgment* 
and  "the  Council,"  or  Sanhedrim— both  of  which  coaM 
then  punished  criminals  with  death. 

Docs  not  Christ  allude  to  this  universal  sentiment,  pm^ 
tice,  and  law  of  men,  when  he  commanded  Peter  not  U 
kill  with  the  sword,  or  he  should  himself  be  put  to  death— 
OS  culprits  commonly  are  in  the  East— by  the  use  of  thB 
sword?  Does  not  Christ  explicitly  recognize  the  saw 
law,  and  the  propriety,  justice,  and  designed  terror  of  tha 
law,  when  he  says — '  Fear  not  ihem  that  kill  the  body,aiid 
after  that  have  no  more  that  they  can  do,  but  I  will  tell  jM 
whom  ye  shall  fear.     Fear  Him  who  can  cast  both  body 
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•ad  soul  into  hell  foraver — yea,  I  aay  unto  you,  fear  Him," 
— "  flTen  according  to  whose  fear,  so  is  his  wrath."  Does 
BOt  Christ  further  implicitly  enforce  the  righteousness  of 
this  law  in  his  parable  of  the  husbandmen,  who  killed  the 
•errants  and  the  son  of  their  master,  (Math.  2L :  36,  ice.,) 
when  he  says,  "  When  the  Lord,  therefore,  of  the  vineyard 
emneth,  what  will  he  do  unto  those  husbandmen?  They 
way  unto  Him,  he  will  miserably  destroy  those  wicked 
BMn  7"  Did  not  Christ  submit  himself  to  the  execution  of 
ttus  punishment  by  a  human  tribunal  ?  Did  Christ  not 
iaipliedly  allow  that  it  was  in  accordance  with  a  divine 
law  the  punishment  of  death  was  inflicted  by  Pilate,  as  a 
judge,  and  that  but  for  (his  he  could  have  had  no  power 
over  HimT  Did  not  Christ,  when  upon  the  cross,  implied- 
ly give  his  sanction  to  the  opinions  of  the  dying  thief, 
when  this  culprit  referred  the  condemnation  of  the  other 
tiltsf  and  of  himself  to  God,  and  declared  that  their  puD- 
Hfament  was  just  1  (Luke  23 :  39,  40;  41 .]  Do  not  all  the 
Evangelists  everywhere  admit  the  abstract  correctness  of 
diia  punishment,  where  it  is  justly  deserved  1  Do^  not  the 
uxMtle  Paul  expressly  teach  that  civil  government  is  au- 
tfaorized  by  God,  and  that  civil  governors  are  entrusted  by 
Qod  with  the  power  of  life  and  death,  (the  sword  being,  in 
oriental  countries,  the  means  of  inflicting  death,)— and  that 
Aey  must  therefore  be  a  terror  to  evil  miers,  while  evil  do- 
•n  ought  to  fear  and  dread  their  power?  Does  not  our 
Ckviour,  therefore,  forbid  all  personal  and  individual  re- 
venge, because  he  would  leave  vengeance  in  the  hands  of 
tbe  civil  tribunals  ?  And  does  not  the  apostle  Paul  mean 
the  same  thing,  when  he  represents  God  as  taking  ven- 
geance through  the  officers  of  government,  and  when  he, 
ttnrefore,  requires  all  private  citizens  to  let  their  wrath 
give  place  to  the  wrath  which  God  legally  inflicts  upon 
uioee  who  injure  them?  '-Avenge  not  youiselves,  but  ra- 
ther give  place  to  wrath" — Sin  ro*ov  r^  igy^ — wait,  let 
God's  justice  have  an  opportunity  to  assert  itself;  and  the  rea- 
■oo  is  offered — "  For  it  is  written,  vengeance  (punishment) 
ia  mine,  I  will  repay,  saiih  the  Lord."  .Did  not  Paul  him- 
self^ in  his  public  defence  before  the  Roman  governor,  say, 
"  For  if  I  be  an  offender,  or  have  committed  anything  leor- 
thjf  of  death,  I  refuse  not  to  die,"  and  did  he  not  thus 
pwaly  admit  the  jiuiice  of  the  law,  and  piuiiibineot  <tf 
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death?  Does  not  the  apostle  Peler  as  plainly  admit  and 
teach  ihe  right  of  punishing  murderers  with  death,  when 
he  says,  (1  Peler,  4 ;  15,)  "  But  let  none  of  you  suffer  as  a 
murderer"?  And  does  not  the  apostle  John,  in  the  very 
close  of  the  New  Testament,  (Rev.  13:  10,}  declare  that 
"he  that  killelh  with  the  sword  must  be  killed  with  the 
sword." 

And  while,  therefore,  the  New  Testameni  does  most  pe^ 
emptorily  condemn  all  retaliation  and  revenge,  and  ail  in- 
fliction of  death  by  individuals — unless  in  a  case  of  alwo- 
lute  and  unavoidable  self-defence — does  it  not  leave  Ihil 
law  of  God  unrepealed,  and  does  it  not  recognize  the  duty 
on  the  part  of  the  civil  otlicers,  of  punishing  unaDEi, 
IN  ALL  CASES,  WITH  DEATH?  Unquestionably  it  does. 
It  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  amid  the  unsparing  con- 
demnation with  which  crime  of  every  hue  is  anathematized 
and  condemned  in  the  New  Testament,  the  legal  inflictioB 
of  death,  if  criminal,  would  have  been  passed  by  withonl 
rebuke ;  or  that,  while  every  law  of  Mosaic  and  temporary 
appointment  is  so  completely  abrogated,  this  law  of  capital 
punishment,  if  of  a  similar  character,  should  be  not  only 
HOT  repealed,  but  implicitly  assumed  end  indirectly  ain 
directly  enforced  ? 

Being  originally  instituted  by  God — to  whom  "von* 
geance  belongeth" — this  law  must  be,  in  itself,  just  and 
proper ;  and  civil  government,  which  is  "  ordained  of  God,' 
being  invested  by  Him  with  this  right,  and  required  to  ex- 
ercise it,  on  pain  of  divine  displeasure,  the  enforcement  of 
this  law,  in  every  case  of  murder,  is  not  only  just  and 
proper,  but  imperatively  enforced,  both  by  duty  and  tw> 
cessity. 

To  all,  therefore,  who  believe  in  the  Bible,  as  th«  woid 
of  God,  it  must  appear  certain  that  the  law  of  death  fer 
capital  offences,  is  both  proper  and  expedient.  "Is  God 
unrighteous,  who  teketh  vengeance?  Shall  not  (he  Jadgt 
of  all  the  earth  do  right?"  "  Or  can  man  be  more  meni- 
ful  than  his  maker  ?"  "  God  forbid."  Nay,  in  this  veiy 
law,  behold  both  the  "  goodness  and  the  severity  of  God"— 
towards  them  that  perish  severity,  but  towards  soeietr, 
whose  general  interests  are  preserved  and  perpetuaua, 
*' goodness."  Peribct  goodness  is  the  disposition  to  wcsn 
Ae  WghMt  geod  of  bH  to  wbom  it  obd  eztond,  ia  rtie  mm- 
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tiae  of  all  the  power  and  resources  at  command.  In  God, 
tberefore,  perfect  g^oodness  must  comprehend  alt  vorlds,  all 
time,  and  the  interests  of  all  intelligent  beings;  and  de- 
mands, therefore,  the  preservation  of  law,  order  and  obe- 
dience, as  the  very  pillar  and  ground  of  all  happiness. 
*^  Justice  and  judgment  must  constitute  "the  very  founda- 
tion of  Ood's  throne,"  and  it  is  only  while  God  is  "holy, 
jOBt  and  true,"  in  executing  wrath  as  well  as  in  distributing 
ncompence  and  reward — that  "  mercy  and  truth  can  meet 
Mch  other."  "A  God  all  mercy  is  a  God  unjust."  "Teti- 
gsance  belongeth  unto  God,"  as  necessarily  and  as  surely 
M  goodness  and  mercy ;  for  "  God  is  known  by  the  judf;- 
maols  which  he  execnteth."  And  if  man  "  must  be  just 
before  he  can  be  generous,"  and  is,  otherwise,  prodigal,  dis- 
honorable, and  dishonest,  can  we,  without  blasphemy,  attn- 
bole  a  character  which  would  imply  weakness,  imperfec- 
lioD,  and  incapacity,  to  God,  who  "  is  perfect?"  The  fire 
that  purifies  must  consume  and  destroy  the  dross,  and  there- 
San,  as  "  a  consuming  fire,"  God  must  destroy  all  the  work- 
H8  of  iniquity,"  and  "cannot  pass  by  transgression." 

The  contest,  therefore,  on  the  subject  of  capital  pnnisb- 
■not  is,  as  we  have  said, — between  atheism  and  theism, — 
brtween  infidelity  and  inspiration, — between  the  Bible  and 
the  books  of  men, — between  the  wisdom  of  God  and  the 
wiadom  of  man, — between  the  moral  constitution  of  man 
Uid  the  utterances  of  a  "vain  philosophy  falsely  so  call- 
ed,"—in  fine,  between  the  interests  of  society,  as  these  de- 
fMid  on  the  favor,  protection,  and  blessing  of  God,  and  the 
phantom  day-dreams  of  a  feverish  and  sickly  philanthropy, 
which  promises  happiness  to  the  annihilation  of  the  moral 
lanse,  the  prostitution  of  man's  spiritual  nature,  and  the  ex- 
tibction  of  every  moral  afiection.  And  the  obligation  of 
o^tal  punishment  "has,  therefore,  been  set  up  and  urged 
■poD  grounds  which,  if  universally  adopted  and  acted  upon, 
would  demoralize  the  universe."  Capital  punishment  is 
onl^  one  of  the  divinely  permitted  institutions  of  society, 
•gainst  which,  wicked  and  weak  and  misguided  men  have 
■Bt themselves,  and  "taken  counsel  together,"  "saying, let 
m  break  their  bands  asunder,  and  cast  away  their  cords 
from  us."  But  "  He  that  sittelh  in  the  heavens  shall  laugh ; 
tfw  Lord  shall  have  them  in  derision,"  and  when  all  their 
eob-wflb  theories  aball  have  been  «puD  and  swept  away  by 
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the  besom  of  destruction,  "the  counsel  of  the  Lord  shall 
stand  sure,"  nor  sholl  "  one  jot  or  tittle  of  it  fail." 

As  our  object,  in  this  nrticle,  is  a  practical  one,  ve  will 
draw  three  inferences  frum  the  disctissioii,  before  we  cloae: 
one  which  may  be  termed  political ;  one  which  may  be 
termed  doctrinal ;  and  one  which  may  "he  denomiDated 
practical. 

And,  first,  the  bearing  of  this  subject  on  the  social  and 
civil  interests  of  men  is  very  evident  and  very  important 

If  civil  government  is  the  ordinance  of  God,  mstitated 
for  the  temporal  peace  and  prosperity  of  men ;  if  God  \m 
founded  it  on  principles  analogous  to  His  own  moral  gov- 
ernment ;  if  it  is,  therefore,  apparent  that  a  nation  can  only 
be. exalted  when  it  is  established  upon  the  principles  of 
righteousness ; — and  if  one  of  these  principles  which  God 
has  most  expressly  enunciated  is  that  he  who  wilfully 
takes  away  man's  life  shall  have  his  own  life  taken  away 
by  man; — and  if,  to  secure  the  enforcement  of  this  rif;bl>- 
ous  penalty,  God  has  put  into  the  hands  of  the  courts  and 
officers  of  justice  "  Me  sword,"  (that  is,  the  power  and  tfae 
means  of  inflicting  death ;) — and  if  God  requires  that  eve- 
ry citizen  shall  submit  to  this  authority,  and  dread  the  ex^ 
cution  of  this  awful  penalty,  seeing  that  they  "  bear  not  the 
sword  in  vain,  but  are  ministers  of  God  and  revengers  to  exe- 
cute wrath  upon  him  that  doeth  evil " — if,  we  say,  all  this  ii 
true^-clearly  and  indisputably  true — then  does  it  as  certain- 
ly follow  that  the  moral  welfare  and  prosperity  of  eveiy 
community  depend  upon  the  certain,  speedy,  impartial, 
universal,  and  inexorable  infliction  of  the  punishment  of 
death  upon  every  murderer.  And  to  allow,  therefore,  any 
murderers  to  escape,  because  of  color,  sex,  or  station,  <a 
any  murder  to  go  unpunished,  because  it  was  committed 
under  the  excitement  of  ambition,  politics,  or  revenge,  or 
in  the  form  of  that  most  anarchical,  savage,  and  denmi^ 
alizing  of  all  possible  modes  of  murder,  (and  this  just  be- 
cause it  is  so  cool  and  purposed  in  its  thirst  for  blood,) — wa 
mean  murder  by  duel — to  pass  by  any  such  oflfeoden, 
for  any  such  offences,  is,  we  say,  to  call  down  upon  tba 
community,  in  some  form  of  terrible  retribution,  the  sun 
vengeance  of  God,  who  can  "  turn  a  fruitful  land  into  ha- 
rsnness,  for  tfae  wickedness  of  them  that  dwell  themn,'* 
and  who  "  will  loqaire  the  blood  of  every  tnut^rad  saim 
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H  the  hand  of  man — ai  the  hands  oi  erwy  man^  brother, 
for  Id  the  imacne  of  God  made  He  man." 


"  In  the  cocmpied  carrents  of  this  world. 
Offence's  gilded  hand  may  shore  br  justice  \ 
And  oft  't  is  seen  the  wicked  prize,  itself 
BujTs  oot  the  law.    Bcr  V  is  not  so  asotc  : 
Th£bs  is  DO  shuffling;  thkkb  the  action  lies 
In  its  tme  nature,  and  we  oazselres  compelled 
Et^  to  the  teeth  and  forehead  of  our  faiuts, 
To  gire  in  eridcnce." 

And  bow  many  cases  of  heart-rending  murder  are  permit 
ted  to  come  upon  us,  because  of  the  unrighteous  and  God- 
defying  levity  of  our  juries,  courts,  and  above  all,  of  our 
Governors,  who  abuse  the  prerogative  entrusted  to  them  for 
the  protection  of  the  innocent,  to  the  encouragement  of  the 
gnilty  —  God  alone  can  tell.  Many  passages  of  scrip- 
ture, however,  lead  us  to  fear  that  they  may  be  but  the 
lelributive  punishment  of  that  God  whose  law  has  been 
dishonored,  whose  authority  has  been  disregarded,  and 
whose  image  has  been  trampled  upon  with  impunity. 

"Oh,  it  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  leave  innocent  blood  una- 
venged. It  cries  aloud  to  God  from  the  earth.  It  will 
haunt  tlie  dwelling  place  of  guilty  rulers.  It  will  bring 
down  swift  curses  on  the  offending  land.  It  will  not  be 
appeased  until  law  and  justice  have  tree  course,  and  the  na- 
tion acquits  herself  by  the  death  of  the  murderer."  "  Who- 
«o  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed.'^ 
^Thine  eye  shall  not  pity  him,  but  thou  shalt  put  away  the 
gailt  of  innocent  blood  from  Israel,  that  it  may  go  well 
with  thee.''  The  temple  of  liberty,  the  very  altar  of  God 
must  not  shield  him,  from  the  just  retribution.    God  re- 

3 aires  the  blood  of  the  innocent  at  the  hand  of  society ;  and 
bough  we  may  refuse  to  answer  the  demand,  though  we 
may  leave  the  innocent  unprotected,  unavenged,  yet  when 
EIe  m aketh  inquisition  for  blood,  he  will  remem- 
ber THEM  ! 

Our  second  inference  is  a  doctrinal  one.  In  this  law  of 
all  human  societies  we  have  a  forcible  and  standing  illus- 
tration of  the  universal  law  of  God's  moral  government 
that  "  without  shedding  of  blood  there  is  " — that  is,  there 
can  be — "  no  remission  of  sins,"  and  that  every  capital  of- 
fence— as  a  sin  which  aims  at  the  authority  and  power  of 
YoL.  I.— No.  3.  4 
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the  Almighty  Ruler — is,  and  must  be  visited  with  death. 
Physical  death,  ihst  is,  the  destruction  of  ihe  living  fnunef 
is  tlio  gteatesi  of  nil  petuiltic,^,  uwd  must  therefore  be  visit- 
ed upon  murder,  which  is  the  greatest  of  all  possible  critneB 
against  a  fellow-man. 

In  like  manner,  ungodliness,  unbelief,  enmity,  hatred,  <^ 
position,  indifference  and  contempt  of  God,  his  authority 
and  his  law,  these  are  the  greatest  of  all  possible  crimes 
against  God  and  against  his  universal  dominion.  "The 
SOUL  that  sinneth,"  therefore,  "it  also  shall  die,"  for  "tfae 
wages  of  sin  is  death."  And  hence,  that  it  may  be  poeai- 
ble  for  the  soul  todle-^that  is,  to  suSer  spiritual  and  "ever. 
lasting  destruction,"  in  its  separate  and  spiritual  capacity— 
"there  is  a  judgment  after  death,"  and  a  "second  death" 
after  the  first  death  of  the  body. 

Now  of  this  final,  fearful  and  everlasting  death  of  enry 
guilty  and  impenitent  soul,  "on  which  Ihe  wroth  of  Ooa 
must  abide  forever," — (he  death  of  the  body  is  an  awfnl 
■  type,  emblem,  and  evidence.  "  Fear  not,  therefore," — to 
repeat  a  passage  already  quoted  —  "  them  who  Itill  the  body, 
and  afler  that  nave  no  more  that  they  can  do,  but  fear  Him 
who  can  cast  both  body  and  soul  into  hell  forever.  Yea,  I 
say  unto  yon,  fear  Him."  And  of  this  typical  nature  of 
this  punishment,  our  Saviour  affords  us  an  express  declara. 
tion,  in  the  parable  of  the  husbandmen,  to  which  also  re- 
ference has  been  made — the  propriety  and  certainty  of  a 
miserable  death  in  this  world,  as  the  punishment  of  theii 
murderous  deeds,  being  made  to  shadow  forth  the  equally 
certain  and  awfnl  death  to  be  visited  upon  the  ungodly,  in 
Ihe  world  to  come. 

Death  is  God's  curse,  and  the  consequence  of  "sin,  by 
which  it  came  upon  all  men,  because  that  all  have  sinned." 
And  as  the  whole  nature  of  man  was  involved  in  sin,  so  is 
it  in  the  penalty,  and  hence  as  the  "body  returns  to  the 
dtist "  in  corruption,  dishonor  and  decay,  so  "  the  soul  that 
sinneth,  i;"  also  "shall  die,"  and  he  forever  deprived  of 
spiritual  life,  light,  and  glory.  This  is  that  "  wrath  "  which 
will  be  revealed  in  "the  day  of  wrath."  This  is  thai 
"  righteous  judgment  of  God  " —  that  "  tribulation  end  an- 
guish," from  which  Christ  came  to  save.  Id  Christ's  na- 
ture and  Christ's  work,  therefore,  we  have  the  true  expoti- 
tioa  of  God^  cbaracler  and  of  God's  deep,  abidiDg,  and  b- 
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hnite  abhorrence  of  sia.  In  the  Godhead  aod  Divioity  of 
the  Saviour  we  see  the  infinite  guilt  Rud  beinousness  of 
that  "  sin  of  the  world,"  from  which  He  came  to  "  save ;" — 
in  the  nature  of  Christ's  suderin}^  and  death  we  see  the 
true  character  of  the  death  due  to  sinners ; — and  in  the  in- 
exorable justice  with  which  the  "uttermost  farthing"  was 
exacted  from  Christ  we  see  the  immutable  nature  of  that 
"everlasting  death"  to  which  every  sinner  is  exposed. 

The  penal  infliction  of  death  is  thus  shewn  to  be  a  type 
and  evidence  of  God'^  universal  law,  and  of  His  holy,  just, 
and  Avenging  character ;  and  while  it  fills  us  with  awe  and 
dread  of  incurring  its  execution  upon  our  bodies,  it  calls 
apon  all,  as  with  a  voice  of  thunder,  to  flee  from  that  wrath 
to  come,  of  which  it  is  an  earnest  and  a  monitor,  and  which 
will  be  inflicted  upon  "  every  soul  that  doeth  evil." 

The  tkird  and  last  inference  we  deduce  is  of  a  practical 
nature,  which  our  readers  will  permit  us  to  present. 
-  Since,  as  has  been  shewn,  the  law  of  capital  punishment 
is  so  plainly  and  incontrovertibly  the  law  of  God,  let  all 
the  pleas  which  our  weak  sympathies  would  ui^  against 
the  apparent  severity  of  the  punishment,  give  place  to  the 
decision  and  the  judgment  of  HJm  who  is  too  wise  to  err, 
loo  good  to  be  unkind ;  too  omniscient  to  be  deceived ;  and 
too  omnipotent  in  His  resources  to  resort  to  any  needless 
or  avoidable  severity.  His  "judgments  we  are  sure  are  ac- 
oording  to  truth  against  them  who  commit  such  things." 
He  cannot  be  actuated  by  revenge  or  malice,  and  does  not 
"willingly  afflict"  or  punish  "the  children  of  men."  And 
beace  we  may  be  sure  that  any  feelings  which  would 
ahriak  from  the  most  perfect  commendation  of  God's  penal 
ttreatenings,  are  the  result  of  our  weak  and  selfish  imper- 
fection, ana  that  any  reasonings  which  would  lead  to  the 
oondemnation  of  such  threatenings  are  founded  upon  our 
inability  to  realize  the  true  nature,  and  bearing  of  sin  and 
eritne,  and  from  the  secret  partiality  and  favor  with  which 
"our  desperately  wicked  hearts"  regard  iniquity.  The 
language  of  every  truly  upright  and  right-minded  soul  will 
be  that  of  the  inspired  Psalmist — "  Gome  and  see  the  works 
of  the  Lord,  how  terrible  are  His  doings  to  the  children  of 
meu." — "  Thou  puttest  away  all  the  wicked  of  the  earth, 
like  dross ;  therefore  I  love  thy  testimonies.  My  flesh  trem- 
bleth  for  fear  of  thee :  and  1  am  aftaid  of  thy  judgments." 
(Ps.119:  119,12a) 
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This  is  made  mnnifest  in  the  result  of  such  feelings 
wliea  they  are  cherished  by  a  false  or  corrupt  religion — a 
religion  severe  onlj  so  far  as  it  bears  on  the  interests  of  • 
hierarchy)  but  lenient  and  accommodating  so  far  as  the 
honor  of  God  and  the  corrnpt  desires  of  man  are  concern- 
ed. Of  this,  proof  might  be  drawn  from  the  whole  of 
papal  Europe  and  the  superstitious  regions  of  the  East 
We  will  only,  however,  adduce  the  following  il lustration, 
from  a  recent  tourist  in  Portugal,  as  given  in  the  Frotestaol 
Quarterly  Review : 

"  It  is  considered  that  the  Portuguese,  as  a  nation,  are  ■ 
full  century  behind  most  of  the  other  European  countries. 
I  had  not  been  long  in  Lisbon,  when  I  felt,  more  than  ever 
I  had  done  before,  the  privilege  of  having  been  bora  and 
educated  in  a  Protestant  country. 

"In  my  long  morning  rides  to  the  aqueduct  and  the 
beautiful  valley  of  Alcentra,  I  was  in  the  habit  of  passing 
many  of  those  mementos  of  assassination,  so  frequently 
met  with  in  the  streets  and  suburbs  of  Lisbon.  T  allude  to 
the  sign  of  a  cross,  made  of  wood,  or  carved  in  stone,  which 
is  usually  placed  on  the  side  of  a  house,  wall,  or  tree, 
whenever  an  immortal  soul  has  been  hurried  into  eternity 
by  the  hand  of  the  assassin. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  pass  a  cross  of  this  kind  without  a 
shudder,  and  a  glance  of  inquiry  in  the  mind  as  to  vihm 
or  why  the  deed  was  done.  But  the  murderer  is  generally 
sheltered  by  the  populace ;  it  is  rarely  that  he  is  brought  to 
justice.  '  Poor  fellow,  let  him  go  !'  is  the  usual  cry,  and  - 
the  crowd  make  way  for  the  assassin,  bestowing  their  pity 
on  him,  instead  of  on  theobject  of  his  revenge. 

"  I  heard  an  anecdote  of  a  married  couple,  who  had  lived 
together  for  some  time  very  unhappily.  The  husband  at 
last  attempted  to  murder  the  wife;  and  she  escaped  to  her 
own  friends,  who  took  up  the  cause,  and  the  man  was  put 
in  prison.  It  is  customary  for  justice  to  yield  to  mercy, 
whenever  the  injured  party  intercedes  for  the  aggressor. 
The  husband's  relatives,  therefore,  came  and  implored  the 
wife  to  exert  her  prerogative,  and  beg  the  life  of  her  hua- 
bond.  She  seemed  resolved  he  should  die,  and  it  was  long 
before  she  would  listen  to  any  proposal  for  releasing  him. 
Her  relations  ot  last  joined  her  husband's,  and  inwle  tbo 
oame  request ;  when,  oterpowered  by  their  unite4«iitnft- 
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ties,  she  consented  to  implore  his  release.  The  next  at- 
tempt made  by  their  united  families  was  to  persuade  the 
wife  to  return  to  her  husband's  house;  and  she  at  length 
yielded  to  their  solicitations  and  his  promises  of  future 
kindness,  and  a  day  was  fixed  for  her  return.  The  hus- 
band, attended  by  his  relations,  and  the  wife  by  h'ers,  met 
at  an  appointed  place.  The  sight  of  her  husbapd  levived 
affection  in  her  bosom,  and  she  rushed  forward  to  his  arms. 
'Take  that,'  said  he,  in  a  tone  of  savage  revenge,  and  she 
aank  on  the  ground,  whilst  the  dagger  he  had  plunged  into 
her  breast  gave  the  death  blow.  Mo  attempt  was  made  by 
any  of  the  attendants  to  secure  the  murderer.  '  Poor  fel- 
low, let  him  go !'  was  the  only  observation ;  whilst  a  way 
was  opened  to  facilitate  his  flight. 

"  This  want  of  moral  feeling  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
where  the  Word  of  God  is  so  hid,  that  the  true  light  never 
■hineth,  and  where  '  men  love  darkness  rather  than  light, 
because  their  deeds  are  evil.' " 

But  let  us  come  still  nearer  home,  in  this  practical  im- 
provement. Let  us  look  into  our  own  hearts,  and  see  what 
IS  there.  "As  it  is  written  there  is  none  righteous,  no,  not 
one :  Their  throat  is  an  open  sepulchre ;  with  their  tongues 
they  have  used  deceit ;  the  poison  of  asps  is  under  their 
lips ;  Whose  mouth  is  full  of  cursing  and  bitterness :  Their 
feet  are  swift  to  shed  blood :  Destruction  and  misery  are  in 
theii  ways ;  and  the  way  of  peace  have  they  not  known : 
There  is  no  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes."  (Rom.  3 :  10, 
13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18.) 

Such  is  the  telescopic  view  given  by  the  word  of  God  of 
every  human  heart.  And  when,  therefore,  you  read  of,  or 
behold  the  murderer  with  horror  and  a  sense  of  righteous 
Tengeance — ask  yourself  "  who  makelh  me  to  differ  V  and 
let  your  answer  be  that  of  good  Bishop  Hooper,  in  such 
circumstances:  "There  goes  John  Hooper,  but  for  the 
grace  of  God."  Oh,  how  few,  to  use  the  words  of  the  im- 
mortal Howard,  in  his  work  on  Prisons,  how  few  are  sensi- 
ble of  the  favor  of  Providence  which  dislingnishes  them 
from  the  sufferers.  And  as  to  criminality,  it  is  possible  that 
a  man  who  has  often  shuddered  at  hearing  the  account  of 
a  murder,  may,  on  a  sudden  temptation,  commit  that  very 
crime.  Let  him  that  thinketh  he  slandeth  tak^  heed  lest 
be  folLond  commiserate  tixoK  thrit  are  Mien. 
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Ah  yea,  grace  diviDe,  free  and  transforming,  can  (done 
chain  the  tJeer  of  man's  blood-thirsty  revenge ; — tame  Uw 
fury  of  his  lion  pride ; — 


or  restrain  the  sudden  bolts  of  his  lightning 
And  the  recent  case  of  a  duke  slaughtering  ao  innocent  and 
helpless  wife,  and  the  every  day  accounts  of  similar  vaat- 
mities,  prove  to  avful  detnonslration  that  every  man  i>  a 
Hazael,  who,  in  his  cooler  judgment,  would  resent  and  ab- 
hor crimes  which,  under  the  excitement  of  passion  and  the 
corruptions  of  a  selfish,  self-willed  heart,  he  will  be  faaa^ 
ready  to  plan,  to  prosecute,  and  to  perpetrate. 


He  only  who  is  kept  by  God  is  kept  from  open  and  from 
deadly  sin. 


Narrative  of  a  Mission  of  Inquiry  to  tke  Jews,  from  tht 
Church  of  Scotland,  in  1839.  Philadelphia :  Preabf- 
terian  Board  of  Pttblication,  1845. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  con- 
vened May,  1838,  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  had  its  at- 
tention called  to  the  subject  of  missionary  effort  among  the 
Jews,  through  sixteen  different  overtures  from  various  Prat 
byteries  and  Synods.  The  result  was  the  appointment  br 
the  Assembly  of  a  very  large  Commillee,  ad  interim,  wiia 
various  instructions :  among  others,  to  collect  informatioB 
respecting  the  Jews,  the  world  over,  and  to  inquire  what 
tunings  could  be  found  for  the  establishment  of  mf 
Tliis  CooUDittee  wisely  thought  the  iDoat  ready  and  4 
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mode  of  executing  their  trust  was  to  send  forth  a  deputa- 
tion who  should  travel  extensively,  and  ascertain,  by  actu- 
al contact,  the  true  condition  of  this  scattered  race.  The 
men  chosen  for  this  imposing  embassy  were  Rev.  Drs. 
Black  and  Keith,  with  Rev.  Messrs.  McCheyne  and  Bonar: 
to  whom  was  added,  also,  Robert  Woodrow,  Esq.,  great 
grandson  of  the  historian  of  that  name ;  whose  memorial 
on  this  subject,  laid  before  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow,  gave 
die  first  impulse  to  this  remarkable  revival  of  interest  on 
behalf  of  the  Jews,  and  was,  in  fact,  the  inception  of  the 
whole  enterprize.  Mr.  Woodrow  being  prevented  by  ill 
health,  the  four  first  named  gentlemen  went  forth  to  con- 
vey the  salutations  of  the  church  of  Christ  to  the  way- 
ward and  wandering  exiles  of  Judah.  The  work  before 
OS  is  the  result  of  their  travels,  accomplished  in  1839, 
tfirough  various  countries  in  Europe  and  Asia,  and  em- 
bodies the  information  they  were  sent  forth  to  glean. 

It  is  small  praise,  but  entirely  just,  to  say  we  have  read 
every  line  of  this  Narrative  with  the  utmost  avidity.  The 
intense  interest  felt  by  every  intelligent  and  thoughtful 
Christian,  in  this  ancient  people  of  the  Covenant,  is  of 
course  concentrated  upon  a  book  written  expressly  to  illus- 
trate their  present  condition  and  their  future  prospects. 
But,  in  addition  to  the  interest  which  inheres  in  the  sub- 
ject, the  volume  itself  is  evidently  written  in  the  spirit 
which  we  may  suppose  to  have  possessed  old  Simeon  and 
Anna  the  prophetess,  while  they  "  waited  for  the  consola- 
tioD  of  Israel."  The  familiar  acquaintance  displayed 
with  the  fulfilled  predictions  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  fa- 
cility with  which  these  predictions  are  identified  with  the 
localities  visited,  the  passionate  sympathy  constantly  es- 
caping, for  thd  scattered  remnant  of  Israel ;  the  ardor  and 
hopefulness  with  which  their  future  history,  as  delineated 
in  prophecy,  is  contemplated ;  and,  above  all,  the  fervent 
piely  and  personal  devotion  breathing  throughout  the  work, 
refresh  the  reader  on  every  page,  and  exhilarate  him  to  the 
very  close.  Indeed  it  was  not  until  we  had  put  away  the 
volume,  that  we  became  fully  conscious  of  a  feeling  of  dis- 
appointment, which  had  been  vaguely  gaining  upon  us  as 
we  drew  towards  the  end.  If  there  be  blame  in  this,  we 
are  willing  to  share  it  with  those  to  whom  this  book  owes 
its  parentage.    We  sat  down  to  its  perusal  with  expecta* 
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tions  which  our  subsequent  reading  has  convinced  us  wem 
extravagant :  for,  however  it  may  impeach  oiir  credit  wilb 
the  render,  candor  compels  ihe  confession  Uiat  no  work  hu 
ever  satisfied  ihe  iiiqniries  siijgesied  by  llie  condition  of 
this  singular  people.  It  is  difScnlt  to  cull  a  satisfactory  hit- 
lory  from  the  undigested  mass  of  Rabbinical  tradition,  sto1^• 
ed  away  in  the  voluminous  work  of  Bosna^.  Legend  and' 
fact  are  so  intermingled  that  the  wearied  attention  givM 
way  in  the  effort  to  balance  the  account  between  creduji^ 
and  scepticism.  The  more  entertaining,  but  more  superft- 
cial  work  of  Milman,  gives  only  a  bird's  eye  view  of  the 
race,  during  eighteen  centuries.  So  far  from  being  occo- 
pied  with  any  philosophical  views,  the  reader  finds  himself 
pressed  to  keep  pace  with  the  historian,  in  the  bare  marcll 
of  the  narrative.  With  magical  rapidity,  he  is  hurried 
from  point  lo  point:  for  a  moment  set  down  by  the  sea  of 
Tiberias,  to  witness  the  growing  spiritual  power  of  the  P*- 
triarchate  —  then  suddenly  transported  lo  Babylonia,  ha 
stands  confounded  before  the  glittering  splendor  of  tha 
Prince  of  the  Captivity.  With  another  motion  of  lh« 
wand,  he  speeds  throngh  Europe,  wondering  at  the  alter 
nate  esallation  and  depression  of  this  remarkable  nice. 
Yet  in  these,  as  well  as  in  the  less  formal  histories  of  th« 
Jews,  there  is  no  satisfactory  account  of  the  great  dispersion 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  We  go  back  to  the  daj« 
of  Adrian,  and  see  Jndea  suddenly  emptied  of  her  inhabi- 
tants, and  these  shortly  reappearing,  in  the  fulfilment  of 
God's  published  decree,  in  every  nation  and  country  upmi 
the  globe.  But  the  wide  chasm  between  the  annihilatioa 
of  their  national  estate  and  their  reappearance  on  every  spot 
of  earth,  as  victims  to  the  pride,  cruelty,  and  avarice  of  IbeJr 
fellow-men,  no  history  which  we  have  seen, "undertakes l» 
supply.  Perhaps  it  is  one  of  the  essential  condiiioos  of 
llieir  painful  destiny,  bound  upon  them  by  the  purpose  (rf 
God,  that  a  connected  national  history  cannot  be  written. 
From  the  moment  that  Titus,  and  afterwards  Adrian,  8ha^ 
tered  their  political  state,  their  history,  as  was  fabled  of  tbe 
mysterious  river  of  Africa,  disappears  under  ground.  Af 
ter  an  interval  it  rises  once  more  to  the  surface,  and  the 
Jews  are  found  diffused  in  cohesive  masses  over  the  globe. 
Yet  henceforth  whatever  is  known  of  them  has  been  disin- 
terred from  the  histories  of  other  nations,  by  wfaom  tbej 
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have  been  overlaid.  The  elaborate  work  of  Jost,  doubly 
Taluable,  as  the  work  of  a  German  and  a  Jew,  unfortunate- 
ly for  the  writer,  is  locked  up  ia  the  hieroglyph  of  an  un- 
KDOwn  language :  and  it  is  only  of  late  that  the  promise  of 
an  enterprising  American  firm  has  lighted  up  the  hope  of 
leading  it  in  our  vernacular.  It  was,  then,  with  no  little 
eagerness,  we  laid  hold  of  the  volume  placed  at  the  head 
of  this  article,  which  was  brought  within  reach  by  the 
Board  of  Publication.  The  fajniliar  name  of  Br.  Keith, 
loilig  associated  with  the  fulfilled  prophecy  of  which  the 
Jew  is  the  subject,  secured  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  the 
work  would  contain  some  traces  of  true  Cnristian  philosophy. 
We  hoped  to  iind  here  the  long  desired  nexus  between  the 
ancient  and  the  modem  history  of  Judaism,  if  not  historical- 
ly developed,  at  least  incidentally  suggested  We  expected 
confidently  to  find  that  truthful  analysis  of  Jewish  character 
which  so  close  an  inspection  of  this  people  in  every  varie- 
tv  of  situation  would  enable  the  Deputation  to  afford.  A 
mil  drawn  and  accurate  portraiture  of  the  race,  combining 
their  varying  features  into  one  national  likeness,  would  have 
satisfied  at  least  the  second  demand  of  our  imperious  curi- 
onty.  In  these  respects  we  have  been  disappointed.  We 
have  not  even  that  close  statistical  information  respecting 
ttiis  dispersed  nation,  which  we  had  supposed  it  the  great 
design  of  the  book  to  impart.  We  have  indeed  enjoyed  a 
charming  pilgrimage,  with  very  pious  and  choice  compan- 
ioOB,  to  the  land  of  pilgrimages:  we  have  derived  much  in- 
firrluation  concerning  an  interesting  people,  and  a  little  bib- 
lical knowledge  from  the  interpretations  put  upon  some  por- 
fjons  of  the  word  of  God.  But,  as  a  vade  mecum — as  a 
oomplete  directory  to  the  Jewish  quarters  of  the  globe,  af- 
ter making  due  allowance  for  their  fragmentary  existence — 
it  is  as  unsatisfactory  as  the  works  of  which  it  was  expect- 
ed to  be  the  supplement. 

'  We  have  no  desire,  however,  to  criticise  a  volume  which 
has  afibrdcd,  in  the  perusal,  both  profit  and  pleasure.  In- 
deed it  has  been  so  long  in  the  hands  of  those  who  will 
read  this  article,  that  such  a  critique  would  be  supereroga- 
tory. It  affords,  however,  a  text  from  which  we  may  plea- 
santly discourse  concerning  a  people  who,  above  all  others, 
have  been,  except  in  times  of  eclipee,  before  the  eye  of  his- 
tory, ever  since  it  was  chosen,  in  the  days  of  Abntham,  to 
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bear  upon  its  bosom  the  inuDortal  Church  of  God.  We 
propose,  then,  to  entei  upon  an  ezaminatiou  of  the*  fixed 
character  of  the  Jew,  both  intellectual  and  moral :  and  fer 
penetrate,  if  we  may,  the  causes  which  have  stereotyped  ii 
in  its  present  mould. 

The  most  obvious  trait  of  the  Hebrew  character  is,  to 
employ  a  term  of  natural  science  in  a  metaphysical  sensa, 
its  almost  superhuman  tenacity.  The  test  to  which  thii 
trait  has  been  submitted,  all  will  grant,  both  for  severity 
and  continuance,  to  be  sufficient  During  eighteen  c«D: 
turies  they  have  been  "emptied  from  vessel  to  vesaeL* 
yet  the  race  stands  before  us,  without  material  loss,  a^ 
mixture,  or  change ;  according  to  the  prophecy  of  Anm^ 
"I  will  sift  the  house  of  Israel  among  all  the  nation^ 
like  as  com  is  sifted  in  a  sieve ;  yet  shall  not  the  leait 

r'  1  fall  upon  the  earth."  Our  first  surprise  is,  when 
mine  exploded  which  Providence  had  laid  bepeath  the 
Jewish  commonwealth,  and  which  threw  it  in  a  thousand 
fragnkents  over  the  globe,  that  these,  in  their  disjointed  cod^ 
dition,  did  not  at  once  homologate  with  the  various  na- 
tions among  whom  they  fell.  Their  nationality  seemed 
hopelessly  destmyed :  the  collected  mass,  whom  the  annual 
feast  had  called  together  in  the  Holy  City,  presented  to  the 
Roman  ^e  one  neck  of  the  nation,  on  which  his  victorioai 
heel  was  pressed.  The  vast  numbers  slain  in  siege  aod 
swept  into  slavery,  too  plainly  showed  the  opened  arteiioii 
through  which  the  national  life  was  bleeding  out.  The 
Temple,  the  very  type  of  their  religion,  was  burnt  with  un- 
holy fire,  and  its  smouldering  ruins  blackened  the  sacred 
height  of  which  it  had  so  long  been  the  crown  of  glory. 
Yet  while  the  nation  is  destroyed,  the  Jew  is  not.  I^ach  in- 
dividual of  this  now  scattered  race  is  suddenly  found  lo 
possess  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  organized  whole: 
though  disjointed  and  broken  in  hopes,  each  fragment  jm- 
serves  entne  the  national  character.  But  the  wondn 
ceases  not  here :  indeed  we  have  just  opened  a  volume 
of  wonders.  More  than  a  thousand  years  of  dispersion  hxn 
been  accomplished,  still  the  Jew  preserves  his  identity.  Ib 
all  countries  they  live ;  lining  the  coasts  of  Afi^ca  and  tbe 
shores  of  the  MediterrEuiean ;  penetrating  the  heart  of  Asia; 
lying  in  the  bosom  of  Europe,  and  stretching  over  the  wbde 
eootioent  tyt  America,  yet  everywheie  uolqiie  and  inteoN- 
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ly  individual.  They  find  no  people  to  whom  they  will  as- 
similate, no  country  which  they  will  adopt  All  lands  af- 
ford them  only  a  pilgrimage,  for  their  hearts  are  away  upon 
the  bleak  mountains  of  Judea,  whose  soil  Crod  seems  to 
have  cursed,  as  well  as  its  inhabitants.  Driven  by  the  per- 
secutions of  men,  they  wander,  like  their  own  scapegoat,  in 
a  wilderness ;  but  discover  no  political  fortunes,  lor  which 
tfiey  are  willing  to  exchange  their  heritage  of  sorrow.  Riv- 
en and  shattered  by  an  adverse  Providence,  their  adamant 
may  be  ground  to  dust,  yet  is  infusible  by  adversity,  inso- 
luble in  prosperity ;  clothed  with  honors  or  racked  with  tor- 
tures, they  are  neither  softened  by  the  one,  nor  subdued  by 
the  other,  into  apostasy.  Among  Christians  and  among 
heretics — among  the  worshippers  of  fire  and  the  followers  of 
the  Arabian  impostor — the  Israelite  preserves  his  faith,  for 
the  most  part,  without  abatement  and  without  soil.  In  all 
regions  and  in  all  situations,  he  is  the  proudest  monument 
of  human  constancy  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Patriotic, 
yet  without  country  or  charter,  without  king  or  common- 
wealth. Religious,  yet  without  altar  or  victim,  without 
temple  or  priest — a  fraternity  whose  bonds,  though  secret, 
aie  yet  inoissoluble.  Though  wandering  to  either  pole,  the 
sun  himself  not  more  regularly  turns  at  the  tropics,  than  do 
the  weary  steps  of  the  Jew,  whom  age  is  overtaking,  to 
Zion,  as  his  resting  place.  Even  in  death  his  soul  blesses 
Ae  land  which  denies  him  a  grave. 

Yet  this  inflexibility  did  not  always  form  the  most  promi- 
nent characteristic  of  the  Hebrews.  In  this  regard,  they 
differ  not  more  from  those  nations  who  have  been  absorbed 
into  others,  than  from  themselves  during  their  whole  novi- 
tiate as  an  independent  people.  Indeed  we  venture  to  af- 
fixm,  that  no  one  trait  more  clearly  attached  to  them,  prior 
to  the  Babylonish  Captivity,  than  extreme  facility  of  tem- 

Gr  and  slavish  assimilation  to  others.  It  could  hardly 
ve  been  otherwise,  without  a  suspension  of  those  moral 
causes  which  are  known  to  operate  with  sublime  yet  silent 
uniformity.  While  they  were  outgrowing  the  narrow  lim- 
its of  a  family,  and  expanding  into  those  of  a  nation,  the 
gloomy  interval  was  spent  in  galling  servitude.  What  else 
can  be  looked  for  but  the  ''obedientia  firacti  animi,"  and 
when  suddenly  emancipated  by  the  power  of  God,  we  ex- 
pect, what  we  fihd,  a  waywara  peq)le  and  impatient  of  le- 
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etraiut.  The  firai  lesson  to  be  learned  was  ihat  of  self- 
control,  which  is  the  basis  of  all  tnie  independence.  Tha 
want  of  this  provoked  their  frequent  imirmura  in  the  wii- 
derneiis,  and  caiujcd  die  exittrniinatiuu  uf  that  Kcuenttioi^ 
as  unfit  materials  of  which  to  iosia  a  free  people.  Th«ir 
idolatrous  worship  of  the  calf,  at  the  foot  of  Horeb,  WM 
only  afWr  the  manner  of  Egypt :  and  their  restive  insuboii 
dination  under  the  Judges,  was  explained  by  tbemseWm; 
"Now  make  us  a  king  to  judge  us,  like  all  the  nationt? 
They  cohered  and  preserved  their  unity  during  this  wbok 
period  and  throughout  the  reigns  of  the  first  kings,  not  hf 
any  inherent  energy  of  national  character,  but  by  the  funh 
sure  of  those  wars  which  the  conquest  and  possession  «( 
Canaan  imposed.  It  is  even  doubtful  if  the  profoimd  petoa 
of  Solomon's  reign  would  not  have  too  severely  tested  dMI 
confederation  of  the  tribes,  had  not  some  great  natimuil 
work,  as  the  building  of  the  temple,  cemented  them  in  pw- 
pose  and  labor — upon  the  same  principle  that  the  inunenas 
pyramids  of  Egypt,  and  the  hanging  gardens  of  Babyloa, 
probably  worked  off  the  dang3rous  and  untamed  ener^ef 
those  who  could  not  be  managed,  unless  they  were  diveofr 
ed.  We  know  thai  as  soon  as  occasion  served  they  mani- 
fested, to  say  the  least,  a  want  of  nationality,  (for  in  what 
can  a  people  ever  be  national,  if  not  in  its  religion,)  in  bai> 
rowing  the  idolatries  around  them.  Then  came  the  seveo- 
ly  years'  captivity  in  Assyria,  which  was,  in  truth,  the 
closing  act  of  a  long  course  of  discipline,  by  which  Ood 
was  preparing  the  national  character  of  the  Hebrews,  gi^ 
iiig  diat  compactness  and  inflexibility  which  adapted  then 
for  the  destiny  they  have  since  fulfilled.  They  came  fortk 
from  Babylon  that  perfect  crystal,  which,  however  rudelf 
tossed  over  the  world,  has  never  lost  its  colour  or  its  form- 
How  then  was  this  extraordinary  tenacity  superinduced? 
For,  however  we  may  recognize  in  their  case  the  operation 
of  a  supernatural  Providence,  yet,  doubtless,  they  are,  u 
much  as  others,  the  subjects  of  ordinary  investigation 
tracing  out  the  influences  by  which  they  have  been  moutt' 
ed.  To  this  inquiry  it  is  obvious  to  reply,  that  their  fiat 
school  was  that  of  affliction,  and  their  first  lesson  was  thM 
of  endurance.  During  the  first  two  centuries  of  their  19- 
joum  in  Egypt,  they  were  but  tolerated  aa  aiietu^  whSB 

ctivipg  4ut  wm  tvfl^they  giwuwd  uB()e|iptiiienM»  bo*' 
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dage,  <u  s/ave^.  Even  their  investiture  with  empire  and 
freedom  was  performed  with  ceremonies  of  war  and  blood. 
A  gloomy  eclipse  of  nearly  one  century  of  banishment 
darkened  the  day  of  their  highest  prosperity;  and  the  wara 
<)i  the  Maccabees  fill  up  the  melancholy  chasm  in  theii 
history  which  lies  between  the  two  Testaments.  Remark- 
ably were  they  disciplined  for  their  destiny— taught  endu- 
rance which  should  exhaust  the  constancy  of  tyrants,  and 
iwtience  unfothomed  even  by  the  inventions  of  cruelty.  A 
WUiofl  which  had  been  noiuished  in  prosperous  independ- 
Wtce  could  not  have  survived  the  catastrophe  which  Titus 
ioJSicted  upon  Judea.  They  would  have  imtnolated  them- 
wives  upon  the  advancing  spears  of  the  enemy,  or  yielding 
to  their  fate,  would  have  been  absorbed  by  the  conquerors. 
But  these  were  trained  to  endure :  the  result  is,  they  live 
]Wt,  though,  for  eighteen  centuries,  broken  upon  the  wheel. 
It  is  worthy  of  note,  also,  hijw  God  anticipated  the  dan- 
ger of  fusion  and  commixture,  at  the  two  most  critical  peri- 
ods of  their  history — the  Captivity  in  Babylon,  and  the  qk- 
pulsion  of  the  race  from  their  own  soil,  by  a  Roman  edict 
la  the  first  case,  besides  that  the  period  was  too  short  to  ob- 
kvlerate  the  characteristics  of  any  people,  the  nation  was 
vemoved  in  mass,  and  thus  preserved  its  integrity.  In  the 
aecood  case,  their  first  expatriation  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
while  it  answ3red  the  high  ends  of  discipline  and  correc- 
don  for  past  sins,  prepared  the  way  for  the  futine  dispersion, 
under  the  Romans.  For  when  the  nation  was  restored,  by 
(be  favorable  decree  of  Cyrus,  a  large  portion  being  coro- 
fintahly  settled,  preferred  their  new  homes  to  another  remo- 
vai.  These  will  account  for  those  Jewish  colonies,  scatter- 
•d,  in  the  times  of  the  Apostles,  throughout  Pontus,  Gala- 
tift,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Pamphylia-->amoDg  Parthians, 
llpdes  and  Blamites,  Cretes,  and  Arabians.  Just  so  long 
M  the  Jewish  conmionwealth  subsisted,  these  colonies  drew 
life  and  nutriment  from  the  parent  land,  and  by  means  of 
SOBSlant  intercourse  with  it,  were  preserved  from  absorption. 
When  this  was  destroyed,  each  of  these  was  a  nucleus, 
■found  which  the  dying  members  of  the  old  theocracy 
were  gathered.  Like  magnetic  points,  they  attracted  the 
seattered  particles  of  the  original  state ;  became  nursing 
notbers  in  their  turn,  and  supplied  the  national  feeling  to 
ttwae  viw,  as  iildividuitlq,  xamt  have  been  speedily  abewb- 
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ed.  We  are  far  from  denying  the  special  agency  of  God. 
in  preserving  from  utter  extinction  those  who  had  yet  a 
destiny  to  fulfil ;  but  in  no  other  way  can  we  explain  ths 
instrumental  preservation  of  the  Jewish  nation,  when  its 
organism  was  destroyed,  and  it  was  destitnte  even  of  "■ 
local  habitation  and  a  name." 

Another  cause  which  contributed  to  engender  this  tenv 
city  of  character,  was  their  singular  seclusion  from  other 
nations,  tor  successive  generations.  Even  the  families  frooi 
which,  as  from  a  seed,  they  spnmg,  were,  in  the  providenoi 
of  God,  sifted  from  the  tribes  in  which  they  dwelt.  In 
Kgypt  they  lived  apart  in  the  land  of  Goshen, — as  slaves, 
they  were,  of  course,  a  degraded  caste ;  and  throughout 
the  whole  period  of  their  independence,  they  were,  by  com- 
mandment, an  exclusive  race.  Addicted  to  the  culture  rf 
the  soil,  they  lived  in  almost  patriarchal  simplicity.  Com- 
merce with  foreign  nations.they  had  none — their  whole 
tratfic  being  intenial,  between  the  tribes.  In  this  seclnsioa 
these  points  of  contact  which  foreign  intercourse  begeti 
were  worn  away.  Having  few  affmities  with  others,  antt 
these  becoming  daily  less,  it  became  finally  difhcult  to  intefi 
mingle.  In  the  lapse  of  time,  and  under  the  influence  rf 
habit,  the  Hebrew  became  a  petrifaction :  the  features  weM 
living,  yet  they  were  features  of  stone.  In  addition  to  dii^ 
the  Mosaic  institutions,  while  they  hedged  them  in  from  ciw- 
respondcnce  abroad,  drove  them  into  the  closest  associatira 
at  home.  Three  annual  feasts,  for  example,  rtillied  the 
whole  population  around  the  great  altar  at  Jerusalem ;  whicli 
feasts,  though  doubtless  appointed  for  higher,  because  8pi^ 
itual  ends — yet,  subordinately,  exerted  the  same  political  in- 
fluence in  cementing  the  nation,  as  the  celebrated  gann 
and  mysteries  of  Greece,  The  people  became  hom<^ene- 
ous,  not  merely  by  the  exclusion  of  foreign  elements,  bat 
also  by  this  felicitous  community  of  thought  and  feelii^, 
sentiment  and  worship.  The  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  no 
longer  individuated,  were  driven  into  each  other,  the  atomt 
agglomerated  into  the  mass :  and  the  character  thus  fonn- 
ed  became,  under  the  compression  of  fifteen  centuries,  snf- 
ficiently  compact  to  resist  the  violence  of  as  many  centu- 
ries of  dispersion. 

But  these  two  causes,  operative  as  they  may  be,  dwindle 
into  nothing  befote  anottier,  which  we  can  Wy  tnut  tm- 
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selves  to  suggest.  Should  we  cross  its  border,  and  venture 
to  expand  the  widening  theme,  our  discursive  pen  would  not 
soon  travel  back  to  the  present  record.  We  allude  to  the 
direct  influence  of  their  religious  belief.  It  is  no  dogma 
of  divinity,  but  the  candid  testimony  of  true  philosophy,  that 
the  religious  element  underlies  the  whole  constitution  of 
man.  Our  relations  to  God  are  strictly  original — preced- 
ing every  other,  both  in  the  order  of  time  and  of  thought. 
H^ice,  in  the  enlarged  etymological  sense  of  the  word,  we 
are  rdiffious  beings :  and  whatever  commands  us  here, 
commands  us  wholly.  What  people  ever  became  great  and 
ttoble,  which  was  destitute  of  a  strong  religious  feeling, 
even  though  it  were  corrupt?  How  happens  it  that  this 
apostate  world  of  ours,  chnging  ever  to  a  false  faith,  has 
never  tasted  the  joys  of  lasting  and  universal  peace?  And 
whence  comes  it,  tiiat  only  in  the  path  which  true  religion 
has  trodden,  are  strewn  the  blessings  of  a  true  civilization? 
Let  the  readei  ponder  well  these  questions ;  for  they  wrap 
up  the  great  problem  of  human  liberty  and  human  happi- 
ness, the  practical  solution  of  which  will  work  out  this 
earth's  millenium. 

The  proud  distinction  of  the  Jewish  people  is,  that  for 
fifteen  hundred  years  they  were  chosen  to  be  the  deposito- 
ry of  God's  revealed  truth.  The  Ark  of  the  Covenant, 
locked  up  in  its  sacred  secrecy  the  true  knowledge  of  God, 
and  the  only  true  hope  of  man's  redemption.  While  idola- 
try, in  its  varied  forms,  enfolded  the  earth,  striving  to  per- 
vert what  it  could  not  obliterate,  the  idea  of  God,  to  the 
Israelite  was  disclosed  the  true  secret  concerning  Him,  that 
he  is  a  Spirit  The  independence  and  all-sufficiency  of  this, 
august  Being,  the  holiness  of  his  nature,  and  the  inflexible 
nmty  of  his  law,  were  prime  articles  of  the  Jewish  faith. 
But  that  which  formed  its  very  soul,  and  placed  it  immea- 
sotably  above  all  the  "  elegant  mythology  "  of  paganism, 
was  the  doctrine  of  atonement  and  sacriflce.  That  God 
could  be  "  a  iust  God  and  a  Saviour :"  that  a  Divine  Re- 
deemer could  take  away  sin,  by  the  sacriflce  of  himself; 
that  the  human  soul  could  be  cleansed  from  its  defilement, 
by  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  all,  in  short,  that  goes 
to  make  up  a  scheme  of  salvation,  and  to  inscribe  hope  up- 
<Ht  the  immortality  of  a  sinner,  breaking  the  long  entail  of 
woe  with  which  God's  curse  had  burdened  it — meae  were 
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the  doctrines  which  made  the  Jew's  a  living  fahh,  and  dilk' 
tinguishod  it  from  the  superstitions  of  a  world  lying  itf 
its  wickedness.  These  Divine  thoughts,  undi8CDvcrat# 
by  the  closest  analysis  of  nature,  or  by  llie  mdest  indu^ 
tion  of  reason,  were  lot  down  inlo  the  Jewish  niiud  by  elf 
cpjsdingly  transparent  signs  and  types,  which,  through  tbttf 
elegant  drapery,  disclosed  the  tnith  lliey  half  concealed 
Thai  whole  economy  was  the  splendid  symbol  of  a  spiijft 
ual  faith,  illustrating  to  the  imagination  and  the  reason,  # 
the  understanding  and  the  heart,  the  glorious  mysterioa  (f 
Divine  grace,  and  its  gorgeous  ritual  was  but  the  shrine  4  , 
a  spiritual  worship,  tt  is  indeed  true,  that  as  a  spiiiinil 
system,  it  controlled  tlie  lives  and  affections  of  few  out  rf 
the  great  mass,  There  was  the  same  distinction,  unquo^ 
tionably,  in  the  ancient,  as  in  ihe  modem  church,  betwetA 
tlie  true  and  the  nominal  worshipper.  Not  all  Israel,  bdt 
the  electien  only,  recognized  in  the  numerous  sacrifices  if 
the  Levitical  law,  "tlie  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of 
the  world,"  the  rest  were  blinded,  and  bowed  before  ibft 
form.  But  the  few — -the  spirit-taught  election^the  Israel  Of 
Israel  —  these  broke  the  shell  of  outward  forms,  and  fed  ujf 
on  the  spiritual  truth  lying  hid  under  the  cover  of  typee  ain 
symbols.  Yet  there  was  a  mysterious  connection  betwool 
these  truths  and  iheir  national  existence,  which  WTOugbl 
them,  not  as  spiritual  realities,  whose  Divine  power  wffl 
felt,  but  as  political  and  national  ideas,  into  the  very  s^oM 
of  Jewish  character.  It  was  plain  that  the  nation  was  ob- 
ly  an  envelope  for  the  church ;  the  mere  shell  or  rind  throvn 
around  it  for  temporary  proleclion,  afterward  to  be  throws 
olf  liy  its  development.  It  was  to  keep  alive  in  the  woHd 
the  knowledge  of  God,  the  unity  and  spirituality  of  hit  es- 
sence, and  to  lay  out  before  men  a  plan  of  redemption,  that 
God  gave  lo  this  people  a  corporate  existence.  It  was&g 
this,  he  formed  that  covenant  with  Abraham,  which  thcf 
ever  claimed  as  their  national  charter ;  it  was  for  this,  Aief 
possessed  the  land  from  which  the  Canaanites  were  eject- 
ed— and  this  was  the  clue  to  that  whole  supemattwal  pro- 
vidence which  formed  a  part  of  their  history.  All  the  g^ 
ry  of  the  Theocracy  centred  upon  these  troths ;  which,  d 
necessity,  became  iulenvoven  with  all  their  recollections  of 
the  past,  associations  nf  the  present,  and  anticipations  of  the 
futtne.    The  entire  texture  of  their  tlioughta  and  feeliogt 
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was  woven  from  these  threads.  Their  religious  belief  w»a 
aol  aomething  distinct  from,  and  yet  attached  to  them.  It 
Was  a  part  of  their  individuality,  and  constituted  the  fabric, 
wp  and  woof,  of  their  nationality.  It  is  easy  to  see  the 
leralt  of  all  this :  it  made  the  Jew,  wherever  he  might  go, 
m  disaenter.  During  the  subsistence  of  the  Theocracy, 
he  could  not  conform  to  any  exis^g  superstition,  without 
keing  chai^eable  with  the  "crimen  ixste  magistatia .-"  and 
after  the  subversion  of  their  empire,  to  disown  Judaism 
■was  more  than  to  change  one  faith  for  another:  it  was  to 
direst  himself  of  all  character,  and  tear  to  shreds  the  whole 
friDciples,  associations,  and  emotions  of  his  life. 

The  rise  of  Rabbinism,  and  the  micontrolled  ascendency 
k  has  for  ages  maintained  over  the  Jewish  intellect,  sienal- 
ij  illustrate  the  strength  of  the  reUgious  element,  as  it  en- 
ten  into  a  nation's  character,  and  the  faciUty  with  which  it 
vill  'create  for  itself  an  organization,  for  the  diffusion  and 
verpetuation  of  Its  influence.  We  refer  to  it,  also,  as  an  il- 
lustration of  the  Gtriking  providence  of  God  over  this  peo- 
ple, and  of  the  methods  he  has  adopted  to  preserve  them 
Ihiougb  a  dispersion  of  near  two  thousand  years.  It  is  the 
■trangest  of  all  the  wonders  connected  with  their  marvel- 
fans  history,  that  a  system  of  worship  so  strictly  local,  so 
lied  to  one  place  and  form,  should  yet  be  maintained  by 
Ifaem,  scattered  as  they  are  over  the  globe.  If  ever  there 
was  a  system  destitute  of  elasticity,  this  would  seem  to  be 
it  Jerusalem  was  more  the  spiritual  than  the  political  me-, 
tiopolis  of  Judea :  to  the  temple  the  nation  must  repab  and 
celebrate  the  mysteries  of  their  religion  within  its  sacred 
isecincts.  Yet  observe  bow  God  accommodated  even  this 
siflexible  system,  bending  it  to  the  severe  fortunes  of  its  fol- 
lowers. At  the  Captivity  in  Babylon  the  magnificent  tem- 
«le  of  Solomon  was  destroyed;  true,  a  second  was  built; 
.Dot  far  inferior  in  splendor,  and  devoid  of  those  precious  as- 
■ociations  which  clustered  around  the  former,  which  was 
flie  proud  monument  of  their  golden  age.  The  sacerdotal 
Iribe  of  Levi,  too,  was  blotted  out ;  for  they  were  among 
-ttie  tribes  of  whom  history  gives  no  account,  beyond  their 
lemoval  from  Palestine  by  Shalmanezer.  These  returned, 
indeed,  in  sufficient  numbers  to  supply  the  different  courses 
•f  the  temple  service,  until  the  end  of  that  dispensatioa: 
-vet,  ae  an  independent  and  brilliant  odcr,  living  in  tbeir 
Vol.  I.— No.  3.  6      . 
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own  cities,  the  interpreters  of  the  law  throughout  the  land, 
and  ramifyme  the  temple  influence  to  its  very  extKnutiM, 
they  were  noton^r  found.  More  than  this:  the  planting nf 
synagogues  over  the  whole  territory  of  Judea  opened,  beowM 
the  temple,  a  new  supply  of  religious  feeling,  and  new  rallf* 
ing  points  of  religious  sympathy.  A  new  class  of  docion 
or  teachers  sprang  up  around  these,  supplanting  the  old  L^ 
vitical  order,  as  instructors  of  the  people.  Even  in  the  tinM 
of  our  Saviour  this  new  order  of  things  was  well  dersl* 
oped.  The  Pharisee  already  existed,  the  archetype  of  Q» 
Jew  of  all  ailer  time ;  and  the  scribes  and  doctors  t^  &» 
law,  the  true  founders  of  the  Rabbinical  dominion.  Hen 
then  was  a  system  quietly  gaining  upon  the  old  establirited 
order,  ever  since  the  restoration  from  Babylon ;  and  ona 
inecisely  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  the  great  dispo- 
sion.  Had  the  temple  been  the  only  centre  of  reUgtona 
worship  to  Israel,  and  the  Levitical  priests,  confined  to  tba 
temple,  the  only  feeders  of  the  public  religious  feeling,  Ju- 
daism must  have  been  swept  away  in  the  same  flood 
which  overwhelmed  Jerusalem  and  the  temple.  But  when 
these  were  destroyed,  the  synagogue  quietly  reared  its  head 
wherever  ten  Jews  could  be  found,  equally  the  church  of 
the  adult  and  the  school  of  the  child.  The  Rabbi,  less  re- 
stricted than  the  Levite,  could  survive  where  the  other  was 
overthrown.  Accordingly  we  iind,  as  soon  as  the  natioa 
could  recover  from  the  stunning  blow  which  shattered  their 
state,  their  religious  feelitig  creating  for  itself  a  spiritual 
head  in  the  Patriarchate  of  Tiberias ;  and  the  Eastern  Jewi 
opening  a  new  centre  of  unity,  chiefly  religious,  at  Babylon. 
It  is,  too,  a  significant  fact,  that  this  spiritual  monarchy 
subsisted  just  long  enough  to  adjust  ana  to  perfect  the  in- 
fluence of  Rabbinism.  The  two  Talmuds  digested  at  Tiba- 
rias  and  at  Babylon  became  the  ecclesiastical  canons  by 
which  the  people  lived  and  were  regulated — and  these, 
from  the  multiplicity  and  obscurity  of  their  points,  called 
for  the  constant  exposition  of  the  living  teacher.  Indeed, 
it  was  the  religious  belief  of  the  Jews  that  oflered  the  first 
rallying  point  to  the  nation,  when  deprived  of  its  indepen- 
dence ;  which  being  soon  digested  into  a  system,  touched 
upon  every  pomt  of  human  life,  bom  the  cradle  to  the 
grave ;  and,  like  a  fine  net-work  thrown  around  the  nooat 
widely  scattered  of  the  nee,  made  them  one  and  ineepan- 
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Ue.  It  is  easy  (o  infer  from  the  wfacde,  -wbaX  influence  it 
•amted  upon  Jewish  character,  in  giving  to  it  the  remarka- 
Ue  tenacity  we  discover. 

'  The  second  trait  which  commands  our  notice,  is  nearly 
allied  to  that  already  discussed,  and  may  partly  be  account- 
ad  for  upon  the  same  principles.  It  is  that  singular  etas' 
tieity  of  corutiiutum.  which  enables  the  Jew,  npoa  the  re- 
iMaoval  of  any  superinciimbent  pressure,  at  once  to  spring 
back  to  bis  original  position.  Instances  of  this  will  crowd 
^Kxi  the  reader's  memory.  It  is  estimated  that  no  fewer 
tBan  a  milUon  and  a  half  of  the  inhabitants  of  Judea  were 
swept  away  in  the  wars  of  7espesian  and  Titus;  a  bk>w, 
one  would  think,  sufficient  to  annihilate  a  country,  not 
larger  in  «xtent  than  perhaps  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 
At  any  rate,  we  are  unprerared  for  the  next  record  which 
hiMory  makes  — that  in  little  more  than  half  a  century,  this 
■naenble  land  was  able  to  offer  up  five  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  men,  slain  in  battle  and  siege  by  the  power  of 
'Bame  a  second  time  drawn  forth.  Yet,  notwitstandiug  the 
ttchauation  of  two  such  exterminating  conflicts,  and  while 
we  are  pitying  the  land  thus  twice  trodden  down  by  the 
inn  heel  of  war,  we  see,  in  less  than  sixty  years,  this  race 
■iaing  above  all,  and  living  as  an  organized  community, 
amenable  to  their  patriarch. 

This,  occurring  at  the  begitming  of  what  may  be  called 
dMir  nMxlem  history,  is  only  the  earnest  of  what  they  aftet- 
vaids  achieved.  For  example,  expelled  three  times  from 
Ibe  soil  of  Prance,  (or,  shall  we  say  seven  times,  according 
to  die  showing  of  others,)  in  each  case  they  leave  their  pos- 
■eaaioiis  to  the  spoiler,  and  ask  for  the  interval  of  only  one 

r  nation,  when  they  are  able,  with  a  full  price,  to  bargain 
their  deserted  homesteads :  if  it  be  not  a  contradiction, 
to  apeak  of  t/ie  homes  of  those  whose  universal  plaint  has 


Tet  this  is  but  a  single  leaf  from  their  history,  fruitful 
throi^hout  in  equally  mournful  illustrations  of  their  buoy- 
ancy and  fecundity.  But  it  is  needless  to  go  into  detaiL 
Cttre  them  the  bard  conditions  it  has  been  their  destiny  to 
fiil£l :  give  diem  time,  but  no  place,  to  weave  out  the  web. 
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of  life.  Give  them  the  centuries  of  pillage  and  extortion, 
of  confiscation  and  banishment,  the  centuries  of  homeless 
wandering  from  land  to  land,  which  have  passed  over  them, 
ever  since,  like  the  dove  of  Noah,  ihey  were  thrust  out 
upon  the  storm — and  you  come  back,  at  last,  upon  a  peo- 
ple who  have  outlived  all  who  oppressed  them— who  rise, 
still,  above  the  tread  of  these  unfeeling  centuries  ^  to  a  peo- 
ple who  have  never  known  despair  —  clastic  beyond  tha 
power  of  man  to  depress. 

Are  there  now  any  causes  in  existence,  to  which  this  can 
be  referred  ?  We  will  not  enter  into  the  question  of  race^ 
though  that  a  dilferencc  does  exist  we  fully  beheve,  Thew 
is  no  call  for  speculations  of  this  kind,  as  there  are  moral 
causes  fully  adequate  to  the  demands  of  the  case  before 
us.  The  first  we  suggest  is  their  splendid  recollections  of 
the  past.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  itation  took  its 
rise  in  the  purpose  of  God  to  plant  his  Church  upon  tht 
earth.  In  a  sense  very  peculiar,  therefore,  ihey  claimed  t» 
be  the  Children  of  the  Most  High  ;  iheir  charter  of  privi- 
leges  and  rights  was  his  own  free  covenant ;  their  shield 
and  defence  was  his  supernatural  protection ;  for  Ihera  stit. 
pendous  miracles  were  wrought ;  to  them,  through  long 
generations,  prophets  were  sent,  inspired  of  God.  to  keep  up 
his  high  communication  with  iheni ;  and  they  had,  immedi- 
ately from  the  lips  of  Jehovah,  the  most  splendid  dispensa- 
tion of  typical  truth  and  ritual  worship,  that  ever  displayed 
its  pomp  to  mortal  eyes.  Beyond  all  controversy,  no  other 
nation  ever  had  so  sublime  an  origin ;  and  the  recollectiaii 
of  the  proudest  are  abashed,  before  those  which  the  meu- 
est  member  of  the  old  Theocracy  can  at  once  comtnand.' 
Now,  these  very  magnificent  recollections  have  lent  a  pecu- 
liar inspiration  to  the  Jew  of  every  age.  To  yield  to  dfr 
spondency,  is  to  renounce,  forever,  his  inheritance  ia  the 
glory  of  his  fathers  —  to  be  recreant  at  once  to  his  country, 
to  bis  ancestry,  and  to  his  God.  la  all  their  dispersioo, 
they  regard  themselves  as  still  under  the  broad  protectioa 
of  that  covenant  which  shielded  Abraham  and  David,  Mo- 
ses and  Solomon.  Is  not  God  able  to  do  for  them  as  ha 
did  for  those  ?  Is  his  arm  weaned  by  the  miracles  alieadj' 
wrought?  But  whether  he  deliver  or  no,  the  deeds  of  tbor 
fathers,  the  glory  of  that  old  Kingdom  which  owned  tht 
High  God  its  it!  sovereigD,  and  th«  whirie  line  of  tight 
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which  marks  the  course  of  their  natioa  ovex  the  dark  and 
turtud  past — these  are  too  dear  to  the  Jew  to  be  easily  dis- 
owned ;  and  they  inspire  him  with  all  that  heroism  m  pa- 
tience which  has  been  remarked.  They  imagine  God  their 
Father  in  the  same  high  sense  he  was  of  old ;  but  being 
angry  with  their  many  derelictions,  he  chastises  them  with 
stroke  upon  stroke — at  last,  they  hope  the  purgatory  will 
cease,  and  sudering  give  way  to  the  most  ample  rewards. 
Id  some,  this  national  vanity  has  risen  to  a  still  higher 
pilch,  who  fancy  themselves'  the  scapegoat  of  the  world, 
Maring  vicariously  the  punishment  which  is  due  to  all 
mankind :  "  the  nmning  sore,  giving  vent  to  the  peccant 
humors  of  the  body,"  the  issue  being  the  means  of  life.  A 
melancholy  smile  is,  for  a  moment,  provoked,  by  this  fanati- 
oism  of  conceit ;  yet  is  soon  chased  away,  by  the  unre- 
lieved sadness  which  we  feel  in  contemplating  the  sorrows 
>rtiieh  have  engendered  it  There  is  indeed  a  pathos  in 
ttiis  attitude  of  the  Hebrews,  submitting  with  patienoe  to 
the  most  cruel  wrongs  from  man,  regarding  it  as  the  cup 
iriiich  the  Lord  has  mingled  in  the  day  of  his  anger,  that 
always  melts  us  down  into  deep-toned  and  tender  sympa- 
thy. It  is  not  strange,  in  this  view,  that  the  sufferings  of 
ages  has  had  the  effect  of  welding  this  nation  into  a  close, 
and,  as  tliey  fee],  a  holy  brotherhood.  No  de  binds  man 
mme  closely  to  his  fellow  than  fjatemity  in  sorrow. 

But  if  the  past,  with  its  veherable  associations,  exerts 
«)  ene^etic  an  influence,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  future, 
with  its  brilliant  anticipations?  This  is  probably  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  elastic  character  of  the  Jew.  Their  gov- 
anment  was  Theocratic,  judges  and  kings  being  aUke  the 
mere  vicegerents  of  God,  the  visible  representatives  of  his 
jurisdiction.  This  long  successitm  of  the  princes  of  Judah 
thay  expected  to  terminate  in  the  person  of  the^essiah, 
who  should  sit  forever  upon  the  throne  of  David.  In  his 
ra%n  ^ey  hoped  to  enjoy  universal  dominion :  all  lands 
diould  pay  them  tribute,  and  a  splendor  Uttle  less  than 
diTine,  should  forever  encompass  them.  Alas!  for  their 
Uindness !  the  Christian  may  easily  weep  over  this  mix- 
ture of  truth  and  &lsehood,  which  they  cherished.  How 
utterly  have  they  mismiderslood  the  nature  of  Messiah's 
Kingdom!  How  have  they  confounded  the  two  comings 
oi  the  Son  of  Man— dioi^nng  out  of  view  the  fiist,  and 
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misapprehending  the  second  !  How  grievously  have  they 
failed  in  the  inlerprelation  of  their  own  symbolic  institu- 
tions, which  point,  without  the  variation  of  the  needle,  to 
Jesus  of  Nazareth !  How  blind,  not  to  see  that  all  the  line* 
of  ancient  prophecy  converge  only  upon  the  Man  of  Oalvs- 
ry !  not  to  see  that  the  dispensation  of  Moses  shines  only 
with  a  borrowed  splendor — being  only  the  morning  beamoF 
the  dispensation  of  Christ!  Such,  however,  is  the  cast 
They  still  wait  for  the  first  appearance  of  the  Messiah,  who 
will  never  come,  except  upon  nis  second  and  final  mission. 
This  predominance  of  hopefulness,  founded  in  delusion  v 
it  is,  is  the  spring  of  all  their  energy,  and  makes  Ihantfi 
buoyant  as  the  air,  *•? 

But  we  pass  on  to  consider,  with  more  haste,  the  mow 
painful  feature  in  the  national  likeness  of  the  Hebrewi: 
their  incorrigible  worldly-mindeditess,  and  conseeratien  lR< 
the  service  of  Mammon.  Yet  there  is  a  recklessness  oflca 
exhibited,  by  those  who  prefer  this  charge,  which  we  woulj 
censure.  The  Jew  is  considered  the  mere  synonyme  df 
avarice  and  usury :  the  mention  of  his  name  calls  up  At  ' 
image  of  a  man,  all  whose  belter  impulses  have  been  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  inordinate  lust  of  gain.  And  this  Shylocl^' 
in  whose  withered  soul  is  found  no  spot  of  verdure,  is  M 
forth  as  the  imiversal  type  of  hia  race.  But  the  tact  lint 
the  Jew  has  been,  by  profession,  a  money  broker,  often  e» 
acting  a  rale  of  interest  which  neither  reason  nor  an- 
science  can  justify,  has  been  cast  up  to  their  reproach,  bf 
those  who  have  not  paused  to  consider  how  far  the  rest  fflf 
the  world  has  been  accessory  to  this  guilt.  That  in  many 
instances,  too,  this  extortion  has  been  united  with  a  genu- 
ine misanthropy,  and  has  been  turned  to  the  accouut  of 
private  and  national  revenge,  may  also  be  readily  admitted,. 
without  attributing  extraordinary  malignity  to  the  charaa- 
ter  in  which  these  distorted  features  are  fonnd.  If,  indee^ 
the  Jew  bows,  with  more  than  ordinary  devotion,  at  th* 
shrine  of  a  golden  god,  it  is  for  the  observer  to  study  Ite 
causes  which  have  made  him  so  blind  a  worshipper.  With- 
out going  far  into  the  discussion,  there  are  two,  which  «• 
would  indicate :  the  first  is  that  activity  of  inind  and  en» 
gy  of  purpose,  tiom  which  the  reader  has  just  withdravD 
his  attention :  the  second  is  untiring  persecution,  which 
has  nuule  tiwm  the  victiiiu  of  tntffic,  Bnd  given  lo  aaasf 
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a  &ctitious  value,  as  the  meaos  of  purchaaing  an  occa- 
■kmal  respite. 

If  it  be  true  that  this  people  look  forward  to  a  tri- 
mui^  the  splendor  of  which  shall  be  the  exact  counter- 
part of  their  present  humiliation ;  and  if  they  feel  all  their 
ttwrgies  summoned  to  keep  themselves  from  extinction,  un- 
til tnis  time  of  triumph  snail  roll  on,  it  is  easy  to  account 
fix  the  unquiet  activity  of  their  disposition.  But  in  what 
direction  shall  this  active  energy  expend  itaelf  ?  If  they 
bad  possessed  a  soil  of  their  own,  they  might  soon  have 
•djusled  themselves  to  the  duties  which  have  filled  up  the 
Mieny  of  other  races ;  they  might  have  built  cities,  and 
fi>unaed  empires ;  made  war,  and  wasted  their  strength  in 
oonquering  their  foes :  in  a  word,  they  might  have  done 
incisely  what  all  the  world  beside  has  done,  for  six  thou- 
sand years.  But  these  employments  were  denied  them. 
7%ey  might  have  devoted  themselves  to  letters,  as  not  a 
tsw  of  them  did  in  Spain  befoie  their  expulsion  with  the 
Hocv.  But  study  requires  quiet  and  the  stimulus  afforded 
by  honor  and  profit  What  rest  had  any,  in  those  days  of 
feudal  strife  and  Baronial  warfare,  save  the  lazy  monks, 
shut  up  in  their  cloisters,  throughout  papal  Europe  1  Who, 
but  idle  ecclesiastics  could  be  devot^  to  literature,  in  those 
ages  of  Gothic  invasion,  Saracenic  inundations,  and  Reli- 
fptms  Crusades  ?  And,  above  all,  what  rest  had  these  wan- 
dering Jews,  who  scarcely  rested  their  weary  feet  upon  one 
■oil,  tefore  they  were  driven,  with  violence,  to  another ; 
who  have  always  lived,  even  where  most  stationary,  like 
their  forefathers  at  the  Passover,  with  girded  loins  and  san- 
dalled feet,  staff  in  hand,  eating  the  bitter  herbs  of  re- 
-  take  and  scorn?  They  might  have  become  Pietists,  and 
giveti  to  the  world  the  sublime  spectacle  of  a  people  whose 
energies  were  expended  in  the  maintenance  of  spiritual  re- 
ligicm.  But  for  this,  they  were  incompetent.  It  was  not 
&  those  to  be  the  expounders  of  Godliness,  who  had  put 
to  death  the  "  Holy  and  Just  One ;"  who  had  miserably 
dashed  out  the  light  from  their  own  souls,  with  the  blood 
flf  Him  who  was  both  the  light  and  the  life.  It  was  not 
fox  those  who  picked  up  the  rind  of  ceremonial  observances, 
after  the  core  was  extracted — who  bowed  before  forms, 
with  superstitious  reverence — to  expound  henceforth  the 
^iritual  to  loan.    What  could  they  do?    They  could  not 
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die ;  for  the  wide  horizon  shut  within  their  view  a  brilliani, 
though  distant  future.  They  could  not  sleep  away  the 
dreary  interval ;  for  even  had  the  iialionB  permitted  it,  this 
would  iiave  nisled  them  out,  and  unfitted  them  for  their 
destiny.  Perhaps,  without  reasoning  upon  it,  they  <lid  jiiBt 
what  Providence  ordained,  and  circumstances  enforced. 
The  world  was  convulsed  with  wars  and  revohilions,  and 
the  military  profession  has  ever  been  unfriendly  to  the  mer- 
cantile. Yet,  after  all,  the  world  cannot  .lubsisl  wilhont 
trade,  and  these  were  the  people  for  it,  during  the  world's 
dark  ages.  Without  local  ties,  free  lo  move  every  whwe, 
they  became  carriers  for  all  the  world,  and  bankers,  and  nwp- 
chants  —  they  supplied  the  warrior  with  his  doublet  ando 
mor,  and  filled  his  purse,  at  an  advance.  Soon  they  fomd 
pleasure,  in  finding  scope  for  their  activity,  while  the  wealA 
accumulated  proved  a  new  source  of  enjoyment. 

This  brings  lis  to  the  second  cause  mentioned  above,  Ae 
eflect  of  unceasing  persecution.  If  the  disjointed  condi&JB 
of  society,  and  the  isolated  position  of  the  Jew,  had  lilll 
marked  him  out  as  the  universal  merchant  of  the  past,  Ab 
persecutions  to  which  he  has  been  subject  must  have  din^ 
en  him  to  seek  his  bread  by  tmlGc.  Their  wealth  has  VM- 
ally  been  wrested  from  them  as  soon  as  acquired,  and  ef4t 
the  partial  toleration  occasionally  enjoyed  has  been  allalft  ■ 
ed  them  only  to  fill  themselves,  to  be  again  squeezed.  Tf 
vest  it  in  any  visible  form,  was  only  to  hang  out  a  sign  ft 
the  harpies  of  plunder.  What  more  natural  than  to  ae4t 
employments,  in  which  they  could  secrete  their  gaini: 
hence  the  Jew  became  a  professional  money  broker.  Tt 
reveal  his  wealth,  by  loan,  was  lo  run  the  peril  of  confiaeift 
tion:  what  but  a  large  percentage  would  endemnify  bisi ' 
for  the  risk  incurred  ?  Hence  the  exaction  of  exorbitillt 
interest.  We  do  not  absolve  them  from  guilt.  They  wcR. 
equally  wilh  others,  tmder  the  obligation  of  that  law  whidi 
commands  us  lo  love  our  neighbor  as  ourselves,  and  of  thrt 
higher  law  which  forbids  us  lo  love  this  present  evil  wotit 
We  do  not  acquit  them ;  but  we  fasten  the  charge  of  gifll 
upon  those  who  have  been  accessory  to  their  degradaCitft 
We  affirm  that  all  mankind  have  entered  into  a  pracliMl 
conspiracy  against  the  Jew,  to  make  him  covetous,  andt 
usurer.  Let  us  beware  how  we  throw  the  stone  of  rebuke 
at  -Ihoce  whom  we  have  conspired  lo  debauch.    If  ibw 
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are  low  and  sordid,  let  it  be  asked  who  they  are  that  have 
tilirown  them  into  the  ditch. 

The  last  moral  trait,  which  we  will  now  consider,  is 
tkeir  comparative  freedom  from  the  gross  vices  of  other 
races.  This  may  be  best  presented  in  the  language  of  one 
«f  themselves,  who  ihus  writes:  "as  a  people  they  emi- 
qenily  fulfil  the  duties  of  domestic  life,  are  good  citizens 
and  obedient  to  the  laws  of  every  country  in  which  their 
lot  is  cast.  How  many  Jewish  drunkards  and  beggars  ara 
seen  in  your  streets :  and  ask  your  judges  and  your  jailers 
how  many  convicts  and  criminals  of  Israel's  faith  occupy 
the  dock  or  the  prison  ?"  This  is  a  remarkable  challenge, 
■nd  facts  eminently  sustain  it.  Happy  would  it  be  for 
ttiem,  if  we  could  ascribe  it  to  the  influence  of  a  spiritual 
jhith,  or  consider  it  the  fniit  of  inward  holiness.  But  alas, 
there  is  no  holiness  apart  from  faith  in  Him  whom  they 
bave  crucified  and  whom  they  continue  to  reject.  This 
noraJity  we  consider  the  natural  result  of  natural  causes. 
It  is  owing,  in  part,  to  the  circumstance  of  their  being  a 
■nail  people,  few  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  io- 
aalaiea  and  singularly  discriminated  by  many  outward 
Biarks  from  those  among  whom  they  dwell.  The  consc- 
ience is  that  whattiver  of  moral  sentiment  exists  in  the 
irhole  body  is  brought  to  bear  upon  each  individual.  Fen- 
cad  in  by  a  class  feeling,  virtue  is  propagated  among  them 
by  the  mere  force  of  this  "  Esprit  du  corps."  If  various 
vices  abound  among  lai^  bodies  of  men,  it  does  not  ne- 
eeasarily  infer  the  want  of  virtue  in  the  mass,  hut  only  (hat 
individuals  are  so  swallowed  up  and  lost  in  the  mass  that 
tbey  are  not  reached  by  the  existing  virtue.  We  are 
Mrongly  impressed  with  the  conviction,  that  much  of  the 
boasted  morality  of  the  Jews,  as  well  as  of  Unitarians,  who 
by  (he  way  are  near  of  kin,  is  due  to  the  mere  force  of  a 
ebus  feeling  and  does  not  spring  from  any  fountain  of  vir- 
|ae  within — and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  the 
itepntation  sent  ont  by  the  Scotch  church,  that  the  Jews  in 
Pidestine,  where  they  are  less  pressed  upon  by  a  surround- 
iag  and  foreign  society,  are  lower  In  nrarals  than  the  Jews 
io  Europe. 

-    It  may  be  caused,  in  part,  too,  by  the  instinctive  feeling 

that  all  gross  vices  wear  out  their  victims — and  they  are 

beU  in  check  by  the  all-eoiMrollioir  aentiment  of  the  Jew, 
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that  he  lives  in  the  present  but  far  the  future.  The  hi»' 
tory  of  all  vice,  shows  its  exhausiiii);  nature:  btit  in  large 
communities  of  men,  the  waste  is  continually  supplied,  so 
that  while  the  individuals  die,  the  class  remains  :  yet  the 
exceeding  disproportion  of  the  vicious  to  the  good  preveDli 
us  trotn  discovering  the  recruiling  process  as  it  la  goin; 
forward.  But  in  so  select  and  circumscribed  a  commuoitf 
as  the  Jewish,  this  waste  would  speedily  exhaust  the  whole: 
so  that  the  instinct  of  national  self-preservation,  which  w 
their  strongest  pecniiarity,  unreasoned  perhaps,  checks  io 
them  the  natural  tendency  to  gross  outward  vices  by  whidi 
other  classes  are  debased. 

But,  principally,  we  would  explain  it  by  the  predomi- 
nance  of  covetousness,  the  master  passion  of  the  Jew,  which 
like  the  lean  kine  of  Pharaoh's  dream  has  eaten  up  the 
others.  Where  one  passion  gains  such  ascendancy  is  the 
human  heart,  it  usually,  with  tyrant  jealousy,  puts  the  mt 
to  death — and  perhaps  it  is  psychologically  true,  as  well  m 
true  ill  the  sense  originally  intended,  that  "no  man  can 
serve  two  masters."  The  love  of  gold,  we  know,  baa 
wretchedly  rusted  into  the  soul  of  the  Jew,  and  may  have 
eaten  out  many  of  the  bad  as  well  as  good  qualities  of  his 
nature.  However,  for  the  mere  fact  of  outward  virtue,  io 
so  far  forth  as  it  exists,  let  due  credit  be  awarded  —  leaving 
it  to  the  judgment  of  the  great  day  to  decide  liow  far  it  ia 
approved  by  Heaven. 

Beguiled  by  the  subject,  we  have  lingered  so  long  upon 
these  moral  traits  as  almost  to  cut  ourselves  oS  from  the 
other  section  of  their  character.  Me  intellectual.  A  few 
Qiomenis  delay,  however,  will  suffice  to  present  together  the 
two  prominent  traits  of  the  Hebrew  mind :  its  activity  and  in 
shallowness.  Acute  but  superficial — these  terms  sum  up 
the  whole.  It  would  be  well,  if  we  had  space,  to  investigate 
the  extravagant  pretensions  which  have  been  put  forth 
by  Jewish  partisans.  It  has  been  affirmed,  for  example, 
that  no  important  movement  takes  place  in  Europe  in 
which  the  Jew  is  not  at  the  bottom.  If  this  were  true  only 
of  the  diplomacy  of  European  Courts,  it  may  perfaaja 
be  entirely  due  to  the  money  power,  which  in  these  days  of 
comparative  toleration  they  may  wield — and  to  the  singa- 
lar  concert  with  which  in  all  their  dispersion  as  a  peopls, 
ibey  have  ever  moved— So  far  as  theao  preteiuioiu  iian 
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been  nr^red  in  connexion  with  letters  and  the  arts,  their  la- 
bors have  been  precisely  in  those  departments  of  art  and 
science  which  do  not  demand  a  profound  intellect,  but 
merely  a  fine  taste  and  an  active  understanding.  Though 
at  this  moment  in  Germany,  and  centuries  ago  in  Spain, 
many  Jews  have  become  Professors  in  Universities  and 
have  given  themselves  to  learned  pursuits,  we  have  yet  to 
discover  the  first  substantive  addition  they  have  made  to 
trae  and  profound  learning :  and  what  is  well  worth  re- 
marking, the  individual  Jews  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves as  men  of  knowledge  or  genius,  are  precisely  the 
men  who  have  emancipated  themselves  from  the  trammels 
of  Judaism.  A  reference  to  Spinozo  and  Mendelsohn  in 
the  past,  as  well  as  to  Neander  in  the  present,  will  illustrate 
and  confirm  this  statement.  Indeed  we  are  sure  that  a  full 
exaitliination  of  these  high  pretensions  will  show  them  to 
have  always  been  in  letters,  as  in  trade,  mere  carriers. 
They  can  acquire  and  exchange  the  products  of  mind  as 
well  as  of  matter  and  realize  a  profit  upon  both.  A  just 
decision  will  assign  them  the  subordinate  position  of  com- 
Hiercialists  only  in  the  world  of  letters.  They  coin  nothing ; 
they  may  vamp  up  and  dress  into  new  shape  some  existing 
truth,  but  there  is  not  depth  of  intellect  sufficient  to  think 
oiit  "above"  what  men  "will  not  willingly  let  die."  It  is 
impossible  that  a  Locke,  a  Newton,  a  Bacon,  a  Milton,  or  a 
Shakspeare  could  ever  have  been  a  Jew — or  rather  it  is  im- 
possible that  a  Jew  should  ever  be  any  one  of  these. 

Yet,  in  affirming  this,  we  cast  no  slight  upon  Jewish 
mipd,  as  it  inherently  is ;  but  only  disparage  it  as  it  has 
been  made  to  be  by  causes  not  difficult  to  trace.  No  man 
or  class  of  men  can  trifle  with  truth  without  being  visited 
with  fearful  retribution.  Truth  is  the  aliment  which  God 
has  provided  for  the  nourishment  of  the  soul :  whoever  poi- 
sons that,  sows  wasting  and  woe  upon  this.  If  we  sin 
^[[ainst  the  laws  of  our  physical  being,  we  are  sure  to  in- 
berit  an  enfeebled  and  tortured  frame.  Equally  must  we 
suffer,  and  even  more  severely,  if  we  sin  against  the  laws 
which  regulate  our  spiritual  nature.  If  we  stifle  conscience, 
it  becomes  "seared  as  with  a  hot  iron;"  if  we  cherish 
guilty  passions,  we  are  consumed  by  them ;  if  we  quench 
those  that  are  pure,  the  doom  is  a  reprobate  heart ;  if  the 
mideistanding  be  employed  ui  resisting  truth,  we  are  sealed 
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Hp  to  imbecility  of  intellect.  This  losl  is  the  sin  which  for 
nearly  two  thousatid  years  the  Jews  have  committed. 
Tiiey  have  ^azed  upon  the  light  which  emanated  from  tb« 
Shechiiiah  of  their  own  Tabernacle,  which  shines  around 
the  cross  of  Him  they  crucified,  which  is  emitted  from  tha 
whole  line  of  Christianity  a»  it  lias  tracked  over  the  past; 
and  the  truth  which  should  have  illuminated  thetn  even  to 
transparency  has  but  sirnck  them  blind.  The  Scotcli 
deputation,  to  whom  reference  has  been  made  before,  delb- 
vers  a  singular  testimony  upon  this  point;  "one  advantage 
of  Talmndicnl  knowledge  is  that  it  enables  the  person  to 
argue  by  Talmudical  logic,  which  is  much  shorter  and 
more  striking  than  scientific  logic.  Jews  cannot  follows 
long  argument.  They  do  not  feel  the  power  of  the  sylltK 
gism :  and  on  this  account '  Leslie's  short  method'  does  not 
suit  them."  It  is  needless  Ui  comment  upon  this.  The 
syllogism  is  not  a  particular  species  of  reasoning,  but  it  ii 
reasoning  itself  with  all  the  steps  fully  drawn  out  and  arti» 
tically  arran^d.  Not  to  understand  the  syllogism  thai, 
argues  imbecility  of  reason.  Precisely  what  we  affirm,  thit 
long  resistance  of  truth  has  so  enfeebled  the  power  of  rea- 
son, that  a  profound  race  cannot  be  looked  for  here.  Should 
this  sentiment  bo  deemed  strange,  that  resistance  of  trn^ 
debauches  the  nndeislaiiding,  let  it  l7e  enforced  by  a  parail^ 
case.  Socinians,  the  world  over,  show  an  intellect  that  in  ' 
each  generation  slipsdown  the  scale.  Although  it  hosbeea 
termed  the  heresy  of  the  learned,  there  is  not  a  heresy  whon 
learning  is  more  paltry.  Pathos  and  Poetry,  however  mas- 
culine when  they  borrow  it,  soon  d^nerates  into  mawkiah 
sentimental  ism.  Philosophy  falls  back  from  its  native  ela» 
gance  into  slip-shod  twaddle — and  learning,  no  longer  ths 
stout  texture  woven  from  the  truth,  becomes  a  mere  quill" 
patching  of  other  men's  cost-off  thoughts,  the  sowing  of  pufr 
pie  patches  upon  garments  of  serge.  The  real  championsaf 
this  system  have  always  been  wretched  apostates  from  ilw 
truth,  wiio  have  at  least  this  advantage,  that  iheir  mindi 
were  trained  in  a  belter  school.  We  take  it  upon  us  to  say 
that  this  wretched  negation,  if  it  were  not  occasionally  i» 
cruiled  by  the  vigor  which  apostates  lend,  if  left  to  ba 
propagated  from  its  own  kind,  would  soon  die  away  from 
sheer  imbecility. 
Th«  infla^oe  of  Sabbioical  studies  so  loiig  oontiami 
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has  been  extensively  injurious  to  Hebraw  mind.  The  saiM 
process  which  has  sharpened  the  inKeniiity  haeemaseukif- 
ted  the  understanding.  Consider  how  many  ages  faenfe 
been  maployed  by  them,  not  in  following  truth  intOf;ber 
own  sacred  adyta  and  being  initiated  in  her  profoandesi 
mysteries,  but  in  blinking  the  slender  light  which  shone 
iipon  them  and  outfacing  the  evidence  of  the  only  truth  in 
which  they  were  interested,  and  it  will  not  surprize  osio 
find  Jewish  mind  perversely  sophistical.  The  dialedioi 
of  the  Talmudists  produced  a  race  of  sophists  precisely 
similar  to  those  whom  the  dialectics  of  the  schoolmen  pn^ 
daced  in  the  Romish  Church.  The  mind  may,  indeed,  be 
▼ery  acute,  but  it  must  first  be  narrowed  to  a  point,  before 
it  can  be  brought  gravely  to  discuss  how  many  angels  can 
danoe  upon  the  point  of  a  needle.  In  like  manner,  Jewish 
mind  may  be  sharpened  to  a  singular  acuteness,  but  most 
be  baled  out  and  shallowed  to  emptiness  by  investigations 
which  have  no  other  object  than  to  bang  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  puerilities  upon  the  horn  of  a  Yodh. 

This  anal}'sis  of  the  character  of  the  Jews  has  been 
made  with  the  practical  design  of  interesting  the  reader, 
and  of  inspiring  a  deep  and  prayerfiil  regard  for  them. 
Avoiding  on  the  one  hand  the  unkind  anathemas  which 
for  ages  have  been  fulminated  against  them,  and  on  the 
other  hand  that  adulation  of  them  which  ofiends  both 
a^inst  taste  and  truth,  we  have  endeavoured  without  pas- 
sion and  without  prejudice  to  render  a  true  verdict.  Let 
the  reader,  before  closing  these  pages,  consider  the  claims 
which  this  afflicted  people  have  upon  his  most  Christian 
regards.  Small  as  the  proportion  is  between  them  and  the 
rest  of  the  world,  it  is  impossible  that  a  thoughtful  man  can 
view  them  with  any  other  than  the  highest  interest  By 
just  so  much  as  the  Bible  is  valued,  will  those  be  cared  for 
to  whom  *'  the  oracles  of  God"  were  first  committed — and 
who  in  the  singular  providence  of  God  have  transmitted 
them  with  the  most  sacred  fidelity,  while  yet  they  reject 
*  their  testimony.  By  just  so  much  as  the  church  is  esteem- 
ed with  her  precious  ordinances,  will  that  people  ever 
draw  upon  our  sympathy  who  were  first  embracea  within 
liar  pale.  Let  it  be  impressed  upon  us,  that  in  Judea  first 
was  the  lamp  of  life  hung  out,  which  now  flings  its  blessed 
lays  athwart  this  dark  and  apostate  world :  that  Moses  and 
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all  tlie  Prophets,  that  all  the  holy  Apostles,  and  even  the 
son  of  David  himself,  were  all  of  them  blood  and  bone  of 
this  proscribed  race. 

But  we  are  debtors  to  the  Jew  for  another  reason ;  we 
owe  n  large  arrearage  of  Chrisiian  love,  love  commaoded 
by  our  own  religion,  and  which  the  past  neglect  of  the 
Church  hits  turned  over  upon  us  wiili  an  accumulated  in- 
terest. True  it  is,  they  crucified  the  Son  of  Glory :  but  it 
is  not  our  prerogative  to  draw  the  sword  of  vengeance. 
With  dreadful  impiety  they  imprecaied  Christ's  blood  upoB 
their  own  and  their  childrens'  heads,  and  bitterly  has  tbs 
curse  fallen.  Yet,  Christian,  let  the  dying  words  of  tht 
Crucified  One,  'Father  forgive  them,'  teach  you  to  weep 
over  the  folly  which  God  has  so  signally  avenged.  Alas, 
that  for  eighteen  centuries,  Christians  who  ascribe  all  their 
salvation  to  distinguishing  grace,  should  stand  as  angry 
Cherubim  with  double  flaming  swords  to  drive  away  ihesa 
of  the  Ancient  Covenant,  and  bar  [heir  access  to  the  trea 
of  life.  The  Christian  Church  must  alone  for  a  long 
committed  and  grievous  fault.  Her  deep  sympolhy,  fervent 
prayers  and  painful  labors,  must  attest  the  sincerity  of  bei 
repentance  for  this  sin  against  charity  and  God. 

But  more  than  ail,  the  Church  cannot  be  fully  extended 
until  these  outcasts  shall  be  embraced  with  the  fold.  Taka 
what  view  we  may  please  of  the  manner  and  time  of  this 
ingathering,  "all  Israel  shall  be  saved,"  and  with  them  ' 
"tne  fulness  of  the  Gentiles."  Now  we  may  gather  otily 
the  scattered  elect  out  of  every  kingdom  and  tongue  and 
people  and  nation  :  but  then  shall  Cnrist  receive  the  falfii- 
tnenl  of  the  Father's  great  promise,  "  I  will  give  thee  itx 
heathen  for  thine  inheritance  and  the  uttermost  parts  oftba 
earth  for  thy  possession." 

Whoever  then  feels  a  lively  sympathy  with  Christ  it 
his  present  humiliation  and  prays  to  see  Him  Lord  of  the 
whole  earth,  must  be  ill  instructed  if  he  does  not  feel  a 
corresponding  anxiety  for  the  salvation  of  the  Honse  of 
Israel.  It  is  not  improbable  that  God  is  now  reserving  thii 
people  for  a  distinguished  service  in  the  work  of  evang^ 
lizing  the  world.  Their  complete  diflVtsion  over  the  globe— 
their  comparative  isolation  among  men — the  extraordtaarf 
enthusiasm  and  energy  of  their  character,  destined  to  bi 
gmtarwhBDitjhallbetoaadbytbe  truth — theirrayflOD- 
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version  to  Christianity  after  so  many  ages  of  unbelief— all 
adapt  them  for  extraordinary  labor  in  the  Missionary  service. 
Perhaps  the  future  history  of  the  Church  will  reveal  many 
a  son  of  Abraham  with  Abraham's  faith,  doing  the  work  of 
Paul,  ''  preachinj^  the  faith  which  once  he  destroyed." 
And  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  accomplished  in  lulfil- 
ment  of  a  hundred  predictions,  will  probably  be  the  grand 
fact  argument  by  which  the  truth  of  Christianity,  in  the 
latter  days,  will  be  attested. 

There  is,  likewise,  much  in  the  present  aspect  of  this 
race  to  encourage  the  loftiest  aspirations  of  the  Christian 
heart  as  it  yearns  over  them.  The  growing  intercourse 
between  Jews  and  Christians — the  softening  down  of  pre- 
judice on  either  side — the  relaxation  of  the  fatal  grasp  of 
Rabbinism  upon  Jewish  mind — the  desire  of  general  know- 
ledge spreading  among  them — the  missions  undertaken 
specially  for  their  Christian ization — and  the  numbers  of 
proselytes  already  made,  all  foreshadow  the  great  event 
which  is  to  freshen  the  stream  of  evidence  flowing  from  ful- 
filled prophecy.  When  it  shall  please  God  to  ''  pour  upon 
the  house  of  David  and  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem 
the  Spirit  of  grace  and  of  supplications ;  when  they  shall 
look  on  Him  whom  they  have  pierced  and  mourn  ;  then  will 
that  heavy  cloud  of  wrath,  which  has  hung  for  a  thousand 
years  like  the  black  pall  of  death  over  this  guilty  race,  be 
rolled  away — then  shall  Jew  and  Gentile  sit  down  together 
in  the  sun-light  of  their  Heavenly  Father's  smile — then 
shall  God,  even  *'  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob," 
and  what  is  more  precious,  "the  God  and  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  cause  his  face  to  shine  and  we  shall  be 
blessed.  For  this  let  the  Church  feel  and  pray,  that  as  "  the 
blessing  of  Abraham"  has  already  in  part  "come  upon  the 
(^entiles  through  Jesus  Christ,"  so  it  may  speedily  react 
upon  those  who  are  his  natural  seed :  that  these  may  learn, 
what  for  two  thousand  years  they  have  forgotten,  that  only 
as  they  "are  Christ's"  can  they  be  "Abraham's  seed  and 
heirs  according  to  the  promise."  The  highest  glory  of  the 
Church  on  earth  will  be  when  in  practice,  as  in  theory, 
there  "shall  be  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  circumcision  nor 
uncircumcision ;  but  when  "all  shall  be  one  in  Christ 
Jesus. " 
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Startling  is  the  cry  which  the  wailing  blast  bears  alonp 
"  Watchman,  what  of  the  night  1"  And  portentous  miBri 
be  our  response,  as  we  announce  that  one  star  after  another 
has  disappeared  from  the  moral  firmament,  while  think 
darkness  shrouds  the  midnight  sky.  Fuller,  and  Hal^ 
Walsoii,  and  Wangh,  Foster,  and  Gumey,  Welsh,  and  Ait. 
ercrombie,  Brown,  and  McCheyne,  and  others  also — stiri 
which  burned  brightly,  and  shed  around  ihem  a  transfbnit> 
ing  radiance — have,  one  by  one,  flickered  and  faded,  wi 
become  extinct,  like  those  constellationa  which  have  ftam 
time  to  time  disappeared  from  the  heavens.  And  now  «• 
hear  that  Chalmers — "  the  divine  Chalmers — Chalmers,  Ifae 
object  of  Scotland's  love — Chalmers,  the  benefactor  of  all 
nations,  through  all  time  "* — that  star  of  the  first  magDitode 
■ — that  r«ntre  of  such  powerful  attractions,  by  which  w 
many  planetary  orbs  were  kept  in  motion,  and  by  whoss 
diffusive  light  so  many  were  illmnined — has  also  sunk  in 
darkness;  and  that  the  kindred  spirit  of  the  reoowned 
Wardlaw  is  waxing  dim,  and  giving  token  of  an  approach- 
ing extinction.  "  The  greater  lights "  have  thus,  one  by 
one,  vanished,  and  we  are  left  to  those  "  lesser  hghts,"  which 
still  skirt  the  horizon,  or  beam  upon  iis  from  on  high. 

Thus  genius  fades  airay , 

Power,  Ulenl,  iDUuence  thus  decay, 

And  leave  us  dark,  and  in  dismay. 

Shall  we  then  fold  our  anus  and  go  asleep?     Shall  we     ' 
sit  down  and  take  our  ease  ?    Shall  we  excuse  our  stum- 
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bling  because  there  is  no  light?  "  Shall  the  righteous  per- 
ish and  no  man  lav  it  to  heart ;  and  merciAil  men  be  taken 
away,  none  consiclering  that  the  righteous  is  taken  away 
from  the  evil  to  come  ?  He  shall  enter  into  peace ;  they 
diall  rest  in  their  beds,  each  (me  walkiug  in  uprightness." 
No!  rather  let  us  cry  unto  God  in  oar  trouble;  rather  let 
lis  take  unto  ourselves  his  own  words  of  earnest  and  en- 
couraging prayer.  *'  Help  Lord,  for  the  godly  man  ceaseth, 
linr  the  faithful  fail  among  the  children  dl  men."  Thus  let 
OB  plead  with  God,  that  he  may  stir  up  the  gifts  and  graces 
of  his  servants  still  preserved  to  us ;  that  he  may  enlight- 
en them  abundantly  with  all  heavenly  wisdom,  and  cause 
them  to  give  light  to  those  that  are  sitting  in  darkness ;  and 
that  bv  his  creatins  energy,  he  may  bring  forth  other  lights 
to  '^rule"  and  irradiate  our  night  seas(m.  Let  us,  too,  re- 
member, that  God,  who  is  to  be  '^blessed  "  for  having  ^'giv- 
en" these  heaven^nlightened  minds,  is  also  to  be  blemd 
in  their  removal.  God's  glory  is  to  be  proclaimed  by  a 
grateful  remembrance  of  these  gifts  of  his  hand,  and  an 
admiring  contemplation  of  the  wisdom,  power,  and  grace 
illustrated  in  their  character  and  lives. 

Dr.  Chalmers  was  in  every  way  a  remarkable  man,  and 
will  be  found,  like  the  sun,  to  have  been  greater  in  his  set- 
ting, than  in  his  noon-day  splendor;  and  to  have  excited  a 
greater  and  wider  influence  by  his  posthumons,  than  even 
by  his  living  influence.  He  was  one  of  those  stars  which 
are  visible  in  both  hemispheres,  and  who  set  in  one,  only  to 
upon  the  other  with  continued  or  increasing  lustre. 

A  watchman  on  Mb  loftv  Cower, 

His  thrilling  tramp  stilf  warned  the  chorchi 

When  fraud  or  danger  was  at  hand. 

By  him,  as  b^  a  beacon  light, 

Her  pilots  still  kept  coarse  aright; 

As  some  proud  cotumn,  he  alone 

Had  strength  to  prop  her  tottering  cause. 

Now  is  the  stately  column  broke, 

The  beacon  light  ii  quenched  in  smoke, 

The  trumpet's  ailTer  sound  is  still. 

And  heard  no  more  o'er  dale  or  hiiL 

Oh.  think  how  to  his  latest  day, 

When  death,  just  koverinf,  claimed  his  prey, 

With  Palinure's  unaltered  mood. 

Firm  at  his  laboring  post  he  stood ; 

Each  call  for  needftil  rest  repeUed, 
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With  dying  hand  llie  mddnr  held. 
Till  in  his  fall,  wllh  raleful  away, 
The  steerage  of  the  charch  g&ve  way. 

The  pQblic  events  of  Dr.  Chalmers'  life  are  fev  ud 
and  easily  told.  Boin  at  Anstruther,  in  Fife,  March  17tli, 
1780,  be  was  educated  at  the  University  of  St  Andiewi. 
At  this  period  he  was  devoted,  with  intense  ardour,  to  dw 
cultivation  and  practical  pursuit  of  the  physical  and  nutlw* 
madcal  sciences,  including  Botany,  Concholosy,  and  Cbeni' 
istry,  dec.,*  for  which,  and  especially  for  the  Tatter,  "as  tht 
queen  of  the  sciences,"  he  ever  retained  a  fond  partiality. 

His  first  aunistry  was  at  Cavers,  where — according  to 
the  judicious  custom  of  the  Scottish  church — he  labored  ■• 
a  helper  to  the  aged  minister  of  that  pariah.  Ueie,  like  ha 
senior,  Chalmers  poured  forth  the  streams  of  eartlily  wif 
dom ;  but  as  neither  of  them  knew  more  of  the  Gospel 
than  as  a  system  of  refined  mcnrality,  the  stream,  of  neut- 
sity,  could  not  rise  higher  than  tlie  fountain,  and  partake  of 
no  more  renovating  qualities.  In  1803,  he  was  removed  to 
the  country  parish  of  Kilmany,  in  Fifeshire,  where  he  cot 
tinued  to  think,  to  feel,  and  to  preach,  as  he  had  done  «t 
Cavers-,  and  devoted  himself  to  his  fevorile  pursuits— 
"  wandering  all  day  long,  hammer  in  hand,  and  botanical 
box  on  his  shoulders,  chipping  the  rocks,  and  lansackiiig 
the  glens,  and  cultivating  a  kindly  acquaintance  with  tbs 
outlandish  peasantry." 

From  Kiltnany  Dr.  Chalmers  was  translated  to  the  Tma 
Church,  in  Glasgow,  in  1815; — from  thence  to  the  Choir  of 
Moral  Philosopy,  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews ; — and 
from  thence  to  the  Professorship  of  Theology,  in  the  College 
of  Edinburgh,  "the  top  of  the  pyramid — the  highest  put 
which  Presbyterian  Scotland  knew — and,  like  Newton  to 
the  Mathematical  Chair  in  Cambridge,  his  preeminent  fitnen 
bore  Chalmers  into  the  Edinburgh  Chair  of  Divinity."  It 
was  from  this  central  focus,  ne  sent  forth  his  blazing 
thoughts  to  kindle  up  beacon  fires  on  every  hill  and  oa 
every  hearth"  in  Scotland.  From  this  high  station,  which 
he  continued  to  adorn,  with  increasing  honor,  Dr.  Chalmen 
voluntarJy  retired,  when  he  abandoned  the  establishmoU 
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*  Scotland,  and  led  the  van  of  that  glorious  army  of  evan- 
)lkal  ministers,  who  have  since  constituted  the  Free 
hiirch  of  Scotland.  As  the  acknowledged  head,  leader, 
id  champion  of  that  church,  he  shone  more  and  more, 
itil  ^he  was  taken  up  out  of  their  sight." 
It  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter  into  a  more  extended  bio- 
nhical  notice  of  Dr.  Chalmers ;  or  into  a  philosophical 
■uysis  of  his  character  and  talents.  This  will  b3  done 
ore  satisfactorily  by  others.  It  will  be  our  object  to  pre- 
nt  some  general  considerations,  suggested  by  his  charac- 
t  wsoA  life,  emd  our  own  partial  acquaintance  with'him, 
Ueh  may  afford  us,  at  this  distance  from  the  scene  of  his 
bofs.  instruction  and  profit 

Ana,  in  Dr.  Chalmers,  may  we  not  behold  the  infinite  re- 
Qvces  of  Divine  wisdom  and  power,  in  the  formation  of 
mhan  minds  and  hearts. 

In  the  works  of  nature,  variety  is  a  prominent  character- 
tic^  and  one  chief  source  of  pleasure  emd  of  admiration. 
ol  only  are  the  species  of  rocks  and  earths,  fossils  emd 
■Mials,  plants  emd  trees,  insects  and  animals,  birds  and 
bos, — numerous  and  diversified;  but  every  specimen  of 
«ry  species,  is  distinct  and  individual.  So  is  it  with  the 
nnan  race.  The  features  and  limbs,'  the  voice,  the  man- 
RSL  and  the  disposition  of  every  individual,  are  unlike. 
Ntnat,  while  the  prominent  features  of  man  are  few,  no 
ro  men  are  exactly  similar.  This  wonderful  variety  is 
■nifested  in  the  mental  constitution  of  different  men. 
''itfi  fitculties  few  in  their  number,  and  substantially  alike 
mil  men,  we  find,  in  all,  the  same  individual  distinctions, 
id  the  same  "  uniform  variety." 

Dr.  Chalmers  was  not  only  an  illustration  of  this  char- 
itsristic  pecuUarity  of  mind, — he  was  an  eminent  exem- 
ification  of  the  infinite  resources  of  Divine  power  and 
iodonL  He  was  a  genius — a  genius  of  a  high  order. 
at  there  have  been  many  men  equally  great,  emd  no  doubt 
porior.  as  it  regards  any  one  endowment.  He  was  re- 
adrable  in  possessing,  m  an  equally  powerful  develop^ 
eot,  &culties  which  have  been  hitherto  deemed  antago- 
stic.  The  head  emd  the  heart  have  seldom  been  propor- 
mably  endowed.  Judfi;ment  and  fancy;  reason  and  ima- 
Dfttion;  abs^traction  and  feeling;  analysis  and  illustration; 
isDoe  and  poetry ;  the  severity  of  demonstration,  and  the 
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nice  discriminatiou  of  probabilities ;  subtle  distinctidis  made 
plain  by  profuse  and  simple  illustrations ;  vehemence  ef 
zeal  and  generosity  of  feelmg ;  lofty  ambition,  and  uniB^ 
peachaUe  candour ;  inyincible  love  of  truth,  and  the  meH 
perfect  charity  for  error ;  greatness  and  goodness ;  subluni* 
ty  and  simplicity ;  angelic  reach  of  thought,  and  child-Uke 
humility ;  visions  and  fancies  beyond  the  reach  of  odw 
men,  and  a  spirit  exuberant  with  ccMnpanionable  emotidis; 
love  of  family,  brotherhood,  and  denominaticmal  distine* 
ticms,  and  the  most  illimitable  benevolence  and  comj^aoeol 
delight  in  good  men  of  all  denominatioiiB ;  a  tenadooi 
grasp  of  all  the  elements  of  Calvinistic  theology,  and  a 
heaitfelt  embrace  of  all  who  held  to  the  practical  and  fin* 
damental  verities  of  the  evangelical  system ;  a  capacity  to 
rise  to  regions  of  the  loftiest  speculation,  and  an  activity 
that  was  ever  ready  to  exert  itself  in  the  execution  of  in 
schemes  and  the  practice  of  its  benevolent  designs ;  fitam 
to  become  a  venerated  leader  and  a  hearty  co-worker;  to 
guide  and  to  follow ;  to  be  every  thing,  ana  to  be  nothing! 
to  speak,  and  to  be  silent ;  to  feel  at  home  with  intellectni 
giants,  and  with  prattling  children  and  fireside  chat;-** 
diese  are  qualities  which  past  experience  has  regarded  as 
incompatible  and  inharmonious,  but  which  were  all  found 
combined  in  apparently  easy  and  most  happy  adjustmeo^ 
in  the  wondenul  mental  and  moral  constitution  of  Dt 
Chalmers.  He  was  great  scientifically,  great  morally,  greit 
practically,  great  socially — 

With  genius  high  and  lore  profound, 
And  wit  that  loved  to  play,  not  wound ; 
And  all  the  reasoning  powers  divine, 
To  penetrate,  resolve,  combine. 
And  feelings  keen,  and  fancy's  glow, — 
All  sleep  with  him  who  sleeps  below : 
Genius,  and  taste,  and  talent  gone. 
Forever  tombed  beneath  the  stone.* 

«  Speaking  of  Pascal  M.  Villemain  in  his  Bloge  says,  <*Thas  the  ad* 
vance  of  human  knowledge  produced  a  divorce  between  science  and  U^ 
erature ;  and  the  enlargement  of  our  understanding  led  to  a  separatioi 
in  its  pursuits;  as  an  empire  growing  too  extensive  falls  neceetarfly  li^ 
to  independent  provinces. 

If  we  look  at  the  individuals  who  have,  at  anv  time,  endeavored  to 
challenge  an  exemption  from  this  common  law  of  human  weaknesB  ud 
limitation,  we  find  our  obeervation  more  confirmed.  Where  thejr  Iti9 
Mccaaied  in  wMeifiag  aoine  Qxc^ont,  they  have  never  brMUght  tliMlt 
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Dr.  Chalmers  impressed  alike  his  readers,  his  hearers, 
his  visitors,  his  companions,  and  his  intimate  firiends,  with 
a  sense  of  his  vast  superiority.  He  inspired  them  all  with 
a  conviction  at  once  of  his  greatness  and  of  his  ffoodness ; 
and  he  sent  every  one  away  with  ardent  love  and  affection 
for  his  kindness,  urbanity  and  condescension,  and  with  ad- 
miration and  awe  for  his  preeminent  genius.  There  was, 
too,  in  him,  a  wonderful  adaptation  of  the  outward  and  the 
inward — the  body  €uid  the  mind.  The  power  and  the  pur- 
pose were  of  equal  strength ;  and  hence,  more  than  almost 
any  other  man,  he  lived  to  see  accomplished  nearly  all  he 
had  designed,  to  build  all  he  had  planned,  and  to  complete 
all  he  had  undertaken. 

This  remarkable  comprehensiveness  of  Dr.  Chalmers, 
mav  be  illustrated  in  his  character  as  a  preacher,  as  a  writer, 
ana  a  practitioner. 

Let  us  view  him  as  a  preacher.  When  fuUv  entered  up- 
on the  subject  he  had  chosen,  his  genius  kindled  with  the 
thoughts,  until  he  swept  along  like  the  impetuous  tcMrrent 
bearing  every  thing  before  it,  and  scattering  its  foam  in  all 
diiections.  The  spray  (at  least  in  his  earlier  years,)  liier- 
uiUjf  issued  from  his  mouth,  too  full  of  words,  and  too  big 
with  vehement  utterance,  to  allow  the  natural  functions  of 
the  throat  to  be  fully  sustained.  Like  the  breathless  war- 
borse — fired  with  his  rider's  ardour,  and  dashing  forward 
JPL  pursuit  of  the  retreating  foe,  as  the  trumpet  sounds  the 
kaid  notes  of  victory,  his  sides  covered  with  foam,  and  his 
nostrils  breathing  forth  fiery  vapour, — so  did  this  mighty 
champion  of  the  cross  rush  upon  his  subject,  and  b^ir 
down  his  hearers  with  irresistible  power ;  while,  at  the  end 
of  every  paragraph,  he  stood  breathless  and  exhausted, 
wiped  firom  his  brow  the  heavy  sweat,  adjusted  his  gown, 
changed  the  hand  which  he  always  kept  upon  his  paper, 
while  the  other  was  clenched  and  elevated,  emd  then,  with 
an  inflated  chest,  a  firesh  inspiration  of  zeal  and  burning 
haste,  bending  forward  over  the  pulpit,  he  pUed  his  freed  arm 
like  some  Cyclopean  Yulcan,  blew  up  the  fire  of  his  con- 
muning  thoughts  into  a  torrid  blaze,  and  then,  seizing  wpoa 
upon  the  one  idea  which  he  wished  to  mould  -and  lashion 

bear  apon  the  same  points.  Perfection  in  the  one  object  has  ever  been 
faiaed  at  the  expense  of  another,  and  the  tame  mind  has  alteniatelj  ex^^ 
Kibited  mediocrity  and  greamess. 
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to  his  taste,  he  placed  it  upon  his  anvil,  and  while  his  heaittt 
stood  amazed  at  the  Herculean  strokes  with  which  he  bit* 
tered  it  into  shape,  and  die  wondrous  skill  with  which  then 
accomplished  the  intended  elffect,  they  perceived  the  ooMp 
plete  idea  assuming  shape  and  form  before  them,  until  it 
became  radiant  with  sunbeams,  and  glistening  with  refleel* 
ed  light 

His  eloquence  a  stream  of  liviDg  thought, 
Gtuhing  from  out  the  fountain  of  the  heart — 
Now  among  green  pastures,  making  minstrelsy, 
Sweet  to  the  ear  of  cottage  patriarch — 
Now  fearless,  rushing  from  the  dizzy  brink, 
Like  mountain  cataract,  with  thundering  voice, 
Bearing  the  breathless  hearers  midst  the  foam ; 
Then  lulling  into  calm,  midst  rainbow  hues, 
As  gently  flowed  from  his  persuasive  tongue, 
The  promises  of  pleasantness  and  peace. 

He  was  indeed  a  giant  in  force  and  power,  ph3nsicall7  at 
well  as  mentally.  He  stormed  the  citadel  of  the  most  ini> 
pregnable  and  prejudiced  heart,  and  forced  a  lodgment  te 
the  most  unwelcome  thoughts.  He  took  his  hearers  ci^ 
tive,  and  led  them  at  his  will.  The  power  of  free  though 
of  voluntary  intellection,  and  of  inferential  reasoning,  seem- 
ed, for  the  time  being,  to  be  lost,  as  the  wrapt  listener  atf 
in  silent  awe,  fastened  by  the  spell  of  the  great  enchanter. 
He  was,  indeed,  a  magician,  and  wondrous  were  his  £»!& 
When  he  propounded  some  startling  utterance,  which  it 
was  his  object  to  illustrate,  although  it  seemed  at  first  daik 
as  Erebus,  as  his  genius  lighted  up  the  illustration,  it  seem- 
ed as  if  you  were  gazing  at  some  pyrotechnic  exhibition, 
which,  as  the  fire  extended,  revealea  more  and  more  of  die 
hidden  design,  until  the  letters,  form,  and  figure  came  forth 
in  characters  of  flame.* 

*Our  description  may  appear  exa^^rated,  to  those  who  have  not  bend 
him.  But  it  will  be  found  confirmed  in  the  representation  of  the  writer  ii 
Frazer's  Magazine,  who  was  evidently  a  familiar :  "  We  seem  to  see  ud 
hear  him  still,  benaing  forward,  with  his  led  hand  on  his  manoscript,  aad 
his  right  clenched  and  elevated  in  energetic  action,  while  the  wildest  a- 

Sreasion  of  the  eye  mingles  strangely  with  the  solemn  and  almost  aastof 
etermination  of  that  lar^e,  firm  upper  lip,  and  broad  knotty  forehead; 
and  what  lies  Vritten  before  him  is  enunciated  in  a  voice  huslry,  indeed, 
and  tuneless,  but  very  distinct,  and  in  the  highest  degree  earnest  and  ve- 
hement, so  as  to  make  you  almost  feel  the  words  literally  smiting  yoor 
ear,  and  fixing  themselves  in  your  flesh  as  if  with  fangs.  There  wit 
something  in  uhalmen'  more  impaMioned  deUTeiy  that  alwaja  remiad- 
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As  a  speaker,  Dr.  Chalmers  was  anything  but  sracefiil, 
and  as  a  composer  he  was  anything  but  chaste  ema  finish- 
ed, according  to  the  rules  of  rhetoric  and  style.  In  any  or* 
dinary  man,  his  manner  would  be  grotesque,  as  of  some  rude 
ploughman  in  the  character  of  a  senatorial  orator ;  and  in 
any  ordinary  man,  his  style  would  be  condenmed  and 
scouted  as  bombastic  and  uncouth.  But  he  was  all  his 
own.  There  were  none  hke  him — none  to  be  compared 
with  him.  His  physical  and  mental  powers  were  mutually 
adapted  to  each  other — the  sword  was  fitted  to  the  sheath, 
and  both  fitted  to  the  giant  hand  of  this  spiritual  Guy  of 
Warwick.  In  his  style  and  thoughts,  other  men  seemed 
like  David  in  Goliah's  armour. 

We  first  heard  Dr.  Chalmers  when  he  came  some  18  or 
20  years  ago,  to  open  the  new  and  ele^nt  Presbyterian 
Church,  in  Fisherwick  place,  Belfast,  Ireland.  The  audi- 
aoce  were  admitted  by  tickets.  That  Sabbath  was  a  proud 
day  for  Belfast.  The  streets  leading  to  the  Church,  from 
hia  temporary  residence,  were  lined  with  spectators  eager  to 

ed  as  of  the  whizzing  of  steel  upon  a  rapidly  reyolving  grindstone,  with 
te  sparks  of  fire  flying  ofi"  in  showers.  At  all  times  there  was  a  breadth 
tad  depth  of  cordiality  in  his  utterance,  which  sent  it  to  the  hearts  of  his 
hBMWs  at  once.  The  gusto  that  he  put  into  it  was  immense.  The  soimd 
is  litill  in  our  ear,  of  the  hurricane  of  denunciatory  fervor  with  which,  ex- 
twiding  his  arms  aloft,  and  with  his  eyes  shooting  their  fiercest  gleams, 
k0  9pAe  that  day,  of  the  Lord  sweeping  the  earth  with  the  besom  of  de- 
•mKtioD.  We  remember  little  besides  of  the  sermon,  except  that  the  text 
was — *The  kingdom  of  Qod  cometh  not  with  observation.'  Probably 
tte  words,  as  was  his  custom,  were  again  and  again  repeated,  in  the  pro- 
gnm  of  the  discourse.  We  recollect  too  how,  when  soon  aher  he  had 
eoounenced,  a  slight  disturbance  arose  amonp;  some  portion  of  the  closely- 
pieked  and  struggling  peoole,  he  repressed  it  at  once  by  a  *Huskf  uttered 
OBieklv  as  he  went  on,  ana  without  raising  his  eye  from  the  manuscript 
fftti%  before  him,  in  which  his  whole  soul  seemed  to  be  absorbed — its 
eoaunandln^  solenmity,  nevertheless,  nothing  could  surpass.  And  it 
•eema  as  if  we  had  listened  to  him  but  yesterday,  as,  after  the  sermon, 
Irldle  he  panted  with  exhaustion,  he  read  these  verses  from  the  noble  old 
fleoteh  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms : — 

'The  floods,  O  Lord,  have  lifted, 

They  lifted  up  their  voice ; 
The  floods  have  lifted  up  their  waves; 
And  made  a  mighty  noise.  ' 

*  But  yet  the  Lord  that  is  on  high, 

b  more  of  might  by  far 
Than  noise  of  many  waters  is, 
Or  great  sea  trfllows  aie/  " 
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see — though  they  conld  not  hear — the  greatest  lirhlf 
preacher.  We  were  seated  among  the  dense  throng  in  A* 
gallery  near  the  pulpit.  At  the  proper  hour  the  speikir 
entered  the  Church,  amid  the  suppr^sed  whispers  nod  ak> 
ger  looks  of  the  rust  multitude.  He  was  tnedioin  in  hai)ite| 
thick  in  proportion  ;  with  lartfe  head,  broad  features,  wi» 
kled  brow,  grey  eyes,  large  and  half  closed  eyelids,  thilL 
scattered  and  whilG  hair,  and  wore  the  Genevan  eown  Ml 
bands.  His  utterance  was  thick  and  not  rery  disiinet— bi 
tongue  seeming  to  be  of  nndue  size,  and  this  with  his  bnMJ 
Scottish  accent,  and  the  simplicity  of  his  words,  gare  to  Vt 
reading  of  the  Psalm  and  the  Scriptures,  and  to  the  pnyenL 
no  promise  nf  his  coming  eloquence.  We  were  prepaiM 
in  College  fashion  (which  was  then  our  norma  vtWHdh 
with  our  note  book  and  pencil  to  make  oursalres  mastartt 
the  sermon,  and  we  did  commence  with  his  commetHWtiHOi 
But  before  he  had  proceeded  far,  we  found  ourselves  spell- 
bound—the pencil  dropt  from  our  hands — and  the  mta 
book  from  its  hold—our  eyes  were  rivetted  upon  the  speak- 
er—our feelings  were  roused  with  his  into  a  tumult  of  emo- 
tion—and  we  found  ourselves  as  when  we  have  stood  upon 
the  margin  of  Niagara's  boiling  rapids,  impelled  as  byai 
irresistible  power  to  throw  ourselves  headlong — so  InBSte^ 
ed  were  we  by  the  magic  of  his  eloquence.  During  tbl 
delivery  of  a  paragraph  the  congregation  seemed  not  erao 
to  breathe,  and  when  finished  there  was  a  universal  mth 
rour  as  every  hearer  prepared  himself  for  another  efibit  of 
attention.  The  late  Dr.  Young,  Professor  of  Moral  Philo- 
sophy, and  who  was  remarkable  for  his  strict  decortim  od 
his  attention  to  rule  and  etiquette,  was  among  the  heateOi 
and  at  the  end  of  each  paragraph  he  turned  round  to  ■ 
friend  behind  him,  and  with  irresistible  ardour  exclaimed 
"  did  you  ever  hear  the  like  of  that."  As  we  iefi  the  Charob 
we  felt  exhausted  and  depressed  as  when  "  the  voice  of  oh 
that  playcth  well  upon  aa  instrument"  is  hushed,  and  m 
wandered  home  in  silence  and  in  sadness. 

We  have  heard  an  anecdote  of  a  celebrated  Scottiib 
divine  who  had  not  heard  Dr.  Chalmers.  Learning  thil 
he  was  to  preach  a  public  discourse  some  miles  distant  OB 
a  Sabbath  evening,  he  repaired  there  ade;-  his  own  loboon 
and  pressed  his  way  into  the  crowded  church.  Wbeo  be 
saw  the  preacher  enter  and  ascend  the  pulpit,  attd  hand 
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ft  as  he  proceeded  with  the  service,— judging  from  what 
'bive  ineiiiioiied  and  parlicii]orly  from  ihe  heavy,glazed 
tionljr  brilliant  when  lighted  up  by  the  fire  of  his  genius^ 
ml  assuredly  disHppoiiiled,  and  being  confident  thai  he 
feBotne  substitute,  would  have  been  glad  (o  have  escaped, 
t'vheo  the  preacher  made  some  progress  in  his  discourse 
[ioubts  vanished,  and  he  fell  that  it  was  indeed  ihe  man. 
Ian  Dr.  Chalmers  closed,  as  he  thonght,  with  unwonted 
Ifftyi  (although  the  discourse  had  occupied  above  an 
itt)  he  found  himself  unable  to  erect  his  frame,  and  then 

Esred,  for  tlie  first  time,  that  he  had  been  unconscious- 
ning  forward  upon  llie  opposite  seat  on  his  elbmc, 
a  brawny  Scotchman  had  been   resting  his  elbow  in 
i'tloHow  of  his  back. 

inch  was  the  eloquence  which  forced  even  from  Francis 
Pey,  after  hearing  one  of  his  speeches  in  the  General  As- 
ab(y,  the  enlhnsiaslic  declaration  that  he  would  walk 
snty  miles  any  day  for  such  another  feast  of  eloquence 
Eis  mind"  says  Mr.  Turnbull,  "  was  on  fire  with  his  sub- 
t,and  transferred  itself  all  glowing  to  the  minds  of  his 
■bis.  For  the  time  being,  all  were  fused  into  one  great 
He,  by  the  resistless  might  of  his  burning  eloquence. 
Ihts  respect  Chalmers  has  been  thought  to  approach, 
par  than  any  other  man  of  modern  times,  the  style  and 
■  of  Demosthenes.  His  manner  had  a  torrent  vehem- 
m,  a  sea-like  swell  and  sweep,  a  hatmered  tramp  as  of 
rfes  rushing  to  deadly  conflict.  He  thundered  out  his 
^tic  periods,  as  if  winged  with  volleyed  lightning.  The 
taars  were  astonished,  awed,  carried  away,  lifted  up  as 
ibe  wingsof  the  wind,  and  borne  whithersoever  the  mas- 
lbl«th." 

The  la.«t  time  we  heard  Dr.  Chalmers  was  in  Edinburgh, 
laly,  1846,  when  wc  learned  that  he  was  to  hold  forth 
Ads  new  Missionary  congregation  at  the  West  Port. 
^  u  the  name  of  one  of  the  most  destitute  and  outcast 
■i  of  Edinburgh,  where  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
dOO  inhabitants,  who  are  said  never  to  attend  public  wor- 
fc,  reside.  Here  Dr.  Chalmers  made  the  last  application 
mis  "territorial  principle."  He  limited  himself  to  this 
Rie  district  which  he  split  up  into  sub-districts,  having 
^  B  Christian  agent  attached  to  it,  so  that  not  b  lane  or 
My  might  be  lelt  without  freqacnt  and  habitual  Tisita- 
VoL.  I.— No.  3.  9 
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tion,  By  ihis  "busy  inlernsil  Missionary  process"  he  had 
sDcceeded  in  collecting  inio  a  day  school  about  3(10  chil- 
dren under  male  and  leniale  teachers, — in  forminir  a  Sab- 
bath congregation  with  nearly  100  members  having  the 
the  usual  apparatus  of  Sabbath  Schools  and  prayer  meetings. 
And  for  the  erection  of  an  elee^ant  buildinf^,  includiag 
church  and  scliool  rooms,  he  had  succeeded  in  procurini; 
ample  subscriptions,  In  the  meantime,  however,  ho  occo- 
pied  a  part  of  the  very  biiildiiig  in  which  the  infamoas 
murderer  Burke  had  carried  on  his  infernal  operations.  I( 
was  with  ^reat  difficulty  we  found  ourwoy  ihrnuf^h  narrow 
and  most  filthy  passages  to  an  upper  room,  with  low  ceil- 
ings and  dingy  walls,  tilled  with  a  most  attentive  auditory 
gathered  from  the  humblest  classes  of  society.  Never  did 
the  preacher  seem  more  wonderful  than  as  he  stood  before 
that  assembly,  and  with  all  his  powerful  eloquence  denli 
out  to  them,  in  such  a  form  of  statement  and  illustration  he 
made  them  perfectly  intelligible  and  deeply  interesting, 
the  great  fundamental  trnths  of  the  Gospel.  And  nev«r 
was  the  inigluy  efficacy  of  his  genius  and  piety  more  clear- 
ly manifested  than  in  the  silent,  subdued,  earnest  and 
intelligent  appearance  of  his  delighted  congregation.  The 
minister  whom  he  had  associated  with  him  in  this  laboar 
of  love  was  present,  and  united  with  Dr.  Chalmers  in 
insisting  upon  one  of  the  two  divines  from  these  Southern 
Slates,  who  were  present,  occupying  the  pulpit  in  the  en. 
ning,  which  was  readily  done  by  the  Rev,  Dr.  Scott  of  Ne» 
Orleans. 

As  a  WRITER  Dr.  Chalmers  was  equally  remarkable; 
Hfl  is  like  no  other  writer.  His  style,  his  manner,  hii 
words,  his  plan  are  his  own.  He  had  unquestionably  many 
defects,  and  cannot  be  selected  as  a  model.  His  ideas  ab- 
sorb and  fill  his  soul,  and  the  only  end  aimed  at  in  hii 
language  is  the  communication  of  these  ideas  to  other 
minds  in  a  manner  so  clear  and  so  efiective,  as  not  only  to 
secure  their  lodgment,  but  to  impart  to  them  an  assimilatiof; 
and  creating  power.  This,  to  our  minds,  is  the  chief  chu- 
'  acteristic  of  Chalmers  as  a  writer.  Whatever  may  be  bit 
views,  he  is  sure  to  make  them  plain  and  impressive  to  hit 
reader,  who  is  like  a  besieged  castle  surrounded  byenemiei 
aod  inceaaatly  battered  with  the  minilwof  the  aMtilaDti. 
Tbe  tender  of  Dr.  Chalmera  cumot  aic^M  fioBi  fata  fin— 
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be  mast  front  his  onset  until  compelled  to  yield  a  glad  and 
willing  surrender  to  his  overpowerins^  ar^ment  and  his 
irresistible  illnstrations.  If  one  atttack  fails  to  unman  or 
sabsue,  another  is  forthwith  made  from  some  new  and  uu- 
looked  for  quarter.  If  one  dennonstration  is  insufficient  to 
produce  conviction,  another  follows  it.  And  if  the  wind 
and  tempe&t  of  his  lon^  sounding  arguments,  do  not  uncover 
the  prejudiced  and  cloaked  reader,  the  sunshine  of  his 
radiant  illustrations  will  gradually  melt  him  down.  To 
most  readers  there  is  in  the  style  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  especially 
in  his  more  energetic  passafi:es,  a  redundancy  of  words,  of 
illnstrations,  and  of  argument,  but  all  receive  the  fully 
elear,  and  perfect  comprehension  of  sonoe  new,  or  forgotten, 
or  misjudged  truth.  Other  writers  of  genius  seem  like  pearl- 
divers,  as  in  the  depth  of  ocean-thought  they  obscurely 
and  with  panting  breath  seek  their  gems  and  present  them 
atill  covered  with  hard  and  slimy  incnistations.  Chalmers, 
.  however,  gives  the  gem  itself,  separated  and  polished,  and 
appropriately  set  in  some  suitable  adornment.  Other  wri- 
ters of  genius  appear  like  cloud-capt  mountains  wrapt  in 
fog,  and  sublime  in  their  dim  and  half  discerned  obscurity ; 
but  Chalmers  claims  our  admiration  and  our  awe  by  the 
simple  majesty  of  his  Alpine  heights.  The  strength  of 
genius  is  best  displayed  in  its  sttggestive  power  over  other 
minds ;  and  for  ourselves,  we  must  confess  that  no  other 
writer— prose  or  poetical— has  had  the  same  power  as  Chal- 
mers to  stir  up  the  waters  of  our  soul  and  cause  them  to  flow 
out  in  full  and  easy  streams.  From  no  other  writer  have 
we  risen  so  disencumbered  of  the  style  and  manner  of  his 
thoughts;— so  prepared  according  to  our  ability  to  enter 
upon  a  work  of  intellectual  efibrt.  The  want  of  such  a 
stimulant  to  awaken  the  sensibilities  of  a  dormant  or  fa- 
tigued spirit  every  one  must  have  felt,  and  to  those  who 
have  not  made  the  experiment,  we  would  recommend  a 
preparatory  reading,  (and  if  aloud,  the  better,)  of  some 
pregnant  and  glowing  page  of  Dr.  Chalmers'  works. 

Nor  is  Dr.  Chalmers  less  wonderful  when  regarded  as  a 
PRACTITIONER.  He  was  not  only  a  great  commander,  but 
also  a  great  warrior.  He  was  not  only  a  Statesman,  but 
also  a  most  energetic  functionary.  He  was  not  only  a  no- 
ble Captain,  but  himself  able  on  occasion,  to  take  the  helm 
or  stand  by  the  ropes,  or  even  mount  the  topmast  beigbis 
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amid  the  fiercest  sweep  of  the  hurricane.  Tha  moial  ia* 
.fluence  of  Dr.  Chalmers  can  never  be  measured  by  the  scan 
of  human  observation.  To  appreciate  it  we  abodtd  int 
have  a  clear  perception  of  the  condition  of  the  church 
estaUisbment  in  Scotland  when  he  entered  it  and  when  be 
left  it;— the  tone  and  spirit  he  imparted  to  tbe  pulpit  in 
every  part  of  the  United  Kin^om ;  and  the  onward  swell 
of  a  pure,  a  simple,  a  living,  and  a  warm  hearted  minislqr 
to  which  be  gave  the  impulse  f — the  shame,  compunctiQ^ 
and  repentance  enkindled  by  his  appeals  in  tbe  hearts  sf 
many  a  worldly  patron  ; — the  gradual  increase  of  an  evta* 
gelical  minority  which  he  found  small,  faint,  and  buffiatta^ 
until  it  became  the  overwhelming  majority  in  every  Pn^ 
bytery  and  Synod,  and  in  the  General  Assembly  itself;— 
the  zeal  for  home  and  foreign  Missionary  labour  be  act 
agoing  and  fanned  into  an  undying  and  ever  brighteniag 
&ime ; — the  two  hundred  additional  Churches  for  tbe  poar 
and  neglected,  which,  by  dint  of  personal  journeys  aad 
laborious  toil,  preaching  and  begging,  he  himself  erected;— 
the  glorious  struggle  maintained  under  his  guidance  by  tha 
unprotected  church  against  principalities  and  powers  m 
high  places,  and  against  a  hireling  minority  within  the 
church  itself ; — and  the  still  more  glorious  triumph  of  a 
free  and  disfranchised  church,  when  in  the  face  of  aH  a^ 

Earent  inconsistency  and  of  all  earthly  endurance,  ooaih 
ining  in  his  person  the  separate  characters  of  Moses  and  ef 
Joshua,  he  led  forth  600  Ministers  with  their  elders  and 
people  from  an  Egyptian  bondage  and  planted  them  in  their 

*  See  an  article  in  the  London  Evangelical  Magazine  on  "  Tbe  Gbal* 
merian  Era  in  Theology."  "  It  is  unquestionable  uat  in  tbe  end  he  gave 
to  a  large  portion  of  the  rising  talent  of  his  natire  country  a  Theolocietl 
direction."  Prtutf's  Magaxint,  His  entrance  among  the  cdd  fonnuin 
of  moderate  Theology  in  the  university  of  St  Andrews  when  appoiattd 
professor,  is  thus  described  by  the  same  writer.  The  right  of  appomtmctt 
was  with  the  remaining  professors  of  the  United  College,  eight  in  nnmbcr; 
and  their  election  ol  Chalmers  was  certainly  the  most  dasldng  and  eoocfr 
trie  movement  that  had  been  ventured  upon  by  the  Senatus  Academical 
since  it  has  had  an  existence.  We  believe  that  people,  when  they  heaid 
of  it,  were  generally  inclined  to  conjecture  that  tne  thing  most  have  been 
gone  into  wnen  the  learned  body  were  hardly  in  their  sober  senses;  kill 
too  much  learning,  perhaps,  must  have  driven  them  suddenly  all  ma4. 
It  was  as  if  a  fleet  of  merchantmen,  with  highly  combustib/e  cargoes 
seeing  a  fire-ship  drifting  about,  instead  oi  keeping  as  lar  ont  of  ia  ihff 
aa  they  couki,  had  delibtratcly  set  about  towing  it  info  tha  midA  d 
them.    * 
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own  free  and  fruitful  Canaan/  And  when  we  shall  have 
iraoed  out  all  the  way  by  which  that  church  has  been  led 
from  step  to  step  in  its  onward  march  until  we  now  see  it 
with  its  726  churches  either  built  or  in  progress,!  its  hun- 
dred of  manses  and  school-houses  and  teachers ;  its  splendid 
College  buildingd,  apparatus  and  Library ;  its  sustentation 
fiind  supplying  a  nooderate  income  and  support  to  every 
pastor  ;t  its  extensive  missions ;  its  churches  which,  in  the 
midat  of  every  other  burden,  failed  not  one  of  them  during 
the  past  year  to  contribute  to  the  missionary  enterprises ; — 
when  we  have  fully  appreciated  these  moral  miracles  which 
he  achieved — then  may  we  estimate  the  Herculean  powers 
by  which  all  this  was  achieved  and  by  which  unity,  energy, 
and  vitality  were  communicated  to  every  partner  in  the 
mighty  undertaking.  So  that,  guided  by  his  wisdom  and 
impelled  by  his  energy,  they  have  "  performed  both  moral 
and  monetary  wonders  to  which  modem  history  supplies  no 
pamllel." 

Such  was  Dr.  Chalmers.  His  breadth  of  mind  was  com- 
mensurate to  his  breadth  of  shoulders  and  his  unequalled 
breadth  of  forehead.  He  was,  in  the  original  and  literal 
tense  of  the  word,  magnanimous.  Greatness  of  Soul 
was  perhaps  more  truly  than  any  other  trait  the  distinguish- 
ing characteristic  of  this  prince  of  divines. 

Of  this  characteristic  we  cannot  forbear  alluding  to  one 
or  two  exemplifications,  and  the  first  is  his  universal  chari- 
ty and  good  will.  "  He  was  the  most  loveable  of  all  living 
men,''  because  he  was  the  most  loving.  He  was  what  Car- 
lyle  calls  "a  true  man" — "a  man  of  great  soul  as  well  as 
<M  great  mind."  "  Wondrous  goodness  has  therefore  been 
termed  the  prime  feature  of  his  picture,"  and  it  was  in  "  his 
mighty  heart  he  most  surpassed  all  his  fellows."  Good  will 
lo  man  was  the  inscription  on  his  serene  and  benignant 

« <*  Wherever  Dr.  Chalmers  is,  there,"  said  Sir  George  Sinclair,  "  is  Uie 
Church  of  Scotland." 

fSee  Minates  of  Evidence  before  Parliament,  p.  136. 

i  The  Sustentation  Fund  was  established  and  presided  over  |it  first  by 
Dr.  Chalmers,  with  what  success  ever^  one  knows.  And  we  have  no 
dcmbt  but  that,  through  the  divine  blessing,  it  will  fully  realize  his  expec- 
tations, and  be  the  means  of  maintaining  and  spreading  a  preached  gospel 
ia  the  land.  The  Sustentation  Pond  is  one  or  Dr.  Chalmers'  great  lega- 
cies to  his  country,  and  it  behoves  us,  as  we  would  fulfil  our  du^  as  a 
Church  and  do  honour  to  his  memory,  vigorously  to  support  and  cMHili 
iL-^Oti  mnHOy  SUikmtfU  fir  Mf,  tS47. 
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countenence.    "Like  him  who  best  knew  what  was  m 
man,  but  was  so  bent  on  making  him  better,  that  the  kind* 
ness  of  his  errand  counteracted  the  keenness  of  his  intoitioOy 
and  filled  his  mouth  with  grracious  words — there  was  m 
much  inherent  warmth  in  his  temperament,  and  so  mneh 
of  heaven  imparted  kindliness  in  his  Christianity,  thai  love 
to  man  was  his  vital  air,  and  good  offices  to  man  his  daily 
bread."    ^  With  magfnetic  alertness  all  that  was  Christiaa 
in  himself  darted  forth  to  all  that  was  Christian  in  another." 
He  had  reduced  the  gospel  to  its  system,  and  that  system  to 
its  elements,  and  where  he  could  find  these  he  was  at  ones 
prepared  to  recognize  the  valid  title  to  the  Christian  clutf- 
acter  and  to  the  Christian's  love.    He  had  accnrately  distin- 
guished the  fundamentals  of  Theology  as  a  ststrm  op 
GRACE  and  as  an  everlasting  covenant,  and  the  fundament- 
als of  that  scheme  as  a  plan  of  practical  and  pkrbov- 
AL  SALVATION.    Hc  had  "  walked  about  Zion,  and  marked 
well  those  bulwarks"  which  guard  the  outposts  of  organ- 
ized Christianity,  and  the  principles  which  constitute  true 
church-manship,  as  well  as  those  which  enter  into  the 
essence  of  a  living,  active,  and  devoted  piety.     Without 
limiting,  or  in  any  degree  curtailing,  the  platform  of  sound 
and  orthodox  Calvinism,   he  had  extended  to  its  utmoit 
limits  the  platform  of  Christian  evangelism  and  of  Christian 
brotherhood.    Tenacious  of  all  truth,  he  was  equally  tena- 
cious of  all  peace.    The  champion  of  controvert^  and 
condemned  dogmas,  he  was  also  the  mightiest  defender  of 
evangelical  union,  intercommunion  and  cooperation.    Love 
to  Christians  of  every  evangelical  denomination  was  with 
him  as  much  a  passion  as  a  principle.     It  was  the  easv, 
natural,  and  invariable  outgoing  of  his  soul.     It  was  devel- 
oped in  kind  actions  as  well  as  in  kind  words.     What  in 
other  Christians  is  the  dictate  of  conviction  and  the  result  of 
a  deep  sense  of  obligation,  was  in  him  the  instinct  of  hissp^ 
ritual  nature;  what  others  feel  that  they  ought  to  do  and  moit 
do  in  consistency  with  the  principles  they  confess,  he  che^ 
ished  from  the  intuitive  impulse  of  a  Catholic  spirit.    And 
he   has  lefl  behind   him   living  monuments  of  this  true 
philanthropic  spirit,  in  the  enlarged  liberality  of  the  free 
church  of  Scotland ;  in  the  North  British  Review  quorum 
magna  parsfuit  and  which  is  based  upon  the  platform 
of  evangelic  uhristian  literature ;  and  in  the  very  last  paper 
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lie  dftiw  lip  coiuainiiig  a  plan  for  ualional  educalion,  which 
iniffhl  harmonize  all  religions  parties. 

BiU  to  onr  minds  n  more  striking  exempliScniion  of  Dr. 
Cfinliners'breadrh  of  soul  and  comprehensiveness  of  spirit  is 
givwn  in  his  noble  vindioalion  of  rhis  country,  and  especi- 
ally of  its  Southern  Stales,  against  the  fnrions  fanaticism  of 
popular  and  ecclesiastical  abolition  outcry,  In  lis  investi- 
gation of  irnth,  the  human  mind  is  easily  warped  by  self- 
interest  and  prejudice,  and  by  asuperficial,  partial  exhibition 
of  [he  real  facts  in  the  case.  This  is,  in  an  especial  man- 
ner, true  where  the  subject  of  investigation  is  one  rt>tnot« 
from  the  immediate  interest  of  (he  inquirer;  still  more 
where  it  is  associated  with  a  people  towards  whom  there 
may  exist  feelinjifs  of  national  jealousy;  —  and  still  more 
when  one  view  of  the  subject  has,  for  these  and  other  rea- 
sons, become  the  watchword  of  popular  excitement.  Now 
just  such  to  a  British  mind  is  the  subject  of  American  Sla- 
very. It  is  enveloped  in  the  misis  of  iffuorani  prejudice 
and  national  pride.  It  is  confonndi.'d  with  British  Colonial 
Slavery,  from  which,  however,  in  all  its  essential  relations, 
it  is  entirely  and  manifestly  different.  Its  real  character  is 
unknown.  No  distinction  is  made  between  the  civil  condi- 
tion of  slavery  in  itself  considered,  and  every  exiatinp  law, 
custom  and  habit  which  may  have  g^rown  up  under  it,  atid 
every  case  of  crnelly  and  hardship  which  may  occnr  in 
connection  with  it.  To  have  a  le?al  ri^ht  to  the  life-servi- 
ces of  men,  who  are  of  course  to  be  used  and  employed  as 
men, — is  confounded  with  an  ahsoluie  ri^ht  claimed  and 
enforced,  to  the  body,  soul,  and  spirit  of  every  slave,  to  have 
and  to  use  them  for  the  mere  convenience  and  interest  of  the 
owner.  And  the  guilt  which  ought  properly  to  attach  to 
an  unchristian  abuse  of  this  ri^ht  of  service  is  most  wrong- 
fully and  sinfully  attributed  to  Ihe  legal  claim  and  to  the 
social  condition  by  which  such  service  is  held, 

The  difficulties  therefore  in  the  way  of  a  British  mind  in 
(rtrming  a  correct  judgment  on  the  subject  of  Americati 
Slavery  are  almost  insurmountable.  And  hence  we  find 
that  the  most  pure  and  lofty  spirits  are  found  incapable  of 
resisting  the  pressure  of  opinion,  and  are  willing  to  sustain 
their  influence  at  home  by  joining  in  the  outcry  against 
their  brethren  abroad.  In  their  position  nothing  is  easier 
Ihan  with  the  help  of  false  maxims  and  one-sided  represen- 
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tatious,  and  a  reference  to  tiviir  own  civil  polity,  to  fpanio 
•an  ar&^timent  against  their  American  brethren  apparently 
irresistible,  and  thns  to  (jfive  conscience  the  opportunity  <u 
throwing  its  sacred  influence  around  the  otherwise  anpar- 
donable  and  nide  severity  of  their  hard  and  ungodly  speech* 
es;  and  to  be  able  to  make  allowances  for  this  state  of 
things,  an(l  to  regard  with  charity  the  opinions  entertained 
and  expressed,  concerning  Christian  nrx^n  and  Chrisliao 
churches  by  the  generality  even  of  Britisti  Christiaos,  one 
must  have  beeq  himself  immersed  in  the  same  mist  of  pro- 
judice. 

It  was,  however,  through  all  this  fog  and  smoke  the  lofty 
mind  of  Chalmers  was  enabled  to  send  its  penetratiog 
glance,  and  to  form,  to  a  great  extent,  a  correct  Christiaa 
andphilosophicai  estimate  of  this  grave  question. 

With  all  his  econonuc  objections  to  slavery,  as  a  system 
of  state  policy,  and  social  life ;  with  his  deep  convictioiis 
that  it  exposed  its  subjects  to  greater  evils  than  other  sy»> 
terns ;  and  with  his  most  sanguine  expectations  of  its  ulti- 
mate annihilation;  —  while,  we  say — as  was  to  be  expect- 
ed from  his  position — Dr.  Chalmers  cherished  these  views 
— he,  nevertheless,  saw  clearly  the  fundamental  errors  on 
which  abolitionism  is  based.  That  slavery,  in  itself  om^ 
Mered,  is  a  necessary  and  heinous  sin — that  it  ought 
therefore,  to  exclude  those  who  live  under  its  system,  ami 
sustain  the  relation  of  master,  from  the  communion  <^  oCh« 
er  churches,  and  from  all  claim  to  the  character  of  Chris- 
tians and  Christian  churches  themselves;  and  that  this 
system,  J)eing  essentially  sinful,  ought  at  once,  and  at  aU  haz- 
ards, to  be  done  away;  these  positions, which  are  the  axxK 
matic  data  of  the  abolitionists, — were  the  subjects  of  most 
unqualified  condemnation  by  Dr.  Chalmers.  With  die 
holders  of  them — as  he  energetically  assured  us — he  had 
no  sympathy,  and  in  their  proceedings  he  had  no  confi- 
dence. Their  principles  he  regarded  as  fanatical  and  vi- 
sionary, and  their  conduct  as  foolish,  suicidal,  and  disas- 
trous. Sin  was  contracted,  in  his  opinion,  not  by  holding 
the  civil  relation  of  a  slave-holder,  but  by  abusing  that  »•  • 
lation  to  the  commission  of  sin,  or  the  omission  of  duty. 
And  "the  business  of  Christianity,"  he  regarded  as  having 
to  do,  not  with  civil  or  political  institutions,  (as  slavery  wih 
qxmHaoMr  i^)  but  with  persons  and  with  ftoMMiionl  to- 
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stitutions,  and  that  the  object  of  these  last  is  to  operate  direct- 
ly and  proximately  with  the  most  wholesome  effect  upon 
the  consciences  and  character  of  persons.  At  our  own  re- 
quest, he  put  these  sentiments  in  writing,  and  sent  them  to 
us,  to  be  made  use  of  as  we  desired,  in  the  following  letter, 
which  we  give  entire : 

"Edin,  25th  SepU  1844. 

"  My  Dear  Sir — I  do  not  need  to  assure  you  how  little 
I  sympathize  with  those  who — because  slavery  happens  to 
prevail  in  the  Southern  States  of  America — ^ould  unchris- 
tianize  that  whole  region ;  and  who  even  carry  their  extrav- 
agance so  far  as  to  afiinnthat,  so  long  as  it  subsists,  no  fel- 
lowship Qr  interchange  of  good  offices  should  take  place 
with  its  churches,  or  its  ministers.  , 

"As  a  friend  to  the  universal  virtue  and  liberty«f  man- 
kind, I  rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  those  days  when  slavery 
shall  be  banished  from  the  face  of  the  earth ;  but  most  as- 
suredly the  wholesale  style  of  excommunication,  contended" 
for  by  some,  is  not  the  way  to  hasten  forward  this  blissful 
consummation. 

"  Few  things  would  afford  me  greater  satisfaction  than 
to  hear  of  a  commencement  in  your  country,  of  that  pro- 
cess, by  which  the  labor  of  freemen  might  be  substituted 
tor  that  of  slaves.  As  I  mentioned  to  you,  I  was  exceed- 
ingly struck,  so  far  back  as  twenty-five  years  ago,  by  the 
description  of  such  a  process  in  Humbolt's  Travelf  through 
Spanish  South  America.  This  was  long  anterior  to  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  British  Colonies ;  and  such  was 
the  confidence  [  then  felt  in  its  efficacy,  fliat  I  ventured  to 
draw  out  a  sketch  of  the  Spanish  plan  which,  if  adopted 
at  the  time,  might  have  ensured  a  far  safer  and  even  earlier 
emancipation  than  took  place  afterwards.  You  will  find 
my  account  of  it  in  the  twelfth  volume  of  my  works,  firom 
page  395  and  onwards. 

"I  have  no^  been  able  to  engage  in  any  sort  of  public 
business  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with  you,  but 
I  observe  that  in  our  Assembly's  Commission,  a  few  weeks 
back,  the  subject  of  American  slavery  was  entertained.  I 
da  hope  that  the  Resolutions  which  they  have  adopted  will 
prove  satis&ctory. 

"  I  feel  it  a  great  acquisition  that  I  have  made  your  ac- 
quaintance.   y9«  owe  you  much,  and  I  truit  fhe  ministeTS 
Vol.  I.— Ndt  3.  10 
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of  the  Free  Church  of  Scodand  will  ever  entertain  a  grata- 
ful  sense  of  your  able  and  disinterested  services. 
"  Do  believe  me,  my  dear  sir. 

"  Yours  most  respectfully  and  truly, 

"Thomas  Chalmsrs. 

"  To  Rev. . 

"N.  B. — I  shall  be  happy  at  all  times  to  hear  from  you.* 

The  publication  of  this  letter  led  to  a  demand  made  up 
on  Dr.  Chalmers  by  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  of  Edinbui^^hi 
for  a  disclaimer  of  the  letter  or  a  fuller  expression  of  opm- 
ion.  This  he  gave  in  a  letter  on  American  slave-holding, 
of  which  a  copy  lies  before  us  issued  by  the  Belfast  An- 
ti-Slavery Committee,  with  their  violent  commelits  upon 
it.  From  this  correspondence  also  arose  that  fierce  onset 
made  upon  the  Free  Church  by  tlie  combined  abolition  fih 
naticism  of  Scotland ;  and  against  which  Dr.  Cuuningham 
has  so  nobly  presented  the  irresistible  shield  of  chiutian 
truth  and  charity. 

In  this  letter  Dr.  Chalmers,  repeating  the  sentiments  al- 
ready quoted,  says,  "  Our  understanding  of  Christianity  is, 
that  it  deals  not  with  civil  or  political  institutions,  but  that 
it  ^deals  with  persons  and  witli  ecclesiastical  instituti(m 
and  that  tlie  object  of  these  last  is  to  operate  directly  and 
proximately  with  the  most  wholesome  effect  on  the  con- 
sciences and  the  character  of  persons.  In  conformity  with 
tliis  view,  a  purely  and  rightly  administered  church  will 
exclude  from  the  ordinances  not  any  man,  as  a  slavi- 
HOLOER,  but  eve^y  man,  whether  slave-holder  or  not,  ai 
licentious,  as  intemperate,  as  dishonest.  Slavery,  like  wv, 
is  a  great  evil — but  as  it  does  not  follow  that  a  slave-hcM- 
er  cannot  be  a  Christian,  neither  does  it  follow  that  there 
may  not  be  a  Christian  slave-holder."  *  *  *  « It  holds 
experimen tall ytnie  that  within  its  limits''    *    ♦    •    «xhi 

MOST    exalted   specimens    OF    PIETY  AND   WORTH  ARE 

TO  BE  FOUND."  *  »  *  «  Neither  war  nor  slavery  is  in- 
compatible with  the  personal  Christianity  of  those  who 
have  actually  and  personally  to  do  with  them.  Distinction 
ought  to  be  made  between  the  character  of  a  system  and 
the  character  of  the  persons  whom  circumstances  have  im- 
plicated therewith.  We  hope  that  our  free  Church  will 
never  devix^  tb  the  right  or  the  laft  fironn  the  path  of  on- 
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doubted  principles.  But  we  favpe  on  the  other  hand  that 
she  will  not  be  frightened  from  her  propriety,  or  forced  by 
clamor  of  any  sort  to  outrun  her  own  conviction,  so  as  to 
adopt,  at  the  bidding  of  other  parties,  a  new  and  facti- 
tious PRINCIPLE  of  administration,  for  which  she  can  see 
no  authority  in  scripture  and  of  which  she  can  gather  no 
trace  in  the  history  or  practice  of  the  churches  in  Apostolic 
times.  But  I  must  repeat  my  conviction,  that  slavery  will 
be  not  at  all  shaken, — it  will  be  strengthened  and 
STAND  ITS  GROUND,  if  assailed  through  the  medium  of 
that  most  questionable  and  ambiguous  principle  which  the 
abolitionists  are  now  laboring  to  force  upon  our  acceptance, 
even  that  slave-holding  is  in  itself  a  ground  of  exclusion 
firarni  the  Christian  sacraments.  Not  only  is  there  a  wrong 
PRINCIPLE  involved  in  the  demands  which  these  abolition- 
ists now  make  on  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  it  is  hurt- 
PUL  IN  EFFECT.  Should  vte  concede  to  their  demands, 
then,  speaking  in  the  terms  of  our  opinion,  we  incur  the  dis- 
credit (and  in  proportion  to  that  discredit  we  damage  our 
usefulness  as  a  church,)  of  having  given  in, — and  at  the 
bidding  of  another  party — to  a  factitious  and  new 

PRINCIPLE,  WHICH  NOT  ONLY  WANTS,  BUT  WHICH 
CONTRAVENES  THE  AUTHORITY  OF  SCRIPTURE  AND  OF 
APOSTOLIC  EXAMPLE,  AND  INDEED  HAS  ONLY  BEEN 
HEARD  OF  IN  CHRISTENDOM  WITHIN  THESE  FEW  YEARS, 
l8  IP  GOTTEN  UP  FOR  AN  OCCASION,  INSTEAD  OF  BEING 
IIRAWN  PROM  THE  REPOSITORIES  OF  THAT  TRUTH 
WHICH  IS  IMMUTABLE  AND  ETERNAL  —  EVEN  THE  PRIN- 
CIPLE THAT  NO  SLAVE-HOLDER  SHOUIO)  BE  ADMITTED 
TO  A  PARTICIPATION   IN   THE  CHRISTIAN  SACRAMENTS." 

And  in  concluding  this  letter.  Dr.  Chalmers  says,* — "We 
admire  the  practical  wisdom  of  the  American  Board  in  the 
d^iverance  which  they  have  come  to  and  in  which  they 
state,  '  that  the  Board  was  established  and  incorporated  for 
the  express  purpose  of  propagating  the  gospel  m  heathen 
lands,  by  supporting  missionaries  and  diffusing  the  knoV- 
ledge  of  the  scriptures; — that  the  Board  had  confined 
diemselves  to  this  one  great  object ; — and  that  a  regard  to 
our  sacred  trust  requires  us  to  pursue  this  object  with  undi- 
minished zeal,  and  not  to  turn  aside  from  it  or  mix  any  oth- 

*  See  similar  langaase  in  his  pamphlet  on  the  Evangelical  AUiaaoe. 
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er  concerns  with  it  And  wc  still  think  that  the  Lord  of 
missions  and  the  Saviour  of  the  world  will  approve  of  this 
deliberate  purpose  of  ours  and  this  course  of  action,  and 
would  frown  upon  us  if  we  depart  from  it.' " 

Such  were  the  views  of  Dr.  Chalmers  on  this  most  deli- 
cate and  difficult  question ;  and  greatly  do  we  rejoice  that 
the  man  who  was  regarded  by  the  imited  voice  of  the  Free 
Church  as  most  competent  to  fill  the  Chair  of  Dr.  Chal- 
mers and  to  wield  its  mighty  influence,  has  adopted  both 
the  principles  and  the  spirit  of  his  great  predecessor  on  this 
subject,  and  that  with  his  mantle  of  honor^  Dr.  Cunning- 
ham has  received  from  above  many  of  his  gifts  and  graces. 
We  rejoice  that  there  is  a  Cunningham  ready  to  stand  in 
the  place  and  maintain  the  principles  of  the  iUustrioiu 
Chalmers,  and  to  confront  elot^uejice,  ribaldry,  and  popu- 
larity, in  sustaining  right  agauist  might,  mercy  agaiaflt 
acrimony,  truth  against  misrepresentation,  and  the  cause  of 
the  stranger  and  defenceless  against  their  slanderous  and 
unjust  judges.  Sure  wc  are  that  in  the  plaudits  of  an  ap- 
proving conscience,  the  admiration  of  the  candid  and  im- 
partial, and  the  love  and  gratitude  of  the  whole  American 
Zion,  he  will  be  amply  remunerated  for  the  loss  of  that  flat- 
tery which  might  have  echoed  round  hinx,  as  it  does  round 
others,  had  he  sacrificed  to  the  interests  of  party  what  he 
qwed  to  the  interests  of  mankind  and  to  the  glory  of  God 

But  we  proceed  to  remark,  that  in  Dr.  Chalmers  we  have 

AN  ILLUSTRIOUS  EXEMPLIFICATION  OF   THE    SOVEREIGN- 
TY AND  TRANSFORMING  EFFICACY  OF  DIVINE  GRACE,  and 

a  triumphant  demonstration  of  the  truth  that  the  Gospel  is 
the  power  of  God. 

Just  think  of  a  planetary  orb  rushing  forward  in  its 
course  at  the  rate  of  thousands  of  miles  per  second,  and  at 
the  same  time  while  propelled  by  the  irresistible  law  of  mo- 
tion, held  fast  in  its  course  by  the  equal  powers  of  centri- 
fugal and  centripetal  attraction — suppose,  we  say,  this 
immense  body  all  at  once,  and  without  any  convulsive 
movement,  turned  round  in  its  orbit,  and  wheeling  with 
even  accelerated  si)ced  in  a  directly  opposite  directicm. 
When  you  have  conceived  this,  then  you  will  be  prepared 
to  appreciate  the  nature  and  extent  of  that  change  which 
took  place  in  Dr.  Chalmers  when  by  the  grace  ot  God,  si- 
lently but  irresistibly  working  in  his  heart,  he  was  brought 
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Id  a  pause  in  the  race  of  ambition  and  self-indulgent  spec- 
ulation, and  led  to  consecrate  to  the  service  and  glory  of 
that  divine  Redeemer  of  whom  he  had  previously  such  life- 
less and  inadequate  •conceptions,  bis  body,  soul,  and  spirit 
as  a  living,  a  reasonable,  and  a  most  willing  sacrifice. 

His  path  was  as  a  comet  in  the  heavens ;  r 

He  through  the  fields  of  science  swept  along, 
His  orbit  all  his  own,  till  far  beyond 
The  eaze  of  common  men,  led  by  the  power 
Of  Heaven's  attractiveness,  his  smitten  heart — 
Smitten  with  dying  love— received  new  stores 
Of  truth  and  joy,  and  holiness  and  peace. 

We  cannot  realize  the  change  in  Dr.  Chalmers,  better 
than  by  perusing  the  following  extract  from  his  first  publi- 
cation,— long  since  out  of  print — in  which  he  repelled  the 
opinion  of  Professor  Playfair,  that  clergymen  had  not  time 
Id  become  adepts  in  science.*  It  is  plain  from  the  whole 
tone  and  bearing  of  this  first  pamphlet  that  when  it  was 
written  and  published  Chalmers  had  no  notion  that  any 
distinction  he  might  attain  to  in  the  world  would  ever  be 
derived  from,  or  connected  with  his  clerical  character.  He 
insists,  almost  in  so  many  words,  upon  his  profession  being 
considered  as  a  mere  accident,  or  at  any  rate  as  a  circum- 
stance of  no  more  importance  than  the  colour  of  his  ooat. 
"  Clergymen,"  he  goes  on  to  contend,  "  are  not  accountable 
for  being  clergymen :  the  choice  of  their  profession  often 
d€»pends  on  the  most  accidental  circumstances,  a  whim  of 
in&ncy  or  the  most  capricious  destination  of  parents."  He 
therefore  speaks  of  his  being  a  clergyman  as  a  misfortune, 
indignantly  deprecating  and  protesting  against  the  cruelty 
of  people  looking  down  upon  him  for  what  he  cannot  help. 
His  estimate  of  the  work  and  duty  of  the  ministry  at  that 
period  will  be  evident  from  the  following  quotation  : 

****The  author  of  this  pamphlet,' — Chalmers  here  writes 
with  the  honesty  and  intrepidity  which  were  part  of  his  be- 
ing,— *  the  author  of  this  pamphlet  can  assert  from  what  to 

•  For  this  information  see  Eraser's  Magazine.  The  same  facts  are  at- 
tribated  to  the  Rev.  J.  McKenzie,  in  the  Visitor  or  Monthly  Instructor, 
published  by  the  London  Tract  Society,  for  October,  1847,  p.  364-5.  Mr. 
McKenzie  says  that  on  the  above  occasion  Dr.  Chalmers  was  himself  the 
candidate  for  the  Chair  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
and  that  it  was  in  reference  to  him  Playfair  made  his  repreitntaUMit  to 
the  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh. 
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him  is  the  highest  of  all  authority,  the  authority  of  his  own 
experience,  that^  after  the  satisfactory  discharge  of  his  par- 
ish duties,  a  minister  may  enjoy  five  days  in  the  week  at 
uninterrupted  leisure,  for  the  prosecution  of  any  science  in 
which  his  taste  may  dispose  him  to  enga^.  In  as  far, 
then,  as  the  command  of  time  is  concerned,  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  a  situation  in  the  country  more  favorable  to  the 
free  and  uninterrupted  exercises  of  the  understanding.  Mr. 
Playfair  may  smile  contempt  when  I  say  that  a  clergyman 
is  more  favorably  situated  for  the  successful  prosecution  of 
the  mathematics  than  a  mathematical  professor.  For  one 
half  of  the  year  the  professor  has  three  different  classes  to 
attend  to,  and  we  apprehend  that  the  fatigues  and  the  pre- 
parations of  teaching  will  be  found  to  leave  little  time  and 
less  energy  for  those  higher  exercises  of  his  mind  which 
are  to  add  to  the  stock  of  his  information,  and  to  raise  him 
above  the  level  of  liis  present  acquirements/  A  minister 
has  five  days  in  the  week  for  his  own  free  and  independent 
exertions.' 

''And  then  he  expatiates  for  a  couple  of  pages  more  upon 
the  'almost  no  consumption  of  intellectual  effort'  which 
there  is  in  the  peculiar  employments  of  a  parish  minister." 

Subsequently  to  this  period  Dr.  Chalmers  was  so  fiur 
smitten  with  the  warlike  spirit  that  prevailed  as  to  enrol 
in  a  volunteer  corps,  and  a  very  curious  anecdote  is  told  of 
the  astonishment  created  on  one  occasion,  by  his  rapid 
transition  from  his  clerical  to  his  military  character,  on  a 
Sabbath  day. 

Such  was  Chalmers  in  his  spiritual  character  at  the  age 
of  twenty-five,  and  as  the  minister  of  Kilmany. 

Twenty  years  after  this,  when  at  the  height  of  his  influ- 
ence as  an  evangelical  leader,  he  was  twitted  in  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly  with  a  reference  to  his  former  views  and  hab- 
its. "  It  was,"  says  Mr.  Mackenzie,  "  in  a  debate  on  the 
question  of  pluralities,  or  unions  of  a  pastoral  charge  with 
an  academical  chair,  in  the  General  Assembly  of  May, 
1825,  in  which  Dr.  Chalmers  warmly  espoused  the  nega- 
tive side,  that  a  clergyman  of  the  opposite  party,  in  order 
to  convict  him  of  inconsistency,  charged  him  with  the  au- 
thorship of  this  pamphlet,  and  quoted  the  above,  along  widi 
other  sentences  from  it  Every  eye  in  the  crowded  houM 
and  overflowing  gallery  was  fixed  upon  Dr.  Chalmers^  who 
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sat  unmoved  till  his  assailant  had  concluded  his  harangue. 
As  soon  as  he  had  ended,  he  arose  and  for  a  few  moments 
the  silence  or  intense  expectation  suspended  the  gazing  au- 
dience. In  his  reply,  which  was  instant  and  overwhelm- 
ing, Dr.  Chalmers  acknowledged  that  it  was  his  own  pro- 
duction ;  and  after  explaining  the  circumstances  which  had 
ccdled  it  forth,  he  said  in  reference  to  the  sentiment  therein 
expressed,  ''Alas !  sir,  so  I  thought  in  my  ignorance  and 
pride.  I  have  now  no  reserve  in  declaring  that  the  senti- 
ment was  wrong,  and  that  in  giving  utterance  to  it  I  pen- 
ned what  was  most  outrageously  wrong.  Strangely  blind- 
ed that  I  was !  What,  sir,  is  the  object  of  mathematical 
science  ?  Magnitude,  and  the  proportions  of  magnitude. 
But,  then,  sir,  I  had  forgotten  two  magnitudes.  I  thought 
not  of  the  littleness  of  time,  I  recklessly  thought  not  of  the 
greatness  of  eternity !"  e 

"  It  was,"  says  tlie  writer  in  Eraser's  Magazine,  "humbly 
yet  proudly  spoken,  for  the  speaker  felt,  while  the  words 
fell  firom  his  lips,  that  he  was  acquitting  himself  nobly,  and 
lifting  himself  to  an  immeasurable  height,  even  while  thus 
assuming  the  tone  and  attitude  of  sorrow  and  self-condem- 
nation, above  his  humiliated  assailant.  We  never  witness- 
ed any  effect  of  eloquence  like  that  produced  by  those  few 
solemn  sentences,  thus  firmly  and  aignifiedly  pronounced, 
in  circumstances  that  would  have  covered  most  men  with 
abashment  and  confusion.  They  were  followed  by  an  uni- 
versal storm  of  applause,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  ashamed 
and  mortified  blunderer,  whose  vulgar  abuse  had  been  so 
manfully  encountered  and  so  splendidly  repelled,  endeav- 
ored in  vain  to  make  himself  heard,  even  in  apology  for  his 
luckless  onset.  His  voice,  repeatedly  raised,  was  as  often 
drowned  in  an  outcry  of  aversion  and  disgust" 

Surely  therefore  when  we  "  look  on  this  picture  and  on 
that,'' — when  we  contemplate  Dr.  Chalmers  as  he  was  and 
as  he  became — we  are  not  extravagant  hi  saying  that  it  is 
only  in  the  Apostle  Paul  we  find  a  case  perfectly  analo- 

S>us.  Both  in  their  unconverted  state  were  exemplary  in 
eir  personal  morality — hi  their  attention  to  all  the  out- 
ward services  of  religion — and  in  their  laborious  and  zeal- 
ous discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  ministry,  so  far  as  it 
bears  upon  the  moralities  of  life — and  bodi  were,  by  an 
act  of  firoe,  sovexeign,  and  omnipotent  grace,  le^  to  Uie  spir- 
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itual  comprehension  of  saving  truth  and  to  the  adoring 
worship  of  "  the  Lord  their  Righteousness.'^ 

The  circumstances  connected  with  his  conversion  are 
thus  given  by  Mr.  Mackenzie :  ''About  the  year  1809  he 
was  engaged  in  writing  the  article  'Christianity,'  for  Brew- 
ster's '  Edinburgh  Encyclopeedia,'  and  it  was  in  the  course 
of  his  studies  connected  with  that  work,  his  perusal  of  the 
lives  of  the  primitive  Christians,  but  more  especially  of 
Wilberforce's  '  Practical  View,'  that  he  began  to  perceive 
that  the  religion  of  Christ  was  something  very  different 
from  what  he  had  hitherto  imagined.  When  in  this  transi- 
tion state,  he  fell  into  a  severe  illness  which,  under  God, 
was  the  means,  along  with  the  counsels  of  a  pious  dissent- 
ing minister  who  visited  him  on  his  sick-bed,  of  consum- 
mating the  blessed  change;  and  great  was  the  surprise  and 
joy  of  many,  when  on  re-appearing  in  his  pulpit,  he  boldly 
avowed  his  previous  ignorance,  and  preached  the  doctrine 
he  had  once  despised." 

When  thus  experimentally  acquainted  with  this  "  great 
salvation"  it  became  to  him,  what  it  did  to  the  Apostle  Paul, 
his  theme,  his  triumph,  and  his  joy.  His  previous  glory  he 
counted  but  shame,  his  attainments  dross,  and  his  know- 
ledge vanity.  He  now  knew  "nothing  among  men  but  Je- 
sus Christ  and  him  crucified."  He  "  gloried  only  in  the 
cross,"  and  "this  one  thing  he  did" — "he  lived  not  imto 
himself  but  unto  Him  who  died  for  him,"  and  who  had 
"  called  him  by  his  grace." 

The  transformation  thus  effected  was  as  conspicuous  to 
others,  as  it  was  clear  and  undoubted  to  himself.  He  be- 
came a  new  creature,  and  both  in  his  doctrine,  convert 
sation,  and  conduct  s^ave  manifest  proof  to  all  around  him 
that  he  testified  to  the  thin^rs  which  he  had  both  seen  and 
felt.  His  own  reference  to  this  change  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  passages  of  his  works,  eminently  illustrative  of  his 
bold  and  fearless  spirit,  and  a  noble  testimony  to  the  efficacy 
of  the  gospel  as  the  only  efficient  moral  reo^enerator  of 
society.     This  will  be  found  in  his  "Farewell  Address  to 

♦  This  analogy  has,  I  since  find,  presented  itself  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lo- 
thian^! St.  Amlrews,  in  his  sketch  of  Dr.  Chalmers'  life.  See  the  Chrif- 
tian  Witness,  London,  August,  1847.  "  There  was,"  say*  he,  and  ke 
speaks  from  mach  personal  knowledge.  "  a  striking  similarity 
(b«  characters  qf  the  Apostle  Paul  and  the  lata  Dr.  Chalmers. ' 
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the  inhabitants  of  Kilmany,"  which  contains^  a  beautiful 
summary  of  his  future  pulpit  ministrations.  ^  And  here, 
says  he,  I  cannot  but  record  the  eflect  of  an  actual  though 
nndesig^ned  experiment,  which  I  prosecuted  upwards  oi 
twelve  years  amon^t  you.  For  the  greater  part  of  that  time 
I  could  expatiate  on  the  meanness  of  dishonesty,  on  the 
▼illany  of  falsehood,  on  the  despicable  arts  of  calumny — 
in  a  word,  on  all  those  deforanties  of  character,  which  awa- 
ken the  natural  indignation  of  the  human  heart  against 
the  pests  and  disturbers  of  society.  Now  could  I,  upon  the 
strength  of  these  warm  expostulations,  have  got  the  thief 
to  give  up  his  stealing,  and  the  evil  speaker  his  censorious- 
ness,  and  the  liar  his  deviations  from  truth,  I  should  have 
felt  all  the  repose  of  one  who  had  gotten  his  ultimate  object 
"It  never  occurred  to  me  that  all  this  might  have  been 
done,  and  yet  every  soul  of  every  hearer  have  remained  in 
fiill  alienation  from  God  ;  and  that  even  could  I  have  estab- 
lished in  the  bosom  of  one  who  stole  such  a  principle  of 
abhorrence  at  the  meanness  of  dishonesty  that  he  was  pre- 
▼ailed  upon  to  steal  no  more,  he  might  still  have  retained  a 
heart  as  completely  unturned  to  G^,  and  as  totally  unpos^ 
sessed  of  a  principle  of  love  to  Him  as  before.  In  a  word, 
though  I  might  have  made  him  a  more  upright  and  honor- 
able man,  I  might  have  left  him  as  destitute  of  the  essence 
of  religious  principle  as  ever.  But  the  interesting  fact  is 
that  during  the  whole  of  that  period  in  which  I  made  no  at- 
tempt against  the  natural  enmity  of  the  mind  to  God,  while  I 
was  inattentive  to  the  way  in  which  this  enmity  is  dissolved, 
even  by  the  free  offer  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  believing 
acceptance  on  the  other,  of  the  gospel  salvation ;  while 
Christ,  through  whose  blood  the  sinner,  who  by  nature 
stands  afar  off,  is  brought  near  to  the  Heavenly  Lawgiver 
whom  he  has  offended,  was  scarcely  ever  spoken  of,  or 
spoken  of  in  such  a  way  as  stripped  him  of  all  the  impor- 
tance of  his  character  and  offices,  even  at  this  time  I  cer- 
tainly did  press  the  reformations  of  honour,  and  truth,  and 
integrity,  among  my  people ;  but  I  never  even  heard  of  any 
snch  reformations  being  effected  amongst  them.  If  there 
was  anything  at  all  brought  about  in  this  way,  it  was  more 
than  I  ever  got  any  account  of.  I  am  not  sensible  that  all 
the  Tehemence  with  which  I  urged  the  virtues  and  the  pro- 
prieties of  social  life  had  the  weight  of  a  feather  on  the 
YoL.  I.— No.  3.  11 
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habits  of  my  parishioners.  And  it  was  not  till  I  got  in- 
pressed  with  the  utter  alienation  of  the  heart  in  its  desim 
and  affections  from  God,  it  was  not  till  reconciliatioD  to 
Him  became  the  distinct  and  the  prominent  object  of  oif 
ministerial  exertions;  it  was  not  till  I  took  the  scriptanl 
way  of  laying  the  method  of  reconciliation  before  them;  it 
was  not  till  the  free  offer  of  forgiveness  throufifh  the  bloof 
of  Christ  was  urged  upon  their  acceptance,  and  the  Edlj 
Spirit  given  through  the  channel  of  Christ's  mediatorship 
to  all  who  ask  him,  was  set  before  them  as  the  unceasing: 
object  of  their  dependence  and  their  prayers;  it  was  not,io 
one  word,  till  the  contemplations  of  my  people  were  turned 
to  those  great  and  essential  elements  in  the  business  of  t 
soul  providing,  for  its  interest  with  God,  and  the  concem 
of  its  eternity,  that  I  ever  heard  of  any  of  those  subordinite 
reformations  which  I  aforetime  made  the  earnest  and  the 
zealous,  butl  am  afraid,  at  the  same  time,  ultimate  object 
of  my  ehrly  ministrations." 

"  You,"  he  adds,  "  have  at  least  taught  me  that  to  preaeh 
Christ  is  the  only  effective  way  of  preaching  morality  in  all 
its  branches,  and  out  of  your  humble  cottages  have  I  gi- 
thered  a  lesson  which  I  pray  God  I  may  be  enabled  to  carry 
into  a  wider  theatre,  and  to  bring  with  all  the  powers  of  iti 
subduing  efficacy  upon  the  vices  of  a  more  crowded  popu- 
lation." *  In  Dr.  Chalmers,  then,  we  see  the  wonder-work- 
ing influence  of  that  divine  grace  which  can  ''subdue all 
things  unto  itself,"  make  even  the  most  towering  and  io^ 
intellects  to  ''become  as  little  children"  and  lo  "bringall 
their  gifts"  to  the  humble  shrine  of  the  despised  and 
rejected  Saviour.  And  in  him  we  see  also  that  the  hearfi 
which  are  thus  given  to  God  to  be  transformed  "by  the 
renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  he  gives  back  again  tothor 
possessors  enlarged,  elevated  and  ennobled. 

*  See  also  his  Elssay  on  the  Efficacy  of  Missions  in  Wks.  vol.  12,  p.  9BL 
In  the  preface  to  that  volume  published  within  a  lew  years,  he  aiji^ 
speaking  of  the  moral  elevation  of  the  people,  "For  it  is  unnecesaaiTK) 
state  it  as  our  conviction,  that,  to  carry  this  cheering  anticipation  uto 
effect,  the  education,  as  comprehensive  of  what  is  taught  both  in  chofcbif 
and  in  schools,  must  necessarily  be  a  Christian  education.  The  premt 
unholy  attempts  to  dissever  the  scholarship  from  the  religion  of  oar  peo- 
ple^ ii  not  counteracted  by  the  friends  of  Christianity,  will  land  on^  ta 
the  darangement  of  all  our  exiMing  social  relations,  and  utter  diteonftft 
of  the  people  fhemselves." 
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Upon  the  hill  of  Zion  strong  he  stood, 
And  like  the  eagle  conscious  of  his  strength, 
Soared  into  realms  unknown,  and  soaring,  breathed 
A  heavenly  atmosphere,  where  his  keen  eye 
Beheld  a  purer  light  than  ere  was  seen 
By  proud  astronomer,  in  plentitude 
Of  power,  with  ready  aid  of  skiltul  lens, 
Or  help  of  new  constructed  telescope. 
On  earth  a  citizen  of  heaven,  he  looked 
Down  from  the  battlements  uf  lolly  thought 
Upon  imprisoned  minds  encamped  below ; 
Nor  looked  he  heedlessly.    Ah,  no ! — he  felt 
The  weight  of  other  souls  upon  his  own. 
Dark  lanes  and  wretched  dwellings  of  the  poor 
'Scaped  not  his  keen  and  territorial  search. 
To  tnose  who  came  he  gave,  and  unto  them 
Who  would  not  come  he  went,  e'en  like  to  Him 
Whose  words  the  common  people  gladly  heard. 
He  shone,  a  light  amidst  terrestrial  gloom,  *• 
Bright  and  more  bright,  unto  the  perfect  day. 

Time  will  only  permit  us  further  to  contemplate  in  Dr. 
Chalmers    the  superiority  of   moral,  over   intel- 

I*RCTUAL,  political,   OR   MILITARY   GREATNESS,  and   tO 

leard 

That  not  in  meiUed  but  in  moral  worth 

God  excellence  placed,  and  only  to  the  good, 

To  virtue,  granted  happiness  alone. 

It  was  the  saying  of  the  sage  and  ^^  naturally*^  wise 
Cicero,  that,  "the  heart  is  the  source  of  moral  greatness," 
and  that,  "  no  man  was  ever  great  without  a  certain  divine 
influence."*  The  efficient  cause  of  true  greatness,  be  pla- 
ces in  the  divinely  implanted  principle. by  which  men  are 
elevated  above  the  world,  and  its  mean,  selfish,  and  dishon- 
oarable  motives,  and  enabled  to  resist  temptation,  encounter 
and  overcome  difficulties,  and  peiform  actions  for  the  good 
of  others  not  only  of  great  magnitude  but  of  extreme  diffi- 
calty.t  How  bright  the  anticipation  of  that  perfect  gospel 
which  teaches  that  truth  is  in  order  to  goodness;  —  (hat 
goodness  is  greatness; — that  resemblance  to  the  moral  im- 
age and  character  of  God  is  the  foundation  of  goodness; — 
and  that  "  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  men"  are  the 
fruits  and  evidences  of  goodness.  Compared  with  this 
moral  greatness  what  is  "  all  Greek,  all  Roman  famej"  and 

♦  Ifemo  vir  magnus  tine  aliqui  divine  unqoam  fnit. 

t  De  officas  lib.  1,  cap.  90.  I 
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how  peerlessly  do  its  ancient  representatives,  Plato  and  So- 
crates, outshine  the  glittering  show,  and  all  the  pomp  and 
circumstance  of  an  Alexander,  a  Hannibal,  or  even  the  fame 
of  an  Aristotle?  And  when  the  vain  pageantry  of  earth 
shall  vanish  before  the  splendour  of  eternal  day,  how  will 
the  torch-light  of  all  human  fame  be  lost  amid  the  unfiiding 
and  ever  brightening  glory  of  true  moral  greatness. 

And  if,  as  Cicero  also  teaches,  the  hi^liest  and  perfect 
glory  of  a  man  consists  of  these  three  thmgs;  "  when  the 
muhitude  love  him,  when  they  have  confidence  in  him, 
and  when  they  deem  him  worthy  of  special  honour  and 
admiration,"*  how  far,  even  in  this  life,  does  true  moral 
greatness  draw  after  it  the  heart-homage,  love  and  admi- 
ration of  every  right  minded  man,  beyond  either  intellec- 
tual or  military  greatness.  Well  may  the  tribute  paid  to 
the  great  Athenian  sage  and  Father  of  Philosophy,  be 
ascribed  to  Chalmers. 

"  He  in  every  itreet 
Dealt  priceless  treasure.    Goodness  his  delight, 
Wisdom  his  wealth,  and  glory  his  reward. 
Deep  through  the  human  heart,  with  playml  art 
His  simple  doctrine  stole,  as  into  trutn 
And  senous  deeds  he  smiled  the  laughing  race 
Taught  moral  hanpy  life,  whate'er  can  bless. 
Or  grace  mankina ;  and  what  he  taught  he  was." 

"  No  man,  in  our  day,  was  ever  followed  by  such  crowds 
of  admirers,  or  was  exposed  to  a  more  severe  ordeal  of 
adulation;  all  ranks  and  denominations  vied  with  each 
other  in  doing  homage  to  his  genius,  and  the  highest  nobles 
of  the  land  paid  court,  both  in  public  and  in  private,  to  the 
humble  presbyter  of  the  Scottish  church."  We  see  him  in- 
vited to  London  by  members  of  the  established  church  as 
the  champion  of  their  endangered  church  against  the  level- 
ling principles  of  a  reckless  and  unbelieving  parliament, 
and  livStened  to  for  days  by  the  highest  dignitaries  and  no- 
bles of  the  realm.  We  see  him  chosen  by  that  same  church 
as  one  of  the  honoured  few  to  whom  were  given  the  emol- 
nment  and  the  fame  of  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater's  treatises. 
We  see  him  enrolled  as  an  honorary  member  of  the  Bojtl 

^■uBima  igitur  et  perlecta  gloria  constat  ex  ttibos  his: — Si  diliftt 
millDtQdo— SI  fidem  nabet— sicom  admiratlone  qoadam  hoiu»tt  dlgnoi 
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Institate  of  France — and  his  character  and  opinions  deferred 
to  by  the  mighty  minds  of  all  countries,  as  one  of  "  the 
purest,  greatest  and  most  self-sacrificing  patriots  of  the  19th 
century.** 

Dr.  Chalmers  has  '^rested  firom  his  labours,  but  his  works 
follow  him.*  They  abide  forever.  In  his  writings — which 
have  become  the  classic  eloquence  of  every  religious  de- 
nomination in  every  land ;  in  his  posthumous  works,  which 
have  conmianded  a  greater  price  than  those  of  any  other 
author,  in  ancient  or  modem  times,  and  which  constitute  a 
lich  legacy  to  his  family  and  to  the  world ; — in  the  stu- 
pendous monument  of  a  Free  Church  destined,  we  trust, 
to  be  the  model  church  of  Europe,  and  of  which  he*  was 
the  architect,  and  to  no  small  extent  the  builder; — in  the 
spontaneous  outburst  of  national  respect  which  was  exhib- 
ited in  a  funeral  procession  embracing*  one  hundred  thou- 
sand persons,*  of  whom,  besides  the  members  of  the  Free 
Churcn  Assembly,  then  in  session,  from  eight  to  nine  hun- 
dred were  ministers  and  elders  of  the  Establishment,  "whose 

««Tiie  estimates  taken  of  the  numbers  joining  in  the  funeral  proces- 
sion most  fall  very  short  of  the  truth— the  line  having  been  verv  much 
compressed  whilst  at  Momingside.  The  WUmeu  says  there  coula  not  be 
fewer  than  100,000.  It  is  difficult  to  state  the  number  of  persons  in  the 
procession,  especially  as  considerable  numbers  fell  into  it  b/the  way, 
and  a  large  body  were  drawn  up  on  the  road  leading  up  to  the  cemeterjr. 
We  understand  that  there  were  from  800  to  900  ministers  and  elders  in 
8t  George's  Free  Church  alone,  in  addition  to  the  members  of  the  As- 
Mmbly.  It  would  be  still  more  difficult  to  compute  the  number  of  specta- 
.  lofs  who,  without  formally  joining  in  the  procession,  were  there,  neverthe- 
leas,  from  respect  and  regani  to  the  memory  of  the  dead.  On  all  such  oc- 
eations  there  are  numbers  of  mere  sight-seers ;  but  on  this  we  were  struck 
with  the  solemn  feeling  that  seemed  to  pervade  the  great  multitudes  that 
lined  the  streets  or  covered  the  parks,  from  which  the  procession  could  be 
seen — and  there  were  many  evidences  of  the  deepest  concern  for  the  loss 
that  had  been  sustained,  and  seemed  to  be  that  day  ratified  and  sealed. 

The  number  of  gentlemen  in  the  procession  at  the  cemetery  must  have 
greatlv  exceeded  2,000,  and  it  was  remarkable  for  several  reasons.  It  em- 
nraced  the  most  distinguished  professional  men  in  the  Scottish  metropo- 
lis, who  were  there  to  evince  their  regard  for  a  giant  in  Intellect,  in  litera- 
tare,  and  in  moral  worth,  whose  words  and  writings  were  never  again  to 
be  embodied  in  their  discussions. 

It  consisted  of  ministers  from  all  evangelical  communions,  who,  layiitf 
aside  over  the  tomb  all  their  causes  of  diffisrence,  met  there  to  ezpreii 
their  sense  of  a  great  apparent  calamity,  and  carry  to  his  grave  the  chief 
man  amongst  Scottish  theologians. 

It  was  thoroughly  representative.  Those  ministers  were  gatherii^pm 
aU  the  districts  or  the  land— from  lonely  parishes  in  distant  coaiB»-* 
from  the  islands  of  the  sea— from  lowlana  straths  and  vales— ftom  \iQg$ 
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Assembly  was  also  in  session,  and  of  other  religious  bodies 
besides  the  most  distin^shed  professional  men  in  the  Scot- 
tish metropolis,  including  the  Iloyal  Commissioner  to  the 
Assembly  of  the  Established  Church,  the  Moderator  or  Presi* 
dent  of  that  Assembly,  several  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session, 
and  the  City  Magistrates,  in  their  robes  of  office,  while  tears 
were  seen  flowing  down  the  cheeks  of  men  who  were  "all 
unused  to  the  melting  mood," — and  in  the  unity  of  that 
grief  which  was  felt  from  one  end  of  Scotland  to  the  othez^ 
and  from  one  end  of  Christendom  to  the  other,  when  they 
heard  that 


tt. _ 


•hit  Urge  dtep  heart, 


Where  world-wide  love  bore  undivided  part, 
The  master  spirit  of  his  native  land — 
The  famed — ^me  loved— of  many  a  distant  strand, 
Had  ceased  to  beat" — 

in  the  grateful  tribute  of  the  Queen  as  an  estimate  of  hii 
peerless  worth,  who  nevertheless  had  mustered  triumphant 
opqposition  and  defeat  against  the  most  firm  and  united  coun- 
sels of  the  British  parliament,  and  whose  last  work  on 
earth  was  the  noble  testimony  he  bore  against  the  policy  irf* 
some  noble  Dukes; — in  the  imbounded  eulogiums  which 
are  everywhere  echoing  to  his  praise  ;* —  and  in  the  anxious 
desire  Mrith  which  the  relics  of  his  greatness  and  his  good- 
ness,— his  unpublished  writings — are  anticipated; — m  all 
this  we  see  the  evidences  of  that  glory  which  has  been 
achieved  by  the  moral  greatness  of  the  departed,  and  which 
tarnishes  tne  lustre  of  the  most  august  princes, — the  most 
renowned  of  warriors, — and  the  most  exalted  of  intellecto- 
al  giants. 
The  last  end  of  Dr.  Chalmers  was  appropriate : 

'*  On  him  benignant  Heaven  bestows, 
For  honored  life,  an  honored  close," — 

It  was  in  unison  with  his  path  of  life,  which  had  shone  morj 
and  more  brightly  imtil  it  was  lost  in  the  splendours  of  Us 

villages — from  crowded  towns,  and  cities  densely  pressed  with  hnman  be- 
lags — and  vet  they  were  all  thoroughly  representative.  They  knew  that 
through  all  their  congregations,  however  differently  situated,  there  was 
but  one  feeling  of  grief  and  of  sincere  mourning. 

•H|t  may  be  doubted,"  says  Dr.  Campbell,  "whether  half  so  many  fti- 
nerafnibates.  throughout  the  pulpits  of  all  communities,  save  and  ate/t 
tlie  Ghimh  of  Rnglind,  were  ever  paid  to  any  other  individnaJ." 
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perfect  day.  "  He  rested  in  his  bed"  from  the  labors  of  his 
toilsome  life.  "  He  entered  into  peace."  "  He  fell  asleep  in 
Jesus,"  and  awoke  in  bliss. 

"  The  voice  at  midnight  came, 
He  started  up  to  hear : 
A  mortal  arrow  pierced  his  frame  : 
He  fell— bat  felt  no  fear. 

'*  His  spirit  with  a  bound 
Left  its  encumbering  clay; 
His  tent  at  sunrise  on  the  ground 
A  darkened  ruin  lay.'' 

And  now  "  he  walks  in  his  brightness." 

"  I  have  only  farther  to  add,"  to  use  the  language  of  his 
friend  Mr.  Bruce,  "  the  following  short  but  most  descriptive 
narrative  of  his  last  hours,  supplied  to  me  by  his  family : — 
*  On  the  evening  of  last  Sabbath  he  went  out  into  the  gar- 
den behind  the  house,  and  sauntered  round  it,  and  there  he 
was  overheard  by  one  of  the  family,  near  to  whom  he  pass- 
ed, in  low  but  very  earnest  accents,  saying — *Oh,  Father, 
my  heavenly  Father.'  It  was  a  season  of  close  and  en- 
deaHMl  commimion  with  his  God.  He  then  supped  with 
his  family :  and,  as  if  he  had  kept  the  brightest  and  most 
beaming  ot  that  day's  smiles  for  the  close,  and  the  fondest 
of  his  utterances  for  his  own,  that  supper,  to  hinlAeif  and 
sU  around,  was  the  happiest  season  of  a  very  bright  and 
happy  day.  After  family  prayer  he  retired  to  rest ;  and  it 
eoola  not  have  been  very  long  afterwards,  (not  more,  per- 
haps, than  an  hour,)  when  the  summons  came.  In  a  sea- 
son of  perfect  quiet  and  repose,  he  had  laid  himself  gently 
back  upon  the  pillows,  which  were  so  placed  as  to  elevate 
him  nearly  to  a  sitting  posture;  just  then  his  heavenly 
Master  came,  and  called,  and  he  departed.  It  must  have 
been  wholly  without  a  struggle.  The  expression  of  the 
face,  as  seen  in  the  morning — that  of  a  calm  and  dignified 
placidity — the  position  of  tlie  body,  so  easy  that  the  slight- 
est ruftfe  of  a  conflict  would  have  disturbed  it — the  very 
lie  of  the  fingers  and  the  hands,  known  to  each  familiar 
eye  of  those  around  him  as  being  that  into  which  they  nat- 
urally fell  in  the  moments  of  entire  repose — all  showed 
that,  imdisturbed  by  even  the  slightest  strife  with  the  last 
enemy,  his  spirit  had  moved  away,  and  ascended  to  itsiwn 
place  of  blessedness  and  glory  in  the  heavens.' " 
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Oh !  lovely  goeth  down  the  sun  at  eve, 

When  crimson  clouds  their  glorious  garlands  weave, — 

When  golden  streamlets  shed  their  parting  light, 

Till  the  bright  morrow  of  a  summer  night. 

Thus  set  ihv  sun ; — no  tempest's  power 

Darkened  the  brightness  ot  thy  setting  hour, — 

No  pang,  no  struggle  crossed  thy  mighty  frame: 

Swiilly  the  chariot  for  the  prophet  came. 

And  from  thy  finished  work — thy  goal-won  race — 

Bore  thee  to  fill  thy  blissful  blood-bought  place ! 

And  oh,  our  God !  although  we  mourn  ihat  thou 
Hast  torn  our  father  from  his  children  now, 
Yet  for  his  joy  we  thank  thee !    And  for  all 
His  glorious  years  of  combat  on  the  wall 
Of  warring  Zion— champion  of  the  breach, — 
Where  thou  thy  bucklered  arm  to  him  didst  reach. 
And  for  his  work  in  every  land  enshrined, — 
The  living  latMurs  of  a  deathless  mind,^ 
We  thank  thee,  Lord! 

It  was  with  painful  interest  we  perused,  in  the  volume 
prefixed  to  our  article,  the  evidence  given  by  Dr.  Chalmen 
before  the  Parliamentary  Committee.    This  was  his  lait 
public  labour,  and  the  mental  excitement  to  which  it  fmof  i 
have  subjected  him,  (and  which  may  have  operated  at  aft  *^ 
accelerating  cause  to  his  disease,)  will  be  evident  to  every 
reader.    He  was  like  a  stag  at  bay.  surrounded  by  the 
hunters  and  assailed  by  furious  blood-hounds,  for  it  was 
manifestly  the  design  of  Sir  James  Graham  to  involve  him, 
if  possible,  in  contradiction  or  inconsistency.     Foiled,  how-  ^ 
ever,  in  all  his  efforts,  he  was  glad  to  leave  the  noble  foe  fl 
at  rest.    Yes!  released  from  the  pursuit,  after  having giv-V 
en  noble  evidence  of  his  valour  and  the  righteousness  oihis 
cause,  he  retired  to  his  own  favoured  liomc,  where  he  found 
that  "  rest  which  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God." 
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ARTICLE  IV. 


THE  RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION  OP  THE  BLACK  POPULA- 
TION. 

The  Gostpel  to  he  given  to  our  servants,  A  Sermon  preachr 
ed  in  several  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Churches 
in  Charleston  on  Sundays  in  July  1847,  by  the  Rev. 
Paul  Trapier,  Charleston^  S.  C,  Printed  by  Miller 
4*  Brown. 

Discussion  on  "  the  Religious  Instruction  of  the  Blacks  ^ 
in  the  Charleston  Mercury^  between  "  Many  Citizens  " 
and  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Adoer. 

L       The  Rev.  Mr.  Trapier  prepared  and  published  bis  ser- 
I    mon  ''  at  the  request  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the 
Diocesan  Convention  of  S.  C.  to  establish  a  congregation  of 
Black  and  Colored  persons."    His  text  was  taken  from  Col. 
lY.   1,    "Masters  give  unto  your  servants  that  which  is 
jast  and  equal,  knowing  that  ye  also  have  a  master  in 
Heaven."    The  subject  is  introduced  by  a  statement  of  the 
L  fiu:t  that  the  servants  mentioned  in  the  text  were  "  bond- 
K.  men  and  bondwomen,  the  property  of  their  owners,  and  so 
'  to  continue  not  only  so  long  as  they  both  should  live,  but 
to  be  transmitted,  they  and  their  oflTspring  by  will,  or  in  due 
course  of  law,  to  the  heirs  of  their  masters  through  success- 
ive generations." — p.  6. 

The  preacher  refers  to  Heathen  writers,  as  showing  that 
in  those  days  masters  possessed  over  their  slaves  "  a  control 
more  nearly  absolute  than  any  of  us  would  wish  to  exer- 
cise;" also  he  refers  to  the  Old  Testament  writers  as  show- 
ing the  existence  of  this  institution  "among  God's  ancient 
people  from  the  era  of  the  deluge  to  the  end  of  the  Jewish 
Economy."  He  remarks  next  on  the  "deep  impress  of  it 
upon  society,  Jewish  as  well  as  Pagan,  in  the  days  of  our 
Lord,  furnishing  him  in  his  parables  with  illustrations,  d&c., 
^."  "As  to  the  power  itself  and  the  rights  whence  it 
springs,  no  Christian  can  allege  that  those  nghts  are  in  the 
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least  impaired,  or  ihat  power  in  its  legitimate  effects  in  any, 
deorree  hindered  by  anght  that  can  be  found  in  the  New 
Testament."  The  preacher  then  calls  upon  his  hearers  to 
listen  "with  calm  and  thankful  spirit  in  the  first  jduce  Xo 
the  Counsel  of  St.  Paul  in  onr  text  to  you  as  masters,  and 
then  to  the  Considerations^  which  in  fulfilment  of  his  du- 
ty are  to  be  presented  to  you  in  reference  thereto,  by  one 
who,  born  and  bred  in  your  midst,  can  have  no  other  inter- 
est or  object  in  this  matter,  than  the  good  of  our  common 
country  and  of  our  beloved  city." — p.  6 — 8. 

The  counsel  of  the  Apostle  is  then  applied  by  the  preach- 
er to  the  religious  training  of  our  servants,  which  duty  he 
urges  by  the  example  of  Abraham  ;  by  precepts  both  from 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments ;  and  by  an  appeal  to  human- 
ity, and  a  sense  of  "  such  favours  as  the  humblest  may  con- 
fer upon  the  loftiest." — pages  9 — 11. 

We  quote  a  passage  from  Mr.  Tapier. 

"  Here  then,  let  me  entreat  your  attention,  more  definite- 
ly, to  the  real  state  of  the  case.     There  are,  as  it  appeared  || 
by  the  census  of  1840,  about  20,000  slaves  in  our  city  ani^ 
its  suburbs;  and  not  more  than  1000  of  these  are  in*  any 
way  connected  with  our  six  Episcopal  Churches;  nor  in 
all  the  other  places  of  worship,  of  all  denominations,  is  it 
estimated  that  more  than  5000  can  be  accommodated.    This 
leaves  an  appalling  residue  of  about   14,000.     Where  an 
they?  and  what  is  becoming  of  them?    They  are  human  j 
beings,  with  thoughts  and  feelings  of  their  own,  which  may^j| 
be  naturally  not  as  keen  as  yours,  and  which  ages  of  degra- 
dation may  have  rendered  still  more  obtuse,  but  which  yet 
are  not,  nor  can  be,  absolutely  torpid.    Their  hearts  are  in 
common  with  those  of  all  the  rest  of  mankind,  prone  to  sin 
and  averse  from  God  and  holiness.     Do  you  imagine  that,    i 
left  to  themselves,  they  will  not  go  on  from   bad  to  wom^     i 
catching  and  communicating  contagion  by  association  ?  Or 
do  you  fancy  thai  they  are  to  be  kept    from  doing  so  by  the 
strong  arm  of  domestic  discipline,  or  detected  and  punished 
by  the  vigilance  of  municipal  ag^ency?     Nay,  brethren!  it 
is  notorious  that  such  expedients,  however  useful  and  in- 
dispensable, do  and  cannot  effect  a  cure  of  this,  or  any  other 
moral  disease ;  nor  even  arrest  its  progress ;  nor  reach  the 
hiding  places  of  its  real  origin.    For  these  are  in  the  heart, 
and  it  is  becanne  our  servants  are  not  Christians  that  m 
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.many  of  them  are  given  to  vices,  and  guilty  of  offences  ruin- 
ous to  themselves,  hurtful  to  their  fellows,  injurious  to  us, 
and  pestilential  to  our  whole  community.  So  that  while 
you  relax  not,  in  the  least,  whatever  of  salutary  discipline 
it  may  be  in  your  power  to  exercise  over  them  in  your 
households;  and  while  you  increase,  however  much,  the 
efficiency  of  your  police;  suffer  me,  nevertheless,  to  en- 
quire of  you  again,  are  you  doing  what  you  ought  and  may 
for  their  souls  ?  Not  for  the  1000  of  them  whom  we  find 
reported  to  our  Convention,  as  attached,  more  or  less  close- 
ly, to  our  city  Churches  ;  but  for  the  14,000,  who,  not  con- 
nected efficiently  with  any  denomination  of  Christians,  are 
within  the  limits  of  our  parochial  cures.  Locally  s:o,  they 
are ;  hut  as  to  any  influence  upon  them  for  spiritual  good, 
I  ask  again,  where  are  they  ?  '*  Sitting  in  darkne^  and  the 
shadow  of  death,"  ^'without  Christ,  being  aliens  from  the 
commonwealth  of  Israel,  strangers  to  the  covenants  of  prom- 
ise, having  no  hope,  and  without  God  in  the  world."  (Eph. 
:  II.  12.J  The  heathen  in  our  midst,  as  they  have  been  truly 
nainea,  nay.  in  one  respect, worse  off  than  heathen  elsewhere 
—these  at  our  door  are  exposed  to  the  evils  of  civilization, 
and  its  vices  are  corrupting  them  ;  while  of  its  moral  bene- 
fits scarcely  a  knowledge  have  they,  unless  by  the  contrast 
of  their  own  deprivation  and  consequent  spiritual  wretch- 
edness."— pages  12—13. 
V  This  truly  beautiful  and  affecting  passage  brings  the 
1^  preacher  to  the  second  part  of  his  discourse:  "  Thesfigges* 
^  Hons  which  I  am  directed  to  make  to  you-'*  Here  he  al- 
ludes to  the  action  of  the  late  Convention  by  which  the 
committee  who  had  invited  him  to  preach  "were  appointed 
not  to  consider  and  report,  but  to  make  arrangements  for 
establishing  and  keeping  up  "  the  congregation  proposed. 
He  states  also  that  "our  every  step  hitherto  has  been  under 
the  tacit  sanction,  and  with  the  approval  expressed  or  im- 
plied of  those  who  are  over  us  in  Church  and  State.  Care 
was  taken  at  the  outset  to  learn  at  the  proper  sources 
whether  such  a  movement  would  be  at  variance  with  the 
laws.  In  convention  persons  prominent  at  our  Bar,*  and 
to  wliom  we  all  are,  in  most  cases,  ready  to  defer  as  com- 
petent judges  of  the  public  weal,  were  heard  to  express  their 

•  Hon.  Dan.  Huger,  J.  L.  Petigrn,  Biq.  and  othen. 
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cordial  satisfaction  with  our  proposal,  and  their  conviction 
that  we  should  not  be  in  contlict  with  any  existin«r  recruia- 
tions.  Tlie  Convention,  by  its  voteiplecting.i'ie  Comnitt- 
tee,  has  lent  us  it  countenance  ;  and  our  Bishop,  who  was 
not  present  then,  has  since  signified  to  us  in  writing  bis 
good  wishes,  and  bidden  us  God  speed."— p.  15. 

Mr.  Trapier  then  stales  that  the  plan  of  a  separate  con- 
gregation for  the  Blacks  is  not  in  his  view  "  absolutely  the 
best." — p.  15. 

"  Happy  were  it  for  us,  if  in  every  one  of  our  churches, 
each  family  of  white  persons  could  be  accompanied  by  its 
group  of  servants  to  the  house  of  prayer,  to  join  in  the  same 
worship,  partake  of  the  same  ordiiKuices,  and  listen  to  the 
same  preaching,  simplified  to  the  capacities  of  the  latter, 
while  not  beneath  the  tastes,  nor  imworthy  the  attention  of 
the  former.  But,  alas  !  we  know  full  well,  dear  friends,  that 
not  a  few  amoncr  us  will  but  smile  at  an  aspiration  so 
seemingly  Utopian, — an  anticipation  so  vain. — asnsfgesiion 
so  unreasonable,  some  will  say,  and  to  others  so  revolting. 
Many  reply,  at  once,  that  '^hethinir  is  impossible  ;  the  ne- 
groes will  not  come  ;  they  arc  so  fond  of  the  Methodists  and 
Baptists."  And  others  add,  that  if  tlioy  came  they  would 
not  be  interested  in  the  service,  for  they  could  not  follow  it, 
nor  understand  the  sermon,  unless  it  were  lowered  to  a 
style, which  the  'educated  and  refined,'  it  is  alleged,  could 
not  endure." — p.  10. 

"  In  some  of  these  objections,"  Mr.  Trapier  does  not  "see 
any  force."  He  appeals  to  Planters  and  the  country  Clergy 
to  prove  that  the  "  Prayer  Book  needs  only  to  be  explained 
and  taught  orally  and  familiarly,  and  the  slaves  even  on 
our  plantations  will  delight  in  them."  But  to  others  of  the 
objections  he  allows  "considerable  weight,  for  we  are  by  no 
means  disposed  to  deny  that,  with  the  present  tastes  of  our 
city  couirregaiions,  it  would  be  no  easy  matter  for  any  pas- 
tor so  to  minister  from  the  pulpit  as  to  instruct  and  move 
the  servant  at  once  and  the  master  * ;  and  wc  agree  that, 

•  For  this  purpasc  it  is  not  enough  that,  aUcr  the  entire  servii^cs.  inclu- 
ding the  sermon,  shall  have  been  i:onc  ihrouf^h  with,  in  presence  ul' the 
whole  conc^re^ation,  colored  as  well  as  white,  the  servants  should  l>e  de- 
tained, and  address(!d  separately,  either  on  some  distinct  topic,  or  in  con- 
tinuation of  the  previous*  discourse.  For  not  to  speak  of  the  tediousncM 
to  them  ol  such  discourse,  and  of  a  mode  of  worship,  not  explained  to 
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until  that  is  done,  the  wishes  and  wants  of  the  superior  must 
be  chiefly  rcgfarded,  and  the  inferior  left,  in  consequence, 
with  little  to  <  ttract  hiia  to  a  Gospel  which,  however  conge- 
nial essentially  to  the  yearnings  of  his  soul,  is,  in  the  form 
of'its  presentation,  not  adapted  to  his  comprehension.  We 
grant  too,  that,  as  our  churches  now  are  arranged  and  occu- 
pied, there  cannot  be  places  found  for  more  than  a  small 
portion  of  the  thousands  who  are  at  present  excluded. — 
Moreover,  were  there  changes  ever  so  much  for  the  better 
in  all  of  these  respects,  there  would  yet  remain  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  adequate  pastoral  oversight,  and  of  such  in- 
struction as  is  peculiarly  needed  by  the  ignorant,  but  which 
can  only  be  imperfectly  afforded,  if,  in  addition  to  the  many 
hundreds  of  white  persons,  who  have  confessedly,  as  things 
are  now,  a  prior  claim  upon  the  Pastors  of  all  our  city 
churches,  there  be  a  large  proportion  of  servants  also  pro- 
fessedly under  their  parochial  care." — pages  16 — 17. 

"Once  more  then  we  recur  to  our  question.  What  shall 
vedo  for  onr  servants?  "  "  In  view  of  the  many  thousands 
who,  living  in  practical  heathenism,  are  in  instant  peril  of 
fheir  immortal  souls,  let  us  reason  together  in  all  friendli- 
ness about  the  mode  now  suggested  for  meeting  in  part  this 
deplorable  destitution." 

Mr.  T.  then  explains  that  "in  the  proposed  congregation 
fhey  set  apart  certain  seats  for,  and  also  count  on  the  ha- 
bitual attendance  of  some  whites;— that  the  instruction, 
which  is  to  be  only  oral,  is  all  to  be  given  by  trust-worthy 
teachers — white  of  course; — that  all  cases  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline  are  to  rest  witli  the  minister,  subject  to  revision 
by  the  Bishop ; — and  that  according  to  the  Episcopal  mode 
of  church  government,  such  a  congregation,  while  so  consti- 
tuted, could  not  acquire  any  parochial  existence,  but  must 
iemsLm<Lmissio7iari/  station,  under  the  management  of  the 
Convention  through  its  Committee." — p.  18. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Trapier  says,  that  if  there  be  any  ob- 
jections seriously  entertained  to  this  scheme,  he  will  be 

them,  it  is  too  much  to  expect  of  human  nature,  especially  if  so  prone  as 
theirs  to  somnolency.  Is  or  does  there  remain,  thcreibrc,  any  alternative, 
in  such  case,  but  to  address  them  in  the  course  ot  the  sermons  preached 
to,  and  betore  their  owners,  who  must  be  content,  il  so,  to  share  with  their 
0em]itB,and  to  listen  in  their  presence  to  instructions  in  mutual  duty ;  as  is 
in  fact  ihe  method  chosen  ot  God  in  holy  Scriptore. — Nok  by  Mr,  iVapier, 
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thankful  to  any  friends  who  will  point  thorn  out.  and  he 
j)ledtjes  himself  that  the  schenio  shall  be  "^  uioilificd  accor- 
dingly, so  that  the  great  end  had  in  view  may  be  attained 
with  the  loast  ix>ssii)le  agitation  and  disquit/t.'- — p.  18,  19. 

A  sermon  by  the  Kev.  Mr.  Adger,  on  the  same  subject,  re- 
ceived some  notice  in  our  last  numlx^r.  In  reviewing  now 
liis  discussion  with  ''  Many  (Citizens,"  we  would  take  (X^ca- 
sion  to  state  that  previously  to  any  public  stop,  on  his  |)art, 
Mr.  A.  was  for  months  engaged  in  consulting,  confidential- 
ly, all  the  leading  minds  of  the  conununity,  so  far  as  lie 
could  get  access  to  them ;  and  in  every  case,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  he  received  the  strongest  encouragement  to 
procct^d.  The  actii>n  of  iht;  Ilj)iseoj)al  Convention,  above 
referred  to,  and  of  wliich  .Mr.  A.  was  an  eye  and  ear  wit- 
ness, appjared  strongly  indicative  of  the  favor  with  which 
all  parties  would  regard  the  undertaking.  U|X)n  his  list  of 
subscribers  were  enrolled  gentlemen  of  the  highesticharacp 
tor,  and  of  every  profession.  The  Presbytery  of  Charles- 
ton gave  him  their  strongt.'st  sanction.  'J'lu*  public  mind 
apixiared  ripe  for  tlni  mo v» anient. 

And  we  iK'lieve  the  publie  mind  of  Charleston  is  ready 
for  every  movement,  n^sjMMiting  whieh  it  is  satisfied,  that  it 
is  really  oaleulated  to  secure  ilie  moral  and  religious  im- 
provement of  our  slaves.  It  is  true  that  on  this  subject  a 
morbidnes^  is  exhibited  in  Charleston,  which  is  to  bt^  found 
in  no  other  city  of  the  Southern  States.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  case  bett)re  us,  one  voie.e  niist^d  in  oj)|)o.sitioii,  one  anony- 
mous writer  calling  in  (|Ui?stion  the  safety  of  the  plan  pro- 
posed, secured  for  himself  the  profoundesl  attention,  and  ap- 
jxiared  for  a  while  to  prevail  ovc*r  all  the  responsible  names 
and  all  tlnj  calm  and  soIru*  arguments  that  worci  brought 
forward  on  the  other  side.  iJut  although  at  first  surprised 
at  the  unex|X!Cted  opj)osilion  and  its  apparent  success,  we 
were  soon  satisfied  that  it  was  limited  in  its  extent,  and  still 
more  that  it  must  int^vitably  prt)ve  t(nn|)<.nary.  Indeed,  while 
we  felt  a  blush  of  patriotic  sbame  inantlinii:  u|K>n  our  cheeks, 
at  tin?  thought  «>f  any  in  our  community  op])osing  so  Chris- 
tian, prudent  and  ustit'ul  a  measun* ;  while  we  regretted  the 
fnjsh  foreign  as|)ersions  lo  wliich  tlnj  j)rinle(l  and  widely 
diliused  record  of  this  op|H)siiiun  must  ex|M)se  us,  wo  were 
nevertheless,  soon  satisfied  that  the  subject  was  thus  only 
attracting  more  closely  to  itself  the  scrutiny  and  sober  at- 
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tention  of  our  citizens,  and  that  so,  in  the  end,  the  results 
must  be  greater  and  better.  We  have  more  hope  of  safe, 
sound,  and  permanent  reforms  in  this  matter,  because  they 
advance  slowly.  We  are  glad  to  have  every  proposition  in 
regard  to  it  scrutinized,  ^d  on  account  of  the  very  mor- 
bidness of  Charleston,  we  look  for  more  judicious  proceed- 
ings and  sounder  results  from  the  religious  instruction  of 
slaves  there,  than  can  be  expected,  as  we  fear,  in  some 
other  Southern  cities  where  a  laxer  public  sentiment  pre- 
vails. 

We  must  add  another  remark  respecting  the  opposition. 
Some  professed  friends  of  this  enterprise  have  reflected  on 
Mr.  Auger  for  not  acting  with  less  frankness.  They  blame 
him  for  not  getting  a  new  church  erected  on  the  plea  of  its 
being  for  }X)or  white  people  chiefly  or  partly,  but  with  a 
view  to  transferring  it  afterwards  to  tne  use  of  blacks. 
They  think  Mr.  A.  should  have  gone  about  his  business 
with  more  craft,  and  then  no  opposition  would  have  arisen.* 
For  our  part,  we  arc  free  to  say,  that  apart  from  the  immor- 
al tone  of  these  censures,  we  greatly  prefer  that  the  real 
sentiments  of  the  Charleston  people  should  be  discovered. 
Let  this  enterprise  be  placed  upon  its  proper  foundation. 
If  good,  it  can  be  defended  by  argument; — if  bad,  let  it  be 
proved  so  and  discarded.  In  like  manner,  let  tlie  opposi- 
tion to  it  be  scrutinized ; — let  us  see  plainly  its  character, 
ll  it  an  opposition  founded  on  a  fair  and  candid  statement 
of  the  facts  at  issue,  and  the  plan  under  discussion  ?  And 
is  it  an  opposition  which  a  Christian  people  can  deliberate- 
ly sanction?  We  intend  to  devote  a  few  paragraphs  to 
these  questions. 

And  it  will  be  as  well  to  state  here  that  "  Many  Citizens" 
wrote  two  articles  in  the  Mercury,  before  Mr.  A.  felt  called 
on  to  reply, — and  that  a  third  communication  from  him 
appeared  on  the  day  Mr.  A's.  first  letter  was  sent  to  the  edi- 

•  Beapecting  the  remarkable  fact  that  all  this  opposition  was  directed 
a^inst  Mr.  Adder's  scheme,  wbile  the  sanic  ttieniu^il  plan^  pursued  in  the 
samemunner^  on  the  pan  ol"  the  Episcopalians,  received  apology,  if  not  de- 
fence, we  have  little  to  say.  The  time  will  come.  v>i-  iiavf*  no  doubt, 
when  all  will  consider  it  an  kajior  to  have  led  the  way  in  this  good  work, 
▲nd  for  Mr.  A.  we,  as  Presbyterians,  disclaim  the  merit  of  his  having 
flolely  originated  this  plan.  It'is  a  striking  fact  that  it  should  have  had  a 
simultaneous  independent  origin  in  two  ot  the  leLding  Christian  deuom}- 
■ASians  among  ua. 
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tor.    His  second  followed  immediately,  and  then  a  fourtiL 
trom  "  Many  Citizens"  closed  the  discussion. 

And  now  first  as  to  ike  facts  at  issue. 

The  Presbyterian  statement  was,  that  there  are  "not 
much  less  than  2^,000  black  and  colored  people  in  Gharles- 
ion  and  its  suburbs — that  the  galleries  ot  ail  the  evangeli- 
cal churches  could  not  hold  more  than  half  of  these,  and 
that  the  actual  attendance  is  not  more  than  6,000,  of  whom 
not  more  than  one  third  are  qualified  to  understand  the 
preaching  to  the  whites." 

In  reply  to  this, "  Many  Citizens"  takes  the  colored  popn- 
lation,  as  stated,  at  20,000,  but  thinks  that  leaving  out  the 
children,  the  aged,  the  sick,  &c.  &c.,  not  more  than  10,000 
at  any  one  time,  and  probably  a  much  smaller  number, 
stand  in  need  of  accommodation  at  church. 

He  then  proceeds  to  sustain  the  issue  he  has  made  re- 
specting the  adequacy  of  our  gallery  accommodation,  by 
snowing  that — 

"  The  Methodists  have  5,000  church  members ; 
"  The  Prot.  Methodists,     700       "  « 

« The  Baptists,  -    -    -  2,000       "  " 

"  The  Scotch  Church,      500       "  " 

"  In  all, 8,200  church  members." 

And  then  he  triumphantly  assigns  the  small  remainder  to 
thirteen  other  churches,  and  appears  satisfied  that  his  woik 
is  done. 

The  Presbyterians  reply,  that  they  had  confined  their  es- 
timate of  a  proper  supply  to  evangelical  denominatioDfl^ 
but  were  content  to  try  the  very  different  issue  made  by  the 
objector.  And  they  shew  that  not  one  item  of  "  Many  Citi- 
zens'" statements  bears  at  all  upon  the  case  in  hand.  The 
question  being  the  sufficiency  of  gallery  accomfnodatunif 
he  had  enlightened  us  about  colored  metnbership.  There 
are  not  5,000  seats  in  the  Methodist  galleries,  for  example^ 
but  so  many  church  members,  (besides  any  quantity  of  noit  ^ 
church  members,)  who  need  to  have  seats  provided.  The 
Presbyterians  insist  that  thus  a  very  important  fact  is 
brought  out  by  "  Many  Citizens ;"  and  it  is  one  which  will 
no  doubt  astonish  our  readers.  The  galleries  appropriated 
to  blacks  do  not  accommodate  even  the  colored  members  of 
the  Methodist  and  Baptist  churches !    The  latter  have  in 
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their  first  church  alone,  12  or  13()()  church  members,  (not  2,- 
ODD,)  while  their  gallery  is  crowded  to  suflTocation,  (as  Ba{> 
tists  themselves  tell  us,)  with  300  attendants!  As  for  the 
Methodists,  although  Mr.  Adger  over  liberally  allowed  that 
possibly  1200  might  be  accommodated  in  the  galleries  of 
Trinity  Church,  it  was  found  afterwards,  upon  a  careful  mear 
surenu.'nt  bv  the  Kev.  Messrs.  Whiteford  ISmith,  Foster,  and 
Eaddie,  of  the  Methodist  church,  and  Mr.  Adger,  that  Trini- 
tyChiirch  has  bench  seats  in  its  galleries  foi-only  700  persons, 
and  this  at  tin;  rate  of  ten  people  to  a  bench  eleven  feel  long ! 
Between  the  .sefs  of  bcnvhes^  and  on  the  steps  leading  down 
between  them,  perhaps  150  more,  it  was  supposed,  might  find 
room  to  seal  themselves.  While  behind  the  up})er  row  of 
seats,  and  next  the  wall,  150  more  might  get  room  to  stand  ; 
thus  the  utmost  capacity  of  Trinity,  sitters  and  standers 
aliojorether,  is  1000  people.  Let  Cumberland,  then,  be  reck- 
oned at  IMM),  and  Bethel  at  500  more,  (which  is  doubtless 
too  large,)  and  the  Methodist  galleries  come  short  of  taking 
.  in  half  their  own  church  members!  What  Christian  man 
will  say  that  even  our  Methodist  brethren,  far  as  ihey  ex- 
ceed us,  in  th<;ir  attention  to  the  negroes,  have  done  their 
duty  fully.'  And  who  can  blind  his  eyes  to  the  appalling 
want  of  church  provision  for  these  poor,  when  even  the 
church  members,  of  a  denomination  which  does  more  than 
any  other  for  the  blacks,  are  not  half  accommodated  with 
places  in  the  galleries.  There  is  surely  something  wrong 
nere  —  either  the  seats  are  too  few  or  the  church  members 
too  many.  Either  the  admission  to  church  membership  is 
altogether  too  easy,  or  else  the  provision  for  the  instruction 
and  edification  of  the  church  members  is  altogether  inade- 
quate. If  we  may  speak  frankly,  we  say  both  these  things 
arc  probably  true ;  and  we  hope  no  Methodist  reader  of 
these  remarks  will  find  fault  with  our  lionesty. 

The  Presbyterians  notice  another  very  important  fact,  as 
'  brought  out  by  "  Many  Citizens."  It  is  that  according  to 
his  calculations  the  present  system  of  gallery  accommoda- 
tion makes  no  provision  for  the  children.  Now  really  the 
children  are  to  some  extent  present,  and  there  are  also  some 
Sunday  schools  where  children  and  adults  together  receive 
catechetical  instruction.  But  these  schools  are  neither  nu- 
merous nor  full  enough  to  supply  our  wants  as  a  religious 
community,  even  in  this  department  Meanwhile,  as  Mr* 
Vol  .1.— No.  3.  13 
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A.  well  says,  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  objections  to  our  pre- 
sent system  of  church  accommodation  for  the  blacks,  that 
it  does  not  contemplate  and  provide  for  the  constant  pre- 
sence of  all  the  juvenile  portion,  the  most  impressible,  and 
therefore  most  improvable  of  this,  as  of  every  other  popu- 
lation. 

And  now  let  us  refer  to  '^  Many  Citizens'  -'  management  of 
the  Eoiscopal  statement  that  the  reader  may  judge  hov 
fairly  he  deals  with  the  facts  at  Msm\ 

Mr.  A.  quotes  the  very  rcs|)ectable  and  intelligent  Com- 
mittee of  that  denomination,  to  substantiate  his  own  state- 
ments called  in  question  by  the  objector. 

They  say  the  "  The  census  of  1840  shewed  an  aggre- 
gate 01  upwards  of  14,(M)0  of  these  people,  (exclusive  of 
the  free  colored,)  within  our  incorporated  limits." 

In  his  reply  ''Many  Citizens"  thus  handles  this  testi- 
mony: 

"  Mr.  A.  informed  us  in  his  sermon,  that  the  number  of 
colored  persons  in  the  city  and  Neck  was  20,000.     We  be-  ^ 
gan  by  assuming  this  as  correct.     But  the  refiort  of  the 
Episcopal  Connnittcc  makes  it  much  less,  tliat  is  about 
14,000." 

And  upon  such  a  misrepresentation  of  the  Hpiscopaliaa 
statement  was  foimded  everything  he  had  to  say,  respect- 
ing the  facts  at  issue,  in  that,  his  fourth  and  final  article. 
A  more  absolute  yielding  of  the  (question  Mr.  A^s.  frienii 
could  not  have  desired,  much  as  they  might  have  been 
gratified  with  more  fairness  on  the  part  of  their  antagonist 

But  there  is  another  question  of  facts  to  which  we  must 
recur.     Mr.  A.  states  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  style  of 
preaching  in  the  white  churches  is  not  adapted  to  the  id- 
tellectual  capacity  of  the  blacks,  and  he  also  niaintaint 
that  they  need  a  great  deal  of  laborious  and  persevering    I 
catechetical  teaching  in  private,  as  well  as  constant  indi-   1 
vidua!  guidance  and  discipline,  on  the  part  of  their  pastonL  -^ 
And  because  the  ministers  are  thus  unable  to  do  their  dik 
ty  towards  this  people  and  to  their  white  congregations  to- 
gether, he  urges  the  necessity  of  special  teachers  and  pair 
tors  to  instruct  and  to  watch  over  the  blacks,  as  well.aL 
special  places  in  which  to  congregate  tlieni  for  instructioiL 

Now  on  this  point,  our  anonymous  objector  was  guilty  of 
a  most  flagrant  breach  of  propriety  as  well  as  justice.  .  He 
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sought  to  rouse  the  rancour  of  sect  and  party  in  oppositio?i 
to  a  scheme  which  was  only  to  he  considered  on  the  broad- 
est principles  of  Christian  philanthropy.  He  endeavored 
to  torture  Mr.  A's.  condemnation  of  the  system  of  things 
which  had  grown  up  around  us,  or  rather,  under  which  we 
ourselves  had  grown  up,  into  a  "  censure  levelled  at  the 
preachers  of  the  Gospel  in  our  city."  13ut  we  cast  a  man- 
tle of  oblivion  over  this  part  of  the  discussion,  simply  ex- 
pressing our  confidence,  that  the  more  Mr.  A's.  statements 
on  this  point  are  examined  and  considered,  the  more  their 
truth  and  justice  will  be  apparent. 

And  now  for  a  brief  examination  of  the  manner  and  spirit 
in  whirh  Mr.  A's.  plan  itself  was  discussed. 

It  must  be  perfectly  manifest  to  every  candid  reader,  that 
all  which  Mr.  A.  demands,  and  all  that  his  Presbytery  sanc- 
tion, is  special  places  atid  special  instruction.  Neither  he 
nor  they  have  desired  or  appn)ved  of  any  ^'separate  organ- 
izaiiofi  of  churches,'^  but  only  of  "the  formation  of  sepa- 
rate colored  congre^ations,^^  And  in  these  congregations 
seats  are  to  be  reserved  for  white  attendants. — also  men  of 
Christian  zeal  and  judgment  are  to  be  deputed  to  assist  the 
minister  in  teaching  and  training  his  flock;  and  this  minis- 
ter and  these  assistants  are  to  have  in  their  hands  alone 
the  whole  work  of  instruction.  -As  to  the  point  of  govern- 
ment, the  congregation  gathered,  is  to  be  "under  the  dis- 
cipline and  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  an  existing  white  ses- 
sion, or  treatea  as  a  missionary  church,  under  the  care  of 
an  evangelist.^ 

This  plan  is  identical  with  that  of  the  Episcopalian  Com- 
mittee, as  given  in  our  review  of  Mr.  Trapiers  sermon.* 
So  much  so,  that  Mr.  A.,  changing  one  or  two  technicalities, 
adopts  the  very  language  of  the  Episcopal  Committee. 
**Tlie  congregation  we  propose  to  form  will  not  only  be,  like 
ourselves,  subject  to  (Convention)  Presbytery,  but  its  pastor 
must  be  a  clergyman  in  good  standing  among  ourselves, 
recognized  by  our  (Bishop)  Presbytery  and  Synod;  and 
the  teachers  aiding  him  must  be  of  established  reputation. 
Nor.  can  any  share  of  the  teaching  and  discipline  of  the 
seople  be  in  the  hands  of  any  others  than  such  persons, 
ffeither  will  the  congregation  be  made  up  only  ot  slaves, 
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for  the  doors  of  the  churcli  must  be  always  open  to  all  who 
may  wish  to  enter;  a  portion  of  the  interior  will  be  re- 
served for  white  persons,  and  it  is  expected  that  some  such 
will  be  in  habitual  attendance  with  the  congregation,  and 
invariably  in  attendance  upon  all  its  meetings."  ' 

Mr.  A.  well  asks,  can  as  nmch  be  said  of  the  actual  sys- 
tem, as  administered  in  every  cliurch  in  Charleston  which 
has  a  black  membership?  And  he  asks  any  one  knowing 
the  present  actual  organization  of  all  those  churches  in 
Charleston  which  have  black  members,  "  to  point  out  a  sin- 
gle particular  in  which  the  plan  thus  objected  to  differs 
practically  from  the  one  actually  in  operation  excepting  as 
it  brings  the  slave  more  immediately  under  white  super- 
vtsmnr 

This  task  we  do  not  find  that  "  Many  Citizens''  was  wil- 
line  to  undertake.  But  he  commenced  his  attack  by  the 
unfounded  charge  that  it  was  proposed  by  the  friends 
of  this  new  enterprise  to  "  teach  the  slaves  reading  aixl 
writing." 

He  charges,  also,  by  strong  implication  upon  this  plan, 
that  it  tends  to  ^^diminish  the  influence  and  authority  of  the 
master;"  and  that  it  vests,  "either  presently  or  prospective- 
ly, ecclesiastical  authority  in  the  slave/' 

He  harps  upon  the  dangers  with  which  this  scheme  ii  ^ 
fraught.  It  is  held  up  as  a  "  fearful  experiment."  He  ^ 
seeks  to  excite  our  imaginations,  already  heated  by  a  Jutf 
sun.  "  The  admissions  of  this  sermon  are  damning  to  us. 
It  will  be  emblazoned  on  the  banners  that  float  over  the 
hosts  now  gathering  for  an  attack  on  us,  and  while  it  nerves 
the  arm  raised  against  us,  will  paralizc  that  we  raise  in  our 
defence." 

The  Presbyterians,  recommending  that  this  new  congre- 
gation be  regarded  only  as  a  branch  of  some  existing 
church,  so  as  to  join  it  to  and  stibjert  it  under  that  churdi^ 
he  straightway  puts  upon  the  term  branch  tlie  opposite  con- 
struction, and  cries  out  that  it  points  to  ultimate  separo- 
Hon. 

The  Presbyterians'  Committee  undertaking  to  dissect  for 
a  body  of  Presbyterian  ministers,  their  own  system  of 
church  government,  drawing  certain  distinctions  which 
were  necessary  to  reconcile  their  duty  to  the  State  with 
their  duty  to  their  own  ecclesiastical  system,  and  leaduig 
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them  to  see  how,  upon  the  point  of  the  temporary  nature 
4vf  the  evangelists  office,  they  might  conscitntiously  modi- 
fy the  views  of  Presbyterianism  they  had  hitherto  enter- 
tained, so  as  to  make  it  at  once  operative  in  the  highest  de- 
cree for  good  to  the  slave,  and  yet  consistent  in  the  highest 
degree  with  our  state  of  society  and  our  laws,  "  Many  Citi- 
zens" plunges  headlong  into  the  subject,  confounds  the  dis- 
tinctions that  were  made,  wrongly  interprets  the  language 
used,  and  notwithstanding  every  disclaimer  insists,  not  only 
that  we  contemplate  some  future  dangerous  organization, 
but  that  we  are  for  now  giving  a  "  right  to  consult,  to  vote, 
to  determine  questions  affecting  the  government  of  a  church, 
which  will  induce  a  taste  to  exercise  the  same  privileges  on 
another  theatre  and  for  other  purposes ;" — that  we  are  for 
allowing  "the  plenitude  of  freedom  in  thought,  word  and  ac- 
tion in  the  church  ;"  that  so  we  are  getting  up  an  "organ- 
ized community," — "excited  by  the  privileges  they  enjoy,  as 
A  separate  and  to  some  extent  indej)endent  society,"  "  brought 
to  a  fearful  dilemma,"  "  removed  from  a  quiet  and  peaceable 
life,  and  agonized  with  the  terrible  doubt  whether  they  shall 
convulse  the  whole  element  of  our  society,"  &c.  &c !  "  To 
this  end  not  only  may  it  come,  but  to  this  end  it  must  come !" 

Very  dreadful  indeed  !  We  fear  that  the  nerves  of  "  Ma- 
ny Citizens"  can  hardly  have  recovered  even  after  so  long 
a  time,  from  the  severe  shock  which  they  must  have  re- 
ceived from  the  bare  contemplation  of  all  these  horrors. 
Ours  have  recovered  tone,  and  so  we  suppose  have  those 
of  the  community,  and  we  therefore  hope  that  they,  at  least, 
have  been  able,  ore  this,  to  read  and  understand  the  con- 
cluding paragraphs  of  the  critical  notice  of  Mr.  Adger's 
Bermon,  (contained  in  our  last  nmnber,)  whereby  the  same 
pen  that  gave,  may  serve  also  to  heal  the  dreadful  wound 
and  the  terrific  visions  with  which  it  scared  our  friend  with- 
^-  out  a  name,  may  be  proved  to  have  had  their  origin  alto-  •  ^ 
gether  in  his  own  imagmation.  • 

And  now  how  stands  the  matter  in  dispute  ? 

There  is  a  plain  and  manifest  luck  of^ullery  accommoda- 
tion for  a  lar^e  class  of  the  population  of  Charleston.  If 
28  chnrches  be  needed  for  20,00()  whites,  surely  the  gal- 
leries of  20  of  these  churches,  which  are  less  than  one 
third  the  whole  space,  and  therefore  less  than  7  whole 
chujrehes,  must  fall  far  short  of  supplying  20,000  blacks. 
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If  every  church  without  exception  gims  to  the  bloeki 
less  room  than  to  the  whiles,  —  if  in  every  church  then 
are  fewer  hinchs  thnn  whites,  while  there  are  no  np- 
arate  asseniblnires  of  blacks  in  churches— ihen  of  cnnri^ 
the  black  population  is  less  a  church  going  people,  and  1m 
provided  for  with  church  Hccommodntion  ihnn  their  mastei^ 
Here  also  is.n  piniu  nnd  manifest  deficiency  of  paRiora] 
instruction  for  ihem.  The  negroes  do  not  comprehend  Iha 
pulpit  teachings,  and  the  ministry  do  not  find  time  toiil- 
stmct  thRm  to  any  adequate  eitlent  in  private. 

Here  is  a  system  which  sejiaratea  the  blacks  from  tba 
whites.  In  church,  it  separates  them  into  gtillerieB  asi 
class  by  themselves,  wherens  upon  the  principles  of  soma 
they  ought  to  he  brought  as  members  of  th<>  family,— 
upon  the  same  floor  and  into  or  along;  side  ol  ihe  pews  of 
their  runslers.  Out  of  church,  it  separates  them  into  ctanH 
under  black  lenders  who  nssetnble  them  in  private  plac«!S,-~ 
or  if  at  ihe  churches,  there  Hilogetlier,  scutiered  nboirt 
through  ihe  galleries,  each  class  with  Its  lender,  while  tarn 
white  person,  it  may  be,  is  present  merely  to  comply  with 
the  letter  or  the  liiw  I 

Here  isa  system  which  imposes  on  the  ministry  n  Isik 
they  never  can  Tnllil,  nnd  nllowfi  Ihem  to  assume  a  respon- 
sibility they  never  can  discfjarirG.  It  is  not  the  white  mill-  A 
ister  who  is  really  the  responsible  inslrucinr  iuaiiyoneof 
ourclinrches  which  has  a  large  black  membership, — tiM 
black  class  leadersnre  the  real  wire  pullers. 

And  this  is  a  system  which  works  well,  we  are  told,  and 
is  safe  and  sonnd,  and  the  c:>mniuiiity  is  warned  not  tosiik 
siiiuie  any  other  for  ii !     And  rneniiwhilt!  it  is  fondly  imajf- 
ined  iIkiI  the  ignnrurit  popitlitiinn   in  question  is  remuiriini 
stationary  in  poini  of  knowlediie,   and  coiiseqneully  iheir     i 
eulighleumitnt  beinir  our  ^realest  d:>rts¥r,  we  rnuy  he  qniU    J 
secure  if  we  can  only  keepup  the  present  system.     Wrcich-     ■ 
ed  delusion!  otfsprinsr  ofn   fnls>;  view,  as  well   orfiiCls,a 
of  principles !  since  neither  is  Iheir  ivnornnce  our  safety, 
nor  their  sound  instruniou  onr  dunger;  neither  ore  iliey 
remaiiii  g  ignorant,  iior  art'  we  adequately  giviii»  then 
sound  iiisirurtion  ! 

Now,  on  the  other  hand,  a  system  is  proposed  to  at, 
which  correctly  views  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  ii  ain 
baaad  upoo  wudd  principle*.    Haraaie  twoofthe  lMdiB(      1 
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denominations  of  the  State  publicly  pledsred  to  these  vieivs, 
and  pledfifin^  themselves  to  the  commnnity  for  the  resfular 
and  careful,  the  safe  and  sound  exocuiion  of  this  plan.  Is 
the  Christian,  iulelliaent  and  reflectinsr  community  of 
Charleston  afraid  of  ir  ?  Do  they  hesitate  to  embrace  it  lest 
the.se  churches  should  become  scenes  of  conspiracy  7  Were 
wicked  men  ever  known  to  conspire  in  public  places  or  in 
large  assemblages?  Away  with  the  childish  bnj{bear ! — 
What  do  the  opposition  dread?  Is  it  liL^hl  1  We  ask  them 
can  they  hope  to  shut  ligfht  out?  For  our  pirt,  we  as 
Christian  slaveholders  dread  neither  lisffit  nor  truth.  If  we 
fear  anything:  it  is  icruoraixe,  error  and  fanaticism  ;  it  is  the 
frown  of  Divine  Providence  for  our  neaflecfinor  the  duly  of 
soundly  instructing  our  slaves  in  his  truth.  We  tell  the 
opposition  that  we  have  no  doubt  our  scheme  tends  to  ele- 
vate and  improve  the  intellectual  and  moral  character  of  the 
negro.  Our  object  is  to  improve  their  njinds  and  hearts. — 
Our  belief  is  that  self  interest,  ;is  well  as  duty,  calls  on  us 
ail   to  help  on  this  improvement.     We   want   this  moss  of 

.  iotelleclual  and  moral  death  removed.  We  want  this  peo- 
ple made  better,  more  iutelliirenl,  industrious,  tractabld^ 
trusty,  better  nien,  better  servants,  better  Christians.  Will 
any  man,  dare  any  man  boldly  and   publicly,  and  over  his       ^ 

||own  name,  take  the  contrary  position  and  hoist  a  black  flag, 
an  nnti-christian  banner,  against  the  improvement  of  this 
race? 

We  believe  that  all  Christian  people  of  every  denomina- 
tion in  South  Carolina  will  respond  most  heartily  to  the 
sentiment  we  have  just  expressed.  The  language  of  that 
book  which  we  ull  take  as  our  only  nile  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice is  *'  Exhort  servants  to  be  obedient  unto  their  own  mas- 
ters, and  to  please  them  well  in  all  things,  not  answering 

^     airain,  not  purloining,  but  showing  all  good  fidelity,  that 

they  may  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour  in  all  • 

thnigs.  For  the  grace  of  God  that  bringeth  salvation  into 
the  world  hath  appeared  to  all  men  ;  teaching  us  that  deny- 
ing imgodliness,  worldly  lusts,  we  should  live  soberly, 
righteously,  and  godly  in  this  present  world  :  lookinir  for 
that  blessed  hope  and  the  glorious  appearing  of  the  great 
God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who  gave  himself  for  us 
that  he  might  redeem  ns  from  all  iniquity,  and  purify  unto 
himself  a  peculiar  people  zealous  of  good  works."    What  a 
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beftiilifiil  and  inMruciive  pnKsnzf !  In  the  precediiis:  chtp- 
ler  ceriiim  iriiiiiMjrent,  iiiinily  niid  v:iiii  talkers  tiDd  deeeJT' 
ent,  u^nchers  pmfMssJntr  c^  Ibllnw  God,  but  praciicnllydi^- 
iii^  him,  are  referred  to  hy  the  nptistle,  whose  nintiihs  (m 
says,)  are  to  be  stopped,  ntid  whom  he  exhorts  Titin  to 
rebuke  sharply.  From  ihb  reference  lo  the  lenchfrs  of 
false  nnd  desirnciive  principles,  it  ts  t>y  a  very  naiiinl 
train  oT  itssnciatioii  the  aposiltt  proceeds  to  chnr>;e  Titm 
respeciiti£!llie  kind  ofiustrnciron  whicli  he  should  ndinid- 
isrer.  "  But  Kiienk  thou  (says  he)  ihe  lliiii>r!  which  heconn 
sound  doctrine."  He  goes  on  to  particularize  under  thii 
head,  and  instrnctions  for  vnrions  classes,  at  once  siniplt^ 
beautifnl  and  wholesome,  distil  like  drops  of  honey  or  of 
dew  from  the  apostolic  pen.  Sonnd  indeed  mid  wholesniu 
are  the  lessons  which  this  divinely  inspired  ninn  would 
have  taught  to  servants  !  —  "Obedience,  snbniinsiveness  and 
fidelity  tn  their  own  rnu'<lers."  Miirhty  indeed  the  imiiivci 
which  hefnrnished  for  Titos  to  set  before  Ilreiiil"  "i})nl  Ihey 
mi^hl adorn  the  doctrine ofGod's  jfrace  which  hnd  nppenrtd 
to  them,  and  that  as  n  pnritied  and  pocnlinr  people,  zeal- 
oiis  of  ^rood  works,  Ihfy  miitht  enjoy  and  renlize  tlial  ble^ 
Sed  hope,  the  vlorious  appenrins  of  their  Divine  Ri'deeiner." 

Upon  tins  passage  of  the  Divine  word  we  iiike  our  stand; 
it  famishes  our  defejice  aeainst  both  those  nbrond  whncoQ- A 
demn  ne; ro  slavery,  and  those  at  home  who  objecl  to  Tiesr» 
instruction.  For  this  passnge  of  scripture  tenches  ns  thai 
Domestic  Servitude  is  an  institution  not  inconsistent  with 
Christianity.  The  servnnis  meiilioned  in  the  text  wen 
s/aoe.T,  and  ihe  slnvery  of  that  day  wns  fur  more  ritrnmm 
than  onrs.  Yet  ihe  apostle  commands  Titns  to  exhort  then 
to  obedience.  No  malter  bow  slavery  orizinnled,  the  rri«- 
tion  ns  now  established  has  the  sanction  of  scripture.  The 
master  may  claim,  the  servant  must  render  obedience  and 
respectfulness  and  all  fidelity  And  God  will  take  notice 
of  Ihe  obedience  or  disobedience  of  the  slave,  rew«rdinfr  or 
punishing  him  nccordinsly.  • ' 

But  again,  ibis  passage  teaches  us  with  equal  plninnen 
that  slaves  are  to  have  part  in  the  provisions  of  the  Gat- 
pel.  "  The  grace  of  God  ihtit  bringeth  snivarion  halh  ip- 
peared  to  allfnen" —  to  bond  as  well  as  lo/ree.  And  itii 
OD  this  Kroiind  in  parlicular  that  the  apostle  rounds  h»ti- 
quinment  of  tbeir  obedieacs  and  good  condvcL'    Ha  n- 
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quires  servants  to  obey  their  masters,  to  please  them  in  all 
things,  not  answering  again,  not  porloinin^,  but  showing 
all  good  fidelity,  because  the  grace  of  God,  in  other  words, 
the  gospel  hath  appeared  to  them  and  teaches  them  to 
live  soberly,  righteously  and  godly.  And  accordingly 
where  the  grace  of  God  has  not  appeared  to  them,  and 
where  they  are  not  taught  from  the  gospel  to  live  soberly, 
righteously  and  godly,  there  it  will  be  found  they  have 
very  little  senseof  moral  obligation.  It  is  an  immense  deduc- 
tion from  our  means  of  keeping  such  a  population  in  order, 
when  the  mighty  influences  of  Christianity  are  not  brought 
Co  bear  on  them  with  full  power. 

Tlie  perfection  of  a  machine  is  in  proportion  to  its  degree 
of  self-regulation  ;  and  the  moral  perfection  of  man,  wheth- 
er master  or  slave,  is  in  proportion  to  his  power  and  inclina- 
tion to  do  well,  without  external  constraint.  Christianity 
governs  the  heart  and  teaches  servants  to  do  their  duty  for 
conscience'  sake,  and  as  being 

"  Ever  in  their  great  Task-master's  eye." 

And  as  by  thus  teaching  them  the  Gospel  puts  sifives  un- 
der these  mighty  moral  obligations^  so  it  gives  them  and 
they  are  to  be  allowed  to  enjoy  its  precious  consolations 
and  hopes.  They  are  to  be  supported  under  their  trials  as 
the  master  is  to  be  supported  under  his  trials,  by  being 
taught  to  look  for  that  blessed  hope,  the  glorious  appearing 
of  the  great  God,  even  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  The  two 
things  go  together,  the  command  and  the  promise,  the  bur- 
den and  the  consolation  God  does  not  and  man  may  not 
separate.  Under  the  influences  of  the  blessed  Gospel  the 
christian  master  and  the  christian  elave,  instructed  and  com- 
forted from  the  same  source,  fi^  along  together  happy  in 
their  mutual  relations  all  through  life^'-and  when  this  pres- 
ent world  shall  have  passed  away,  are  united  again  to  each 
other  and  to  Christ,  in  a  world  without  imperfection  and 
without  end. 

Asrain,  we  learn  from  this  passage  that  however  lowly  their 
condition  among  men,  slaves  may  be  ornaments,  or  they 
may  be  occasions  of  reproach  to  Christianity.  "  That  they 
may  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour,"  says  Paul. — 
Tbay  are  capable  then  of  learning  the  doctrine,  and  they 
iiiu«l  be  taught  the  doctrine.  God  is  honored  or  dishonor- 
YoL  .1.— No.  S.  14 
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ed  according  to  their  conduct.  Their  religious  inslructioD 
then,  is  iin  affair  in  which  God  feels,  and  the  church  ii 
bound  to  feel  the  liveliest  concern. 

Moreover,  this  passage  shows  that  the  Bible  coniaim 
a  scheme  of  doctrine  both  sound  and  salutary  —  a  scheme 
of  doctrine  which  may  be  advantageously  cammunicaied 
to  all  classes  of  society.  When  men  preach  and  teach  ac- 
cording to  the  Gos|)el,  they  always  speak  things  which  be> 
come  sound  doctrine  —  they  speak  wh^esame  words^ — 
Writing  to  Timothy,  Paul  refers  expressly  to  a  class  of '' vaia 
talkers,"  whom  we  also  meet  at  this  day  —  those  who  teaoh 
otherwise  than  as  Paul  instructed  Timothy  to  teach,  viz:— 
'^  Let  as  many  servants  as  are  under  the  yoke  count  their 
own  masters  worthy  of  all  honor,  that  the  name  of  God  and 
his  doctrine  be  not  blasphemed.  And  they  that  have  be> 
iieving  masters,  let  them  not  despise  them,  because  they 
are  brethren ;  but  rather  do  them  service,  because  they 
are  faithful  and  beloved,  partakers  of  the  benefit.  These 
things  (he  continues)  touch  and  exhort.  If  any  man  teach 
otherwise  and  consent  not  to  wholesome  words,  even  the 
words  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  end  to  the  doctrine  whichii 
accordins:  to  godliness;  he  is  proud,  knowing  nothing;* 
*      *      from  such  withdraw   thyself." — I  Tim.  vi.  1--& 

Yes  !  this  doctrine  of  "  equal  rights,"  as  held  by  the  vain- 
talkers  of  the  present  day,  is  a  proud  and  kfiow-nothiag 
doctrine.  Facts  and  reason  and  common  sense  and  scriptun^ 
toOf  all  contradict  it.  It  is  the  same  absurdity  whether  ap- 
plied tojiberty  or  to  property.  The  Agrarian  is  no  wone 
than  the  abolition  error.  If  every  child  is  born  with  a  right 
to  equal  liberty,  so  he  is  to  an  equal  share  of  earth,  air,  fin 
and  water.  But  not  only  so,  he  is  born  to  the  inberitanoe 
of  all  that  was  the  fair  and  rightful  produce  of  the  toil  of 
his  ancestors.  And  his  ancestors,  who  were  the  real  hew- 
ers and  dig^rers  and  cutters  and  builders,  had  at  least  oi 
much  ritifht  to  the  cleared  land  and  the  built  up  edifices  n 
those  rich  men  had,  who  paid  them  low,  scant  wages  fat 
their  labour.  The  rich  man  contributed  to  the  result  a  liitb 
money ;  the  poor  man  much  toil.  All  the  while  the  ressit 
was  being  produced,  the  rich  man  revelled  in  luxury,  bat 
the  poor  man  labored  hard  and  ate  coarsely  and  slept  uih 
comfortably.  And  now  therefore  he  and  his  heirs  loraw 
have  as  much  if  not  more  right  and  tills  to  the  joint  imxliwi 
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of  his  and  the  rich  man's  joint  contributions,  than  the  rich 
man's  heirs  possess.  See  to  what  a  len^h  of  all-levelling, 
disortjfanizing  absurdity  this  aboltion  Tiew  of  equal  rights^ 
4 would  lead  us. 

The  Bible,  on  the  contrary,  teaches  that  God  puts  one 
above  another.  The  Bible  is  conservative.  Christianity  is 
a  religfion  of  peace,  order  and  law.  Its  object  is  not  to  over- 
turn the  existing  forms  of  sfovernment,  and  then  recombine 
political  elements,  but  it  is  to  dispense  the  elements  of  saving 
truth,  it  is  the  grace  of  God  which  brings  salvation. — 
It  turns  away  men's  thoughts  from  this  world  to  a  better, 
for  which  they  must  prepare  by  living  soberly,  righteously 
and  godly,  redeemed  from  all  iniquity,  a  purified  and  pecu- 
liar people,  zealous  not  for  their  political  rights,  but  of  good 
works.  "Art  thou  called  being  a  servant,  (thus  it  speaks) 
care  not  for  it."  Become  the  lord's  freeman  I  Deny  un- 
godliness and  worldly  lusts,  (among  others  the  lust  of  rising 
above  your  sphere)  — be  content  to  occupy  the  lowest  place, 
since  God  has  put  you  there.  Obey  your  master  and  seek 
to  please  him  in  all  things,  and  to  shew  to  him  all  good 
fidelity  !  Do  this,  and  God  will  accept  and  reward  you. 

This  passage  instructs  us,  moreover  that  the  ministry  have 
a  special  work  to  do  for  servants  or  slaves.  They  have  re- 
ceived from  Heaven  for  them  a  particular  message  of  ex- 
hortation and  teaching.  And  they  are  to  seek,  and  they 
ODght  to  be  allowed  to  have  access  to  them,  so  as  to  com- 
municate the  word  which  God  sends.  Wo  to  that  man  who 
would  hinder  God's  ambassadors  from  carrying  the  Heav- 
enly message  !  Let  the  proper  authorities,  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical, see  that  the  unruly,  the  radical,  the  seditious,  the 
Tain  talkers,  and  deceivers  be  shut  out,  and  have  their 
mouths  stopped,  lest  they  beguile  the  simple  and  mislead 
the  ignorant.  But  true  minivers  of  Christ,  that  are  no 
brawlers,  but  gentle,  shewing  all  meekness  to  all  men,  in 
doctrine  shewing  uncorruptness,  gravity,  sincerity,  sound 
speech  that  cannot  be  condemned,  let  them  not  only  be  al- 
lowed, but  urged  and  encouraged  and  assisted  in  every  pos- 
sibie  way  to  exhort  the  slaves  and  to  teach  them  soberness, 
righteousness  and  godliness. 

We  are  also  taught  that  a3  the  Bible  condemns  the  un- 
ruly^ the  seditions^  the  radical,  the  abolitionist  and  the 
^grarianf  aoit  is  e^lally  hostile  to  the  infidel^  the  camalt^ 
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and  Che  anti-ckriatian  spirit  which  sets  itself  a ffainatfiir- 
nishing  ample  religious  instruction  to  the  slave.  Paal 
condems  lliose  who  teach  unwholesome  words  and  unsnund 
principles  which  subvert  Ihe  iiisiitutionsofsoctety.oTenumt 
the  authority  of  magislrales,  and  destroy  the  influence  and 
power  of  masters ; — but  at  the  same  time  he  commands  Chat 
we  exhort  and  teach  the  servants.  And  these  two  thinfi^ 
this  condemnation  and  this  command,  go  toother.  Tht 
latter  is  the  compleiion,  nay  !  the  very  establishment  and 
strength  of  ibe  foTmer.  Ifynu  want  the  wrong  pnnriple 
shut  out,  bring  in  the  right  principle.  I'o  exclude  the  dark- 
ness, you  must  bring  in  the  light.  Fill  the  measure  with 
wheat  and  then  it  can  hold  no  chaff.  The  unruly  subvsrt- 
er  you  desire  to  keep  out  —  that  desire  is  vain  and  m- 
profitable,  if  alone.  It  is  both  your  interest,  and  your  sol- 
emn, Heaven -commanded  duty  to  keep  out  the  unruly  and 
vain  talker  and  deceiver,  but  you  are  also  required  by  tha 
same  Divine  authority,  and  the  same  self-interest  too,  to  iti- 
trodtice  the  teacher  of  sound  doctrine;  and  this  lailerwork, 
if  performed,  will  secure  in  the  simplest,  safest  manner,  the 
execution  of  the  other. 

Once  more:  this  passa^re  shows  us  the  true  impregniMt 
position  of  tke  Christian  Slaveholder.  The  Biblefurnish- 
63  to  Ihe  slaveholder  armour  of  proof,  weapons  of  heavenly 
temper  and  mould,  whereby  he  can  maintain  his  ground 
agansl  all  allack!>.  But  this  is  true,  only  when  he  obeyi 
its  directions  as  wet!  as  employs  its  sonctinns.  Our  rights 
are  there  established,  but  it  is  always  in  connection  with 
our  duties;  if  we  neglect  the  one,  we  cannot  make  good 
the  other.  Our  domeiitic  insiituliona  can  be  maintained 
against  the  world  if  we  but  allow  Christianity  to  throw  its 
broad  shield  over  them.  But  if  we  so  act  as  to  array  tha 
Bible  against  our  social  economy,  then  our  social  econorar 
must  fall.  Nothing  ever  yet  stood  up  long  against  Christi- 
anity. Those  who  say  that  religious  instruction  is  incon- 
sistent with  our  peculiar  civil  polity,  are  the  worst  enemies 
of  thai  polity.  They  would  drive  religions  men  from  its 
defence.  Sooner  or  later,  if  their  views  prevail,  they  will 
separate  the  religions  portion  of  otir  community  from  the 
rest,  and  Uius  divided  we  shall  become  an  easy  prey." 

In.  the  isoundDess  of  these  general  juinciples,  derived  so 
directly  and  manUestly  from  the  inqCM  'wt»d  of  God,  m 
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have  the  greatest  confidence.  •  And  in  urging,  as  we  would 
now.  do  with  all  our  strength,  upon  the  Southern  church, 
and  especially  upon  the  Southern  ministry,  the  duty  of 
«more  amply,  efficiently,  and  thoroughly  furnishing  our 
slaves  with  the  Gospel,  we  would  draw  a  broad  distinction 
between  the  province  of  the  church  and  that  of  the  state, 
in  reference  to  this  population.  It  is  for  statesmen  to  man- 
age political  affairs:  we  are  m^ing  upon  religious  men 
a  religious  duty.  What  belongs  to  Caesar  we  leave  with 
Caesar — it  is  GckI's  part  for  which  we  are  pleading.  Sound 
religious  doctrine  and  instruction  will  turn  the  mind  and 
thouffhcs  of  this  population  to  their  immortal  interests,  as 
coupled  with  and  affected  by  the  faithful  discharge  of  their 
mortal  obligations.  And  it  is  vastly  important  that  the  at- 
tention of  all  Christian  people  at  the  South  should  be  con- 
c^itrated  on  the  same  point  —  the  religious  and  immortal 
interests  of  our  servants.  Foreign  interference  has  caused 
118  to  be  too  much  occupied  with  the  civil  aspects  of  this 
relation.  The  contest  into  which  we  have  been  forced  has, 
no  doubt,  served  to  shew  how  impregnable  is  our  position 
when  rightly  imderstood  and  maintained.  But  now  that 
the  tempest's  rudest  shock  has  been  endured,  and  the  sta- 
bility of  our  foundations  proved,  it  is  time  to  turn  back 
again  with  fresh  zeal  and  earnest  devotion  to  that  religious 
workj  which  was  so  happily  advancing  when  the  meddling 
of  strangers  first  interrupted  us. 

But  if  the  church  leaves  politics  to  statesmen,  she  must 
claim  freedom  in  religious  matters ;  and  under  our  happy 
form  of  Government,  the  State  wisely  and  justly  refuses  to 
interfere  with  the  freedom  of  the  church.  The  duty  under 
consideration,  as  limited  to  religious  instruction,  never  has 
been  questioned  and  is  entirely  consistent  with  our  political 
duties.  The  interests  of  church  and  of  state,  of  religion 
and  of  politics  among  us,  cannot  be  made  antagonistic  with- 
out mutual  and  dreadful  injury.  There  is  nothing  in  Chris- 
tian duty,  nothing  in  that  most  binding  religious  duty  now 
under  consideration,  which  is  not  order  and  law.  We  are 
commanded  by  the  Lord  Jesus  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  eve- 
ry creature,  and  this  command  applies  to  all  Christians  in 
their  several  spheres,  and  never  can  infringe  on  our  duty  to 
the  law.  It  is  not  an  open  question  whether  the  bondman 
fllydl  be  taught  ib/LjgAj  of  life,  and  what  God  copiniands 
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to  be  done  cannot  be  against  the  welfare  of  any  state.    It 
enjoins  a  duty  which  increases  instead  of  weakening  the 
defences  of  society,  and  which  every  obligation  of  ChnHi- 
anity  and  of  patriotism  calls  on  us  to  discharge. 

mw  we  go  a  step  further,  and  we  say  that  even  were  it 
true  that  the  religious  instruction  of  this  population  is  in- 
consistent with  our  political  system,  there  would  still  be  no 
alternative  for  those  who  acknowledge  Christ  for  their  mas- 
ter. But  we  must  all  cease  to  harbour  one  thought  of 
danger  from  the  very  amplest  supply  of  sound  religious  in^ 
struction.  The  duty  we  are  urging  is  not  only  sale,  but  it 
actually  increases  our  security.  The  Gospel  never  mads 
any  man  the  worse,  but  contrariwise,  teaches  and  promotes 
obedience,  soberness,  righteousness,  and  godliness.  When 
it  does  not  convert  it  civilizes.  "  The  rude  barbarian,  widi 
all  his  fierce,  ungovernable  passions,  it  curbs  and  softens 
down ;  it  makes  him  more  considerate  of  the  rights  of  oth- 
ers ;  more  solicitous  of  their  favour ;  more  obedient  to  au- 
thority; more  patient  even  under  injury;  and  infinitely 
more  sensible  of  the  value  of  human  life,  and  of  the  re- 
sponsibility he  is  under  to  an  all-seeing  and  all-righteous 
God."  The  dangers  to  which  our  social  system  exposes 
us  are  only  individual  and  occ(isional.  There  can  be  no 
competition  between  the  two  races;  the  superior  is  not  and 
need  not  be  apprehensive  of  any  general  revolt  or  any  per- 
manent check  to  its  ascendancy.  But  against  indiviauil 
and  occasional  attempts  upon  this  ascendancy  to  which  we 
may  be  exposed,  the  Gospel  is  our  mightiest  safeguard ;  fix* 
it  governs  in  secret  as  well  as  in  public ;  it  cultivates  the 
conscience,  and  thus  establishes  a  more  vigilant  watch  over 
individual  conduct  than  Foucher  himself  ever  accomplish- 
ed by  his  unrivalled  police.  If  any  community  on  earth 
are  bound  by  considerations  of  personal  interest,  to  encour- 
age the  difnision  of  sound  religious  principles  among  the 
lower  orders,  we  are  that  community.* 

Let  it  be  carefully  borne  in  mind,  that  the  question  ive 
are  discussing  is  not  whether  this  population  shall  have  le- 

*  We  take  the  following  striking  observations  from  a  visitation  sennoo, 
entitled  "Religion  the  Humanizer  of  Man  and  Supporter  of  Societv,"  by 
the  Rev.  Aug.  Wm.  Hare,  preached  at  Marn)orougn,  July  12, 1831,  befoie 
the  Yen.  the  Archdeacon  or  Wilts,  and  pnblishad  hy  desire  of  the  Clenf. 

"ReUfftoa  csn  win  In  way  to  iiearti  bajM||igniiiBt  efccy  oilMr  ten* 
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_ious  instruction,  but  whether  we  shall  or  shall  not  give 
them  sound  religious  instruction.  Religion  is  a  thing  which 
human  nature  must  have,  for  man  is  so  constituted  by  his 
Maker.  These  people,  unprovided  for  by  us,  will  and  do 
"after  their  own  lusts  heap  to  themselves  teachers"  who 
turn  them  away  from  the  truth  to  fables.  They  are,  as  we 
all, know,  exceedingly  superstitious,  believing  in  second 
aight,  in  apparitions,  charms  and  witchcraft ;  and  therefore 
Ihey  may  and  do  easily  become  the  dupes  of  artful  and  de- 
signing men,  who  are  all  the  more  dangerous  when  coming 
in  the  garb  of  preachers  of  the  gospel.  "  They  have  been 
known  to  be  so  perfectly  and  fearfully  under  the  influence 

ence;  it  can  soflen  and  conquer  dispositions  which  would  else  remain  in- 
tnctable  and  savage ;  and  hereby,  in  addition  to  all  its  other  and  higher 
merits,  it  establishes  a  title  to  be  considered  the  great  humanizer  of  man- 
Idnd.  «  •  « 

"Experience  has  evioced,  and  is  evincing  daily,  that  mm.  of  saYaxe 
hearts  and  savage  deeds  may  be  generated  Irom  the  ofibcourlngs  of  civil- 
isation, no  less  than  amid  the  barrenness  of  the  desert.  Nay,  of  the  two 
extremes,  the  savages  of  civilization  are  the  more  dangerous ;  inasmuch 
as  with  the  same  untamable  dispositions,  they  combine  greater  knowledge, 
fiercer  passions,  ampler  means,  and  above  all,  a  larger  field  for  mischief. 
The  heart  sickens  at  considering  what  evil  might  be  done  by  a  few  hands, 
if  the  rich  and  brittle  edifice  of  prosperity,  which  by  God's  permission  has 
bveo  so  laboriously  reared  in  this  country  during  a  long  succession  of  gene- 
rations, were  abandoned  by  him  even  for  a  lew  short  moments,  to  human 
laws  and  human  vigilance.  When  the  Lord  had  ceased  to  keep  the  city, 
we  should  find  that  the  watchman  walceth  but  in  vain.  For  what,  ait^ 
aU,  can  human  laws  avail  against  men  who  own  no  moral  tie  1  The 
crafty  elude,  the  sanguine  overlook,  the  violent  defy  them.  Apart  trom 
their  moral  obligation,  their  only  hold  on  mah  is  through  the  medium  of 
his  bodily  fears;  and  against  these  the  heart  easily  learns  to  harden  it- 
self, and  will  even  take  a  sort  of  pride  in  braving  them. 

"  Since  even  laws  then,  if  considered  as  merely  human  ordinances,  are 
so  manifestly  inadequate  tu  the  protection  of  the  community,  what  re- 
joains  to  supply  the  deficiency  but  religion  1  It  is  that,  and  that  alone, 
which  can  awaken  and  keep  alive  a  sense  of  duty  in  a  country ;  which 
can  bind  the  moral  law  upon  the  hearts  of  men ;  which  can  set  before 
their  reason  an  Almighty  ruler,  the  ever-present  witness  of  all  their  ac- 
tions, the  hater  of  iniquity,  the  punisher  of  the  wicked.  It  is  religion,  and 
that  alone,  which  has  the  sacred  power  of  communicating  life  to  institu- 
iioDs ;  and  which  can  fix  the  laws  deeply,  as  with  living  roots,  in  the  ima- 
gination and  conscience  of  a  people. 

Accordingly,  it  was  the  wisdom  of  all  the  ancient  States  to  strengthen 
themselves  by  some  reliifious  sanction.  In  so  doing,  however  false  or  cor- 
ropt  the  superstition  they  resorted  to  may  have  been,  still,  in  appealing  to 
it  for  help,  and  staying  themselves  as  they  might,  on  its  authority,  they 
paid  a  homage  to  the  great  principle,  that  nations,  if  they  wish  to  stand, 
most  rest  on  something  superhuman.  Now,  if  even  false  systems  are 
'   to  prop  a  8ta|||L  how  much  more  must  truth  be  serviceable ! 
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of  some  leader,  conjurer  or  minister,  that  they  have  not 
dared  to  disobey  him  in  the  least  particular,  nor  to  discloifr 
their  own  intended  or  perpetrated  crimes,  even  to  escape 
from  impending  death  itself."  The  real  question  therefoie 
is,  whether  such  a  people,  dwelling  side  by  side  with  us,  and 
related  to  us  as  members  of  our  households,  «Fe  to  be  sof- 
rendered  by  us  to  unsound  and  unsafe  teachers  ?  Can  we 
afford,  as  house-holders,  as  property-holders,  as  patriots,  l» 
allow  such  a  mass  of  religious  ignorance  and  superstition 
to  remain  like  so  much  explosive  material  exposed  to  the 
incendiary's  torch  V 
What  reasonable  man  will  say  the  duty  we  are  urging 

If  even  out  of  the  acorns  and  husks  of  Paganism  a  sustenance  coqM  bt 
extracted  for  the  body  politic,  how  much  more  must  the  fine  wheat  of  tk 
Gospel  strengthen  ana  support  and  nourish  it !  This  is  the  sum  of  Ike 
matter,  accoraing  to  the  judicious  Hooker.  "  Seeing  it  doth  appear,  (says 
that  great  writer,)  that  the  safety  of  all  States  dependeth  upon  religioi^ 
and  that  whatever  good  effects  do  grow  out  of  their  religion  who  embrace 
instead  of  the  true  a  false,  the  roots  thereof  are  the  truths  intermingled  irith 
the  errors,  becanae  no  religion  can  wholly  and  solely  consist  of  untmthi; 
therefore  we  have  reason  to  think  that  all  well-ordered  commonweaU  lie 
to  love  true  religion  as  their  chielest  stay." 

"  Such  was  the  opinion  of  all  practical  antiquity.  But  it  was  prrtmi- 
nentlv  the  conviction  of  those  great  social  architects,  our  ancestors  of  the 
middle  ages:  so  many  of  whose  institutions  are  still  towering  amongst  as: 
God  preserve  them  unimpaired  from  all  decay  and  violence,  to  shelter 
and  be  a  blessing  to  posterity !  These  institutions,  which  have  stood  sock 
a  number  and  variety  of  shocks,  were  all  either  directly  founded  on  Chri»> 
tianity,  or  at  least  were  intimately  connected  with  it,  and  designed  to  be  op- 
held  by  it.  And  surely  the  foundations  and  buttresses  must  have  been  wol 
chosen,  of  buildings  which  have  endured  so  lung. 

"A  new  wisdom,  however,  has  unfortunately  sprung  up  of  later  yean 
Religion,  it  seems,  is  no  longer  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  nations.  Itii 
noi  even  indispensable  to  the  morality  of  individuals." 

*  We  subjoin  here  some  paragraphs  from  one  who  has  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated this  subject: 

"  The  Qaspel  being  dispensed  in  its  purity,  the  negroes  will  be  disir 
bused  of  their  ignorance  and  superstition,  and  thus  be  placed  beyond  the 
reach  of  designing  men.  The  aircct  way  of  exposing  them  to  acta  of  in- 
subordination is  to  leave  them  in  ignorance  and  superstition,  to  the  care 
of  their  own  religion.  Then  may  the  blind  lead  the  blind,  and  both  shall 
fall  into  the  ditch :  then  may  they  be  made  the  easy  and  willing  instn- 
ments  of  avarice,  of  lust,  of  power,  or  of  revenge.  Ignorance — rdigmu 
igrurrnnce — so  far  from  being  any  safety,  is  the  very  marraiP  of  our  m 
againsl  this  pct^f)lc,  and  the  very  rock  of  our  danj^er.  Religion  and  religiooi 
teachers  they  must  and  will  have,  and  if  they  are  not  furnjshed  with  tbc 
true,  the^  will  embrace  the  false.  And  what,  1  would  ask,  is  the  lu- 
gl^ge  01  facts  on  the  point  under  our  notice  1 

"  In  the  conspiracy  in  the  city  of  New  YottMiklli^,  Mr.  N«aa%  aehool 
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^  of  secondary  importance?  It  refers  to  near  three  mil- 
lions of  men  and  women.  It  is  true  they  are  the  most  ig- 
norant and  degraded  part  of  our  population.  But  they  are 
£sir  from  being,  on  that  account,  unimportant.  It  is  true, 
that  the  preaching  we  are  now  insisting  upon  is  preaching 
cwily  to  negroes,  to  slaves ;  yet  tftily  it  is  not  a  work  to  which 
any  and  every  man  is  competent.  Teachers  of  the  igno- 
rant must  not  themselves  be  ignorant.  The  case  of  this 
people  is  not  such  as  may  be  met  without  labor  and  toil ; 
without  education  and  knowledge ;  without  patient  study, 
observation  and  research ;  without  enlarged  views  and  an 

for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  negroes  was  blamed  as  the  main  occa^ 
■ion  of  the  barbarous  plot.  And  yet,  'upon  full  trial,  the  guilty  negroes 
were  found  to  be  such  as  never  caiM  to  Mr.  Neau^s  school,  and  what  is  very 
obeervable,  the  persons  whose  negroes  were  found  most  gaiUy  vere  such 
ms  Ufcre  the  dedurcd  opjmsrrs  of  making  them  Christians  T 

"  The  rebellions  in  1T30  and  the  three  in  1T39,  in  South  Gvolina,  were 
fomented  by  the  Spaniards  in  St.  Ant^iistine,  and  religion  had  liothing  to  do 
with  them.  The  ground  of  that  in  1741,  in  New  York  city  affain,  I  do  not 
precisely  understand  ;  but  it  is  pretty  well  ascertained  that  ft  was  not  re- 
iigion.  It  is  questioned  whether  the  whites  were  not  wholly  deluded. 
't'here  is  evidence  to  believe  that  there  was  no  plot  at  ajl  on  the  part  of 
the  negroes,  although  they  suffered  terribly. 

"  Of  that  in  1816,  in  Camden,  South  Carolina,  discovered  and  suppress- 
ed, Mr.  F.  G.  Deliesseline  writes:  'Two  brothcre  engaged  in  this  rebel- 
lion could  read  and  write,  and  were  hitherto  of  unexceptionable  charac^ 
ters.  They  were  rcliinovSf  and  had  always  been  regaraed  in  the  light  of 
faithful  servants.  A  few  appeared  to  have  been  actuated  by  the  instinct 
of  the  most  brutal  licentiousness,  and  by  the  lust  of  plunder;  but  most  of 
them  b}'  wild  and  frantic  ideas  of  the  rights  of  man,  and  the  misconceived 
injunctions  and  examples  of  Holy  WritT — E.  C.  HoUand^s  Refu^^Uion,  <f»c. 
page  76. 

"  Of  that  in  18*4^2,  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Benjamin  Elliott 
writes :  *  This  description  of  our  population  had  been  allowed  to  assemble 
for  rtlipious  instruction.  The  designing  leaders  in  the  scheme  of  villainy 
availed  themselves  of  these  occasions  to  instil  sentiments  of  ferocity,  by 
falsifying  the  Bible  V  Then  he  proceeds  to  show  how  it  was  done,  and 
adds,  •  Such  was  their  religion — such  the  examples  to  be  imitated.'  Fur- 
ther on  Mr.  Elliott  remarks, — 'Another  impediment  to  the  progress  of  con- 
spiracy, will  ever  be  iha  Jiftclity  of  some  of  some  of  our  negroes.  The  ser- 
vant who  is  false  to  his  master  would  be  false  to  his  God.  One  act  of  per- 
fidy is  but  the  first  step  in  the  road  of  corruption  and  of  baseness ;  and 
those  who  on  this  occasion  have  proved  ungrateful  to  their  owners,  have 
also  been  hyjx^rites  in  religion  /' — Same  pamphlet,  pp.  79, 80.  Referring  to 
the  same  ofiair  of  182*2,  Mr.  C.  C.  Pinckney  remarks— 'On  investigation 
it  appeared,  that  all  concerned  in  that  transaction,  except  one,  had  sece- 
ded from  the  re<(ular  Methodist  church  in  1817,  and  formed  a  separate  es- 
tablishment, in  connection  with  the  African  Methodist  Society  in  Phila- 
delphia ;  whose  bishop,  a  coloured  man.  named  Allen,  had  assumed  that 
office,  being  himself  a  seceder  from  the  Methodist  church  of  Pennsylva- 
nia.   At  this  period  Mi^kBryan,  the  local  minister  of  the  regular  Me- 
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elevated  patriotism,  and  a  pure,  self-sacrificing  philanthio* 
py.  This  is  a  large  field,  and  it  is  a  most  arduous  field. 
Where  is  the  youth  that  burns  with  the  desire  of  being 
greatly  useful  to  his  native  Carolina,  to  his  country,  to  hv 
race,  and  to  the  church  of  Christ  1  Let  him  enter  this  field. 
He  will  find  it  enough  for  his  noblest  aspirations,  and  even 
though  great  apparent  success  should  not  crowu  his  faith- 
ful efforts,  his  labor  will  not  be  lost.  He  will  be  a  pioneer 
for  future  more  successful  followers. 

But  let  us  admit,  in  all  candour,  that  this  work  is  not  to 
be  looked  upon,  as  having  no  parallel  in  other  cities  or  couD- 

thodist  church  in  Charleston,  was  so  apprehensive  of  sinister  desicbs,  that 
he  addrPMHcd  a  letter  to  the  City  (]7ouncil,  on  file  in  the  Council  Cnamber, 
dated  8th  JSovember,  1H17,  stating  at  length  the  ruaM)D8  of  hU  sospiciOB.' 
— Af/tfresSt  NoU  D.  p.  '20.  • 

"  The  South  Hampton  affair,  in  Virginia,  in  1832,  was  originated bf  a 
man  under  colour  of  religion,  a  pretender  to  inspiration.  As  far  backu 
1825,  the  R0r.Dr.  J.  H.  Rice,  in  a  discourse  on  the  injvry  tUme  to  rekftitrnkfj 
iiiiwrani  teachcny  warned  the  people  ol'  Virginia  against  the  neglect  of  the 
proper  religious  instruction  ol  the  negroes,  and  the  danger  of  leaving  them 
to  the  control  oPtheir  own  ii^iiorant,  fanatical  and  de^igning  preachers. 
His  prophecy  had  its  fulfilment  in  South  Hampton.  If  we  refer  to  Uie 
West  Indies  we  shall  Ik-IioUI  reli^'ion  exerting  a  restraining  influence  vp- 
on  the  ]MH)pIe;  and  particularly  on  one  occasion,  all  the  negroes  attached 
to  the  Moravian  Missionary  churches,  to  a  man,  supported  the  authorilj 
of  their  masters  against  the  insurgents. 

"Enough  has  been  said  to  satisfy  reasonable  and  (Christian  men  that 
sound  religious  instruction  will  contribute  to  safety.  There  are  men  who 
have  no  knowledge  of  religion  in  their  own  personal  ex)x*rience,  and  who 
have  not  la^en  careful  to  notice  its  genuine  elfects  upon  servants,  and  thej 
will  place  little  or  no  contidence  in  anything  that  might  be  said  in  lavorof 
it.  They  can  place  more  relianc«  ujwn  risihU'  prcn.ntirts  of  their  own  in- 
vention, than  upon  priiyipUi  nf  vioral  rmuiurt  wrv)Ugbt  in  the  soul  aod 
maintained  in  supremacy  by  Divim*  power,  whi>se  niilurc  they  do  not  ii»> 
derstand,  and  whose  inliuence,  however  good,  is  invisible,  and  for  thai fe- 
ry  reason  not  to  be  trusted  by  them.  Nor  have  they  either  the  candor  or 
willingness,  to  make  a  distinction  l)etween  ftdst:  and  true  religion.  Ib 
their  opinion,  the  Gospel  is  no  benefit  to  the  world.  Such  men  we  arecoo- 
sirained  to  leave  to  the  influence  of  lime  and  observation,  and  invoke  te 
them  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  Gtxl.  1  shall  never  forget  the  renuiit 
ol  a  venerable  coloured  preacher,  made  with  reference  to  the  South  Hamj»' 
ton  tragedy.  With  his  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  his  whole  manner  iiKD- 
catin;]^  the  deepest  emotion,  said  he,  '  Sir,  it  is  the  Gospel  that  we  ignonit 
and  wicked  people  need.  If  you  will  give  us  the  Gospel,  it  will  do  moB 
for  the  obt»dience  of  servants  and  the  peace  of  community  than  all  you 
guards,  and  guns,  and  bayonets.'  This  same  Christian  minister,  on  re- 
ceiving a  packet  of  inflammatory  pamphlets  through  the  Post  Office,  and 
discovering  their  character  and  intention,  immediately  called  upon  Ike 
Mayor  of  the  city  and  delivered  them  into  his  hands.  Who  can  estimiie 
the  value  in  community  of  one  such  man,  acting  under  the  influence  of 
the  Gospel  of  peace. "^Affv.  C.  C.  Jon^,  D.  OmgUbtrt^  Comniy,  Gm. 
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L  This  population  is  undoubtedly  to  be  regarded  as 
emphatically  our  poor ;  not  of  course  in  the  sense  of  pau- 
pers, but  of  feeble,  helpless  dependants.  Now,  the  religious 
wants  of  the  poor  are  every  where  too  much  neglected.  In 
London,  Edinburgh,  Liverpool,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
there  is  little  or  no  church  aboommodation  for  the  poorer 
classes.  In  England  and  Ireland  and  France  and  Germa- 
ny and  in  our  own  Northern  States,  there  is  a  very  large 
population  ignorant,  and  left  in  their  ignorance,  because 
Christians  and  Christian  ministers  are  too  few,  or  else  want- 
ing in  2seal  and  faithfulness. 

Let  us  also  admit,  in  justice  to  the  Sonthem  churches, 
diat  this  duty  is  not  one  hitherto  altogether  neglected.  The 
work  is  not  now  to  be  commenced.  On  the  contrary,  the 
work  was  commenced  contemporaneously  with  the  intro- 
duction of  this  people  among  us,  and  the  very  history  of 
the  work  has  had  its  conunencement.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Jones, 
who  has  labored  so  long  and  so  zealously  in  this  cause,  has 
published  a  volume*  of  277  large  12mo.  page&  containing, 
among  other  things,  a  historical  sketch  of  oflnts  of  differ- 
ent denominations  to  instruct  this  people  from  their  first  in- 
troduction into  the  country,  in  1620,  down  to  the  year  1842. 
He  shews  that  from  the  first  they  were  not  totally  neglect- 
ed, and  that  the  work  of  their  religious  instruction  has  grad- 
ually though  slowly  been  advancing  down  to  the  present 
time.  We  commend  this  volume  most  earnestly  to  the 
careful  study  of  all  Christian  men  and  Christian  ministers 
at  the  South.  The  Christian  planter  will  find  it  of  more 
value  to  him  than  all  the  agricultural  journals  and  maga- 
nnes  he  can  obtain. 

The  tide  of  feeling  in  our  Southern  community  upon  this 
subject,  is  manifestly  rising.  It  was  checked  some  fifteen 
years  ago  by  foreign  interference.  But  there  has  been  a 
veaction;  and  yet  we  must  not  expect  that  the  work  of  tho- 
roughly evangelizing  our  negroes  can  go  on  without  oppo- 
sition. It  will  be  opposed  by  some  because  the  pridet  and 
the  prejudices  of  early  opinions  disincline  them  to  a  candid 
investigation  of  this  subject.    Our  enemies  abroad,  (say 

*  The  Religious  Instruction  of  the  Negroes  in  the  United  States,  by 
Charles  C.  Jones.    Savannah :  printed  by  Thomas  Purse,  1843. 

tSee  Jones'  History,  im|M  106-7. 
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tliey,)  will  found  new  charges  and  reproaches  on  every  ad> 
i^jiission  of  our  own,  |ind  therefore  the  plain  truth  must  not 
be  told  even  among  ourselves.  ^  < 

Others  will  oppose  from  au  indolent  misgiving^th'ic  if  we 
look  diligently  into  the  subject,  we  shall  be  driven  toy  our 
own  conscience  to  enter  fully  and  vigofolisly  upon  this 
high  religious  duty.  "  New  cares,  new  troubles,  new  du- 
ties, new  expenses  array  tlicmselves  before  us,  and  we  re- 
coil from  the  sight." 

Others  again,  of  a  different  character,  wil!  oppose  this 
work  on  the  ground  that  greater  attention  to  religious  train- 
ing will,  as  they  tell  us,  only  furnish  better  opportunities  to 
plan  and  execute  insubordination  and  crime ;  because,  a$ 
they  say,  religious  teaching  will  only  make  the  negroes 
worse  men  and  greater  hy|X)crites ;  and  because  religious 
instruction  tends,  {as  we  also  agree  that  it  does,)  to  expand 
the  int3llect  and  elevate  the  character,  and  therefore,  how- 
ever prudent  and  sound  in  its  own  character,  will,  as  thtg 
fnaintain,  inevitably  operate  to  overturn  our  social  system. 

Now,  thttse  last  opposers  object  to  the  very  influence  of 
the  Gospel.  They  state  the  (lucstion  as  if  it  were  Chris- 
tianity  or  Slavery,  the  one  or  else  the  other.  If  every  thing 
which  expands  the  intellect  and  elevates  the  character  he, 
as  they  tell  us  it  is,  destructive  of  slavery,  and  therefore  to 
be  opi)osed  by  the  ISouth,  then  must  Christianity,  which  is 
the  greatest  elevator  and  improver  of  mankind,  be  the  most 
hostile  of  all  things  to  slavery,  and  the  most  worthy  to  be 
opposed  by  the  South.  And  then,  too,  the  best  and  most  et 
ficient  method  of  bringing  Christianity  to  bear  upon  the 
mind  and  character  of  the  slave,  must  be  the  most  hurtful 
to  our  institutions,  and  the  most  to  be  deprecated  and  op- 
posed. If  there  could  he  found  out  some  one  plan  preemi- 
nently suitable  for  quickly  and  successfully  indoctrinating 
the  negroes  with  the  truths  of  the  Bible,  and  thus  perform- 
ing in  the  shortest  time  and  in  the  conipletest  manner  the 
work,  which  Christianity  has  to  do  uf)on  the  human  intel- 
lect and  heart,  that,  according  to  these  op|X)sers,  would  be 
the  worst  of  all  discoveries,  the  very  acme  of  abominationSi 
a  Pandora's  lx)x,  the  greatest  ptissible  curse  to  the  South, 
against  which  every  good  citizen  should  arm  himself  to 
£ght  to  his  last  breath  and  his  last  drop  of  blood  ! 

The  opposition  just  delineated  is  ia  some  a  miscoDGep* 
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tioo ;  in  others,  a  wicked  offspring  of  infidelity  itself.    Some  '« 

who  huve  fallen  into  it,  are  victims  tvjth  honest  intentions. 
Others, caring  nothing  for  Christ's  last  command,  "Go  preach 
to  ev(  /  li^ng  creature,"  uniting  these  with  themselves,  car- 
ry theiii  along  into  unconscious  cooperation  against  the  Gros- 
(nbI  itself.  To  finfidels  the  commands  of  God  are  nothing ; 
they  confide  nothing  in  the  conservative  power  of  the  Gos- 
pel, nor  in  its  wholesome  influences  on  the  hearts  and 
conduct  of  men ;  they  care  nothing  for  souls,  not  even  their 
own.  How  can  tliey  estimate  the  salutary  influence  of  re- 
ligion on  others,  who  do  not  believe  in  it  themselves? 
They  seek  to  interdict  religious  instruction,  because  they 
are  ignorant  of  its  true  effects, —  and  fear,  or  pretend  to  fear, 
its  consequences  to  our  civil  polity. 

This  is  a  sad  error,  to  which  every  obligation  of  Chris- 
tian and  political  duty  forbids  our  yielding.  Against  it, 
we  must  oppose  example,  argument  and  tru£.  The  more 
our  duties  in  this  matter  are  explained  and  unfolded,  the 
more  we  shall  withdraw  the  well-intenti(Hied  but  mis- 
guided from  their  opposition,  and  the  more  we  shall  dis- 
arm and  prostrate  the  infidel  and  enemy  of  truth.  To 
the  revilings  and  misrepresentations  of  infidelity,  we  shall 
present  the  simple  teachings  of  God's  word;  and  vindi- 
cate the  holiness  of  his  religion,  by  showing  from  its  own 
doctrines  and  their  just  bearing  on  all  classes  of  men,  that 
the  more  it  is  known  and  felt  the  better  it  qualifies  every 
man,  whether  free  or  slave,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his 
station — that  it  is  indeed,  both  for  men  and  for  Govern- 
ments, the  way  of  life,  and  the  source  of  order,  peace,  and 
safety. 

Having  thus  considered  the  natufe  of  the  duty  which  is 
urged  on  us,  and  seen  that  it  is  strictly  a  religious  duty ; — 
that  as  thus  limited  it  is  unquestionable,  and  never  has  been 
questioned; — that  it  is  one  which  disturbs  not,  but  on  the 
contrary  fortifies  and  establishes  the  public  weal  and  secu- 
rity ;  that  the  alternative  of  our  not  performing  it,  is  a  fur- 
ther surrender  of  this  population  to  self-appointed,  ignorant, 
superstitious,  fanatical  and  dangerous  teachers  of  their  own ; 
that  the  work  to  be  done  is  immense  in  its  extent,  arduous 
in  its  execution,  and  most  important  in  its  results ;  that  at 
the  same  time,  this  is  not  a  duty  which  we  have  hitherto 
altogether  neglected,  and  the  present  call  to  which  impliea 
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any  dishonor  to  us; — having  seen  once  more  that  this  is  a 
duty,  in  the  performance  of  which,  we  must  look  for  the 
opposition  ot  those  who  hate  and  oppose  the  Grospel  itsdf; 
we  liasten  to  conclude  this  article,  with  a  few  reasons  why  a 
peculiar  obligation  to  evangelize  the  slaves  is  resting  upoo 
Southern  Christians. 

The  first  is,  that  this  people  stand  in  such  peculiotr  need 
of  it.  They  have  been  called  our  domestic  heathen ;  and 
tiiough  this  is  not  absolutely  true,  not  true  in  that  sense 
which  our  traducers  abroad  have  put  upon  the  statement; 
it  is  comparatively  true,  true  enough  to  justify  us  in  usiog 
the  phrase  among  ourselves,  and  for  the  purpose  of  stirring 
up  ourselves  to  greater  diligence  in  the  discharge  of  our  do- 
ty. This  people  arc  in  great  need  of  religious  teachiiw. 
How  could  it  be  otherwise,  since  their  fathers  or  grand  &- 
thers  were  Mohammedans  and  Pagans?  How  could  it  be 
otherwise,  considering  their  number  and  ignorance,  and  the 
general  scarcity  of  religious  instruction  even  for  the  whites 
and  our  own  scattered  population?  Yes!  These  people 
are  exceedingly  ig^noraiU,  Their  religion  consists,  in  a 
great  measure,  of  forms  and  ceremonies  and  excitement 
Conversion  is  witli  many  of  them  a  dream,  a  trance,  a  vi- 
sion, a  voice  from  heaven.  One  who  is  higli  authority  de- 
clares that  "Sometimes  principles  of  conduct  are  adopted 
by  church  members,  at  so  much  variance  with  the  Gospel, 
that  '  the  grace  of  God  is  turned  into  lasciviousness.'  F(v 
example,  members  of  the  same  church  are  sacredly  bound 
by  their  religion  not  to  reveal  each  other's  sins,  for  that  would 
be  backbiting  and  injuring  the  brotherhood.  And  again,  that 
which  would  be  an  abominable  sin,  committed  by  a  church 
member  with  a  worldly  person,  becomes  no  sin  at  all,  if 
committed  with  another  church  member,  for  the  brethren 
must  bear  one  another's  burdens  and  so  fulfil  the  law  of 
Christ"  To  know  the  extent  of  their  ignorance,  even  where 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  tlie  sound  of  the  Gospel  in 
white  churches,  a  man  should  make  investigation  for  him- 
self;— the  result  will  frequently  surprise  and  fill  him  with 
grief.  Some  white  ministers  and  teachers  in  their  simpli- 
city, beholding  the  attention  paid  by  our  servants  to  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel,  when  adapted  to  their  comprehen- 
sion, and  hearinff  the  expressions  of  their  thankfulness  for 
the  pains  taJoan  for  their  instraction,  oome  to  the  canalunm 
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that  they  are  an  unsophisticated  race ;  that  they  form  one 
of  the  easiest  and  pleasantest  fields  of  labor  in  the  world ; 
and  that  they  are  a  people  "  made  ready  and  prepared  for 
the  Lord."  Experiment  shortly  dissipates  these  visions, 
and  well  is  it  if  the  sober  reality  does  not  fi-ighten  the  la- 
bourer away  in  disgust  and  disappointment  He  who  car- 
lies  the  Gospel  to  them,  encounters  depravity  entrenched  in 

Siiorance,  both  real  and  pretended.  He  discovers  deism, 
epticism,  universalism.  He  meets  all  the  various  perver- 
sions of  the  Gospel,  and  all  the  strong  objections  against 
the  truth  of  God ;  objections  which  he  may  perhaps  have 
considered  peculiar  only  to  the  cultivated  minds,  the  ripe 
scholarship,  and  profound  intelligence  of  critics  and  phi- 
losophers !  Extremes  here  meet  on  the  natural  and  com- 
mon ground  of  a  darkened  understanding  and  a  hardened 
heart 

The  second  ground  of  our  peculiar  obligation  to  furnish 
the  slave  with  the  Gospel  is,  that  "  they  are  the  mont  depen- 
dent  of  cM  pefjple  upon  us  for  the  v>ord  of  lifeP* 

Seli-preservation  compels  us  to  shut  out  strangers  as  far 
as  possible,  from  all  contact  with  this  mass  of  minds.  We 
lightly  claim  to  be  the  exclusive  guardians  of  their  religious 
instruction.  Our  will  regulates,  to  a  great  extent,  the  char- 
acter and  amount  of  their  religious  privileges.  Such  *is 
their  dependence  on  us.  It  is  all  the  greater  because,  ac- 
cording to  our  own  laws,  and  according  also,  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  laboring  classes  in  all  coimtries,  they  can  be 
instnicted,  for  the  most  part,  only  by  oral  communications. 
If  we  do  not  teach  them  the  Gospel,  who  can  do  it?  Re- 
ligious error,  and  religious  excitement,  they  can  get  from 
independent  sources — sources  of  their  own — but  for  "sound 
doctrine  "  they  depend  upon  those  whom  God's  providence 
has  constituted  the  sole  almoners  of  his  mercy  towards 
them,  and  whopfiave  accordingly  assumed  the  responsibyi- 
ty  of  their  entire  Christianization.t 

The  third  ground  of  our  peculiar  obligation  to  this  peo- 
ple is,  that  they  are  so  accessible  to  us.  They  speak  our 
lan^age  and  dwell  in  the  midst  of  us ;  they  are  members 
of  our  households.  Moreover,  they  are  all  nominally  Chris- 
tians.   Take  these  circumstances,  one  by  one,  and  com- 

•  See  JoDet,  pages  136-7.  i^ee  Jonn^  pages  166-7. 
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pare  them  with  the  same  particulars  in  reference  to  any  for- 
eign field  of  Christian  benevolence.  How  would  our  bretb- 
rcn  in  foreign  lands  rejoice,  were  they  all  gifted  with  a  vf  mac- 
ular use  of  the  language  in  which  they  have  lo  preach; — were 
the  people  all  free  from  anyorganized  and  established  system 
of  errors,  and  nominally  believers  in  Christianity; — espe- 
cially, were  they  all  separated  and  divided  out  among  Chris- 
tian families,  who  liad  the  absolute  control  over  them,  and 
who  might  thus  bring  a  thousand  influences  to  bear  upoa 
them  in  aid  of  the  iiiHuence  of  the  missionary! 

Yes,  and  how  inconsistent  are  tliosc  of  tis  who  setid  mit- 
sionaries  to  the  Heulhcn,  afar  off,  and  yet  neglect  (hose  who 
are  found  at  our  own  doors !  What  claims  have  the  Ar- 
menians, the  Hindoos,  the  Chinese  upon  you,  which  then 
have  noti  But  let  us  recall  this  language.  Far  mom 
justly  may  we  tax  with  a  shameful,  guilty  inconsistency, 
that  large  class  of  our  professing  Christians,  who  refiiw 
their  support  to  forcii^n  missions,  on  the  ground,  forsooth, 
that  they  have  Hcailicu  ciinugli  at  home,  ajid  yet  neglect 
their  duty  lo  their  poor  sable  dependents,  who  are  living 
without  (iod  and  dying  without  hope ! 


A   CRITICAL  EXAMLNATIOS   OF  1  PETER,  III;  19. 

By  THg  &KT.  W.  M.  SMVTnc,  A.  M. 

Dallas  Cu;,  Alabama. 

Ev  u  (rvtj'iMcri)  noi  riii  Iv  ifu\ax'ii 
rvejxai/i  inpSuSeis  i>ci||>u|iv, 

In  irhlch  bpirit  he  (ChrisI)  ■meat  and  preaclied  unio  the  npiriis  io  priion. 

This  pnssAffe  is  thought  to  present  jreat  difficulties  which 
the  Comrneniaiors  nllempt  in  various  ways  to  remove.  It 
has  employed  more  learning,  and  called  forth  more  talent 
to  expound,  than  perhaps  anyotherportionof  Sacrad  Will, 
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and  fevir  subjects  have  ^iven  rise  to  so  many  speculations  and 
fanciful  opinions.  From  the  time  that  the  apostle  v^roie  it 
until  the  present,  there  have  not  been  wanting  writers/who 
have  endeavoured  to  explain  it  according  to  some  favourite 
or  preconceived  view  which  they  held.  These  expositions 
have  been  productive  of  much  evil  to  the  student  of  the  Bi- 
ble, in  coming  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the  passage  un- 
der consideration.  Instead  of  taking  the  words  in  their  ob- 
Tious  import,  and  deducing  a  legitimate  inference  from  their 
connection,  he  too  often  comes  with  his  mind  confused,  and 
his  judgment  biased  by  conflicting  interpretations.  Every 
one  has  experienced  this  disadvantage  in  attempting  to  ar- 
rive at  the  true  meaning  of  any  disputed  portion  of  God's 
Revelation. 

But  without  farther  consideration  of  the  difficulties  we 
have  to  encounter,  and  without  wishing  to  invalidate  the 
authority  of  the  learned  and  good  in  the  field  of  exegesis, 
we  will  proceed  to  an  humble  explanation  of  the  apostle's 
words. 

And  on  entering  upon  our  examination  we  will  not 
resort  to  critical  conjecture,  as  some  w  riters  have  done, 
which  merits  no  attention,  butpur  appeal  will  be  to  the  so« 
ber  and  sound  principles  of  Biolical  interpretation* 

In  the  early  history  of  the  Church  this  passage  was  unl* 
versally  considered  as  teaching  the  descent  of  Christ  into 
Hades  {ad-ns).  The  ecclesiastical  fathers  of  the  first  three 
centuries  maintained  that  during  the  three  days  in  which  the 
body  of  Christ  lay  in  the  grave,  his  soul  was  in  the  king- 
dom of  the  dead.  Thus  Irenaeussays  '^Christ  in  this  way 
fulfilled  the  law  of  the  dead."  '  Cleiiaient  of  Alexandria  ex- 
|Nresses  the  same  opinion.  Origan  ^ya  yvii^vri  (fdiuarog  7sv6fib- 
sin}  4'ux^.  Contra  Celsum  ii.  Tertuliiari  also  says,  ''  Christus 
forma  humanaejuortis  apO(f  iujfbfbi  ftst)  functus."  — The 
opinions  of  thesPbarlier  fathers,  sooiMost  ground,  especiaN 
ly  in  the  Wester7i  Church^  Still  the  scbbolmdn  consider- 
ed infernus  as  the  appropriate  designation  of  the  place  of 
the  damned,  and  thus  the  descent  to  hell  became  equivalent 
to  the  descent  of  Christ  to  the  place  of  the  damned.  The 
aame  opinion  appears  to  have  been  held  by  John  Calvin, 
and  that  Christ  there  endured  the  punishment  of  a  lostsouL 

Thomas  Aquinas  held  the  same  view  of  Hieronymus  and 
Gregory,  that  Christ  delivered  the  souls  of  the  piona  fath* 
Vol.  I.— No.  3.  16 
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era  who  lived  before  bis  incarnation  from  the  limbtia  po- 
trum. 

Amonfr  the  more  recent  writers,  that  held  that  the  aool 
of  Christ  WBs  in  the  abode  of  the  dead,  we  may  mentioD 
Cslmet.  His  languajire  is — "The  opinion  which  statest  hit 
Jesus  Christ  descended  into  hell  to  announce  his  eomini^tD 
(he ancient  patriarchs  and  to  deliver  them  from  that  spectci 
of  prison,  where  they  had  so  lon^  wailed  for  him,  is  inecn- 
trovertible,  and  we  (the  papists)  consider  it  as  an  article  of 
our  faith."  Bloomneld  holds  the  same  view  in  his  Recen- 
sio  Synoplica  Annot.  Sacrae.  His  words  are,  "  no  interpre- 
tation seems  at  ail  natural,  or  to  carry  with  it  the  stamp  of 
truth,  but  the  common  one,  namely,  that  Christ  went  and 
preached  to  the  antediluvians  in  Hades;"  of  the  saineopiit- 
lon  are  Bishop  Horsley  and  Mr.  Dodweil. 

The  Bishop  maintains  that  departed  souls,  before  the  gen- 
eral resurrection,  are  neither  in  heaven  nor  hell,  bnt  id 
some  intermediate  place  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  earth, 
denominated  a  prison  or  place  of  safe  keeping,  that  the  ha< 
man  soul  of  the  Saviour,  in  the  interval  between  his  death 
and  his  rising  from  the  dead,  went  to  that  part  of  it  occupi- 
ed by  believers,  for  the  purpose  of  announcing  to  them  the 
"  glad  tidings  "  that  he  had  offered  the  sacrifice  of  their  re- 
demption, and  was  about  to  appear  as  their  advocate  befets 
God  in  heaveu,  and,  that  as  it  is  impossible  that  all  the  peo- 
ple who  perished  in  the  deluge  died  in  impenitence,  thil 
visit  of  Christ  and  his  preaching  might  be  particularly  ad- 
dressed to  those  of  them  who  were  the  objects  of  mercy.— 
But,  as  it  would  occupy  too  much  time  and  space  to  enter 
into  an  examination  of  the  question  relative  to  the  existenn 
of  an  intermediate  place  where  spirits  are  confined  until  the 
general  judgement,  we  will  only  advert  to  the  ar^umesH 
which  have  been  advanced  in  support  of  n^iis  opinion,  tbit 
the  human  soul  of  Christ  during  its  separation  from  the 
body  was  not  in  heaven,  but  in  such  an  intermediate  place. 

One  text  that  Horsley  quotes  is  that  of  the  Psalmist,— 
"  Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell,  neither  wilt  ibon 
suffer  thine  Holy  One  to  see  corruption,"  From  this  text, 
if  there  was  no  other,  says  the  Bishop,  the  article  in  the 
sense  in  which  we  haveexplahied  it,  is  clearly  and  infaltiUy 
deduced,  for  if  the  soul  of  Christ  was  not  left  in  hell,  at  hit 
murrection,  nrnly  it  mu  in  hell  btftm  bia  tesiimctioii. 
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Bat  it  was  not  there  either  before  his  dealbi  or  after  bis  res^  ' 
affection,  for  that  never  was  imagined,  therefere  it  descend- 
ed into  hell  after  his  death,  pr  before  his  resurrection,  for 
as  his  flesh  by  virtue  of  the  divine  promise  saw  no  corrup- 
tion, although  it  was  in  the  grave,  the  place  of  corruption, 
80  his  soul  (which  by  virtue  of  the  like  promise  was  not 
left  in  hell,)  was  in  that  hell  where  it  was  not  Ze/if,  until  the 
time  came  for  its  reunion  to  the  body.  Hence,  it  is  clear- 
ly shown  that  the  soul  of  Christ  was  in  the  place  called 
hell.    Augustine  says,  none  but  an  infidel  can  deny  this. 

Granting  for  argument  sake,  that  an  intermediate  place 
does  exist,  and  that  it  was  the  residence  of  the  Saviour's 
aoul|  during  the  three  days  that  his  body  lay  in  the  sepul- 
chre, it  would  not  follow  that  his  preaching  to  ihe  spirits 
occurred  at  that  time.  The  spirit  by  which  he  preached  to 
them  was  not  his  human  sotU.  The  contrast  which  is  stated 
between  it  and  the  flesh  in  which  he  was  put  to  death  for- 
bids this  interpretation.  In  confirmation  of  this  opinion  we 
quote  Dr.  A.  Clark,  who  informs  us  that  one  Greek  MS. 
reads  nvffufAori  Ayiu  in  the  holy  spirit.  And  in  a  very  old 
Latin  Bible  in  his  possession,  the  verse  reads  thus  —  In  quo 
et  hiis  qui  in  carcere  erant  spiritualiter  veniens  predicavit — 
by  which  he  came  spirituallf^  and  preached  to  them  that 
were  in  prison.  The  conclusion  to  which  this  learned  di- 
Tine  comes,  in  view  of  all  the  various  readings,  is,  that  from 
Ibem  there  is  no  ground  to  believe  that  the  text  speaks  of 
Christ's  going  to  hell  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  damned,  or 
of  bis  going  to  some  feigned  place  where  the  souls  of  the 
petriarchs  were  imprisoned,  to  whom  he  preached,  and 
whom  he  delivered  from  that  place,  and  took  with  him  to 
paradise.  Origen  went  much  further  than  most  writers  on 
wis  subject.  He  believed  that  Christ  rescued  the  elamit- 
0d  who  believed  on  him  in  Hades,  and  transported  them  to 
the  abode  of  the  blessed. 

Luther  spoke  very  sparingly  upon  this  whole  subject,  and 
was  unwilling  to  say  anything  decidedly.  At  first  he  agreed 
with  Hieronymus  and  Gregory,  in  holding  a  limbus  pa- 
irufn  to  which  Christ  went,  but  afterwards  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  remark  that  Christ  destroyed  the  power  of  the 
devil  and  of  hell,  where  he  went  with  soul  and  body. 

Hutter,  Baier,  Winkler,  Carpzov  and  others,  mamtained 
thai  Christ's  deecent  to  hell  belonged  to  hiaVtate  of  ezaltatkm, 
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and  that  on  the  moment  of  the  resurrection  he  repaired  to  hell 
with  soul  and  body  in  both  natures,  showed  himself  to  Satan 
and  hell  as  victor,  and  then  appeared  alive  upon  the  eartlr. 

M.  Flaccius  held  the  opposite  opinion,  namely^  that  the 
descent  belonged  to  Christ's  humiliation. 

Beza,  Russ,  and  Rambach  understood  the  descent  to  hell 
to  mean  the  burial  of  Christ. 

Epinus,  Asrricola,  Hunnius,  Brentius,  Cocceius,  and  the 
celebrated  Witsius,  were  of  opinion  that  Christ  endured  in 
hell  the  pains  of  the  damned. 

Enough,  we  consider,  has  been  presented  to  show  that 
the  passage  under  consideration  is  difficult  of  interpretatioo. 

Now  the  question  arises  to  what  preaching  does  the  apos- 
tle refer?  We  confess  this  does  not  appear  very  plain. 
Whether  it  was  to  the  preaching  of  the  apostles  after  the  day 
of  Pentecost,  to  the  preaching  of  Christ,  or  to  the  preaching 
of  Noah  while  engaged  in  building  the  ark. 

I.  It  has  been  maintained  by  some  critics  that  Peter  is 
speaking  of  the  Apostles,  after  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  According  to  their  view,  the  spirits 
in  prison  are  the  unbelieving  Jews  and  Gentiles,  who  are  so 
called  on  account  of  their  slavery  to  sin,  and  their  condemn 
nation  by  the  divine  law. 

This  interpretation  is  evidently  forced,  and  on  that  ac^ 
count  it  must  be  regarded  as  not  valid.  Nothing  but  abso- 
lute necessity  could  warrant  the  adoption  of  it.  Every  per-* 
son  who  reads  the  words  of  the  apostle  without  prejudice, 
will  conclude  that  the  spirits  in  prison,  to  whom  Christ 
preached,  are  the  very  persons  who  were  disobedient  in  the 
days  of  Noah.  This  is  their  obvious  mcanuig,  the  only  one 
which  their  grammatical  construction  will  allow,  and  the 
supposition  that  the  antediluvian  transgressors  are  merely 
incidentally  referred  to,  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  their 
conduct  with  that  of  the  impenitent,  in  the  time  of  the 
apostles,  is  one  to  which  no  person  could  have  recourse,  un- 
less to  evade  a  difficulty  which  he  was  unable  to  remove. 

Some  critics  suppose  that  the  word  -rvsjixa,  spirit,  is  of  the 
same  import  with  -^vxn,  but  though  unregenerate  men  are  of- 
ten spoken  of  in  scripture  as  prisoners,  yet  the  phrase  "spir- 
its in  prison,"  is  inapplicable  to  the  state  of  the  wicked  in 
this  world.  The  word  >j/ux^)  ^^y  ^^  ^^^  ^  denote  the  whob 
num.    An  iostaoce  of  ms  use  of  it|  is  found  ia  this  very 
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chapter.  "  Wherein  few,  that  is,  eight  souls,  or  persons^ 
were  saved  by  water."  But  no  example  of  a  similar  use  of 
the  word  irvsvfjia,  spirit,  can  be  produced.  It  denotes  the  imr 
fnateriaipart  of  man,  as  distinguished  from  his  bodily  frame, 
and  the  use  of  it  here  indicates  that  the  apostle  is  speaking 
of  persons  who  were  dead,  and  whose  spirits  existed  in  a 
state  of  separation  from  the  body.  Dr.  Whitby  and  Bishop 
Burnet  understand  the  preaching  refers  to  those  who  were 
in  the  darkness  of  heathen  ignorance. 

II.  The  opinion  that  the  preaching  refers  to  Christ's  miU' 
istry  during  the  period  between  his  death  and  resurrection. 
has  been  embodied  in  the  creed  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and 
OD  it  has  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  been  built. 

As  we  have  touched  on  this  opinion  above,  we  will  not 
further  refer  to  it. 

Mr.  Cradock  explains  it  of  Christ's  preaching  while  he 
mras  on  earth,  to  those  who  were  now  spirits  in  prison. 

We  now  come  to  the  third  interpretation,  which  supposes 
that  the  apostle  refers  to  the  ministry  of  Noah,  who  was  a 
preacher  of  righteousness,  (II  Peter,  ii :  6,)  to  the  men  of  the 
old  world,  who  perished  in  the  waters  of  the  deluge,  and 
whose  spirits  are  now  in  prison,  reserved  for  greater  punish- 
ment at  a  future  day.  To  this  view  we  are  led  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  passage,  with  Gren.  vi :  3,  "And  the  Lord  said, 
my  Spirit  shall  not  always  strive  with  man,  for  that  he  al- 
so is  nesh,  yet  his  days  shall  be  an  hundred  and  twenty 
years." 

Beza,  Eisner,  and  Macknight  suppose  the  words  ^v 
fuXoxif)  fi'vsjfjMKri  do  not  mean  that  the  spirits  were  in  prison 
bX  the  time  when  Christ  preached  to  them,  but  that  he 
preached  by  his  Spirit  to  the  antediluvians,  who  are  now 
L  e.  in  the  age  of  Peter,  in  prison^  detained  like  the  fallen 
angels,  unto  the  day  of  judgment  So  Dr.  Burton  inteprets 
^'  In  which  character  Christ  also  went  and  preached  to  those 
persons  who  are  now  confined  spirits,  but  who  then  were 
oisobedient." 

Dr.  Whitby  says  the  antediluvians,  who  Uved  about  the 
time  of  Noah,  were  ^v  (puXaxij  in  prison  upon  a  double  ac- 
count, (1)  by  reason  of  their  bondage  to  sin,  for  then  "all 
flesh  had  corrupted  their  way,"  their  "  wickedness  was  great 
upon  the  earth"  and  every  imagination  of  their  heart  was 
to  do  evil  and  that  continually,"  and  (2)  they  were  in  pris» 
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on,  as  having  fronL,God  received  the  sentence  of  destnic- 
tion,  if  they  repented  not  within  120  years.  Thus  dUJ 
Christ  by  his  Spirit  preach  to  them  in  the  days  of  NotlL 
and  therefore  the  antediluvian  age  is  even  by  the  Jews  stykn 
the  age  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  ^  according  to  those  words,  My 
Spirit  shall  not  always  strive  with  man,"  that  is,  say  Ains- 
worth  and  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  My  spirit  in  my  pro[dieli 
shall  not  always  be  chiding  and  reproving  and  thereby  oh 
deavoring  to  bring  men  to  repentance,  but  shall  proceed  to 
punish  them. 

Hammond  and  Wells  understand  it  figuratively  of  being 
in  bandage  to  sin,  while  Lord  Barrington  says  it  has  lefier- 
ence  to  Noah's  preaching  to  his  own  fanMy^  shut  up  widi 
him  in  the  ark.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  they  were  diso- 
bedient 

Dr.  Doddridge  paraphrases  the  passage  thus:  "Even 
that  Spirit  by  the  inspiration  of  which,  granted  to  his  fiuth- 
ful  servant  Noah,  going  forth  as  it  were  in  that  progress  in 
which  he  employed  him,  he  preached  to  those  notorious 
sinners,  who,  lor  their  disobedience,  have  since  experienced 
the  just  severity  of  the  Divine  vengeance,  and  are  now  in 
the  condition  of  separate  spirits,  reserved  as  it  were  in  pris- 
on, to  the  severer  judgment  of  that  great  day.  I  spesJc  of 
those  who  were  long  since  disobedient,  when  once  tlie  abu- 
sed and  insulted  long  suffering  of  a  compassionate  God 
waited  upon  them  in  the  days  of  the  patriarch  Noah,  du- 
ring the  succession  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years." 

We  have  now  given  the  various  opinions  which  have 
been  held  concerning  this  obscure  and  difficult  passage, 
and  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion,  tl)at  it  must  refer  to 
the  preaching  of  Noah,  and  no  other  interpretation  which 
we  have  seen  is  so  consistent  with  the  whole  scope  of  the 
passage.  To  quote  the  words  of  Dr.  Church,  "  Noah  was 
a  preacher  of  righteousness.  He  had  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
and  Christ  by  his  Spirit,  in  him,  preached  to  the  disobedi- 
ent of  his  day,  or  their  spirits.  They  did  not  repent,  but 
were  cut  off,  and  their  spirits  cast  into  prison.  Peter  speaks 
of  them  as  in  prison  when  he  wrote." 

As  it  is  imiversally  admitted  by  all  who  believe  in  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  that  the  intercourse  which  took  place 
between  God  and  man,  during  the  patriarchal  and  llonic 
dispenaartona  wmn  carried  oa  in  the  penoa  of  the  Son,  wt 
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must  consider  this  declaration  as  made  by  Christ  Viewed 
in  this  light,  it  exhibited  a  perfect  agreement  with  the  lan- 
guage of  the  apostle.  The  120  years  of  respite  which  was 
ptomised  to  the  antediluvian  transgressors  is  the  period  du- 
ring which  the  long  suffering  of  God  waited  for  them  while 
Noah  was  preparing  the  ark,  and' the  preaching  of  Christ 
by  the  Spirit  is  identical  with  the  strivings  of  the  Spirit, 
which  he  threatened  to  withdraw  when  this  period  ot  re- 
spite was  ended. 

The  operations  of  the  Spirit,  however,  are  usually  car- 
Tied  on  by  external  means,  and  the  chief  means  employed 
Id  reclaim  the  sinners  of  the  old  world  was  the  ministry  of 
Noah.  It  was  by  his  ministry,  therefore,  that  Christ  preach- 
ed to  the  spirits  m  prison. 

This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  following  verse, 
A«ni^d^f  vorl,  which  sometime  or  formerly  were  disobe- 
dient. Sometime,  or  long  ago,  is  intended  to  character- 
iae  the  whole  of  the  intervening  statement,  or  to  show  that 
die  preaching  referred  to  had  occurred  many  ages  previous- 
IYi  when  the  long  suffering  of  God  waited  for  the  repent* 
ance  of  sinners. 


ARTICLE  VI. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  PASTOR. 

Tne  Christian  Pastor,  one  of  the  Ascension  Ojfls  of  Christ. 
By  Robert  J.  Breckknridge,  D.  D.  To  which  are 
aaded^by  way  of  Appendix,  Presbyterian  Oovemment, 
not  a  merarchy,  but  a  Commonwealth;  and  Presbyte- 
rian Ordination,  not  a  Charm,  but  an  act  of  Oovem- 
ment,   By  the  same  Author.    Baltimore,  1846. 

The  pamphlet  whose  title  has  been  given  at  the  head  of 
fhis  article,  consists  of  three  separate  tracts — all  bearing 
directly  upon  questions  which  have  been  recently  agitated, 
in  reference  to  the  polity  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The 
first  is  a  sermon,  preached  at  the  installation  of  ttie  ReT. 
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Robt.  W.  Dunlap,  as  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  congrega- 
tion worshipping  in  Aisquilh  street,  Baltimore,  and  was  in- 
tended, as  we  leam  from  its  title  page,  *'  to  vindicate  the 
Uivine  calling  of  the  Pastors  of  the  Christian  Church,  to 
illustrate  the  Divinely  appointed  evidence  thereof;  and  to 
lift  up  a  warning  voice  against  prevailing  errors."  The  se- 
cond is  a  speech,  or  rather  the  *^  substance  of  an  argument 
on  the  composition  of  the  Quorum  of  a  Presbytery,  delivered 
in  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  met  at  Baltimore,  on  the  20ch 
of  October,  1843,"  And  the  third  is  **The  substance  of  an 
argument,"  delivered  in  the  same  Synod,  '*  on  the  right  of 
ruling  elders,  when  members  of  Presbytery,  to  impose 
hands  in  the  ordination  of  ministers  of  the  Word." 

To  say  that  these  subjects  are  discussed  with  ability  is 
only  the  statement,  in  another  form,  that  they  are  discuned 
by  Dr«  Breckenrid^.  Malice  itself  has  never  ventured  to 
deny  to  him  the  distinction  of  extraordinary  endowments- 
and  though  he  is  sometimes  terrible  in  the  derision  ana 
scorn  which  he  inflicts  upon  fraudulent  seducers,  driving 
the  burning  chariot  of  his  zeal  over  the  heads  of  impostors, 
hypocrites  and  fonnalists,*  yet  the  history  of  his  life  is  the 
history  of  a  man  "  for  dignity  composed  and  high  exploit" 
— instinct  with  the  spirit  of  noble  deeds — of  calm  and  set- 
tled confidence  in  truth  —  lofty  in  his  aims,  intrepid  in  his 
purposes,  and  immeasurably  superior  to  the  tricks  of  so- 
phistry and  the  arts  of  concealment.  When  his  voice  if 
for  war,  it  is  open  war  that  he  proclaims  —  and  whether  in 
behalf  of  his  church  or  his  country,  at  home  or  abroad— 
he  exhibits  the  same  unshaken  magnanimity — the  con- 
tempt of  danger  and  stability  of  mind  which  fit  a  man,  as 
exigencies  may  require,  to  be  a  hero  or  a  martyr.  We  con- 
fess that  we  love  him — love  him  for  his  own,  and  love  him 
for  Christ's  sake.  Our  children  will  remember,  though  we 
may  forget,  the  author  of  tliat  memorable  document,  the 
Act  and  Testimony — a  document  which  deserves  to  be 
placed,  side  by  side,  with  the  immortal  covenants  of  Scot- 
land ;  and  althougli  the  gratitude  of  his  own  generation 
may  be  denied,  the  praises  of  posterity  will  not  be  wanting 
to  the  man,  who,  in  times  of  amazing  defection  and  apos^ 

*  The  reader  will  recollect  the  exquisite  passage  on  zeal,  in  MilloD^ 
apcdogy  for  Smectjrmnuiu. 
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tasy,  when  the  profession  of  the  truth  was  a  badge  either 
of  weakness  or  ignorance,  was  found,  like  Abdiel  among 
the  conspirators  of  Heaven,  "  faithful  among  the  faithbss." 

"Among  innumerable  false,  unmoved, 
Unshaken,  unsedaced,  unterrified 
His  loyalty  he  kept,  his  love,  his  zeal." 

Our  object,  however,  is  not  to  discuss  the  merits  of  Dr« 
Breckinridge  as  a  man,  but  to  lay  before  our  readers,  as 
briefly  as  the  nature  of  the  subjects  will  admit,  the  great 
principles  for  which  he  has  contended  in  the  pamphlet  be- 
fore us.  In  the  present  number  we  shall  confine  ourselves 
to  the  sermon. 

The  text  is  take^  from  Ephesians,  iv :  8 — "  When  he  as- 
cended up  on  high,  he  led  captivity  captive,  and  gave  gifts 
unto  men,"  and  the  Christian  Pastor  is  accordingly  treat- 
ed as  one  of  the  ascension  gifts  of  the  Redeemer.    The 
nature  of  Dr.  Breckinridge's  design  precluded  him  from 
bestowing  any  ^^  labour  in  establishing  the  distinction  re- 
ceived  by  nearly  all  Protestants,  and  expressly   assert- 
ed in  our  ecclesiastical  standards,  between  the  extraordi- 
nary and   the  ordinary  oflices   constituted  by  Christ  in 
his  church  ;  or  in  showing  precisely  which  are  permanent 
and  which  are  not — or  in  pointing  out  the  precise  nature 
and  boundaries  of  such  as  are  perpetual."     We  have  long 
felt  the  want  of  some  brief,  clear,  and  learned  discussion  of 
these  points — and  we  know  of  no  greater  service  which,  in 
these  days  of  ecclesiastical  extravagance,  could  be  render- 
ed to  the  church,  than  to  furnish  such  a  treatise.     Many 
▼aluable  hints  are  suggested  in  the  First  Part  of  Warbur- 
Ion's  Doctrine  of  Grace — and  if  the  passages  which  he  ad- 
duces and  the  general  course  of  reasoning  which  he  adopts 
be  not  conclusive,  there  is  no  text  of  scripture,  so  far  as  we 
know,  which  directly  teaches  that  any  of  the  offices  insti- 
tuted by  Christ  were  temporary  and  occasional,  nor  is  there 
any  method  by  which  it  can  be  satisfactcurily  demonstrated. 
The  principle  upon  which  our  standards  themselves  seem 
to  justify  their  doctrine  is,  that  when  the  gifts,  which  are 
essential  to  an  office,  are  withdrawn,  the  office  itself  is  ne- 
cessarily revoked.     Miraculous  gifts  are  indispensable  to 
prophets  and  apostles — and  they  having  ceased,  pro[^ets 
and  apostles  have  ceased  with  them.    But  the  question 
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here  arises,  what  is  the  scriptural  evidence  that  these  mira- 
culous eifts  should  cease?    The  Papists  contend  tbatthe^ 
are  still  to  be  found  in  the  church — and  though  we  may 
safely  Join  issue  with  them  as  to  the  fact,  how  shall  we 
show  from  the  word  of  God,  that  it  was  never  intended  to 
perpetuate  them  ?    How  shall  we  prove  from  the  scriptures, 
that  the  present  withdrawal  of  these  gifts  is  not  in  anger, 
not  a  rebuke  to  the  church's  unfaithfulness  and  want  of 
prayer,  but  an  integral  part  of  the  present  dispensation  of 
the  Gospel  ?    We  may  say  that  the  end  of  all  these  extra- 
ordinary offices  has  been  accomplished,  and  that  they  have 
consequently  become  useless.    From  the  accomplishment 
of  the  end  to  the  cessation  of  the  means,  the  argument  may 
be  admitted  to  be  sound — but  where  is  the  scriptural  proof 
of  what  was  the  end  in  the  present  case  ?    How  do  we 
know  what  precise  purpose  God  intended  to  effect  ?     It  may 
be  that  this  purpose  is  now  adequately  met  in  the  written 
rule  of  faith  with  which  we  are  furnished,  but  it  is  certain- 
ly easier  to  make  the  statement,  than  to  prove  it  from  the 
scriptures.    If  our  limits  allowed,  we  would  gladly  enter 
upon  this  subject  here,  but  must  content  ourselves  with 
a  general  reference  to  the  Second  Book  of  the  Doctrine  of 
Grace.*    It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that  according  to  the 
American  standards,  all  extraordinary  offices  are  not  neces- 
sarily temporary.     The  evangelist  is  an  extraordinary  of- 
ficer, and  yet  is  to  be  continued  in  the  world  as  long  as 
there  are    frontier    and   destitute    settlements,  in   which 
churches  are  to  be  planted  and  the  Gospel  established. 

This  peculiarity  is  essential  to  the  perfection  of  the  Pres- 
byterian system  and  makes  it,  what  it  strikes  us  no  other 
system  of  church  government  is,  an  adequate  institute  for 
gathering  as  well  as ^overntw^ churches  which  are  already 
gathered.  Episcopacy,  whether  Diocesan  or  Parochial,  sup- 
poses a  church  already  formed  —  Congreiraiionalism  implies 
the  previous  existence  of  the  brethren — Pastors  have  relation 
to  a  fixed  charge,  and  the  Evangelist  is  the  only  officer  who 
is  set  apart  for  the  express  purpose  of  making  aggressive 

•  We  are  not  to  be  understood  as  endorsing  Warburton's  doctrine  in 
regard  to  the  operations  of  the  Spirit  in  the  calling  and  sanctification  of 
naen.  We  have  an  absolute  horror  of  his  low  and  grovelling  views  aixm 
everything  connected  with  the  essence  of  the  Grospel.  Bui  his  argoincnt 
in  laTOur  of  the  cessation  ot  miraculous  gifts  is  very  able  and  ingenioot. 
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attacks  on  the  world.  He  ^oes  where  there  cannot  be 
Bishops  and  Pastors  —  he  prepares  the  way  for  these  mes- 
sengers of  Christ  by  n)aking  ready  a  people  called  of  the 
Lord.  It  is  this  feature  in  our  system  which  makes  ours 
so  pre-eminently  a  missionary  church. 

The  general  relation  in  which  all  officers,  whether  ordi- 
nary or  extraordinary,  perpetual  or  temporary,  stand  to  the 
church  is  that  of  ministry,  "  They  are  all  ordained,  not  in 
away  of  honor,  but  for  arduous  labour;  the  work  required 
is,  in  a  proper  sense,  a  service  of  the  church,  not  a  dominion 
over  it  —  the  great  object  of  it  is  to  perfect  the  saints  and  to 
edify  the  body  of  Christ,  and  they  were  all  amongst  his  as- 
cension gifts."*  This  ministry,  in  its  permanent  arrange- 
ments, embraces  the  dispensation  of  the  word  and  sacra- 
ments, the  exercise  of  government  and  the  distribution  of 
alms,  and  is  accordingly  composed,  as  its  ordinary  elements, 
of  Teachers,  Rulers  and  Deacons.  "It  is  not  only  incredi- 
ble but  absurd  to  suppose," — as  Dr.  ftreckinridge  very  prop- 
erly remarks, —  "  that  our  church  should  first  define  that  a 
ministry  is  divinely  appointed,  and  then  define  that  it  consists 
ordinarily  and  permanently  of  Pastors,  Elders  and  Dea- 
cons ;  and  yet  that  it  should  mean  that  the  word  ministry 
can  signify  nothing  but  Preachers  of  the  Gospel." t  The 
truth  is  all  ecclesiastical  officers  are  equally  ministers, — 
equally  servants  of  the  church — equally  appointed  by  Christ 
—  equally  called  to  be  "abundant  in  labours"— none  are  to 
be  idle  —  there  is  work  for  every  hand  —  employment  for 
every  mind.  Indeed  "  the  word  rendered  ministry  is  not 
only  used  throughout  the  New  Testament  in  reference  to 
every  kind  of  office-bearer  mentioned  in  it,  but  is  applied  to 
many  sorts  of  functions  in  the  way  of  service  which  even 
private  persons  can  perform."  t  But  if  its  officers  are  only 
a  ministry y  the  church  is  not  created  by  them  nor  depend- 
ent upon  them.  They  were  given  to  the  church,  but  the 
church  has  never  been  given  to  them.  They  are  servants, 
not  lords  — creatures  and  not  creators.  This  point  is  stri- 
kingly presented  in  the  following  paragraph  of  the  sermon. 

**  Christ  liad  a  church  in  the  world  before  there  were 

«  Sermon,  p.  8. 

tlbid. 

I  See  foot-note  on  p.  8.  Sermon. 
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either  Apostle,  or  Prophet,  or  Evangelist,  or  Pastor,  or  Teach- 
er, and  He  will  have  His  church  around  Him  throufjrh  eter- 
nal ages,  after  all  His  saints  are  gathered  and  perfected,  and 
when  oracles,  ordinances  and  ministry  shall  have  fulfilled 
their  work.  His  bride  was  equally  His  undefiled,  Hisonly 
one,  before  any  ordinance  was  established,  or  any  oracle 
given,  or  any  ministry  constituted,  as  she  is  now  that  we 
enjoy  all  these  proofs  of  His  care  and  love ;  and  if  there 
had  never  been  an  office-bearer  of  the  race  of  Adam  given 
as  a  servant  to  minister  unto  her  —  if  angels  had  been  her 
only  ministers  forever,  or  the  Divine  Spirit  had  disdained 
all  secondary  agencies,  or  were  now  to  reject  the  whole 
body  of  sinful  men  who  are  nothing  but  as  he  enables  them ; 
still  that  spotless  bride  would  be  the  Lamb's  wife,  by  a  cove> 
nant  reaching  from  the  depths  of  eternity,  steadfast  aa  the 
oath  of  God  can  make  it,  and  sacred  by  the  blood  of  Jesus 
with  which  it  is  sealed.  No !  no  !  there  is  no  lordship,  no 
headship  in  Christ^s  church,  but  that  of  Christ  Himself — 
these  are  but  servants  in  the  church  for  Christ's  sake^  and 
their  Master's  rule  is  this  —  "Whosoever  would  be  chief 
among  you,  let  him  be  you r  servant."  (Malt,  xx:  27,  xxiii:  11.) 
And  if  we  will  but  keep  steadily  before  our  minds  this  soli- 
tary truth,  that  Christ's  people,  his  church  are  before,  above, 
independent  of  all  office-bearers  ever  given  to  them — far 
more  than  any  commonwealth  is  distinct  from  and  superior 
to  the  authorities  which  may,  at  any  lime,  exist  in  it,  or  the 
form  of  administration  which  may,  at  any  period,  prevail  in 
it,  it  will  bear  us  clearly  and  firmly  onward  through  all  the 
snares  which  ignorance,  superstition,  fanaticism,  the  lustof 
power,  and  the  pride  of  caste  have  set  to  entrap  God's  peo- 
ple into  abominable  will-worship,  or  hateful,  though  per- 
verse men  choose  to  call  it,  voluntary,  humility." —  p.  9. 

The  pregnant  truth,  presented  in  this  passage,  is  fatal  to 
the  pretensions  of  Popery,  Puseyism  and  every  other  system 
which  makes  the  beintr  of  a  church  and  the  covenant  mer- 
cies of  God  dependent  upon  any  form  of  outward  adminis- 
tration or  external  order.  The  distinction  is  broad  and  clear 
between  the  church  in  its  essence  as  the  mystical  body  of 
Christ,  and  the  form  in  which  it  is  rendered  visible  to  nieQ; 
and  while  there  can  be  no  doubt,  at  least  among  Presbyte- 
rians, who  have  always  contended  for  their  government  at 
a  matter  of  Divine  appointment,  that  the  polity  hj  which  it 
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ou^ht  to  be  distinguished  is  accurately  aud  minutely  de- 
scribed in  the  scriptures,  that  polityis  so  far  from  heinfc  indis- 
pensable to  its  existence,  that  its  existence  is  actually  presup- 
posed as  essential  to  the  polity.  Union  with  Christ  through 
Iheeflecual  workinjgf  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  this  makesaChris- 
lian  man  — and  whoever  is  joined  to  the  Head  possesses 
communion  with  all  the  members.  He  is  an  element  of  the 
trae  church,  a  member  of  the  vast  congregation  chosen  by 
the  Father,  redeemed  by  the  Son,  and  renewed  by  the  Spir- 
it. He  is  in  favor  with  God  and  is  saved,  not  upon  the 
▼ague  principle  of  an  undeOned  mercy,  but  through  the 
blood  of  that  everlasting  covenant  which  extends  only  to  the 
church.  A\[  that  possess  the  spirit  of  Christ  possess  Christ, 
and  all  who  possess  Christ  possess  all  things  essential  to 
salvation.     They  are  complete  in  Him. 

Rec(^nizins:  the  distinction  between  the  church  in  its  es- 
sential elements,  and  the  mode  of  its  external  manifestation, 
the  Presbyterian  standards  avoid  the  narrow  and  exclusive 
spirit  which  would  limit  God's  covenant  to  their  own  little 
house-hold  —  they  can  find  members  of  Christ's  church  be- 
yond their  own  doors.  By  contending,  at  the  same  time, 
that  Christ  has  prescribed  the  model  in  conformity  with 
which  His  people  should  be  governed,  they  avoid  the  licen- 
tiousness which  would  give  to  man  the  same  power  and 
discretion  in  fixing  ecclesiastical,  which  may  be  lawfully 
claimed  in  settling  civil,  constitutions.  They  are  conse- 
quently neither  bigots  on  the  one  hand,  nor  libertines  on  the 
other.  They  embrace  in  charity  all  who  love  Christ,  and 
they  testify,  in  faithfulness,  against  all  who  pervert  the  or- 
der of  His  house.  *'  The  present  Reformed  Churches," — 
says  Dr.  Breckinridge  in  the  first  speech  contained  in  this 
pamphlet, —  "the  present  Reformed  Churches  and  especial- 
ly those  standards  from  which  ours  have  been  chiefly  taken, 
are  clear  and  positive  in  asserting  the^'ti^  divinum  of  Pres- 
byterian Government  —  rjus  divinum  of  the  same  charac- 
ter as  that  asserted  for  our  system  of  doctrine;  requiring  in 
both  cases  a  simple  and  faithful  adherence  on  our  part,  and 
requiring  in  neither,  harshness  or  intolerance  towards  those 
who  differ  from  us  —  asserting  in  both  cases  the  duty  of 
God's  people ;  but  denying  in  neither,  that  his  people  may 
be  gathered  into  true  churches,  though  their  doctrine  nor 
their  order  may  not  seem  to  us  scriptaml  in  all  respects."    It 
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seems  to  us  self-evident  that  "  we  have  no  more  wamot* 
—  to  use  the  language  of  Dr.  Breckinrid^  near  the  cloteof 
his  sermon, —  "  we  have  no  more  warrant  from  God  to  make 
a  church  government  for  Him,  and  in  His  name,  than  to 
make  any  other  part  of  His  religion.  It  is  idle  to  talk 
about  church  government  being ^ure  divino  in  its  ^reat  prin* 
ciples  and  not  in  its  details ;  or,  as  they  say,  in  the  abstrwi 
and  not  in  the  concrete.  The  truth  is,  it  is  both ;  for  not 
only  are  the  great  principles  laid  down  for  us,  but  the  offi* 
cers  and  courts  are  named ;  the  nature  and  duties  of  the 
one,  the  qualifications,  vocation  and  powers  of  the  other,  aie 
set  forth  ;  the  relation  of  all  the  parts  to  each  other  and  to 
the  whole  are  precisely  set  forth.  A  government  in  gener 
al,  the  kind  of  government  in  particular,  the  officers  and 
courts  in  special,  their  duties  and  powers  in  detail ;  this  ii 
what  God  has  set  before  us,  by  revelation,  for  the  Christian 
Church."  These  views,  we  insist  upon  it,  are  just ;  bat 
whether  just  or  false,  they  are  views  which  have  always 
characterized  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  which  are  dis- 
tinctly and,  in  different  forms  of  statement,  inculcated  in  oar 
standards.  We  have  undertaken  in  our  Formularies  to 
make  nothing,  to  create  nothing  —  we  have  simply  declared 
what  the  word  of  the  Lord  reveals.  We  have  given  the 
result  of  our  interpretations  of  scripture,  both  in  reference  to 
order  and  doctrine  —  and  our  Presbyterian  Polity  is  placed 
upon  the  same  foundation  with  our  system  of  evangelic 
truth.  We  might  as  well  sny  that  no  scheme  of  doctrineb 
plainly  revealed  in  the  scripture,  because  learned  and  good 
men  differ  in  their  views  of  what  is  enjoined,  as  to  say  that 
no  plan  of  government  is  commended,  because  there  is  adi* 
versity  of  opinions  upon  this  point  also.  Socinians  cannot 
find  the  Sonship  of  Christ  in  the  Bible  —  but  what  Presby- 
terian doubts  it  is  there.  Arminians  cannot  find  the  sove- 
reignty of  God  in  election  and  reprobation,  but  what  Calvio- 
ist  hesitates  to  affirm  that  it  is  not  only  there,  but  plainly 
there  —  and  so  Prelatists  and  Congregational ists  may  bean* 
able  to  detect  the  elements  of  Presbytery,  but  yet  they  may 
be  there,  obscure  to  nothing  but  the  eye  of  prejudice. 

We  have  dwelt,  at  disproportionate  length,  upon  this 
point,  because  we  are  apprehensive  that  a  disposition  pre- 
vails in  some  quarters  to  relinquish  the  ground  which  oor 
churoh  has  heretofore  uniformly  held.    We  dread  Hm  ood- 
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sequences  of  surrendering:  the  jus  divinum  Presbyterii, 
The  power  of  our  system  has  never  been  effectually  tried 
— and  its  full  strength  can  never  be  developed  until  our 
people  shall  be  brought  to  feel  that  it  is  an  institute  of  God. 
As  long  as  we  hesitate  to  trust  it,  or  rather  to  trust  in  the 
Almighty  Saviour  who  appointed  it,  we  shall  not  be  permit- 
ted to  do  valiantly  for  our  Master  and  His  cause.  "  Obedi- 
ence is  better  than  sacrifice,'' 

Having  defined  the  general  relation  of  the  pastoral  and 
all  other  offices  to  the  people  of  God,  and  deduced  the  infer- 
ence which  obviously  follows  from  the  true  statement  of  the 
ease,  Dr.  Breckinridge  proceeds  to  the  immediate  subject 
of  his  sermon  —  the  nature  and  evidence  of  a  call  to  the 
ministry  of  the  Word.  He  first  exposes  the  futility  of  the 
three  prominent  theories  to  which  ^Imost  every  form  of  er- 
ror upon  this  great  subject  may  be  ultimately  reduced.  AH 
pretensions  which  are  not  founded  upon  a  real  call  of  God,  ^ 
properly  authenticated  according  to  the  provisions  of  His  ^ 
word,  must  either  claim  to  be  extraordinary  —  and  then  ex-  ^ 
traordinary  evidence  should  be  produced  —  or  they  rest  up- 
on a  perpetual  succession  which  has  transmitted  the  rights 
and  properties  of  the  office  from  Christ  the  head,  through 
an  unbroken  line  of  office-bearers  to  the  present  incum- 
bent — and  then  the  succession  becomes  a  question  of  fact  to 
be  proved  by  testimony,  and  the  validity  ofthe  title  founded 
apon  it,  a  doctrine  tobe  established  by  scripture — or  they 
lestupon  the  conviction  and  belief  of  the  individual  himself, 
unsupported  by  any  proof  but  his  own  extravagance  or  en- 
thusiasm. These  false  pretensions  to  official  authority  are 
briefly  but  ably  di^scussed.  The  argument  against  the  the- 
ory of  succession  is  neatly  and  conclusively  presented,  and, 
if  our  limits  allowed,  we  would  cheerfully  extract  it  here. 

The  true  ground  upon  which  the  vocation  of  a  Christian 
Pastor  rests  are  next  discussed.     "  They  have  relation  "  —      , 
we  are  told, —  "  1.  To  God  Himself.     2.  To  the  man^sown 
conscience.    3.  To  the  Christian  people.    And  4.  To  those 
who  bear  office  in  the  church." 

It  is  the  prerogative  of  God  and  of  God  alone  to  se- 
lect the  men  who  shall  be  invested  with  authority  in 
His  church,  and  the  validity  of  this  Divine  call  is  evin- 
ced to  others  and  rendered  satisfactory  to  ourselves  by  ffie 
testimony  of  our  own  consciences,—  the  approbation  of 
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God's  people,  and  ihe  conciirreiiM  of  Givi'a  earthly  coarti. 
Cniiscieiice,  ihe  Cliiirch,  Uie  Presliyiery  —  Ihesedo  notctJI 
inio  ihe  ministry,  but  only  declare  God's  call — they  an 
the  forms  in  which  the  Divine  designation  la  indicated  — 
the  scriptural  evidences  that  he  who  possesses  them  ii  do 
intruder  into  the  sacred  ministry.  Dr.  BreckinridgQ  ahon 
thai  "at every  period  and  nnder every  dispensation  Godha 
been  pleased  to  reserve  lo  Hi  nisei  fa  ^rent  and  a  direct  agen- 
cy in  desijrnniine  those  who  shonld  minister  to  His  pmple 
in  holy  tliines."  Under  the  Ijeviiictil  economy  none  cntiM 
be  invested  with  the  Priesthood  without  ihe  nppoir>tmenlsf 
God,  nrid  iindnr  Ihe  Ohrislinn  economy,  the  sanction  nfChriR 
the  Lord  is  eqiinllyindispensaliletoany  who  would  beconn 
stewards  of  His  mysieries.  "The  nnalo^y  between  the 
methods  by  which  persqns  were  admitted  into  the  visible 
church  and  called  of  God  to  the  service  of  relivinus  fnne- 
tions,  as  compnt^d  with  each  other,  under  the  Old  Tntt- 
meiil  Di.>%pensni)nn,  and  the  m»'(hnds  nd'ipted  for  the  same 
end."*,  ns  compnred  wiih  each  other,  tinder  ihc  New  Tesii- 
ment  Dispensation,-'  is  very  strikingly  exhibited  on  the  if- 
teenlh  paje  of  the  sermon. 

If  this  ;frenl  truth  be  nd milled,  nnd  we  do  not  see  liowil 
cnn  be  qnRsiioned,  tlint  it  is  God,  and  God  alone,  who  can 
either  chII  or  qniilify  for  The  sacred  office  ihe  tnnseqneDCei 
which  flow  from  it  are  absolutely  inconipiiiilile  with  many 
prevailing  principles  and  practices.  The  dtx-triiie  of  the 
American  b>iiirnlion  Society,  u  doctrine,  we  are  sorry  to 
say,  which  has  fnnnd  favour  in  quarters  where  it  one^ht  to 
have  been  rebuked,  thni  every  yoimtr  mnn  of  Ittleiitsanciel- 
tainmenis  sljoiild  devole  himself  to  the  niiiiislry  withonl 
some  special  reason  1o  the  contrary  is  exiictly  reversed, and 
the  true  doctrine  is  thai  tio  ninii,  whether  yonns;  or  old, 
rich  or  pnor,  learned  or  iinlenriKid.  should  presiinielndi*- 
pense  the  inysiories  of  ('tirisi  withonl  the  strotiaesl  of 
nil  possible  rciisoiis  fordoiiiffsi)  —  ihe  tin)M'riitive.  invincible 
call  of  Gi>d.  No  one  is  lo  show  cause  why  he  onghl  noHo 
be  a  minister,  he  is  lo  show  Ofinse  why  he  .ihrnifd  he  a  miih 
isier —  his  call  lo  the  siicrrd  Profession  is  not  the  absence 
of  a  call  [o  (iiiy  oiIut  pnrsnil  — it  isdiroci,  immediate,  pow- 
erfnl  In  this  very  depiirtriieni  of  liiliotir.  He  is  not  herebo- 
cAise  he  can  be  no  where  else,  but  he  is  oo  where  else,  be- 
CBUM  be  nuut  be  here. 
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The  doctrine  of  »i  Divine  call,  it  socms  to  tis,  is  set  aside 
— r  itainlv  llu*  (loctrine  ol*  an  hnmpdlate  call  is  sot  aside. 
by  all  who  make  the  ministry  a  moans  to  any  other  ends 
but  those  with  which  Clirist  has  connected  it.  In  the  case 
wliich  recently  hap|X3ned  at  Yale  (College,  it  is  clear  that 
the  call  to  the  ministry  was  the  call  to  the  Presidency  of 
that  Institution.  Doctor  Woolsey  was  made  a  minister 
that  he  might  govern  a  college,  and  the  evidence  that  satis- 
fied his  mind  that  God  had  called  him  to  the  work  was  the 
simple  fact  that  he  had  been  chosen  by  the  Fellows  to  sue* 
ceed  Dr.  Day.  Now  the  vocation  to  the  ministry  is  either 
direct  or  indirect — if  it  he  direct,  Dr.  \Vot>lsey  could  make 
no  pretensions  to  it.  as  the  intercourse  between  God  and  his 
conscience  seems  to  have  been  conducted  through  the  cor- 
poration of  Yale  (College — if  it  be  indirect,  the  channel 
through  which  it  comes  must  be  ascertained  to  us  from  the 
scriptures — and  as  they  say  nothhig  about  liuman  institu- 
tions for  the  education  of  the  young  in  the  elements  of 
science,  it  is  certain  that  connection  with  such  institutions 
cannot  be  the  method  of  vouching  a  title  to  the  ministry. 
So  that  whether  the  vocation  be  direct  or  indirect,  Dr.  Wool- 
sey, so  far  as  ap[)ears,  can  make  no  pretensions  to  it  on 
scriptural  grounds.  His  ordination,  we  soleninly  believe, 
was  a  mockery — an  awt\il  prostitution  of  the  sacred  ofiice. 
The  whole  series  of  transactions  connected  with  it,  was  an 
open  denial  that  a  Divine  call  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
a  legitimate  discharge  of  ministerial  functions.  We  do  not 
say  that  the  agents  intended  to  insult  God  or  to  trample  on 
his  Word — but  we  verily  believe  that,  in  ignorance  or  su- 
perstition, they  have  done  both.  We  ai-e  slow  to  believe 
that,  mider  any  circumstances,  a  minister  of  the  Gospel 
ought  to  be  the  President  of  a  College  —  but  whether  he 
be  a  President  or  not,  his  connection  with  it,  if  he  has  no 
other  sphere  of  lalx)ur,  should  be  as  a  minister.  He  should 
be  in  it  to  preach  the  Gospel.  This  is  his  direct  work  — 
and  where  he  has  not  scope  and  opportunity  to  perform  it, 
he  is  not  called  to  labour.  The  indirect  influence  of  reli- 
gion, in  the  various  departments  of  instruction,  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  selection  of  godly  laymen,  and  not  in  the  de- 
gradation of  able  and  elRcient  preachers.  No  preacher, 
who  has  solemnly  vowed  to  be  faithful  in  the  public  du- 
ties of  his  office,  ought  to  be  content  with  devotmg  his  life 
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to  mathematics,  chemistry,  or  Greek,  while  he  only  insinu- 
ates the  Gospel  by  hints  and  scraps,  as  occasional  oppor- 
timities  may  be  furnished.  How,  under  such  ciicumr 
stances,  is  he  or  can  he  be  &ithful  in  the  public  duties  of 
his  office  ?  The  truth  is,  he  is  fulfilling  nmw  of  the  peculiar 
duties  of  his  office — he  is  only  doing  what  any  good  man 
might  do  and  ought  to  do.  Every  college  should  mique»- 
tionably  be  supplied  with  the  means  of  grace  —  there  should 
be  religious  instruction — there  should  be  the  regular  and 
stated  ministrations  of  the  Word — there  should  be  a  per- 
manent chaplaincy — the  chaplain,  or  pastor,  for  the  name 
is  nothing,  is  the  only  preacher  that  any  institution  de- 
mands— the  secular  departments  of  instruction  can  be  fill- 
ed, and  in  our  view  ought  to  be  filled,  by  men  who  are  not 
under  vows  which  sucli  positions  compel  them  to  violate. 
Of  course  these  remarks  have  no  application  to  those  who 
teacli,  either  in  schools  or  colleges,  in  order  that  they  may 
support  themselves  in  preaching  the  Gospel.  For  such  la- 
borious servants  of  God  we  entertain  no  other  feelings  but 
those  of  profound  respect — they  are  entitled  to  all  praiae. 
They  make  secular  pursuits  subordinate  to  the  ministry — 
tliey  teach  as  Paul  wrought  at  his  trade — and  if  the  sneem 
which  have  too  often  been  directed  at  them  were  directed. 
against  those  who  merge  the  ministry  in  earthly  avocatioDS^ 
as  there  would  be  justice  in  the  censure,  there  would  be 
more  hope  that  good  might  result  from  it. 

It  is  a  popular  error,  proceeding  from  defective  views  of 
a  call  to  the  ministry,  and  indicated  in  our  prayers  and  our 
whole  theory  of  ministerial  training,  that  we  must  look 
principally  to  young  men,  as  the  persons  whom  God  shall 
select  to  become  the  pastors  and  rulers  of  his  people. 
These  novices,  thus  early  ascertained  of  their  vocatioOy 
are  to  be  trained  and  educated  for  the  pi-ofession  of  a 
preacher,  as  other  yomig  men  are  trained  and  educated  fir 
the  bar  or  the  forum.  We  expect  them  to  be  called  earlf^ 
that  they  may  go  through  the  discipline  which  we  conceive 
to  be  necessary,  and  hence  we  limit  our  prayers  to  thii 
class  of  persons.  But  if  the  call  be  Divine,  it  must  be  sove- 
reign—  and  it  must  impart  a  peculiar  fitness,  an  unction 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  alone  can  adequately  qualify  fiv 
the  duties  of  the  office.  If  it  be  sovereign,  it  may  extend 
to  all  classes  and  ages — to  young  and  old — to  rich  and 
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poor — to  all  professions  and  pursuits — to  publicans  at  the 
receipt  of  custom — lawyers  at  the  bar — merchants  at  the 
desk,  and  physicians  in  their  shops.  We  are  not  author- 
ized to  limit  God's  Spirit  in  this  more  than  in  any  other 
department  of  his  operation.  He  can  call  whom  he  pleases 
— and  we  should  pray  for  an  increase  of  labourers,  without 
respect  to  the  classes  from  which  they  are  to  spring.  Then 
amin,  as  to  their  training,  the  old  adage  is  certainly  true — 
"Whom  God  appoints  he  annoints."  The  characteristic 
qualification  for  the  ministry — the  unction  from  on  high — 
18  the  immediate  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  cannot  be  im- 
parted by  any  agency  of  man.  Human  learning  is  neces- 
sary— the  more,  the  better,  but  human  learning  cannot,  of 
itself,  make  a  preacher.  Discipline  is  necessary — but  dis- 
cipline is  not  Divine  power — and  is  only  an  incidental  help. 
The  whole  routine  of  theological  education  supposes  a  pre- 
vious fitness  in  the  subject,  which  it  may  aid  but  cannot 
impart. 

'  Hence  this  training  becomes  necessary  only  among  no- 
rices — among  those  whose  faculties  have  not  been  devel- 
oped and  expanded  by  previous  pursuits  and  previous 
studies.  But  in  cases  in  which  men  of  cultivated  minds 
aie  called  from  other  walks  of  life,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose 
tfiat  they  cannot  be  efficient  preachers,  unless  they  have 
been  graduated  in  a  Theological  Seminary.  There  is  no 
charm  in  such  institutions — they  only  burnish  the  weapons 
which  the  minister  is  to  use — but  they  do  not  supply  him 
with  his  armour.  Men  may  be  able  ministers  of  the  New 
Testament,  without  being  trained  to  it  as  a  mere  profession 
— and  although  human  Teaming  is  indispensable,  yet  hu- 
man learning  is  not  of  the  essence  of  a  call.  He  who  is 
called  must  acquire  it,  if  he  does  not  previously  possess  it 
— but  he  may  possess  it,  and  want  that  fitness  which  alone 
can  render  him  successful.  This  fitness  is  not  simply  pie- 
ty— for  men  may  be  both  Godly  and  learned,  and  yet  ut- 
terly tmqualified  for  the  sacred  functions  of  the  ministry 
— It  is  a  Divine,  a  heavenly  gift,  which  can  be  stirred 
by  diligence,  study,  prayer,  meditation,  and  discipline — 
bat  which  God  alone  can  communicate. 

Another  evil  consequence  of  overlooking  or  improperly 
conceiving  God's  exclusive  prerogative  to  call  into  the  mill- 
istiy,  is  the  institution  of  plans  "  whose  radical  notion,''  in 
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the  language  of  Dr.  Breckinridge,  "seems  to  be  thai  in  some 
such  way  God's  action  in  raising  up,  and  sending  foith 
preachei-s,  may  be  stimulated,  or  its  frequency  increased. 
Such  schemes,  to  say  the  very  least,  seem  not  so  much  di- 
rected to  enquiries  for  such  as  (lod  has  called,  as  to  experi* 
ments  which  may  ascertain  if  he  has  not  called  a  multi^ 
tude  besides.  And  it  surely  increases  the  danger  greatly, 
that  youths  in  the  first  stages  of  religious  experience — of 
tender  years — of  circumstances  in  which  a  gratuitous  edu- 
cation is  itself,  very  often,  a  powerful  temptation,  and  the 
station  of  a  minister  of  the  Ciospcl,  a  seduction  nearly  irre- 
sistible— are,  to  a  great  extent,  the  objects  of  these  experi- 
ments. Suppose  them  to  succeed  perfectly — and  the  result 
is  almost  inevitably  a  class-ministry ;  and  what  is  wone 
still — an  eleemosynary  class-ministry. 

"  I  readily  concede  that  it  is  not  only  a  clear  duty,  but  a 
high  privilege,  to  aid  such  as  need  it,  of  those  whom  God 
calls  to  be  Pastors  to  his  people  ;  and  that  there  is  every 
way,  a  great  reward  in  so  doing.  But  I  greatly  doubt  if  it 
is  the  best  way  to  accomplish  this  iin|)orlant  end,  either  to 
throw  the  door  wide  open,  and  invite  all  to  enter,  that  those 
we  need  may  come  in  with  tlicm ;  or  to  cultivate  the  idea, 
as  is  constantly  done,  that  God  calls  a  very  great  majority 
of  his  ministers  from  this  class,  and  to  talk  as  if  he  called 
few  or  none  fiom  any  other ;  or  to  proceed  as  if  it  were  not 
an  immense  evil  for  men  to  find  entrance,  who  are  not  call- 
ed of  God — or  as  il'  it  were  not  a  fearful  calamity  to  weat 
en,  in  such  yioor  youths  as  are  called  of  him,  the  spirit 
which  leads  them  to  struggle  for  self-supjx>rt;  or  to  set  aside, 
virtually,  the  tribunals  of  God  s  house,  in  any  part  of  the 
work  of  training  and  settling  ministers  of  the  word;  or  to 
train  them,  t)ecause  they  are  of  this  class,  in  any  respect 
differently  from  other  candidates.  It  is  easy  for  us  to  mul- 
tiply niinist(;rs  of  the  Go.spel ;  but  it  is  hn|X)ssible  tor  us  to 
multiply  such  as  are  called  of  God.  This  is  the  great  tnifli 
which  men  are  ready  to  neglect — to  deride.  And  the  re- 
sults of  every  attempt  which  we  can  make,  in  disregard  of 
it,  must  always  be  disastrous.  We  may  supplant  a  min- 
istry call(?d  of  God  from  all  classes,  by  a  ministry  raised 
up  by  ourselves  from  a  single  class ;  hut  have  we  thereby 
added  anytliuig  but  a  principle  of  disorder,  an  elennentof 
disease?' 
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These  views  have  a  terrible  sweep,  and  we  ask  our  rea- 
ders to  ponder  them  well.  It  is  unnecessary  to  state  that 
Dr.  Breckinridge  could  have  designed  no  reflection  upon 
poor  youn^  men.  His  Master  had  not  where  to  lay  His 
head,  and  it  is  to  the  poor,  rich  in  faith,  that  the  most  pre- 
cious consolations  of  the  Gospel  are  directed.  But  no  one 
will  venture  to  affirm  that  none  others  are  called  into  the 
ministry,  or  that  temptations  should  be  multiplied  to  these 
to  deceive  their  own  hearts.  His  remarks  are  directed 
af^inst  a  system  which  aims  mainly  at  the  poor,  and  which 
he  believes  to  be  full  of  mischief.  The  practical  lesson  is 
that  instead  of  sounding  a  trumpet  and  hunting  in  the  high- 
ways and  hedges  for  those  whom  God  has  called  —  instead 
of  pressin?  upon  the  consciences  of  boys  to  examine  them- 
selves with  a  view  to  be  ascertained  whether  or  not  God  has 
cliosen  them  for  the  ministry,  we  should  wait  till  God 
Bends  them  to  us,  and  then  thoroughly  scrutinize  their  ^ 
claims.  We  are  to  be  earnest  in  prayer  for  an  increase  of  * 
labourers,  and  when  God  answers  us  He  will  make  the  an- 
swer plain  to  those  who  are  sent  and  to  us  who  pray.  None 
have  a  right,  in  the  first  instance,  to  deal  with  the  con- 
acieuces  of  others  upon  this  subject  but  God  Himself.  We 
may. devote  our  children  to  the  Lord  as  Hannah  devoted 
the  son  of  her  prayers ;  but  this  should  be  a  solemn,  secret 
transaction  between  our  own  souls  and  the  Almighty. 
The  call  to  our  children  is  not  to  come  through  us  —  it  is 
the  Eternal  Spirit  who  impresses  it  on  the  heart,  and  He 
knows  all  who  are  His. 

We  are  satisfied  that  the  whole  system  of  urging,  as  it 
18  called,  the  claims  of  the  ministry  upon  the  minds  of  the 
young  is  inconsistent  with  just  and  scriptural  views  of  its 
nature  and  duties.  To  preach  the  Gospel  is  a  privilege,  a 
distinction,  and  it  has  consequently  claims  upon  no  one  un- 
til he  possesses  satisfactory  evidence  that  he  is  entitled  to 
the  honour.  It  is  the  call  which  makes  it  his  duty— and  un- 
til the  call  is  made  known,  there  can  be  nopressure  of  con- 
science about  it.  We  might  just  as  much  inculcate  upon 
the  untitled  young  men  of  England  that  they  should  prepare 
to  assume  the  prerogatives  of  Peers  and  Knights,  before  the 
crown  has  intimated  any  intention  to  promote  them,  a9  to 
^'press  upon  any  one  the  claims  of  the  ministry  before  God 
nas  intimated  His  pnrpose  to  call.    The  effect  of  jqst  views 
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would  be  to  make  us  pray  more  and  contrive  less,  depend 
upon  God,  and  trust  nothing  in  machinery.  We  should 
look  to  the  Lord  and  not  to  societies  —  and  we  might  coq- 
sequently  expect  a  ministry  of  power  and  not  of  caste. 
What  we  want  is  faith  in  God,  and  it  is  simply  because  va 
are  afraid  to  confide  in  the  Lord  that  we  resort  to  manifold 
exp^ients  of  our  own  devising  to  supply  the  waste  places 
of  Zion.  We  apprehend  that  the  ministry  will  die  out, 
lest  we  recruit  it  —  and  in  our  blindness  and  weakness  and 
fear,  we  take  God's  work  into  our  own  hands. 

The  direction  of  our  Saviour  was  plain  and  pointed. 
"  Pray  ye  therefore  the  Lord  of  the  Harvest," —  it  is  not  to 
seek  ministers  here  and  there,  to  persuade  this  man,  that 
man  or  the  other  to  take  the  subject  into  serious  considera- 
tion —  not  to  offer  bribes  to  enter  the  sacred  office  —  it  was 
not  in  any  wise  to  look  to  ourselves  or  to  depend  upon  man 
—  but  "  Pray  ye  the  Lord  of  the  harvest."  It  is  His  priv- 
ilege to  provide  labourers,  your  duty  is  to  ask  for  them ;  it 
is  His  prerogative  to  give  them. 

Dr.  Breckinridge  complains  of  the  Seminaries  that  they 
do  not  correct  the  evils  inherent  in  the  system  by  which 
they  are  replenished ;  but  it  strikes  us  that  the  remedy 
should  be  sought  in  the  church  courts.  A  proper  vigilance 
on  the  part  of  Pastors,  Sessions  and  Presbyteries,  the  prev- 
alence of  sound  principles  upon  the  whole  subject  of  the 
ministry,  and  a  persevering  refusal  in  any  case  to  ordain 
sine  titulo  those  who  are  not  to  be  truly  evangelistS|  would 
prevent  much  of  the  mischief  which  he  so  justly  deplores. 
The  Seminaries  are  nothing  and  can  be  nothing  but  what 
the  church  courts  may  choose  to  make  them,  if  these  courts 
are  faithful  to  themselves  and  faithful  to  God.  It  ought 
not  to  be  a  matter  of  course,  that  a  young  man  who  has 
completed  the  curriculum  of  study  prescribed  in  the  Semi- 
nary is  licensed  by  the  Presbytery — his  call  and  gifts  should 
be  as  thoroughly  scrutinized  as  if  they  had  undergone  no 
scrutiny  before.  To  take  the  endorsement  of  the  theological 
Professors  as  a  sufficient  proof  of  his  fitness  for  the  office  is 
a  criminal  neglect  of  its  own  duties. 

In  justice  to  Dr.  Breckinridge  we  feel  bound  to  insert  the 
closing  paragraph  in  the  discussion  of  the  first  point  in  his 
sermon,  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  God  to  call  into  Cfai 
miiiiatry: 
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"  Having  thus  spoken,  I  ought  to  add,  that  while  I  solemn- 
ly believe  that  the  methods  now  in  use  touching  beneficiary 
education  for  the  Gospel  ministry  are  not  without  great 
danger,  and  that  the  general  system  of  ministerial  education 
is  both  defective  and  hazardous ;  and  while  I  dare  not  say, 
that,  by  these  and  other  means,  persons  who  ought  never  to 
have  turned  their  attention  to  the  office  of  public  teachers 
of  religion,  may  not  have  been  introduced  into  it, —  and  that 
some  who  may  have  been  truly  called  of  God  are  not  toler- 
ated in  systematic  covenant  breaking,  for  which  they  ought 
to  be  subjected  to  discipline ;  and  while  there  appears  to  me 
to  be  a  state  of  opinion  upon  the  whole  subject  of  a  call  of 
God  to  the  Pastor's  office,  and  the  proper  modes  of  ascer- 
taining this  and  training  the  person  for  the  work  to  which 
be  is  called,  by  no  means  satisfactory :  still,  it  is  also  my 
deep  and  joyful  conviction,  that  through  the  rich  grace  of 
Christ  the  great  body  of  our  ministers  are  men  evidently 
called  of  God  —  and  that  they  would  have  been  a  rich  bless- 
ing to  any  age  of  the  Christian  church.  I  pray  God,  and 
1  thus  labour,  that  it  may  never  be  otherwise ;  and  I  beseech 
my  brethren  to  bear  with  a  plainnessof  speech,  whose  only 
object  is  the  common  good." 

The  next  point  which  Dr.  Breckinridge  discusses  is  the 
pioofs  of  a  call.  "  The  grand  and  ultimate  fact  is,  the  call 
of  God,  and  everything  else,  should  be  directed  merely  to 
the  satisfactory  ascertainment  of  this  fact,  to  the  best  pre- 
paration of  the  person  for  the  work,  and  to  his  official  in- 
vestiture upon  scriptural  grounds."  He  states  the  "first, 
and  indispensable  proof  of  this  call  of  God  to  be  the  inward 
testimony  of  the  man's  own  conscience." 

That  a  supernatural  conviction  of  duty,  wrought  by  the 
immediate  agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  an  essential  element 
in  the  evidence  of  a  true  vocation  to  the  ministry  seems  to  us 
to  be  the  clear  and  authoritative  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures. 
Men  are  not  led  to  the  Pastoral  office,  as  they  are  induced  to 
select  other  professions  in  life — they  ^redM^n,  as  a  sinner  is 
drawn  to  Christ,  by  a  mighty,  invinciJbij^Mrk  of  the  Spirit 
The  call  of  God  never  fails  to  be  eonvincing.  Men  are 
made  to  feel  that  a  woe  is  upon  them  if  they  preach  not  the 
Xkwpel.  It  is  not  that  they  love  the  work,  for  oAen,  like 
jioses,  they  are  reluctant  to  engage  in  it  —  and  love,  at  best, 
eao  only  render  its  duties  pleasant  -—  it  is  not  that  they  d^' 
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sire  ihe  office,  thoii?h  in  indnl^inc;  this  desire,  they  seek  a 
^ood  lliinsf  —  it  is  not  that  ihey  are  zealous  for  the  elory  of 
God  and  burn  for  the  salvation  ofsouls,  for  this  is  character- 
istic of  every  true  believer —  nor  is  it  that  upon  a  due  esti- 
mate of  their  talents  and  acquirements  they  promise  them- 
selves more  extended  usefulness  in  thisdepartnient  of  labour 
than  in  any  other  —  for  no  man  is  anything  in  the  kin^om 
of  Heaven  except  as  God  makes  him  so  —  but  it  is  that  the 
word  of  the  Lord  is  like  fire  in  their  bones — ihey  musi 
preach  it  or  die  —  they  cannot  escape  from  ttie  awful  im- 
pression which  haunts  them  night  and  day,  and  banishes 
all  peace  from  the  soul  until  the  will  is  bowed,  that  God  hai 
laiti  this  work  upon  them  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives. 

No  man  ought  to  enter  the  ministry  upon  mere  conjectu- 
ral erounds.  He  that  doubtcth  is  damned.  If  there  be  a 
callinsf,  in  which,  at  every  step  in  the  progress  of  our  la- 
bours, we  need  the  conviction  that  God  is  with  us,  that  we 
are  in  the  lineof  duty  prescribed  by  His  own  Eternal  Spirit, 
that  calling  is  the  ministry  of  the  word.  A  man  ou^ht  to 
have  assurance  that  he  is  no  intruder,  before  he  should  dara 
to  assume  responsibilities  at  which  an  angel  might  tremble. 
He  should  have  a  commission  certitied  to  his  own  mind 
from  the  King  of  Heaven,  before  he  should  venture  to  an- 
nounce himself  as  God's  ambassador  or  Christ's  herald. 
We  do  not  say  that  his  assurance  will  never  be  disturbed, or 
that  his  mind  will  never  be  tossed  with  doubts — but  we  will 
say  that  he  can  never  preach  in  peace  and  comfort  and 
hope,  as  long  as  he  is  troubled  about  his  authority  to  preach 
at  all.  The  assurance  of  a  call  to  the  ministry,  is  like  the 
assurance  of  our  pardon  and  acceptance — subject  to  many 
fluctuations — preserved  by  faithfulness — dependent  on  hu- 
mility and  singleness  of  heart — a  source  of  joy  when  clear 
—  of  agony,  when  darkened  or  disturbed.  We  cannot  per- 
suade ourselves  that  a  man  who  has  never  had  this  assurance 
at  all  has  ever  been  called  of  God.  We  see  not  how  such  a 
man  can  have  the.  testimony  of  a  good  conscience.  Con- 
science supposet'liijfht,  btit  in  this  case,  according  to  the 
very  terms  of  the  supposition,  there  is  no  light. 

These  have  long  been  our  fixed  and  deliberate  convic- 
tions upon  the  subject — and  we  have  often  lamented  thaL 
vague  calculations  of  expediency  have  been,  in  too  mao^ 
instances, substituted  in  the  place  of  a  divine  call.    "My 
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object,"  says  one  of  the  profoundest  thinkers  of, modern 
times,  '*my  object  shall  be  thron<:h  life  the  greatest  good^ 
and  I  hold  mj^self,  and  will  ever  hold  myself,  at  liberty  to 
seek  it  in  any  line  that  appears  most  promising ;  and  so  to 
change  one  line  for  another,  when  another  more  advantage- 
ous presents  itself."  A  vaguer  rule  of  conduct  could  not 
be  prescribed — and  if  this  was  the  secret  of  Foster's  call  to 
the  ministry,  we  can  readily  understand  why  his  labours, 
notwithstanding  his  brilliant  talents,  were  so  little  blessed  of 
God.  Duty  must  ever  be  the  measure  of  expediency  — 
and  a  man  can  only  know  in  what  line  he  can  promote  the 
greatest  good,  by  knowing:  in  what  line  God  has  called  him 
to  labour.  A  man  may  have  the  zeal  of  Paul,  the  eloquence 
of  Apollos,  the  boldness  of  Peter,  and  the  meekness  of 
John  —  he  may  be  adorned  with  all  human  gifts  and  en- 
riched with  all  human  attractions,  and  yet,  if  the  Lord  with- 
hold his  blessing,  he  may  preach  in  vain  and  prophesy  in 
Tain.  AH  the  deductions  of  a  cold,  utilitarian  philosophy 
will  absolutely  come  to  nought.  The  grand  question  then 
16,  will  God  bless?  and  that  question  can  be  satisfactorily 
answered  only  by  answering  another,  **  has  God  called." 
Here  conscience,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit,  must 
first  answer,  and  until  it  is  prepared  to  answer  in  the  aflBir- 
mative,  the  first  step  should  not  be  taken  in  seeking  the 
ministry. 

"  In  every  act  we  can  perform  on  earth,  we  are  entitled 
to  expect  before  we  can  be  required  to  perform  it,  and  we 
are  bound  to  have,  before  we  venture  to  perform  it,  —  the 
testimony  of  a  good  conscience;   and  the  clearness  and 
force  of  our  conscientious  convictions  should  be  analogous 
to  the  magrnitude,  the  perplexity,  the  difficulty,  of  the  con- 
templated duty.     For  a  man  then  to  presume  to  be  an  am- 
bassador for  Almighty  God,  and  that  touching  questions  no 
'  less  awful  than  the  glory  of  his  throne,  and  the  endless 
states  of  his  rebellious  subjects,  without  a  settled  convic- 
tion in  his  own  soul  that  this  fearful  t£^^|daid  on  him  by 
the  King  Eternal  —  is  insane  audaciU^HKy  not,  he  must 
be  convinced  he  ought  to  be  sent;  illflVplead  hard  against 
his  mission  :  the  conviction  must  bWhat  he  is  sent.     I  say 
^ot,  he  must  judge  that  he  is  fit  to  be  sent,  for  no  man  is 
Tit.     1  say  not  that  this  or  the  other  motive — as  many  will 
aosert  — or  any  motive  at  all,  beside  the  simple  one  of  obe- 
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dience  to  the  voice  of  the  heavenly  monitor — should  min- 
gle with  the  inward  fixed  conviclinn  ;  nor  t)iat  this  proof, 
or  the  otlur  proof — us  mnny  will  contend  —  or  any  proof 
nt  all,  beside  the  tcstimouy  of  consciousness  itself,  should 
beget  within  us  this  strong  assurance  that  it  is  God's  Sfurit 
which  has  wrought  us  for  this  self  same  thin^.  1  say 
not  there  mny  not  be  doubts  and  perplexities,  trials  very 
sore,  and  (emptalions  of  the  adversary, — figlitings  without 
and  fears  within,  and  troubles  on  every  side ;  for  if  iheM 
things  be  not,  it  is  either  that  grace  is  overwhelmingly 
ahnndHnt,  or  thai  Saian  judges  us  to  be  workmen  thnt  be 
need  not  fear.  Nor  do  I  deny,  that  like  as  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  itself  is  but  as  a  grain  of  mustard  planted  in  ths 
broken  heart,  which  most  be  watered  by  many  a  tear,  and 
watched  amid  long  and  anxious  vigils,  as  its  roots  sttilta 
down  and  its  branchns  sprtiad  strongly  and  widely  abroad; 
so  this  inward  testimony  of  a  divine  vocation  may  be  i 
wliis|)er  to  (he  soul,  almost  iiiandililo  in  the  profoimdot 
stillness  of  the  spirit  of  man, — lost — restored  again- 
strengthened — repealed— struggling  amidst  the  passioDi 
that  toss  US  10  and  fro,  and  fighting  asninst  the  sins  tfail 
would  qnonch  it — following  us,  if  need  be,  as  God  follow- 
ed Jonah,  till  out  of  the  l>elly  of  lioli  the  right  of  the  Al- 
mighty IJisposer  is  confessed," 

The  Icsiunniiy  of  conscience,  however,  is  not  final  and 
conclnsive.  We  may  deceive  ourselves  as  well  as  be  dfr 
ceived  by  others,  and  to  fortify  our  honrts  and  diminish  tba 
dangers  of  deception,  God  has  appointed  the  iipprobation 
of  his  own  people  and  the  concurrence  of  the  courts  of 
his  bouse,  as  additional  links  in  the  chain  of  evidence, 
which  in  all  ordinary  cases,  is  to  authenticate  a  call  from 
him. 

"  The  grand  object  of  the  work  of  the  ministry,"  we  qnolg 
from  the  sermon,  "  the  grand  object  of  "  the  work  of  the  Milh 
isiry,"  divinely  announced  in  the  very  context  before  us,  — ii 
"the  |»erfoctin(t:pftbe  saints"—"  the  edifying  of  the  body  of 
Christ."  (verse  IS-jjile  who  cannot  —  in  bis  ministry — btiild 
up  the  saints — cannot^have  from  God  any  part  of  "  the  woik 
of  the  ministry," — least  of  all  that  pari  to  which  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel  appertains.  Unt,  l>cyond  all  controveisy^ 
the  saints  are  the  best  of  all  judges  whether  the  minisiw 
tions  on  vhich  they  wait  fructify  them  or  not.     Their  call 
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and  their  rejection,  are  therefore  alike  decisive,  so  far  as 
the  case  depends  on  their  testimony.  Agfain,  he  who  can- 
not, in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  edify  the  body  of  Christ, 
cannot  be  called  of  God  to  that  ministry.  But,  surely,  the 
church  mus^ decide  for  itself  whether  or  not  it  is  edified  by 
the  ministrations  offered  to  it.  Its  decision,  therefore,  is 
conclusive,  so  far  as  the  case  depends  on  its  call.  Tt  is  im- 
possible to  escape  from  this  direct  testimony  of  the  word  of 
life.  It  does  not  follow  that  every  man  who  could  edify 
the  church  and  build  up  the  saints,  is  therefore  called  of 
God  to  some  public  ministry :  for  to  labour  after  both  these 
precious  objects,  is  in  some  form  or  other,  the  duty  of  every 
member  of  the  household  of  faith.  The  positive  testimony 
of  the  Christian  people,  is  not  therefore  conclusive,  as  I 
have  before  shown  that  two  previous  testimonies  are  indis- 

Gnsable.  But  it  is  otherwise  of  its  negative  testimony, 
any  may  have  neglected,  through  iortiorance,  to  seek 
this  trial  of  their  call — who  mis^ht  have  obtained  its  testi- 
mony ;  and  it  is  doubtless  this  conviction,  which  justifies 
us  in  acting  as  if  their  call  of  God  could  not  be  questioned. 
Many  may  have  obtained  it  after  their  ordination  ;  a  course, 
dangerous  and  irregular,  but  not  therefore  fatal.  But  he 
who  cannot  obtain  it,  seems  to  me  to  be  shut  out  of  the 
ministry,  by  the  direct  prescriptions  of  the  word  of  God. 
Nor  am  I  able  to  conceive  it  possible,  that  any  character  or 
amount  of  proof,  can  sufficiently  attest  the  divine  call  of 
any  human  being  to  be  a  Christian  Pastor,  if  he  is  unable 
to  obtain  this  attestation  of  the  Christian  people.  For  how 
18  it  possible  for  us  to  believe  that  he  has  been  appointed  of 
God,  expressly  to  perform  a  particular  work,  for  which  no- 
thing but  divine  grace  can  fit  him ;  of  whom  it  is  made 
certain  that  God  has  not  given  him  the  grace  needful  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  work?" 

The  ordinary  form,  in  which  the  approbation  of  the  Chris- 
tian people  is  to  be  manfested,  is  throughjhe  call  of  some 
particular  congregation.  Our  churctvM^lHiformity  with 
the  example  of  other  Presbyterian  olmranes,  has  adopted 
the  plan  of  subjecting  candidates  flft  the  ministry  of  the 
word,  to  a  probationary  exercise  of  their  talents  and  their 
^ipfts,  in  order  that  "the  churches  may  have  an  opportunity 
ta  form  a  better  judgment  respecting  the  talents  of  those  by 
whom  Ihey  are  to  be  instructed  and  governed  " — and  no 
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such  probationer  cnn  be  ordained  nt  Ml,  except  upon  the 
call  of  some  porticniar  conirregation,  or  upon  the  solemn 
pledge  (o  discharge  the  riiiiclions  of  an  Evnnspli'st  in  "des> 
titiilo  and  froniicr  settlenicnts."  The  approbittton  of  God^ 
people  ia  an  elcinent  in  the  proof  of  God's  cirll,  which  no 
conscientious  man  should  be  willing  to  relinquish.  He 
should  know  ilint  he  is  able  to  edify  the  saints,  before  he 
undertakes  the  solemn  task.  In  the  cose  of  Evangelistic 
this  proof  cannot  be  directly  had  — but  that  office  is  cod- 
fessedly  extraordinary,  and  in  its  privations  and  sacrificn 
pre^nts  fewer  temptations  to  self-deception  than  the  ordi- 
nary work  of  a  Bishop.  Bnt,  where  men  are  not  to  become 
scriptural  Evangelists,  we  do  not  believe  that  any  cottrtoa 
ei^rth,  hiis  a  right  to  ordain  them  without  a  reference  to 

Xe  special  charge — or  that,  lieing  ordained,  they  theiD- 
es  have  a  right  to  act,  deliberate  and  vote  in  any  eccleri- 
astjcnl  judicatory.  The  (hingiscontrary  to  the  whole  spirit 
of  Preabylerianisni — nttcrly  nnsuppnrled  by  the  word  of 
{Jod — and  directly  snliversive  of  a  free,  representative  goT- 
ernmenl.  It  was  unknown  to  the  purest  a^t's  of  the  chnrch 
-■-was  exprt^ssly  rebnkcd  and  forbidden  when  it  heaan 
to  be  practised — and  has  wrought  nothing  but  mischief 
wherever  it  lias  prevailed.  That  such  men,  ordained  with- 
ont  reference  to  a  cure,  are  not  irnc  ministers,  we  will  not 
venture  to  assert  —  bnt  that  l/iei/  vvjini,and  that  the  church 
wants,  a  very  iuiporiani  eleinem  of  ilic  proof,  fliat  they  ore 
true  ministers — that  their  credentials,  i[i  other  words,  are 
only  partially  authenticated,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  ^- 
firming.  But  it  may  be  said,  that  the  church  is  not  a  single 
congregation  as  the  independents  represent  it  to  be^bul 
embraces  the  entire  body  of  believers — ihat  the  ministry 
was  given  to  ti;c  church  as  a  whole,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
voice  of  the  whole  church,  and  not  of  an  insulated  fragment, 
is  necessary  lo  vouch  adivinc  call  —  ibat  the  action,  conse- 
quently, of  any  single  congrugaiion,  is  of  no  further  impo^ 
tance  than  as  giving  a  minisler  a  ritrhl  lo  leach  and  go^rem 
in  it.  Dr.  Breckinridge,  in  prcsfniini;  what  we  conceive 
to  be  the  scriptural  ^clriiic,  cortceriiiiig  the  unity  of  the 
church  and  the  relation  in  which  the  parts  stand  to  (he 
whole,  has  supplied  a  complete  refutation  of  this  plausibly 
cavil, 
"But  our  received  &ith  is,  that  into  how  many  parU  so- 
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ever  our  church  may  bo  divided,  for  convenience  sake,  or 
from  necessity,  eitlier  as  congregations,  or  as  larger  portions; 
still  the  whole  of  these  parts  constitute  but  one  church.  It 
follows,  that  all  the  office  bearers  who  may  be  more  partic- 
ularly attached  to  anyone  portion  of  this  church,  are  in  the 
same  sense,  office  bearers  of  the  whole  body,  as  the  partic- 
ular part  is  one  portion  of  the  whole ;  and  therefore,  the  ac- 
tion of  any  particular  portion — as  a  single  congregation — 
in  virtue  of  which  any  particular  office  bearer  is  set  apart, 
is  necessarily  taken  as  decisive  of  the  entire  question  con- 
cerning his  vocation,  as  completely  as  if  the  whole  body 
had  acted  upon  every  case — which  is  physically  impossi- 
ble. And  this  is  the  more  evident,  when  it  is  considered, 
that  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  same  principle  is  applied 
to  every  conceivable  state  of  the  church,  however  smaU  it 
may  be,  or  however  great ;  for  each  particular  congregaqon 
is  supposed  to  have  every  thing  which  the  whole  church 
has ;  the  same  officers,  the  same  ordinances,  the  same  ^d 
of  powers,  derived  from  the  same  divine  source ;  every  oite 
in  all  respects  like  all  the  rest,  and  like  the  whole  united 
into  one; — so  that  if  it  was  possible  for  the  whole  church 
to  be  met  in  one  place  on  one  occasion,  there  would  be  ab- 
solutely nothing  except  a  vast  increase  of  what  every  single 
congregation  should  possess.  Thus  contemplated,  we  see, 
not  only  the  evil,  but  the  folly  and  uselessness  of  divisions 
amongst  Christians ;  since  the  Lord  Jesus  has  erected  his 
church  upon  such  a  model  as  to  provide  perfectly  for  its  in- 
definite extension,  and  at  the  same  time  to  secure  its  per- 
fect unity.  And  when  it  is  considered  that  the  seal  which 
each  particular  congregation  gives  by  its  call,  to  the  voca- 
tion of  any  office  bearer  in  the  church,  bears  with  it  the  high- 
est and  the  most  impressive  evidence  which  can  be  given  of 
human  sincerity  —  in  this — that  they  take  the  person  to  be 
their  teacher,  or  ruler,  or  distributor — that  they  commit 
their  own  highest  interests  into  his  hands ;  it  is  plain  that 
no  greater  security  is  possible." 

In  regard  to  the  sanction  of  the  Qbristian  people,  three 
theories  are  conceivable  in  regard  to  the  form  in  which  it 
may  be  expressed.  The  first  may  be  denominated  prela- 
tic — not  that  it  is  proposed  in  so  many  words  by  the  ad- 
*vocates  of  prelacy— but  it  assumes  a  fundamental  princi- 
ple of  that  system,  touching  the  relation  in  which  the 
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rulers  stand  to  the  ruled.  Tlie  Bishop  is  potentially  the 
church — the  voice  of  the  Bishop  is  consequently  its  voice 
— and  the  act  of  the  Bishop,  its  act.  Any  theory  which 
makes  the  approbation  of  the  ordaining  power  the  puta- 
tive approbation  of  God's  people — whether  that  power  be 
a  Prelate  or  a  Presbytery,  is  essentially  the  same ;  and  any 
hypothesis  which  maintains  that  ministers  can  be  created 
at  large,  sustaining  an  official  relation  to  the  whole  church, 
independently  of  the  cure  and  oversight  of  any  part  of  it, 
which  makes  a  call,  not  an  important  element  in  settling 
the  preliminary  question,  whether  the  oifice  shall  be  con- 
ferred— but  simply  the  ground  of  a  right  to  exercise  iti 
functions  in  a  particular  place — which  entitles  a  man  to 
become  a  Pastor  because  he  is  a  minister  of  the  entire 
church,  instead  of  making  him  a  minister  of  the  entire 
church  because  he  is  a  Pastor — any  such  hypothesis  is  ut- 
terly destructive  of  a  free  government.  It  leads  necessari- 
ly to  monarchy  or  aristocracy — it  makes  the  people  as 
such — as  distinct  from  their  rulers,  and  as  putatively  re- 
presented by  them — absolute  cyphers,  as  well  in  the  choice 
of  their  masters,  as  in  the  administration  of  the  government 

The  second  theory  is  that  of  Indopendents,  who  virtual- 
ly deny  a  Catholic  Church,  and  limit  all  offices  to  single 
congregations. 

The  third  is  the  one  which  we  conceive  to  be  developed 
in  our  own  standards,  and  which  Dr.  Breckinridge  has  so 
happily  illustrated  in  the  ])rcceding  extract.  In  it  the  uni- 
ty of  the  whole  and  the  integrity  and  perfection  of  each 
part  are  beautifully  preserved.  Upon  this  hypothesis  the 
visible  church  is  one  body,  consisting  of  many  members — 
and  as  the  motions  of  the  hand,  the  head,  the  foot,  are  the 
motions  of  the  man,  so  the  healthfnl  and  regular  action  of 
any  single  congregation  is  the  action  of  the  universal 
church.  The  voice  of  a  part,  pro})erly  expressed,  is  the 
voice  of  the  whole.  He  who  is  called  by  a  single  congre- 
gation, is  called  by  the  entire  church — he  who  is  supported 
by  a  single  congregation  is  snpjwrted  by  the  entire  church, 
and  he  who  can  edfify  no  congregation,  can,  under  no  cir- 
cumstances, Ixjcome  a  shepherd  of  the  Lord's  flock.  Eve- 
ry pastor  is  a  minister  of  the  whole — his  call  gives  him  at 
once  a  general  office  and  a  special  field  of  labour.  ^ 

We  shall  conclude  this  branch  of  the  subject  with  the 
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following  note,  which  occurs  on  the  29th  and  30th  pages  of 
the  sermon : 

"  I  presume  it  will  hardly  be  questioned,  that  it  has  al- 
ways been  the  common  doctrine  of  all  foreign  Presbyterian 
churches,  that  ministers  of  the  word,  when  they  are  ordain- 
ed, ought  to  be  assigned  to  some  particular  ecclesiastical 
charge :  nor  that  it  is  the  received  theory  of  church  order 
amongst  them  generally,  that  the  moment  such  a  minister 
is  without  an  ecclesiastical  charge,  he  is  without  the  least 
right  or  power  to  sit  in  any  church  coiut,  or  exercise  any 
rule  in  the  church,  as  a  minister  of  the  word.  A  recent  and 
memorable  instance  illustrates  this,  in  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land. The  Rev.  Dr.  Welsh,  who  was  Moderator  of  the 
Scottish  Assembly  of  1843,  and  a  member  of  the  Free  As- 
sembly of  1844,  and  constituted  that  body  as  its  presiding 
officer,  at  its  first  meeting ;  sat  in  both  those  Assemblies  as 
a  Ruling  Elder,  by  delegation  as  such ;  and  this,  notwith- 
standing he  was  one  of  the  Theological  Professors  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  well  known  that  the  ori- 
ginal Secession  under  Ebenezer  Erskine,  and  the  subse- 
quent one,  under  Thomas  Gillespie,  in  Scotland,  had  both, 
but  especially  the  latter,  direct  relation  to  the  question  of 
ordaining  and  inducting  Pastors  without  a  real  call.  With- 
erspoon,  throughout  his  Characteristics,  and  the  Apology 
for  that  work,  every  where  holds  this  proceeding  as  mon- 
strous in  itself,  and  one  cause  of  the  corruption  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland ;  and  this  same  WithersiK>on  was,  more  than  any 
other  man,  the  author  of  our  church  constitution,  under 
which  his  name  is  used  to  justify  what  he  not  only  abhorr- 
ed, but  had  like  to  have  been  deposed  for  ridiculing  and  de- 
nouncing. In  the  year  1768  the  Secession  Church  of  Scot- 
land decided  this  question  point  blank,  that  McAra,  minister 
at  Burntshield,  having  demittcd  his  charge,  and  having  no 
charge  of  any  congregation,  ought  not  to  sit  and  judge  in 
any  ecclesiastical  judicatory,  and  that  his  name  should  be 
dropped.  And  in  1773  this  decision,  upon  full  considera- 
tion, was  affirmed  upon  general  grounds,  as  unquestionable 
Presbyterian  doctrine,  {^ee  McKerrovfs  HLstory  of  the 
Secession  Churchy  p.  646 — 51,  Glas^oio,  1841.)  The  con- 
clusions and  grounds  of  the  Synod  are  given  at  large  by 
McKerrow ;  and  I  must  say,  that  it  affords  a  singular  grati- 
fication to  me,  to  find  every  general  principle  Uierein  set- 
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tied,  precisely  in  «iccordancc  with  nil  I  have  contended  for, 
in  this  country,  in  r<»^ard  to  the  natnm  of  scrijUural  Pres- 
bylrriau  order,  and  the  olli<'es  of  Ruhnir  J'ilder  and  minis- 
ter of  the  word  :  although  1  did  not  know  of  llie  existence 
of  McKerrow's  lx)ok,  nor  of  this  inipiMtant  decision  of  tliis 
(juestion,  until  after  my  opinions  had  been  sev*eral  years 
jmbUshed." 

The  last  \mi\i  wliich  Dr.  BrtM-kinridge  discusses  is.  ''the 
relation  which  the  (juestion  of  any  nuufs  call  to  the  Pasto- 
ral office  bi»ars  to  those  who  already  hoUl  ollice,  of  what- 
ever  kind,  in  the  chureh  of  Christ."  He  contends  that 
"the  final  t(»stimony  which  we  want  to  the  fact  that  we 
liave  been  Divinely  called  to  j)reach  the  everlasting  (jlospcl 
is  that  of  a  Divinely  constituted  spiritual  coiut.  mot  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  acting  by  his  authon- 
ty.''  Dr.  Breckinridge  dilfers  from  many  of  his  hretliren, 
tiiough  not,  as  we  Ix'lieve,  from  the  word  of  (n)d,  in  n^gard 
to  the  essential  elements  of  such  a  court,  and  the  rii»hts  and 
privileges  whicli  pertain  to  each  class  of  its  members  in  the 
bushicjss  of  ordination.  These  })oints,  however,  we  shall 
reserve  lor  a  tuture  occasion,  when  we  pro|M)se  to  review 
his  sjKMM'hes  before  the  Syuod  of  Philadeljihia. 

We  h(»pe  that  our  Headers  will  not  be  satisfied  with  the 
rapid  and  meagre  sketch  which  we  have  given  of  this  mas- 
terly di.scourse  upon  a  subject  of  vital  interi'st.  We  ho^ie 
that  they  will  procure  it,  and  ivad  it  for  themselves.  The 
warnings  of  Dr.  Hrcckinrid^e  arc  wise  and  seasonable  — 
and  if  the  principles  which  he  defends  are  not  tin*  diK*trines 
of  our  standards,  we  have  altogether  mistaken  their  true, 
and,  as  it  seisms  to  us,  obvious  import.  'I'hen>  are  some 
subordinate  matters,  not  at  all  affecting  the  merits  of  the 
sermon,  in  which  we  <*amiot  coucnr  wiili  the  author — such, 
for  example,  as  the  statement  on  the  22d  |>age,  in  rel'ereuce 
to  an  extraordinary  incident  in  theex|HMience  and  ministry 
of  the  great  A|M)stle  to  the  (icntiles.  It  seems  to  us, 
that  the  vision  recorded  in  Acts,  xxii:  17  - -2ii,  liKik  place 
iilK)n  Paul's  visit  to  Jerusalem,  inunediately  alter  his  ccm- 
version,  and  not  upon  the  visit  which  he  made  alter  his  re^ 
tnm  iVom  Arabia.  So.  again,  wi»  doubt  whetlier  thea*  is 
any  provision  in  om*  constitution,  similar  to  that  <:ontcm- 
])lated  in  the  recent  overture  to  the  General  Assembly,  for 
the  demission  of  tlie  ministerial  olficfi  on  the  part  of  preach- 
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era.  But  the  doctrine  of  a  Divine,  supernatural  call  to 
the  ministry,  by  the  immediate  agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
— evinced  by  the  testimony  of  conscience,  the  approbation 
of  God's  people,  and  the  sanction  of  God's  judicatories — 
we  hold  to  be  alike  the  doctrine  of  our  standards  and  of 
the  sacred  scriptures.  Ordinations,  sine  titulo,  except  in 
the  case  of  real  evangelists,  we  hold  to  be  irregular,  unscrip- 
tural,  and  dangerous — and  the  right  of  ministers  without 
charge,  to  rule  God's  heritage,  we  hold  to  be  contradicted 
by  every  distinctive  principle  of  Presbyterianism.  In  these 
great  principles,  we  express  our  full  and  hearty  concur- 
rence with  the  author  of  the  sermon,  and  we  bid  him  a 
a  cordial  God-speed  in  his  efforts  to  spread  them. 
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to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford.     First  American,  from  the  third 

|tf^      English  edition.     New  York:    D.  Appleton   and  Company, 

^       1847.     8w.,  pp.409. 

This  -truly  valuable  work  on  the  Parables  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment deserves  a  more  ample  notice  than  our  time  and  limits  al- 
low us  now  to  give.  In  the  introductory  remarks  the  learned 
author  first  defines  the  Parable,  pointing  out  the  distinction  be- 
tween it  and  the  iEsopic  fable,  the  My  thus,  the  Proverb,  and 
the  Allegory;  he  next  points  out  the  design  of  our  Lord  in^eacb- 
ing  by  parables  ;  then  he  discusses  the  true  method  of  interp)*et- 
ing  them;  and  then  speaks  of  the  parables  not  found  in  tha 
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scriptures,  e.  g.  those  found  in  th^  Jewish  and  early  ChriaFtian 
writers.  After  this  introduction,  every  page  of  ^hfch  is  lutai- 
nous  with  instruction,  he  proceeds  to  comment  upon  the  several 
Parables  of  our  Lord.  The  author  is  evidently  a  man  of  exten* 
sive  reading,  especially  of  those  writers,  whether  ancient  or  mod* 
em,  who  have  sought  to  illustrate  the  sacred  scriptures,  and  he 
makes  all  his  learning  tributary  to  the  work  he  has  undertaken, 
of  revealing  the  true  sense  of  ttioso  divine  parables  uttered  by 
Him  who  spake  as  never  man  spake,  and  of  whom  the  sacred 
poet,  in  his  prophetic  song,  said  — "  Thou  art  fairer  ihan  the 
sons  of  men,  Grace  is  poured  into  thy  lips."  On  every  page 
Professor  Trench  shows  himself  to  be  a  man  of  ability  and  di^ 
crimination,  and  what  is  more,  a  man,  as  far  as  we  have  yet  dis- 
covered, of  an  evangelic  spirit,  to  whom  Christ  and  his  truth  is 
precious.  His  numerous  quotations  from  the  Greek  and  Latio 
Fathers,  from  the  Reformers,  and  the  more  modern  writers,  Ro- 
mish and  Protestant,  enrich  his  work,  and  increase  its  value  to 
the  intelligent  and  thoughtful  reader.  His  style,  too,  is  the  style 
of  a  scholar,  and  if  not  marked  with  beauty,  is  free  from  all 
verbiage,  and  is  suggestive  of  far  more  than  he  expresses.  The 
book  has  reached  throe  editions  in  England,  and  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  our  theological  literature. 


S.  Oeneral  History  of  ikt  Christian  Religion  and  Church :  jrtm     | 
iht  Germa?i  of  Dr.  Augustus  Neander.     Translated  from  the 
second  and  improved  Edition.     By  Joskpii  Torrey,  Professor 
of  Moral  and  Intellectual  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Vet- 
ihoAk   •  Volume  First.     Boston :    Crocker  dp  Brewster.     1 847. 

8ro,,  pp.  740. 

« 

The  above  is  the  title  of  the  American  Translation  of  the 
Algemeine  Geschichte  of  the  celebrated  Neander,  of  Berlin.  It 
is  a  beautiful  volume,  and  does  honor  to  the  enterprising  publish- 
ers.   A  second  volume,  we  are  informed,  is  soon  to  follow.    The 
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present  contains  the  history  of  the  Christian  Religion  and  Church, 
for  the  firsf  three  centuries.  It  covers  the  same  ground  with  the 
translation  of  H.  J.  Rose,  which  has  before  been  printed  in  this 
country,  but  as  Professor  Torrey  has  translated  from  a  second 
and  improved  edition,  and  is  well  known  to  be  fully  competent 
to  the  task  he  has  undertaken,  his  translation  will  doubtless  be 
preferred  by  American  scholars.  Neander  has  obtained  the  first 
name  among  the  ecclesiastical  historians  of  the  age.  One  great 
characteristic  of  his  researches  is,  that  they  are  apparently  free 
from  all  shackles  of  party.  He  has  his  own  philosophical  views 
of  the  causes  which  were  in  operation  to  influence  society  in  each 
period  of  which  he  treats,  and  he  does  not  confine  himself  to 
the  bare  statement  of  facts,  but  uses  ascertained  facts  to  bear  him 
out  in  his  philosophy.  The  evil  is,  that  the  facts  are  sometimes 
too  few  to  sustain  the  theory,  and  that  very  diflferent  reasons 
might  be  given  by  a  diflferent  mind,  for  precisely  the  same  facts. 
It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  the  researches  of  this  distinguished 
scholar  have  led  him  to  the  Presbyterian  form  of  government, 
as  the  one  according  to  which  the  first  churches. were  modelled. 
To  this  conclusion  we  are  persuaded  every  unbiased  mind  must 
be  guided  by  the  declarations  of  scripture,  and  by  the  evidence 
still  to  be  found  in  the  ecclesiastical  writers  of  the  first  three  ceD" 
turies. 


3.  The  Office  and  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  By  James  Buchanan^ 
Professor  of  Divinity^  New  College,  Edinburgh.  From  the 
Sixth* Edinburgh  Edition.  New  York:  Robert  Carter ,  1847, 
l2mo.j  pj).  519. 

This  is  an  important  ar>d  valuable  treatise  on  the  work  and 
offices  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  number  of  editions  through 
which  it  has  passed  in  Scotland,  shows  the  esteem  in  which  it  is 
there  held.  It  has  not  the  depth  and  completeness  of  the  great 
master  work  of  Owen,  considered  as  a  discussion  of  the  entire 
doctrine  of  the  scripture  respecting  the  Holy  Spirit     The  au* 
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thor  appears  to  have  aimed  only  at  treating  of  the  work  of  the 
Spirit  upon  the  hearts  of  men,  in  their  translation  out  of  the 
kingdom  of  Satan  intq  that  of  God,  and  their  suhseque notifi- 
cation as  His  people.  .,This  subject  is  handled  with  that  ability 
which  might  be  /Vi'ected  from  one  of  Scotland's  most  distin- 
guished divines. 


4.  Personal  Declension  and  Retrival  of  Religion  in  the  Soul.  Bf 
the  Rev.  Octavius  Winslow.  Robert  Carter:  New  York. 
1847. 

This  work  is  a  seasonable  contribution  to  the  devotional  litCT- 
ature  of  the  age,  and  is  destined,  we  think,  to  strengthen  the 
hold  which  the  author  has  alreadj'  obtained  upon  the  sympathies 
of  Christians,  by  his  older  publications.     The  statements  of  d(H> 
trine  are  clear  and  discriminating,  and  the  practical  operation  of 
trut^  in  the  heart  and  life  of  a  believer,  is  accurately  unfolded, 
feut  the  great  charm  of  the  book  is  the  spirit  of  elevated  piety 
which  pervades  it  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  and  this,  it  ap- 
pears to  us,  must  commend  it  to  all  who  love  the  faith  and  holi- 
ness of  i\^  Gospel.     The  reader  will  feel  the  inspiration  of  t 
fervour  very  different  from  that  which  distinguishes  many  of  the 
rcliirious  publications  of  the  day.     There  is  none  of  that  frothy 
ebullition  of  feeling,  occasional  and  sjmsmodic,  which  finds  in 
appropriate  theatre  upon  the  platforms  of  the  Tabernacle  and 
Exeter  Hall,  and  passes  for  the  only  genuine  piety  in  these  days 
of  noisy,  busy,  ostentatious  religionists:  but  a  fervour  slf>ringing 
from  lofty  and  commanding  views  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  and 
perpetually  bubbling  up  from  the  depths  of  that   hidden   life 
which  is  with  Christ  in  God.     By  resiijning  himself  to  his  spi- 
ritual ^impulses,  and  writing  as  he  feels,  the  author  invests  his 
pages  with  extraordinary  attractions  for  the  believer.     Our  minds 
are  iippressed  with  the  conviction  that  we  are  holding  comma- 
nioili  with  one  who  has  been  within  the  vail,  and  has  gazed  upon 
the  face  of  the  Lamb :  and  wo  rise  from  the  perusal  with  a  clear 
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er  apprehension  of  ihe  dignity  that  hclongs  to  us,  as  the  mem- 
bers of  Jesus,  and  a  deeper  sense  of  the  momentous  responsibili- 
ty which  the  possession  of  that  dignity  involves. 

We  have  said  that  it  was  a  seasonable  phblication.  It  is  ac- 
knowledged on  all  hands,  that  a  revival  is  ^  itly  needed.  Pro- 
fessors of  religion  are  indulging,  to  an  tlarming  extent,  in  the 
vanities  and  fooleries  of  the  world,  and  w  '  find  only  a  few,  here 
and  there,  who  sigh  and  cry  for  the  abominations  committed  in 
the  church.  As  a  natural  result  of  this  indifference  on  the  part 
of  those  who  have  named  the  name  of  Christ,  the  ungodly  are 
sleeping  profoundly  in  spiritual  death.  How  are  believers  to  be 
aroused  7  By  proclaiming  the  law,  and  staling  its  obligations  ? 
We  think  not.  No  man's  love —  and  love  is  the  grand  princi- 
ple of  evangelical  obedience  —  was  ever  excited  by  the  "  hear- 
ing of  the  law."  He  is  not  made  good  by  obeying  the  law :  he 
obeys  the  law  because  he  has  been  made  good.  It  is  by  the  ex- 
ceeding great  and  precious  promises  of  that  covenant  which  is 
sealed  with  the  blood  of  Jesus,  that  he  is  made  a  partaker  df  ^h^ 
divine  nature,  and  escapes  the  corruption  that  is  in  the  world 
through  lust.  Then  we  must  hold  up  the  Lord  Jesus,  in  whom 
the  promises  are  yea  and  amen.  When  the  gaze  of  the  church 
ia  fixed  upon  His  glory,  a  marvellous  transformation  "Will  be  the 
result,  Christians  will  recognize  the  dignity  that  belongs  to  them, 
as  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Lord  Almighty,  and  will  walk 
worthy  of  their  high  vocation. 

These  are  the  views  which  will  be  found  to  pervade  this  book. 
Jesus  and  his  glory  are  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  it,  and  there- 
fore we  cordially  commend  it  to  the  perusal  of  all  who  are  thirst- 
ing for  the  kingdom  of  God. 

We  subjoin  the  titles  of  the  chapters :  I.  Incipiem  Declen- 
sion. II.  Declension  in  Love.  III.  Declension  in  Faith. 
IV.  Declension  in  Prayer.  V.  Declension  in  connection*  with 
Doctrinal  Error.  VI.  On  Grieving  the  Spirit.  VII.  The  Fruit- 
less and  the  Fruitful  Professor.  VIll.  The  Lord,  the  Ret^rer 
of  His  People.     IX.  The  l^rd,  the  Keeper  of  His  People. 
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5.  The  Lands  cf  the  BlbU  VitUed  and  Drtcribed,  iat  an  Extof 
sirt  Journey,  underlakn  witli  ipecial  referener  la  ike  ProMC 
tion  ^  BibUeal  Reiearch,  and  Iht  Advancement  cf  ike  auMt^ 
PkUanikropf/.  By  John  Wii^n,  D.  D.,  F.  R  S.,  Jic  &c 
2  vols.     Edinburgh:  1847. 

A  missionary  of  the  Church  of  Scotlnnd,  (now  the  Free 
Church,)  (It  Bombay  for  fificcn  years,  Dr.  W.  ivas  ordered  horn* 
on  nccount  of  his  impaJTPt]  health,  mid  look  Egypt,  Syria,  and 
Asia  Minor  on  his  way.  This  gentleman  is  known  lo  the  pub- 
lic, as  author  of  a  learned  work  on  the  Religion  of  ihe  Parsee^' 
and  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  volumes  of  Religious  Biog- 
raphy, viz:  that  of  his  own  wife.  Mrs.  Margaret  Wiuoh. 
To  his  friends  in  both  hemispheres  he  is  also  known  us  a  mas 
of  extraordinary  mental  activity,  and  of  gre.it  zeal,  both  in  lite- 
rary and  missionary  pursuits.  The  result  of  his  sagfr  enquiries' 
and  intcllif^cnl  observations,  during  his  stay  in  the  Lands  of  the 
Bible,  has  been  two  large  and  valuable  8vo.  volumes,  embellish- 
ed with  Maps  and  Illustrations. 

The  aitlhoT  claims  the  attention  of  his  renders,  on  the  novel, 
and  we  will  add,  reasonable,  ground,  thnl  "  while  most  traTcllen 
have. entered  the  Lands  of  the  Bible  from  the  distant  West,  in 
conk-qucncc  of  which  almost  every  thing  has  presented  itself  in 
an  aspect  h(  entire  novelty,  and  railed  forth  a  burst  of  fresh  Eu- 
ropean feeling,"  he  "lurlook  himself  to  ihem  from  the  distant 
East,  in  which  ho  had  resided  about  fiHeen  year;,  and  not  bIhi- 
geiher  a  strangle  to  the  nature  of  their  climes,  and  the  inannen 
,  and  customs  and  languages  of  their  inhabitants,  with  many  of 
whom  \\c  had  been  brought  into  contact." 

Dt.  Wils  in  pays  the  highest  comp'iineuis  lo  our  learned  coun- 
tryman, and  his  predecessor  in  a  considerable  part  of  the  jo^^ 
neys  deiaileil,  Dr.  Robinson,  hut  in  several  nmittrs  of  great  ia- 
teresi  has  seen  reason  lo  differ  with  the  conclusions  of  Ur.  B. 
— as  Ae  place  and  circumstances  of  the  passage  of  the  IsnieliM 
through  the  Red  Sea ;  the  Mount  of  Communion  at8inai;the 
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route  of  the  Israelites  immediately  after  the  giving  of  the  Law ; 
the  use  of  some  of  the  ancient  excavations  at  Petra ;  and  various 
questions  connected  with  the  topography  of  the  Holy  Land. 

These  volumes  present  much  that  is  interesting  and  valuable 
respecting  the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans.  The  Eastern  churches 
also,  were  special  objects  of  Dr.  W.'s  enquiries,  and  he  has  pre- 
sented us  with  a  valuable  exposition  of  their  creed  and  condition, 
and  their  more  general  historical  connections.  The  friends  of 
evangelical  truth  will  read  with  interest  what  he  details  respect- 
ing the  state  and  prospects  of  the  American  Missions  in  Syria 
and  Asia  Minor.  We  regret,  however,  that  while  the  costliness 
of  the  English  edition  will  prevent  its  circulation  in  this  coun- 
try, the  size  of  the  work  is  likely  to  hinder  its  republication. 


6.  The  Protector :  A  Vindication.     By  J.  H.  Merle  D' Aubigne, 
D.  D.     New  York:  Robert  Carter,  1847.     Svo.,pp.  281. 

To  those  who  have  revelled  in  the  ''  earnest "  vindication,  fur- 
nished by  Carlyle,  of  the  most  "  earnest "  men  and  times  Eng-  • 
land  ever  saw,  this  little  work  may  seem  a  superfluity.  It^does 
not  so  appear  to  us.  Admirable  as  the  defence  of  Carlyle  iM  — 
and  we  believe  that  it  is  destined  to  a  most  triumphant ^ucc^ss  in 
rectifying  the  verdict  which  the  world  will  render  upon  Oliver 
Cromwell  —  it  still  has  its  defects.  It  views  the  Protector  as  a 
man,  as  a  soldier,  as  a  statesman,  and  as  a  prince ;  but  not  suffi- 
ciently as  a  Christian.  It  recognizes,  indeed,  his  leligious  char-  ^  - 
acter ;  but  not  so  much  for  the  independent  interest  wit|;t  which 
this  invests  Cromwell,  as  from  the  fact,  that  religion  was 'the 
great  element  in  his  character,  giving  to  it  that  deep  seriousness 
and  inflexible  decision  which  made  him  the  hero  of  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

This  book,  too,  presents  a  happy  conjunction  of  namel:  we 
•re  glad  it  was  written,  for  the  mere  poetry  of  the  alliance. 
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8.  An  Hiitorieal  and  Critieal  Vita  of  the  Speailatiet  PkSowfkf 
of  Europe  tn  the  Nirutemtk  Ctnlvry.     By  J.  D.  MaitEix,  A.  H. 

'ivoli.     Stro.     Iiondoti  Edition. 

If  this  book  answers  to  ila  title,  the  reader  will  peiceive  thst  h 
supplies  to  Modern  Philosophy  the  service  rendered  to  Ancient, 
by  the  works  of  Brucker,  Rittct,  and  others.  Whoever  sets  om 
upon  the  study  of  Pbilosophy,  if  without  an  adequate  guidt, 
soon  finds  himself  lust  in  the  wilderness  of  opinions.  Sucbs 
work  as  this,  if  prepared  by  a  master,  opens  to  him  a  pathway 
throiigli  the  whole  labyrinth.  It  classifies  the  various  doctrias 
which  are  ndvanfeJ,  into  proper  schools,  nnd  these  are  desieu- 
li;d  i-itUer  by  the  fuodnmenUil  principle  which  ihry  avow,  or  by 
the  names  of  their  founders  and  prim-';-.!  abettors.  The  bhioTj 
of  Pliilosophiciil  opinions  is  requisite  to  u  knmvled^'c  of  Philoso- 
phy itself:  for  no  exislinfr  sj'siem  can  be  adequately  known,  if  it 
be  not  traced  ibron^h  the  several  siaijes  by  which  it  lias  (ftoivnift 
its  present  stale.  We  cannot  undermke,  in  a  brief  noiice  to  dis- 
cus) the  merits  of  so  eliilorato  a  work  as  this  of  Mr.  Morel), 
which  well  deserves  ii  ihorotigh  review.  He  evidently  has  ^iv 
cn  himself  to  the  study  of  Philosophy  with  the  enlhii^iajm  which 
is  necPs<Hry  to  tlie  mastery  "f  any  branch  of  knowiedje.  He 
wrilcii  'Oil  amare :  and  it  has  not  been  our  privileg-e  in  a  long 
w'.iile  10  ri-ad  so  juai  and  bf-niiiiful  u  defence  of  Speculative  Phi- 
'us.>phy  as  that  contained  in  the  iniroduciien  lo  this  work. 

As  we  wish  simply  lo  bring  it  before  the  notice  of  our  readers, 
we  briefly  sketch  ihe  plan  upon  which  it  is  conducted.  The  sj> 
terns  into  which  he  divides  all  Modern  Philosophy,  are  the  fire 
following :  Sensationalism,  Idealism,  Scepiicism,  .Mysticism,  sod 
Eelectii'ism,  These  he  severally  defines,  traces  the  rise  of  each, 
and  ihcir  hislory  down  lo  the  nineteenth  ciniiiiy.  He  theB 
^'ivi's  at  leneih  the  modern  chnniciorisiics  of  cLch  school,  as  these 
arc  Observed  in  rhc  dilTercni  countries  of  Europe  where  Philo»- 
phy  ii  cultivated.  The  work  closes  with  n  fi^l  si&temeni  of  the 
landeneiet  of  each  system,  particuUrly  as  affecting  science,  leyii- 
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the  work  was  at  first  designed  only  as  an  article  for  a  Review, 
and  subsequently  swelled  into  the  form  in  which  we  now  re- 
ceive it. 

7.  Life  and  Religious  apinions  and  Experience  of  Madame  De  La 
Mothe  Guyon:  together  with  some  account  of  the  Personal  History 
and  Religious  Opinions  of  Fenelan,  Archbishop  of  Cambray 
By  Thomas  C.  Upham,  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philoso- 
phy in  Bowdoin  College.  2vols.,Svo.  Harper  ^  Brothers :  New 
York.     1847. 

This  work  was  on  our  t«*blc  previous  to  the  issue  of  our  last 
number.  We  have  delayed  hitherto  to  notice  it.  in  the  hope  of 
being  able  soon  to  furnish  an  article  reviewing  it,  at  length,  to- 
gether with  other  productions  of  Professor  Upham's  peri,  and  the 
whole  mystical  school  to  which  they  belong.  Not  having  aban* 
doned  this  hope,  wc  will  only  say,  at  present,  that  the  work  at 
the  head  of  this  notice,  records  the  history  of  a  very  roniarka- 
ble  woman.  The  reader  will  find  himself,  before  perusing  ma- 
ny pages,  deeply  interested  in  the  strong  intellect  of  the  heroine, 
the  extent  of  her  accomplishments,  the  bitterness  of  her  domes- 
tic sorrows,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  her  earthly  lot.  But  ilie 
charm  of  the  book,  at  least  for  the  more  serious  und  ihoughtfiil, 
lies  in  her  intimucy  with  the  Archbishop  of  Cambray,  in  the  ex- 
position she  gives  of  the  mystical  piety  which  glowed  intensely 
under  the  ashes  and  lava  of  Romish  superstition  —  the  only  type, 
however  incorrect,  of  true  piety,  which  at  that  time  prevailed  — 
and  in  the  persecutions  which  she  suflercd  fiom  the  Beast  We 
cannot  say  more,  without  encroaching  upon  ground  which  calls  * 
for  lengthened  remark,  for  which  we  have  not  now  space.  The 
book  will  be  read  with  absorbing  interest,  by  all  who  have  heart 
enough  to  be  impressed  by  a  most  romantic  grief,  or  piety  enough. 
to  sympathize  with  a  soul  struggling  in  the  midst  of  thick  dark- 
ness after  communion  with  God.  We  advise,  however,  that  it 
be  rend  with  patient  and  discriminating  thought,  which  can  win- 
now the  chafT  from  the  wheat. 
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BielHcld,  who  defines  it  to  be  the  art  of  expressing  our  thoughts 
by  fiction  ;  from  Coleridoro,  who  says  it  is  the  proper  aniithesis 
to  science,  as  prose  is  to  metre ;  from  Jeffrey,  and  from  all  oth- 
ers who  have  written  before, —  he  defines  it  to  be  an  aflection  of 
the  mind  itself  The  whole  of  his  definition  is  too  long  to  quote, 
^  and  though  it  is  sustained  by  ingenious  reasoning,  the  view  it 
^  gives  us  of  poetry  is  too  subjective^  while  it  seems  to  us  to  lock 
that  great  quality  of  a  good  dcfmition,  perfect  perspicuity.  This 
indeed,  is  the  greatest  fault  of  the  liltle  work  of  our  young  friend, 
and  has  resulted,  we  presume,  from  too  great  haste  in  writing 
upon  a  subject  in  some  of  its  aspects  so  abstruse,  and  in  all  so 
difficult.  Yet  wo  arc  glad  that  he  has  found  time,  and  has 
had  the  inclination,  amid  other  occupations,  to  use  his  pen  in 
promoting  the  interests  of  literature  and  religion.  There  are 
points  of  contact  between  Religion,  Poetry  and  Philosophy. 
The  two  last  may  be  made  tributary  to  the  first,  and  have  been 
in  every  age,  both  when  inspired  men  availed  themselves  of 
them  in  communicating  truth,  and  since.  Both  are  busied  with 
that  world  of  which  the  Clod  of  revelation  is  the  creator.  Though 
what  may  be  regarded  splrltuel  in  poetry  is  not  necessarily  spi- 
rihuU,  in  tlie  religious  sense,  ^'  Poetry  is  most  just  to  its  own  di- 
vine origin  when  it  administers  the  comforts  and  breathes  the 
spirit  of  religion."  And  **  Divine  Philosophy  "  is  most  truly  en- 
titled thus,  when  it  acknowledges  in  every  step  that  the  material 
and  moral  world,  whose  laws  it  investigates,  are  the  creations  of 
infinite  wisdom,  and  when  it  leads  us  ever  upwards  to  the  Father 
of  Light.*?. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

Lkcturkh  f)N'  FoRKioN  Churchks,  delivered  in  JSrfm- 
bftrsrh  and  Giassrow,  May^  1845,  in  connection  with  the 
objects  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  First  »Srries. 
^dinbiirffh,  1845. 

Lectures  on  Foreign  Churches.  Second  Series, 
Edinburgh^  1846. 

The  first  series  of  these  lectures  is  by  the  Rev.  Drs, 
Candlish;  Wilson,  and  McFarlane ;  and  the  Rev.  Messrs, 
Thomas  McCrie,  Robert  W.  Stewart,  Wm.  K.  Tweedio, 
and  J.  G.  Joorimer. 

The  subjects  are  as  follows : 

I.  The  Mutual  Relations  of  the  Churches  of  Christ 

II.  The  Independent  Eastern  Churches. 

III.  The  Ancient  History  of  the  Waldensian  Church, 

'    IV.  The  present  condition  and  future  prospects  of  the 
Waldensian  Church. 

V.  The  Religious  History  of  Holland  and  Belgium  since 
the  Refornifition. 

VI.  Past  and  Present  State  of  Evangelical  Religion  in 
Switzerland,  and  especially  Geneva. 

VII.  The  Past  and  Present  State  of  Evangelical  Religion 
in  France. 

The  iSecond  Series,  contains  seven  lectures  by  Messrs. 
Wilson,  Forbes,  Fairbairn,  Bryce,  Tweedie,  Hetheringtou, 
and  Buchanan.    Their  subjects  are : 
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I.  The  Papal  tlastem  Churches. 

II.  The  Rcformalion  in  Germany. 

III.  The  Present  State  aiid  Prospects  of  Evangelical 
Rehgiou  in  Germany,  wi^  a  sketch  of  its  history,  from  ibe 
time  of  Luther. 

IV.  The  State  of  Rehgton  in  Italy,  from  the  Fall  of  the  ' 
Western  Empire  till  the  Ck>inicil  of  Trent,  incliidiag  an 
Account  of  the  Introduction  of  the  Reformed  Doctrines  into 
that  country. 

V.  Italy  and  its  Religion. 

VI.  The  Religious  (Jottdition  of  Spain  at  the  period  of 
the  Suppression  of  the  Reformation,  and  in  particular  the 
great  leading  features  and  events  in  the  History  of  Popery 
in  tliat  country  at  that  period,  whereby  it  \v»s  enabled  to 
crush  the  Reformation. 

VII.  The  Prospects  of  Christendom. 

Tlicso  arc  all  very  interesting  subjects,  and  handled  id 
a  verj'  interestini;  and  instructive  manner. 

In  the  introductory  Icclure  to  the  first  serins.  Dr.  Cand- 
lish  undertakes  to  solve  "the  great  and  urgent  Christian 
problem  of  llie  dny,  viz;  in  whiit  sense  and  manner,  split 
as  she  is  into  sections  and  frngiiicuLi,  by  imiumeraole 
peculiarities  of  thought  and  feeling,  brought  out  in  the  ei- 
ercise  of  that  right  of  jirivatc  judgment  uud  free  scriptural 
enquiry,  which  is  her  Just  ]irivili-go  and  boast,  (let  no  man 
lake  her  crown,)  the  Protestaut  Kvangclical  Church  of  the 
living  (iixl  is  yet  in  every  land,  and  over  all  the  earth,  to 
recognize  herself  and  be  r<^<iguized  by  the  world,  as  one," 
And  in  the  prosecution  of  his  undertaking,  the  author  dwells 
on  the  manner  in  which  '' (.'hristianity,  as  introduced  hyits 
divine  founder,  was  fitted  to  i>eiietrate  all  nations  and  pos- 
sess and  occupy  tlie  world.''  It  was  "first  lo  be  divested 
alli^ethor  of  the  local,  territorial  and  ceremonial  character 
which  belonged  to  ilip  preceding  dispensation."  "Secondly, 
no  universal  empire,  or  monarchy  was  established.  Thft 
principle  contained  in  the  New  Testament,  is  substan- 
tially thnt  of  self-govenuiieut,  fitted  to  give  the  church  the 
aspect  of  a  numlwr  of  tree  and  separate  commonwealth)^ 
rather  llian  of  one  sirip;le,  vast  and  gigantic  empire." 
Thirdly,  there  was  provision  for  "  a  close  and  frequent  in- 
terchange of  good  ottices  among  these  spiritual  republico, 
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and  the  exercise  of  much  mutual  deference  in  the  way  of 
constantly  consulting  one  another,  &c.  &c."  Thus,  the 
author  makes  out  the  "  general  principle  of  a  sort  of  lede- 
ral  union  of  kindness  and  consultation  among  the  independ- 
ent Christian  communities  throughout  the  world." 

Viewing  primitive  Christianity  as  having  a  constitution 
thus  elastic,  yet  cohering,  Dr.  Candlish  beholds  her  making 
her  way  among  the  nations,  congregations  every  where 
springing  up,  spreading  their  branches  out,  forming  them- 
selves into  connected  bodies,  and  under  their  pastors  and 
elders,  consulting  and  acting  together  in  consistories,  or  col- 
leges, or  presbyteries,  or  synods.  "Union,  not  isolation, 
being  the  law  and  tendency  of  the  Gospel,  these  Christian 
communitics4}ecome  provincial  and  national."  "  Considera- 
ble diversities,  however,"  and  even  in  some  things  "  great 
dissimilarity  may  prevail."  "  The  general  rule  of  decency 
and  order,  and  the  precept  of  mutual  forbearance  being 
observed  in  all,  with  whatever  in  the  discipline  and  worship 
of  the  church  has  not  warrant  of  the  word  of  God,  being 
repudiated  and  disowned,  there  will  still  be  room  for  shades 
of^  peculiarity,  occasioned  by  climate,  customs,  or  circum- 
stances;" and,  "instead  ofinsipid  and  enforced  uniformity," 
there  will  be  a  "  real  unity." 

Dr.  C.  admits  that  this  pleasing  delineation  exists  more 
in  theory  than  in  fact ;  but  "  the  hour  (he  says,)  is  now 
come,  and  the  longing  is  generally  felt  lor  the  current  of 
evangelical  sympathy  to  circulate  again,  and  the  grace  and 
strength  of  evangelical  union,  not  artificial,  forced  and  fet- 
tered, but  free,  elastic,  unconfined,  to  be  manifested  at  last 
for  the  conviction  of  an  unbelieving  world."  p.  17.  The 
remarks  which  follow,  we  should  suppose  must  have  had 
some  influence  in  originating  the  great  •  Evangelical  Alli- 
liance,"  which  met  August,  184r),  in  London,  at  which 
were  present  not  less  than  12U0  mhiisters  of  various  .de- 
nominations. His  views  respecting  the  objects  to  be  kept 
in  view  by  such  convocations  for  (christian  union,  are  thus 
given :  "  Pew  would  anticipate  good  at  present  from  na- 
tional conventions  to  settle  the  altairs  of  the  nation's  Chris- 
tianity. But,  nothing  could  be  more  practicable,  nothing 
more  safe  or  becoming,  than  the  meethig  together  from  time 
to  time  of  brethren  representing  the  various  Protestant 
churches,  at  convenient  seasons  an'Q  places,  for  prayer  and 
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conference  on  all  tliat  relates  to  their  common  Christianity. 
L#et  them  have  no  power  or  authority,  but  let  the  time  be 
spent  in  Christian  fellowship  and  devout  exercises  of  the 
soul  before  God ;  let  missionary  intelligence  and  informa- 
tion regarding  the  Lord's  work  Iw  interchanged.  •  •  • 
Controversies  need  not  be  agitated,  since  there  would  be  no 
competent  tribunal  to  settle  them ;  *  *  all  may  be  occu- 
pied in  brotherly  conversation,  <fcc.  <fcc."  p.  19,  2<). 

It  was  a  lovely  vision,  and  entranced  many  a  gentle, 
peace-loving  soul,  but  it  soon  vanished.     First,  came  the 
difficulties,  (which  Candlish  himself  anticipated.)  of  "  ad- 
justing such  a  test  or  criterion  of  genuine  Christianity,  as 
might  exclude  the  avowed  holders  of  error,  and  yet  be 
comprehensive  enough  to  embrace  all  who  love  the  truth" 
—"the  diffictilties  of  meeting  the  views  of  tliis  body  and 
obviating  the  scruples  of  that."     We  fully  accord  with  all 
our  author  says  respecting  its  being  "a  hazardous  thing  to 
set  about  drawing  a  line  between  essentials  and  non-essen- 
tials in  religion,  and  selecting  out  of  a  creed  which  is  com- 
pact and  consistent  as  a  whole,  what  |)ortions  are  deemed 
to  Iw  indi»[»ensal)h»,  and  as  such,  detached  fmni  the  n^ 
on  which  a  shir  may  Ik?  thus  imajrinod  to  Ikj  cast."    *'We 
fully  admit,  indeed,  the  propriety  oi'  ( 'hristians  substantially 
drawing  this  distinction  for  the  r«»oogi]ition  of  one  another's 
Christianity,  and  the  n>gulation  of  their  mutual  intercourse. 
But  the  risk  is,  when  they  begin  also  to  do  this,  in  forming 
their  own  opinions,  and  determining  their  own  conduct: 
for  a  door  is  thus  ojiened  to  much  subtle  casuistry  and  re- 
finement, and  a  sophistical  tamix?ring  with  conscience,  as 
to  the  harmlessness  of  ignonmce  and  error,  upon  minor 
|X)ints.     Now,  in  this  view,  it  is  not  safe  for  any  man  to 
count  any  point  a^inor  point  on  wliich  Scripture  may  be 
found  to  irive  anv  deliverance  at  all,  if  he  use  such  an  idea 
as  an  ajwiogy  for  c»ither  not  cntiuiring,  or  not  making  up 
his  mind  in  regard  to  it.     For  not  to  six'ak  of  the  relaxed 
conscientiousness  and  impaired  moral  tone  that  may  be 
thus  eiigendered,  we  really  know  too  little  of  the  mutual 
relations  and  influonccs  of  the  truths  of  God,  as  they  stand 
in  his  word,  all  harmonizing  and  meeting  together :  or  of 
their  mutual  benrijis?s,  as  thev  Kilance  one  another  in  the 
believing  mind,  to  be  ab]c  to  assure  ourselves,  that  an  error, 
oven  in  non-fuudamentals,  may  not,  to  us,  at  least,  be  per- 
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nicioiis  and  fatal ;  aiid  it  were  to  be  regretted,  if  the  adop- 
tion  of  a  vaguer  and  more  general  profession,  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  fellowship  of  the  churches,  should  seem  at  all 
to  warrant  a  loose  and  latitudinarian  interpretation,  even 
of  the  details  of  their  particular  creeds.  But,  besides,  we 
have  another  fear.  All  experience  shews  that  the  omission 
or  disparagement,  or  doubtful  interpretation  of  a  single 
clause  in  a  well-weighed  doctrinal  statement,  may  be  held 
to  cover  far  greater  laxity  than  was  ever  contemplated.  It 
is  by  no  means  the  same  thing  for  a  Christian  man,  or  a 
Christian  church,  to  abandon  a  doctrine  previously  held,  aa 
it  is  never  to  have  known  it ;  the  abandoiunent  of  it  neces- 
sarily involving  more  than  the  mere  absence  of  it  would 
have  done.  Hence,  as  has  been  often  remarked,  degenerate 
Calvinism  is  not  so  spriritual  and  evangelical  as  reviving 
Arminian  Methodism.''   p.  21  and  22. 

But  differences  as  to  abstract  points  of  doctrine,  were  not 
the  only  breakers  which  endangered  the  ship  of  that  Alli- 
ance. The  American  proposal  ior  introducing  such  an  item 
into  the  doctrinal  basis,  as  by  asserting  a  future  judgment, 
and  the  everlasting  punishment  of  the  finally  impenitent, 
(strangely  overlooked  by  the  British  brethren,)  should  ex- 
clude Uiiiversalists^  —  this  American,  had  in  the  outset  of 
the  deliberations,  well-nigh  shivered  all  hopes  of  an  oecu- 
menical confederation.  But,  towards  the  close,  the  English 
proposal,  for  introducing  a  clause  which  should  exclude 
slaveholders,  actually  destroyed  every  such  hope,  turned 
the  whole  atlair  into  an  Anti-8iavery  meeting — and  amidst 
hoarse  murmurs  and  bitter  complaints  from  the  rabid  Irish 
Abolitionists,  Nelson  and  Stanneld,  because  the  Alliance 
took  no  stronger  ground,  together  with  solemn  protests  on 
the  other  hand  from  some  of  the  Americans  against  any 
interference  whatever  with  slavery,  sent  the  soundest  and 
best  men  of  all  countries  then  present  back  to  their  homes 
again,  in  mingled  sorrow  and  vexation  at  the  conduct  of 
those,  who  cared  too  little  for  Christian  union,  to  make  a 
sacrifice  to  it  of  their  own  mad  fanaticism,  and  too  much 
for  their  Anti-(y'hristian  theories,  to  lose  so  good  an  oppor- 
tunity of  thrusting  them  before  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world, 
then  turned  towards  the  meeting  in  Freemason's  Hall. 

Dr.  CandUsh  absented  himself  entirely  from  the  Alliance. 
Some  said  it  was  because  he  foresaw  the  rising  storm.    Be 
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this  as  it  may,  the  Doctor  is  reputed  the  father  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland's  last  letter  to  our  General  Assembly, 
on  the  subject  of  slavery, — and  we  cannot  let  this  occasioD 
slip  of  remarking  that  only  with  the  observance  as  respecti 
ourselves  on  the  part  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  of  those 
"  Relations  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  to  eac/i  other^  of 
those  "  Principles  of  Union^  which  we  quoted  above  from 
the  Doctor's  lecture ;  only  thus  can  a  continuation  of  the 
epistolary  correspondence  between  us  be  either  pleasant  or 
useful.  We  do  not  chai^  upon  the  last  letter  of  the 
Scotch  Church,  (what  the  Irish  letter  certainly  breathes,)  a 
spirit  of  unkindness  or  untendemess,  but  we  do  chai^ 
upon  it,  that  it  does  not  observe  the  principle  of  Union 
which  Dr.  C.  lays  down — that  it  does  not  ^^  repudiate  and 
disown  that  in  discipline  which  has  not  warrant  in  the 
word  of  Ood"  Our  Church  treats  slavery  as  the  Bible 
treats  it,  and  as  the  Apostles  treated  it.  We  act  towards 
the  State  as  the  primitive  church  acted.  The  Church  of 
Scotland  ought  not  to  condemn  our  course.  But,  if  she 
must  do  ttiis,  we  prefer  to  dispense  with  an  annual  lesson 
from  her,  on  a  subject  which  we  are  sure  she  does  not  yet 
comprehend.  "Mutual  deference  among  these  spiritual 
republics !"  we  echo  back  the  correct  Scotch  principle  to 
the  ears  of  our  Caledonian  sister.  She  is  too  good  a  Pro- 
testant to  demand  that  we  call  her  mother^  or  defer  to  her 
as  such. 

We  have  dwelt  longer  than  we  designed  upon  this  intro- 
ductory lecture.  Our  objiKit  requires  us  to  call  the  special 
attention  of  the  reader  to  the  two  lectures  of  Dr.  Wilson. 
And  we  do  this  with  the  more  pleasure,  because  they  are 
to  be  found  embodied  in  his  valuable  work  on  the  '^  Lands 
of  the  Bible,"  of  which  we  were  able  in  our  last  Number 
to  take  only  the  most  cursory  notice.  The  theme  of  these 
two  lectures,  is  one  which  has  the  highest  claims  upon  our 
interest — the  Indeixjudent  and  the  Papal  Eastern  Churches. 

"  The  East,  (says  Dr.  W.,)  is  associated  with  all  that  is 
interesting  in  the  past  history,  and  glorious  in  the  future 
prospects  of  the  world.*' 

From  this  new  theatre  of  hiunan  action,  the  eyes  of 
Americans  also  look  back  with  easer  animation  to  those 
Eastern  cUmes,  where  were  enacted  so  many  of  tlie  most 
stirring  scenes  of  the  old  world's  history.    "  Westward,  the 
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star  of  empiie  takes  his  way ;"  but,  Eastward,  roam  the 
thoughts  ot  every  student  of  the  past — especially,  of  every 
student  of  the  Bible.  There  are  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
rivers  of  Paradise ;  and  there  the  sacred  Jordan,  the  brook 
Cedron,  and  "  that  ancient  river,  the  river  Kishon."  There 
is  the  Dead  Sea,  covering  the  ruined  cities  of  the  plain — and 
there  the  blue  waters  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  There  is  Mount 
Ararat  and  Carmel,  and  the  mounts 

"  Of  Oreb  and  of  Sinai,  and  which  delights  us  more, 
Sion  hill;  and  Siloa's  brook  that  flowed 
Fast  by  the  ocacle  of  God." 

There  is  Olivet,  and  there  is  Gethsemane.  In  tlie  East, 
fiall  the  first  Adam.  The  gate,  where  entered  ^  Death  into 
the  world  and  all  our  woe,"  was  in  the  East.  And  there, 
the  second  Adam  was  manifested  for  the  destruction  of 
death.  The  blessed  feet  of  God's  Incarnate  Son  pressed 
that  soil — his  eye  gazed  on  those  Judean  hills,  and  grew 
familiar  with  the  shores  of  that  Tiberian  lake.  In  the 
East,  the  traveller  finds  that  town  which  (as  no  other  town 
on  earth  ever  did  or  shall)  once  gave  birth  to  a  sinless 
child !  And,  there  he  finds  that  city,  which  has  the  equally 
solitary  but  gloomy  distinction  oi  having  brought  death 
upon  the  Prince  of  Life.  The  East  is  associated  with  the 
finit  and  most  conspicuous  triumphs  of  Christianity,  when 
Apostles  were  its  missionaries  and  martjrrs,  its  living  and 
dying  witnesses.  And,  although  its  golden  candlesticks, 
lighted  under  Apostolic  ministry,  have  been  removed,  and 
a  decayed  and  deformed  Christianity  now  shares  with 
Turkish  bigotry  and  Jewish  prejudice,  the  sway  of  mind  in 
those  fair  regions,  yet  do  the  Eastern  Churches  claim  a 
more  than  classic  interest — the  sacred  interest,  which  be- 
IcMigs  of  right  to  the  GospePs  earliest  home,  and  to  the  in- 
heritors of  the  dwelling  places  and  names  of  the.  primitive 
Christians. 

As  to  the  future  prospects  of  the  world,  with  all  the  glories 
of  which  Dr.  W.,  as  above  quoted,  thinks  the  East  is  to  be 
associated,  we  shall  sufficiently  indicate  his  views  by  the 
following  quotation: 

"Though  the  Mosaic  economy  and  law  shall  not  be 
restored,  and  though  spiritual  privileges  shall  not  be  dis- 
pensed alike  throughout  the  world,  yet  the  birth-place  of 
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(Jliristiaiiity  will  be  its  great  metropolis,  the  c«itral  spM  or 
focus,  where  the  rays  of  light  Irom  all  Uod's  providieoliil 
dispensatioDs  towards  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  espe- 
cially the  seed  of  Abraham,  his  friend,  will  converge,"  Ac 
&c. — page  46. 

But  Dr.  W.  complains  thitt  the  regard  paid  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Lord,  in  highly  favored  Scotland,  has  not  com- 
ported with  ihcsc  high  claims.  And  we  may,  to  a  conaid- 
crabla  extent,  apply  his  language  to  the  Presbyterians  of 
the  United  States  ulso,  and  say,  that  "  With  those  in  East 
em  lands,  who  have  borne  the  Christian  name,  we  han 
scarcely  formnd  the  least  acquahitance'."  Individual  mii- 
sionaries  from  the  Presbyterian  Church  have,  in  another 
connection,  gone  to  them;  but  as  a  church,  and  throu^ 
our  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  "we  have  conveyed  lo  them 
neither  instruction  nor  warning,  nor  expostulation  nor  en- 
treaty. VVt;  have  moiinicd  more  over  the  desolatinns  of  the 
natural,  than  over  those  of  the  spiritual  Zion.  Our  pan 
neglect  has  been  complete,  and  1  will  add  criminal.''  The 
aim  of  this  article,  as  of  the  lectures  of  our  author,  ii  to 
stimulate  enijuiry  and  lead  our  readers  to  further  invesl^- 
lion. 

We  must  here  iutrodnce  some  obser\-alions  from  a  quar- 
ter, all  whose  sayings  and  doings  are,  or  shoidd  tie,  inter- 
esting to  us  Frolestants.  Rome  doos  not  imitate  the  Pres- 
byterians either  of  Scotland  or  the  United  Stales,  in  her 
manner  of  feeling  or  acting  towards  the  tlasteni  churchea. 
The  expensive  and  extensive  edbrts  she  is  making  lo  effect 
their  conversion,  declare  the  estimate  she  has  Ibrmed  of 
their  importance.  Rome  glories  in  the  efforts  she  is  malting 
in  their  behalf.  Hear  what  the  Society  for  the  propagation 
of  the  iaith,  (whose  headtjiiartcrs  are  at  Lyons,  in  France^ 
and  the  stream  of  whose  pecuniary  contributions  ciiiptiei 
largely  in  tin-  United  Slates,)  ^hoar  what  this  si>cicty  san, 
ill  lU4<i:  "ittit  above  all.  it  is  the  soil  which  has  bf^niw- 
tilized  by  the  Savior's  blood,  and  consecrated  by  his  tomb; 
the  territory  of  the  primitive  churches ;  the  native  land  of 
those  countless  generations  of  martyrs,  of  anchorites,  Bod 
teachers  of  the  faith.  Finally,  is  it  not  to  this  region  ihtt 
an  irresistible  inftunice  seems  lo  be  drawing  the  partiali- 
ties and  interests  of  modem  times,  as  if  the  destinies  of  tbe 
human  race  must  be  decided  iu  the  very  places  vbence 
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they  parted  to  meet  again — from  the  Tower  of  Babel  to 
the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat?  So  also,  the  Catholic  Ohurcii 
maintains  a  filial  regard  for  that  maternal  land.  She 
avoids  no  expense  to  save  her  from  calamity.  She  went 
there  to  die  and  conquer  in  the  middle  age,  with  the  mil- 
lions of  the  Crusaders ;  she  has  watched  there  for  six  cen- 
turies, over  the  holy  sepulchre,  with  the  intrepid  monks, 
whom  no  outrage  has  discouraged;  she  shows  herself 
there  still,  surrounded  by  all  the  lights  of  learning,  and 
and  all  the  treasures  of  charity,  raising  up,  from  Smyrna 
to  Tauris,  from  Damascus  to  Beirut,  her  schools,  her  col- 
leges, her  benevolent  institutions,  her  apostolic  stations. 
There  she  encounters  all  'the  hostile  systems  which  the 
spirit  of  evil  has  raised  up  to  oppose  the  truth.  Idolatry 
survives  in  the  mysteries  of  the  Druses ;  the  Gnostic  sects 
show  themselves  at  some  obscure  points  of  Mesopotamia ; 
Nestorianism  sits  among  the  ruins  of  its  ancient  greatness ; 
the  Eutychian  delusion  unites  half  the  population  of  Arme- 
nia and  Chaldea ;  the  Greek  schism  sits  still  in  many  Epis- 
copal chairs ;  the  Muhammcdan  scourge  chases  before  it 
the  wandering  ilocks  ;  and  in  addition  to  all  the  rest.  Pro- 
testantism has  lately  come  to  spread  new  snares,  by  scat- 
tering in  all  parts  its  disfigured  Bibles  and  slanderous 
tracts.  It  may  be  said  that  all  lies  clothe  themselves  in 
immortality  under  the  heavens  of  the  East,  which  seem  to 
to  smite  men  and  things  with  an  incapacity  of  change. 
Yet  the  signs  of  better  times  are  too  plain  to  be  misunder- 
stood. The  three  Musalman  powers,  among  whom  these 
vast  regions  are  divided,  the  Porte,  Egypt,  and  Persia,  all 
desire  and  solicit  the  benefits  of  Christian  civilization. 
Their  ambassadors  have  appeared  at  the  Vatican.  A  tole- 
rance, before  unknown,  allows  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
to  the  followers  of  Muhammed,  and  the  word  has  not  /al- 
ien among  them  in  vain(?)  Heresy  has  seen  several  of  its 
bishops  return  to  our  ranks.  The  water  of  baptism  has 
flowed  upon  the  face  of  the  Druses,  whom  neither  instruc- 
tion nor  force  had  formerly  been  able  to  tame  (?)  Vainly 
does  a  powerful  patronage  attempt  to  rally  the  schismatics 
of  all  denominations  for  the  promotion  of  its  designs.  Asia 
will  see  the  dangers  which  are  concealed  under  that  haugh-- 
Vol.  I.— No.  4.  2 
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ty  protectorate,*  The  only  disinterested  proselytism  which 
seeks  her  conversion,. she  will  at  length  perceive,  is  thai 
which  belongs  to  no  pohtical  interest,  to  no  earthly  ambi> 
tion — tliat  oi  the  holy  Roman  Church." 

Now  the  conduct  and  measures  of  the  Roman  Chuich 
correspond  to  this  language.  Allied,  as  all  the  Eastern 
churclics  are,  to  herself  in  spirit  and  doctrines,  Rome  hai 
not  been  content  to  dispense  with  their  subjection  and  obe- 
dience. They  have  disputed  her  domination,  and  she  has 
therefore  persevcringly  sought,  either  to  subdue  or  to  dis- 
solve them. 

"  She  has  tried  to  secure  their  allegiance  by  publicly  ac^ 
credited  messengers  and  disguned  emissaries,  by  open  ef> 
fort  and  concealed  artifice,  by  boastful  declamation  and 
gentle  insinuation,  and  by  the  falsification  of  history  and 
the  misrepresentation  of  present  events  and  occurrenceSb 
She  has  allured  by  promises,  and  conciliated  by  compio- 
niise,  and  hy  gifts  ol  wealth,  of  title,  of  patronage,  and  aS 
power.  8he  has  excited  and  fomented  quarrels  and  dis- 
turbances. iShe  has  terrified  hy  threats  and  curses,  and  re- 
strained by  opprcission  and  persecution." 

As  to  hc»r  success:  - 

**  She  has  had  her  converts  among  every  one  of  them, 
and  some  of  them  she  has  reduced  to  small  dimensious. 
She  has  formed  out  of  each  of  them  a  body,  in  communioD 
with  herself;  and  she  is  now  diligently  plying  the  work  of 
further  proselytism.  She  boasts  of  distinct  societies,  devo- 
ted to  her  hiterests,  occupying  tlie  sublime  and  beautiful 
ridges  of  the  gigantic  Lebanon ;  seated  on  the  hills  of  ho- 
hness,  in  the  land  of  Israel's  inheritance  and  the  Saviour^ 
incarnation;  scattered  over  the  fertile  plains  of  ancient 
Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Babylon,  and  the  classic  regions 
ol  the  Lesser  Asia ;  visible  on  the  prolific  banks  of  the 
mysterious  Nile ;  about  to  ap[)ear  on  the  crest  of  the  moun- 
tains of  •  jealous  Abyssinia ;'  and  disccrnablc  even  on  the 
romantic  heights  of  Malabar  and  'IVdvankur,  in  distant 
Hiiid.^' 

Let  us  glance  at  the  several  bodies  of  Papal  Eastern 
Christians,  brought  to  our  view  in  these  lectures.     The  fint 

*  The  allusion  licrc,  perhaps,  is  to  Russia,  the  Gaardian  oi  the  Greek 
Church. 
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k  the  Maronite  Churchy  which  is  especially  boastful  of 
Romish  patronage,  and  which  on  the  other  hand  Rome  re- 
gards with  greater  confidence  than  she  reposes  in  any  oth- 
eer  of  her  oriental  adherents.  ^'  They  trace  their  name  to  a 
S3rrian  monk,  named  Maro,  a  contemporary  of  Chr^'sostom, 
who  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  Orontes,  about  the  year  400, 
but  more  particularly  to  John  Marun,  or  Maro,  who  flour- 
ished about  the  year  700."*  "They  are  doubtless  the  de- 
■cendants  of  the  Christians  who  remained  unconquered  and 
independent,  and  who  took  refuge  in  the  moimtains  of  Le- 
banon and  Anti-Lebanon,  on  the  invasion  and  conquest  of 
Syria,  by  the  Muhammedan  khalifs,  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tniy." 

Dr.  Wilson,  in  opposition  to  the  boasts  of  many  Romish, 
writers,  shews,!  from  the  testimony  of  ecclesiastical  annal- 
ists, both  within  and  without  the  church  of  Rome,  such  as 
Entychyius,  Makrizi,  William  of  Tj'^re,  Jacob  de  Viitry, 
and  Torsellus,  that  the  Maronit^s,  for  a  long  period,  stood 
altogether  aloof  from  Papal  communion,  and  were  sup- 
porters of  what  has  been  called  the  Monothelite  heresy. 
They  appear  to  have  been  gained  over  to  Rome,  towards 
the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  by  A\Tneric,  the  third  Lat- 
in Patriarch  of  Antioch,  backed  by  the  kings  of  the  Cru- 
sades. But  the  connection  was  probably,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, more  nominal  than  real,  the  Maronite  Patriarch  re- 
ceiving the  pallium  sent  to  him  from  Rome,  but  probably 
retaining,  at  the  same  time,  his  own  original  authority. 

"  To  the  present  day  each  of  his  successors  has  denomi- 
nated himself  *  Peter,  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch,'  thus  insin- 
oating  that  he  considers  himself  as  the  genuine  representa- 
tive and  spiritual  descendant  of  the  Apostle  Peter,  in  the 
ESast  To  the  ordinary  seal  of  the  Patriarchate,  an  en- 
graving of  which  is  given  by  La  R6que,t  I  refer,  in  corrob- 
aiation  of  this  statemeixt."  There  are  Papal  Bulls  of  In- 
nocent Id,  of  Alexander  IV,  and  of  Leo  X,  accusing  them 
of  various  errors,  both  in  doctrine  and  practice.  Marc  de 
Lisbon,  in  his  chronicle  of  the  Order  of  the  Franciscans, 
boasts  that  Father  Gripho  had  to  bring  them  back  from 
heresy  and  idolatry,  so  late  as  the  year  1450.    In  1576,  al- 

•Astemani  Bibliotheca  Orientalis,  I.  pp.  496 — 5/20. 

t  See  also  Ethridge's  work  on  the  Syrian  Churches  and  Gospel,  pp.  178, 9. 

i  Voymge  de  Sjrie  et  da  Mont  LiiMU',  p.  11. 
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so,  Cleinont  VUI,  sent  the  Jesuit  Dandini  to  Ijebanon,  to 
enmiirG  iiito  certain  unpleasant  reports  concerning  tben^ 
and  to  reduce  them,  if  necessary,  to  order  and  submissioa. 
Coming  still  further  down,  we  Siid  Pope  Gregory  XIU,  in 
order  lo  increase  the  church's  influence  over  them,  fouod- 
ing  a  college  at  Rome  for  tlie  education  of  a  select  numbet 
of  their  youth. 

"Of  its  many  distinguished  Alumni,  Joseph  Simtmioi 
Assemanus  and  Joseph  Aloysius  Asseinanus  are  the  bMt 
known.  The  former  is  the  author  of  the  Bibliotheca  On- 
cntalis,  in  which  there  is  a  review  and  analysis  of  the  Sy- 
riac,  Arabic,  Persic,  Turkish,  Hebrew,  Samaritan,  Armenh 
an,  Ethiopic,  Greek,  Egyptian,  Iberian  and  Malebaric  manu- 
scripts in  the  Clementine  collection  of  the  Vatican,  which 
was  mostly  fomied  by  his  own  industry  in  the  EasL  Tha  . 
latter  is  the  collector,  editor,  and  translator  of  all  the  an- 
cient liturgies,  both  oriental  and  occidental.  The  fonna; 
who  was  a  native  of  Tripoli,  and  bom  ia  l(>b7,  was  the 
deputy  of  I'ope  Clement  XII,  at  the  grcai  Synod  of  Leba- 
non, held  in  the  year  173t),  by  which  iLie  atfairs  of  the  Msr 
ronile  Church  were  finally  settled,  and  according  to  whose 
decrees  they  are  still  administered."* 

Down  to  the  present  day,  however,  the  Marouites  haw 
been  allowed  to  retain  most  of  their  own  customs  and  ob- 
servances, although  considerably  at  variance  with  thoaa 
which  Home  is  usually  content  to  sanction. 

"  They  are  allowed  to  preserve  their  own  ecclesiastical 
language,  the  ^yriac,  while  Rome  has  shewn  her  partialis 
for  the  l<atin  rite.  They  dispense  the  communion  in  boln 
kinds,  dipping  the  bread  in  wine  before  its  distributioo 
among  the  people.  Though  they  now  observe  the  Roman 
calendar,  as  far  as  the  time  of  feasts  and  lasts  is  concerned, 
they  rvcc^nize  local  saints  which  Itavc  no  place  in  its  etna- 
niemoralious.  They  have  retained  the  custom  of  the  mu- 
riage  of  their  clergy  previous  to  their  ordination.  Thou^ 
they  profess  to  Iw  zealous  partizans  of  Rome,  it  dare  not  so 
count  upon  their  attachment  as  to  force  upon  them  all  tha^ 
in  ordinary  circumstances,  it  thinks  desirable.  In  order  to 
secure  its  present  influence  over  them,  it  is  subjected  to  aa 
expense  of  no  small  magnitude." 

The  Uaroiiites  now  form  a  population  of  about  200^ 
•  See  LetiTM  GdtlUntes  el  Curieuea,  Too,  I,  p.  406,  Ac.  Ac. 
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souls,  chiefly  inhabiting  the  mountains  of  Liebanon,  which 
they  hold  in  common  with  the  Druses.  These  are  a  mon- 
ffrel  Mohammedan  and  Heathen  people,  of  great  spirit  and 
bravery,  with  whom  the  Maronites,  (themselves  a  spirited 
race,)  are  often  engaged  in  the  most  murderous  civil  warfare. 
We  make  only  one  more  quotation  to  shew  the  reUgious- 
ness  of  the  Maronites. 

^  "  Their  Patriarch's  agent  at  Rome  ^ves  us,  in  1844,  (No- 
tice Historique,  pp.  18,  19,)  the  foUowmg  statements.  The 
monasteries,  or  convents,  both  of  monks  and  nuns,  amount 
to  88.    Thoee  for  monks,  67  in  number,  contain  1410  reli- 

Sus.  The  remaining  16  contain  330  nuns.  Besides 
se,  there  are  356  churches,  served  by  1206  priests." 

Thus  the  priests  stand  to  the  people  in  the  raUo  of  1  to 
166,  and  over  and  above  these,  the  monks  in  the  ratio  of  I 
to  143 !  In  other  words,  every  eightieth  man,  (we  leave 
out  the  fraction,)  is  a  clergyman ! 

Next  in  order,  we  glance  at  the  Papal  Greeks.  They 
ate  about  40,000  in  number,  and  are  found  chiefly  in  Alep- 
po and  Damascus,  with  perhaps  500  families  in  Constanti- 
nople. 

"As  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  (says  Dr.  W.,)  the  Greek-Cath- 
olic Church  is  the  fruit  of  the  Jesuit  missions  to  Aleppo, 
which,  as  already  said,  had  their  commencement  in  the 
year  1625.  These  crafty  Fatheit  soon  saw  that  it  was  in- 
expedient to  force  their  converts  from  the  Greek  Church  to 
die  adoption  of  the  Latin  rites ;  and  they,  and  the  other 
Roman  coadjutors  in  the  East,  in  due  time,  succeeded  in 
getting  the  Papal  authorities  to  sanction  a  compromise,  on 
terms  even  more  disadvantageous  to  Rome  than  we  have 
seen  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  Maronites.  The  great 
olriect  which  the  Greek  Catholics  have  sought  after,  in  their 
alliance  with  Rome,  seems  to  be  that  of  securing  its  assist- 
ance in  disseminating  among  their  families,  the  civilization 
of  the  West,  and  securing  greater  splendor  for  theyr  reli- 

Sious  services.  It  has  succeeded  in  getting  from  them  lit- 
6  more  than  an  acknowledgement  of  its  supremacy,  and 
the  renouncement  of  the  Greek  dogma,  that  the  procession 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  firom  the  Father  only.  They  retain 
the  oriental  calendar,  regulating  by  it  their  feasts  and  fasts 
as  therein  entered,  and  according  to  the  computation  of 
what  has  been  called  the  '  old  style.'    In  Syria  they  cele- 
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brate  their  liturgical  serrices  in  their  Yulgar  tongiie,  the 
Arabic,  which  must  be  viewed  as  a  great  desecratioii,  m^ 
according  to  papal  notions,  nothing  is  sacred  that  is  not 
mysterious.  They  receive  the  communion  in  both  kiiida 
using  unleavened  bread  and  the  cup,  like  the  membeia  d 
the  orthodox  Greek  Church,  from  which  they  have  sepsp 
rated.  Their  priests  are  allowed  to  marry  before  entemp 
into  sacred  orders ;  but  their  bishops  must  observe  the  oeb- 
bate.  They  claim  the  riffht  of  the  popular  use  of  the  sa- 
cred Scriptures,  though  alas !  they  too  seldom  avail  than- 
selves  of  its  advantages.  All  that  I  have  seen  and  heaid 
of  them,  leads  me  to  believe  that  they  aie  amongst  Iks 
most  liberal  and  intelligent  native  Christians  in  the  East" 

The  Papal  Armenians,  in  Constantinople,  are  estimated 
at  firom  10,000  to  13,000  souls.  They  are  found  also  in  A» 
gora,  Tokat,  Trebizond,  and  Smyrna,  and  in  small  num- 
bers in  various  parts  of  Armenia.  They  have  no  monas- 
teries in  Asia  Mmor,  but  they  have  one  in  Venice  and  ano- 
ther at  Vienna.  These,  especially  the  former,  have  long 
been  engaged,  (both  creditably  and  with  great  pecuniary 
pn)fit,)  in  the  publication  of  books  in  Armenian,  such  as 
writings  of  the  ancient  historians  of  the  nation,  translations 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  and  other  works  of  liten- 
ry  and  scientific  merit. 

Besides  the  Maronite,%he  Papal  Greek,  and  the  Papsl 
Armenian  churches,  there  are  also  other  smaller  bodies  of 
Papal  Christians  in  the  East,  converted  to  Rome  by  the  la- 
bors of  her  zealous  missionaries,  and  known  respectively 
as  Syrian  Catholics,  Chaldean  Catholics,  and  Coptic  Cath- 
olics. 

Our  author  has  also  collected  much  valuable  informatjon 
respecting  what  he  calls  the  Eastern  Latin  church,  made 
up  of  the  descendants  of  those  who,  for  various  reasons  and 
in  different  ages,  have  gone  thither  from  the  West. 

"  The  only  remains  of  the  church  establishment  of  the 
crusaders  at  present  in  the  East,  are  the  monastic  institu- 
tions of  the  Terra  Sancta,  intrusted  to  the  fiiars  minoriles 
of  the  observance,  better  known  among  us  as  the  I*^rancis- 
can  monks,  who  are  the  recognized  custodiers  and  guar- 
dians of  the  holy  places,  and  the  pastors  of  the  small  por- 
tion of  the  population  which  adheres  to  the  Laitin  ntoaL 
Of  these  I  shall  allow  the  Romanists  to  give  Aeir  own  sc- 
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oonnt  'They'  (the monks  now  mentioned,)  'are  indebted 
fixr  this  glorious  inheritance  to  the  piety  of  their  patriarch, 
8t  Francis,  who,  with  twelve  of  his  earliest  disciples, 
sought  in  Syria  the  labours  of  the  apostleship  and  the 
crown  of  martyrdom.  This  last  he  failed  to  obtain,  but  he 
secured  for  his  order  the  privilege  of  praying  and  dying  be- 
tween the  cradle  and  the  sepulche  of  Christ ;  and  to  this 
day  these  good  monks,  whose  costume  even  the  infidels  re- 
specty  and  whose  hospitaUty  calls  down  the  benedictions  of 
numerous  pilgrims,  have  a  loof  and  an  altar  at  Jerusalem, 
at  Bethlehem,  at  Nazareth,  at  Jaffii ;  indeed,  wherever  the 
history  of  redemption  has  left  a  menioriaL  Their  superior, 
whose  title  is  '  Most  Reverend  Warden,'  and  who  holds  his 
appointment  inunediately  from  Rome,  has  under  his  direc- 
tion about  100  Italian  or  Spanish  priests,  divided  amcxig 
twenty-two  convents,  and  having  tmder  their  pastoral  care 
11,000  Latin  Catholics,  residing  in  their  vicmity;  thirty- 
eight  secular  priests  and  sixty  lay  brethren  take  part  in 
their  labours  :  two  colleges,  raised  by  their  industry,  con- 
tain more  than  460  students." — (Report  of  the  Soc.  for  Prop, 
the  Faith,  1840.) 

''  The  grants  made  to  these  monastic  institutions  by  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,  now  the  principal 
organ  of  the  support  and  extension  of  the  Papal  cause  in 
fimign  parts,  according  to  the  report  for  1844,  was  26,267 
fianks,  16  cents.  It  is  entered  '  to  the  Most  Reverend  Guar- 
dian of  Jerusalem  for  the  Missions  of  the  Holy  Land.' " 

Dr.  W.  gives  us  the  names  of  the  twenty-two  convents 
referred  to  above : 

"  They  are  those  of  Jerusalem,  where  there  are  two  con- 
vents, Bethlehem,  A'in  Karim,  or  St.  John's,  in  the  desert, 
near  Jerusalem,  Ramlah,  Y&&,  Nazareth,  Haifiu  (now  re- 
duced to  nonentity,)  A'Kloi  Sidon,  Harissa,  Tripoli,  Latakia, 
Aleppo,  Damascus,  Constantinople,  Larmica  and  Nicosia  in 
Cyprus,  Rosett^  Alexandria,  Cairo,  and  Faiyum  in  Egypt, 
ana  Beirut" 

^Besides  the  Terra  Sancta  monks,  we  have  several  other 
European  fathers  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  in  the  countries 
adjoining.  'Several  monastic  orders/  says  the  report  for 
1840  of  the  Society  for  the  propagation  of  the  Faith, '  have 
been  desirous  to  be  represented  by  some  of  their  members 
at  diis  rendezvous  of  all  Christian  tradition.    They  are  by 
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no  means  inactive  there.  1.  The  Carmelite  lathers  hate 
rebuilt  the  useful  retreat,  which  they  have  posBessed  inm 
time  immemorial,  on  Mount  CarmeL^  the  first  seat  of  tbev 
order,  and  chief  place  of  their  missions  in  Palestine.  Fife 
of  them  reside  there.*  2.  The  reverend  fathers,  the  Capo- 
chins,  reckon  four  missions,  Beirut,  Tripoli,  Dsmascus,  lat^ 
ly  stained  with  blood  by  the  murder  oi  one  of  them ;  Akp 
po,  where  their  charity  supports  one  school ;  and  three  ott- 
er stations  on  Mount  Lebanon.  3.  The  Reverend  fatho^ 
the  Jesuits,  having  reestablished  their  ancient  residton 
on  Mount  Lebanon,  are  laboring  with  an  etlective  zeal  to 
found  a  coUe^  at  BeyrouL  4.  Messrs,  the  congregatiaai 
of  St  Lazarus  have  four  missions,  occupied  by  six  priestt; 
Antoura,  with  a  college;  Aleppo,  Damasctu,  with  two 
schools  for  both  sexes ;  Tripoli,  with  two  Blations,  and  fin 
schools  of  Eden  and  Sgorta.'  All  this  is  exclusive  of  whit 
is  called  '  The  Apostolic  Delegation  of  Mount  Lebamn  and 
Apostolic  Vicariate  of  Aleppo,'  of  which  it  is  said  in  the 
same  document,  'The  Lialiii  Catholics  of  Aleppo,  to  the 
number  of  about  lOOil,  are  alone  under  the  immediate  ju- 
risdiction of  the  A|Kistolic  vicur;  but  the  prelate  who  bean 
tliat  title  is  also  the  representative  of  the  holy  see,  to  the 
patriarchs  of  the  United  Coniinunions  which  are  spread  , 
through  those  countries." 

"As  the  name  of  Jesuit  in  the  East,  is  even  perhaps  mm 
horrible  and  abominable  than  in  the  West,  the  Jesuits  at 
Damascus,  Aleppo,  and  some  other  places,  denoniinale 
themselves  Lazarist.s,  or  brethren  of  the  company  of  Paul 
of  Vincttnt,  a  fact  which  those  who  seek  to  trace  their  men- 
ments  in  dilferent  [larts  of  the  world  would  do  well  to  keep 
in  mind." 

"  There  are  in  Smyrna  one  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  (arch- 
bishop,) mid  sixty-seven  priests.  Of  the  latter,  forty  are  sec- 
ular or  parish  clergy,  nine  are  Capuchins,  seven  are  Zocca- 
lonti,  ten  arc  Lazurisls,  and  one  is  a  Domiojcan.  The  Ck- 
])uchins  and  the  Zoci^alonti  are  IViars  of  tlie  Pinnciscan 
order,  nnd  derive  tlioir  names,  the  one  from  their  hoods,  and 
the  other  from  their  wooden  shoes.     There  nre  also  twelve 

•  Tlii-y  priticiplly  devMe  iIieiueHlves.  (ilie  autliut  iruly  uy*,)  ta  Ibt 
rite:*  ul'  hospiiulily,  atiJ  every  purmjii  vim  may  bavr  paid  tbietn  a  Tiiit, 
admit*  that  ihefr  "  tloiel,"  lor  nttch  It  may  ba  caDn],  i*  tlw  be«  tn  Sjnrla. 
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^Sisters  of  (charity .'     In  Smyrna  there  are  three  large 
churches  and  twochapels. 

^The  Roman  Catholics,  by  whom  the  Latin  rite  is  ob- 
served at  Constantinople^  are  under  the  Apostolic  Vicar 
of  that  place,  and  are  principally  the  descendants  of  the 
Genoese  and  Venetians,  who  have  loiij?  been  established  in 
F^ra  and  Galata,  the  European  merchants,  and  the  mem- 
bers and  agents  of  the  different  embassies  of  the  countries 
which  profess  the  faith  of  Rome.  .  A  good  many  Roman 
Catholic  individuals,  too,  some  of  high  influence  and  at- 
tainments, are  connected  with  the  Russian,  Prussian,  and 
English  embassies  at  the  Sulilime  Porte.  They  are  reck- 
oned about  9000  in  number  at  the  capitnl." 
'  In  concluding  his  lecture  on  the  Papal  Eastern  Churches, 
oar  author  dwells  on  the  ^^dishonorable  meansP  Rome 
has  been  accustomed  to  use  "in  the  different  countries  of 
her  proselyting  enterprise."  We  copy  but  one  of  his  quo- 
tations. It  is  from  the  pen  of  M.  Eugene  Ror€y  one  of 
her  missionaries,  which  is  found  in  the  *'  Aniinis  of  the 
Propagation  of  the  Faith,"  March,  1845,  p.  71. 

"In  Turkey,  (says  this  son  of  the  church,)  the  Christian 
can  offer  to  God  the  prayers  and  homage  appointed  by  his 
liturgy,  without  ever  fearing  that  the  (Jlovemor  or  the  Imam, 
intenering  with  the  interior  of  the  sanctuary,  will  disturb  its 
rites  and  ceremonies.  But,  through  a  capricious  contradic- 
tion, this  church  in  which  he  is  so  free,  he  is  not  free  to 
build.  He  must,  in  the  first  instance,  show  an  anterior 
title,  acknowledged  by  the  Musalman  authority,  and  proving 
that  this  place  was,  before  the  contjuest,  dedicated  to  divine 
worship ;  otherwise,  the  erection  of  a  monument  would  not 
be  permitted,  whose  destination  is  opposed  to  the  faith  of 
the  Goran.  It  is  true,  that  we  easily  elude  this  legal  inter- 
diction, and  then,  partictdarly,  we  have  rvcnnrse  to  the 
decisive  argument  of  the  Richoet,  a  special  word,  which  is 
happily  unknown  to  our  language  and  our  usages,  as  it 
expresses  the  prrsent  offered  to  the  great  ami  to  the  judges 
to  purchase  their  approbation.  This  defect  has  invacled 
all  classes  of  society, — the  palace,  the  ministrj^,  the  divan 
or  tribunal  of  justice,  the  mosque,  the  market,  and  the  arti- 
zans'  stall."  Rome  has  yet  to  learn  (adds  Dr.  Wilson,)  the 
meaning  of  the  divine  maxim,  that  of  those  who  do  evil  that 
good  may  come,  the  damnation  is  just. 

Vol.  I. — No.  4.  3 
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Our  author  also  dwells  on  the  concessions  of  Rome : 

"  Of  this  compromise  and  accommodation,  she  actually 
boasts,  having,  in  communion  with  her  in  the  Eastern 
Churches,  to  use  her  own  language,  '  people  of  six  difti- 
ent  rites,'  with  '  all  their  ancient  liturgies,  respected  as  so 
many  monuments  of  the  unity  of  beliel  in  the  midst  of  the 
variety  of  rites  and  discipline.'  Mr.  Perkins,  in  his  interest- 
ing work,  entitled  ^  A  Residence  of  Eight  Years  in  Perat 
among  the  Nestorian  Christians,'  says,  ^  one  of  the  newest 
measures  tliat  has  been  reported  to  us,  is  an  order  purport- 
ing to  be  fresh  from  the  Pope  to  his  agents  in  this  region,  to 
coaianize  NesioriuSj  whose  name  and  memory  every  Papat 
has  been  ro^iuired  for  so  many  centuries  to  curse  ;  and  to 
anathematize  the  Lutherans,  i.  e.  the  Protestant  Missionv- 
ries.'  In  the  view  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  East,  we 
may  clearly  see,  that  to  secure  the  assent  of  our  own  comh 
try  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  she  would  gladly  peimit 
the  formation  of  an  Anglo-Catholic  Church,  not  diffisringui 
a  single  principle  from  the  tenets  and  observances  of  the 
Tractarians  of  Oxford^ 

One  more  extract,  which  will  perhaps  surprise,  and 
should  encourage  our  readers  to  more  zeal  for  Foreign 
Missions : 

"  Great  though  the  missionary  efforts  oi  Rome  be  among 
the  Eastern  Churches  and  the  heathen  nations,  it  is  worthy 
of  notice,  thai  taking  them  as  a  whole,  those  of  the  Protest- 
ant Churches  already  surpass  them  in  magnitude  and  im- 
portance, as  far  as  the  free  and  open  dealing  of  mind  with 
mind  is  concerned.  Sucli  a  statement  as  this  may  be  en- 
tirely novel  to  some  of  my  auditors ;  but  it  is  one  which  I 
do  not  rashly  hazard.  The  contributions  of  tlie  whole 
Papal  world  to  the  iSociety  for  the  Pi-ojiagation  of  the  Faith, 
which  is  now  the  miiversal  nurse  and  support  of  all  its 
missions,  when  reduced  to  English  money,  at  the  most 
favorable  rate  of  exchange,  amounted,  in  1JB43,  to  no  more 
than  £165,131 :  7:  3,  which  is  not  equal  to  the  income  of 
two  of  our  largest  missionary  societies.  I  am  aware  that, 
in  aid  of  this  sum,  old  endowments  are,  to  a  large  ext^ti 
applied ;  but  making  every  allowance  for  tliese,  me  whole 
sums  expended  by  Protestants  in  missionary  efforts  inpar- 
tibus  infidelium,  are  annually  double  those  expended  by 
Rome.     In  the  dissemination  of  education,  in  the  wielding 
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of  the  press,  aiid  in  the  work  of  public  preaching,  Pro- 
testantism is  actually  doing  throughout  the  world  an  in 
calculably  greater  extent  of  work  than  Romanism.  It  is 
instructing  and  training  the  minds  of  nations  in  some  quar- 
ters, while  Rome  is  content  merely  to  allure  individuals  and 
bodies  of  men  to  change  by  the  promise  of  secular  advan- 
tages, and  the  fictitious  splendor  of  her  idolatrous  and 
ttieatrieal  services.  It  is  in  the  number  of  her  foreign  ad- 
herents in  all  parts  of  the  world,  principally,  that  Rome  has 
the  advantage  of  us ;  but,  these  adherents,  are  the  fruit  of 
her  missions  when  the  Protestant  Churches  were  doing 
nothing  abroad,  and  not^cnerally  speaking,  of  the  mission- 
ary effort  of  the  present  day,  extended  though  it  be  in  the 
different  regions  of  the  world.  In  the  distribution  of  her 
missionary  force,  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Eastern 
Churches,  is  regulated  by  consummate  wisdom,  she  excels 
08  too ;  but  Christian  union  and  consultation,  I  trust,  will 
not  long  permit  her  exclusively  to  possess  this  advan- 
tage.'' 

We  turn  now  to  our  author's  other  lecture,  which  intro- 
duces to  us  the  Independent  Eastern  Churches" 

The  Copts,  are  a  body  of  Christians  inhabiting  Elgypt, 
the  descendants  and  representatives  of  the  early  Christians 
of  that  country.  Their  number  is  estimated  at  from  150,000 
to  200,000  souls.  Their  history  has,  for  ages,  been  one  of 
degradation  and  of  persecution. 

The  Abysinian  Church  reckons  itself  a  branch  of  the 
Coptic,  but  far  outstrips  it  in  the  multiplicity  of  its  super- 
stitious ceremonies,  absurd  legends,  and  idolatrous  devo- 
tions. "  How  far  it  has  strained  its  inventive  faculties  in 
the  exercise  of  will-worship,  appears  from  its  giving  Pontius 
Klate,  and  his  wife,  Procla,  a  place  in  the  calendar  of  its 
Saints ;  the  former,  because  he  washed  his  hands  before  he 
oondemned  our  Lord,  and  the  latter,  because  she  said, 
"Meddle  not  with  that  just  prson." 

Our  author's  notices  of  the  Copts  and  Abysinians,  are 
full  of  interest,  enriched  with  striking  quotations  from  Bow- 
ring's  Report  on  Egypt,  Harris'  High  Lands  of  Ethiopia  and 
Giobat's  Abysinnia.  M.  Gobat,  for  many  years  missionary  to 
the  Abysinians,  has  lately  succeeded  to  the  Englidi-Prus- 
aian  Bishopric  of  Jerusalein, — a  man  of  the  highest  char* 
acter  and  most  catholic  spirit. 
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The  Nesiarian  Church,  since  the  late  subjugation  of 
their  Mountain  tribes  by  the  ferocious  Kurds,  has  its  chief 
locality  in  the  plains  of  Urmiah  in  Persia.  It  numfaoi 
about  140,000  souls.  Without  doubt,  this  is  the  purest  of 
all  the  Oriental  churches,  rejecting  with  the  deepest  afaho^ 
rence  all  image  and  picture  worship,  likewise  auricular 
confession  and  purgatory;  and  acknowledging  the  Holy 
Scriptures  as  far  above  all  human  traditions.  The  Nei- 
torians  are  not  free  however  from  bondage  to  human  tradi- 
tions, for  they  attach  the  greatest  importance  to  their  peri- 
odical fasts.  To  this  we  must  add  that  the  morals  of  txrth 
clergy  and  people  are  among  the  Nestorians  also  deeply 
degraded.  The  American  Board  has  a  very  fiouririiing 
mission  at  Urmiah. 

We  cannot  enter  upon  the  question  of  the  justice  or  in- 
jusiice  of  the  condemnation  of  Nestorius  by  the  third  ^pene- 
ral  Council.  Dr.  Wilson,  and  the  American  missionaries  at 
Urmiah,  defend  Nestorins.  Palmer,  in  his  "  Treatise  on 
the  Church/'  and  all  the  rest  of  the  Oxford  school,  of  course, 
bow  to  the  decisions  of  the  ^*  holy  Oecumenical  Synod  of 
Ephesus."  It  is  however  important  to  notice  that  the 
Nestorians  themselves  never  did,  and  do  not  now  acknow- 
ied^  this  name,  much  as  they  revere  the  memory  uf  Nee* 
tonus.  They  claim  the  name  of  Chaldeans,  or  that  of 
Syrians,  and  sometimes  call  themselves  (in  accordance  with 
their  current  national  tradition,  that  they  are  Jews  by  de- 
scent,) Nazrani  or  Nazarenes. 

Let  it  also  be  borne  in  mind,  as  above  stated,  that  to  this 
day,  these  followers  of  the  anathamatized  heretic  have  pre- 
served the  faith  of  Christ  in  far  greater  purity,  than  any  of 
those  other  Eastern  churches  with  which  the  prelatists  aie 
so  ready  to  sympathize. 

And  let  not  their  indefatigable  missionary  zeal  ever  be 
forcfotten.  Anathematized  by  tlieir  Christian  brethren,  as 
well  as  cruelly  persecuted  by  their  Saracen  masters,  the 
Nestorians  had  to  struggle  for  existence  at  home,  and  ]ret 
were  indefatigable  in  efforts  to  extend  the  Gospel  to  other 
lands.  And  this,  at  a  time  when  a  sepulchral  sleep  had 
fallen  upon  the  entire  Western  church.  Even  Gibbon  pays 
homage  to  their  self-sacrificing  beneficence.  "The  mis- 
sionaries of  Batch  and  Samarcand,  pursued  without  fear  the 
footsteps  of  the  roving  Tartar,  and  insinuated  themadves 
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into  the  camps  of  the  valley  of  Iinaus  and  the  banks  of  the 
Seiinga, — entered  China  by  the  port  of  Canton, — were 
diffused  from  China  to  Jerusalem  and  Cyprus — preaching 
Christianity  successfully  to  the  Bactrians,  the  Huns,  the 
Persians,  the  Indians,  the  Persarmenians,  the  Modes,  and 
the  Elamites — having  almost  an  infinity  of  churches  from 
the  gulf  of  Persia  to  the  Caspian  Sea, — and  being  found  as 
well  on  the  pepper  coast  of  Malabar  and  the  Isles  of  the 
Ocean,  Socotora  and  Ceylon."  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  viii., 
345-8. 

The  JacobiieSf  Dr.  W.  distinguishes  by  the  title  of  '<  the 
Syrian  Church."     We  think  this  objectionable,  on  the 

S round  of  its  indistinctness  and  confusion.  The  Marooites, 
le  Nestorians,  and  the  Christians  of  Sl  Thomas,  in  India, 
•11  have  as  much  title  to  this  name  as  the  Jacobites.  This 
body  of  nominal  Christians  are  Monophysites,  or  believers 
in  the  dogma,  that  the  divine  and  human  nature  of  Christ 
were  so  united  as  to  form  only  one  nature,  yet  without  any 
change,  confusion  or  mixture  of  the  two  natures.  This 
opinion  seems  to  have  had  its  origin  in  a  zealous  antago- 
nism to  the  alleged  doctrine  of  Nestorius,  respecting  two 
persons  in  our  blessed  Redeemer.  Eutyches,  an  Archi- 
mandrite of  a  monastery  of  300  monks,  near  to  Constan- 
tinople, carried  away  by  a  too  common  tendency  of  our 
nature,  run  into  extremes;  became  in  this  manner  himself 
the  author  and  advocate  of  a  new  heresy,  and  taught  that 
the  humanity  of  Christ  had  actually  been  transmuted  into, 
or  absorbed  by,  his  divine  nature.  The  Jacobites,  however, 
indignantly  disclaim  all  connection  with  Eutyches,  and 
draw  a  broad  distinction  between  his  doctrine  and  their 
own.  So  do  the  other  Monophysite  Churches,  the  Ar- 
menian, the  Coptic,  and  the  Abysinnian.  Dr.  Wilson  is  of 
opinion,  that  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  case  of 
Kutyches,  the  Christian  Church  in  the  fifth  century  was 
divided  by  "  little  more  than  a  logomachy  respecting  thei 
nature  of  Christ."  The  anarchy  produced  by  the  long  and 
bitter  controversies  of  the  Nestorians  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other,  the  Eutychians,  properly  so  called,  together 
with  all  the  other  various  divisions  of  the  My  ophysites,  as 
the  Acephali,  the  Julianists,  the  Theopaschuae,  the  Seve- 
n'ans,  with  all  the  subdivisions  of  these  last  as  the  Dami- 
anitae^  the  Petiitae,  the  Cononitaei  the  Pbiloponiaci,  thq 
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Agnoetae  and  the  Condo  banditae — all  this  anarchy  wn 
doubtless  deplorable.  And  yet  what  a  needful  lesson  doei 
it  teach  the  church  and  the  ministry  respecting  their  owo 
weakness !  And  how  does  it  present  the  testimony  of  ha- 
man  nature,  fallen  and  feeble  as  it  is,  to  the  value  of  trutb 
—  for  which  men  in  all  ages  have  striven  and  contended, 
even  unto  death  !  And  who  can  deny  the  infinite  import- 
anceof  the  questions  which  gave  rise  to  all  these  divisions] 
Etheridge  well  points  to  such  passages  as  Rom.  i.,  3,  4:  1 
Peter  iii.,  18:  Heb.  ix.,  14:  John  i.,  14:  Phil,  ii.,  6,  7: 
Col.  ii.,  9,  as  emphatically  enunciating  the  distinctness  of  the 
two  natures ;  and  he  well  observes,  respecting  the  views  (rf 
Entyches,  for  example,  that  they  lead  inevitably  to  the  ove^ 
throw  of  both  the  atonement  and  the  mediation  of  Christ; 
for  if  the  Messiah  was  not  really  man  with  men,  and  there- 
fore, physically  capable  of  death,  he  could  not  have  rs- 
deemed  our  nature ;  and  if  he  does*  not  continue  to  be  roan, 
he  can  not  have  that  eternal  sympathy  with  his  church 
which  is  made  known  to  us  in  the  Gospel.  Compare  Heb. 
ix.,  12 :  vii.,  24,  and  iv.,  15. 

The  Jacobites  call  themselves  "  Yacobee^^^  giving  as  a 
reason  for  this  name,  that  they  are  " Bnee  Israel"  childrea 
of  Israel  or  Jacob,  and  descended  from  the  first  Hebrew 
Christians — the  converts  of  the  Apostle  James.  But,  doubt- 
less, there  was  another  reason,  viz :  that  their  consolidation 
from  the  various  sectaries  who  held  to  the  Monophysitic 
doctrine  in  Syria,  and  the  countries  on  the  Tigris  and  Ea- 
phrates,  was  mainly  brought  about  by  the  agency  of  a 
monk,  named  Jacob,  surnamed  Al  Bardai  or  Baradceus. 
Their  chief  seat  is  Mesopotamia,  where  they  number  about 
150,000  souls.  They  hold  to  but  three  of  the  first  seven 
general  councils,  for  which  the  Greek  Church  anathe- 
matizes them.  Their  liturgies  (of  which  Etheridge  gives 
translations,)  will  be  found  to  contain  much  evangelical 
doctrine  and  prayer,  addressed  directly  to  God  and  to  the 
Saviour ;  but  tlicy  are  not  free  from  idolatrous  references 
to  the  BsoToxoif,  and  to  John  the  Baptist,  besides  other  gross 
Popish  errors.  On  the  whole,  however,  they  are  decidedly 
less  corrupt  tl^pn  the  Greek  Church.  And  yet,  Palmer  and 
his  colleagues  pronounce  them,  as  well  as  their  old  antago- 
nists, the  Nestorians,  to  be  "  no  part  of  the  Church  of 
Christ;"  (vol.  i.,  p.  422,)  while  the  Greek  Church  is  landed 
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"not  schismatical,"  "not  heretical,"  but  "Catholic," 
"Apostolical,"  and  "True."  p.  p.  179-213.  As  to  Apos- 
tolical succession,  however,  which  is  denied  to  t^ie  Jacob- 
ites, their  claim  to  it  is  as  loud  and  as  tenaciously  held,  and 
we  will  add,  as  well  made  out  as  that  of  any  prelatical 
church  in  the  world.  They  g^lory  in  St.  Peter,  as  their  first 
Bishopof  Antioch,  and  they  exhibit  at  this  day  an  unbroken 
neries  of  more  than  an  hundred  and  eighty  names  of  success- 
ive bishops  of  that  See,  from  his  day  to  our  own.*  This 
must  have  been  the  book,  which  Bishop  Southgate  said  that 
he  saw,  where  the  hand-writing  of  Peter  himself  was  still 
visible,  with  those  of  all  the  rest.  At  least,  so  the  bishop's 
andience  in  N.  Y.  understood  him  to  say,  Episcopalians,  as 
well  as  others;  and  no  explanation  at  all  would  Bishop 
Sonthgate  vouchsafe  afterwards,  though  earnestly  called 
on  to  explain. 

The  Armenians  stand  next  in  the  order  in*  which  we 
have  chosen  to  view  the  Eastern  Churches.  They  are 
from  two  to  two  and  a  half  millions — an  ancient  and  pecu- 
liar race,  long  taught  in  the  school  of  national  affliction. 
Their  coimtry  lying  between  Persia  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  on  the  other,  the  strength  of  the  na- 
tion was  gradually  exhausted  by  aggressions  from  both  sides, 
until  at  length  in  the  11th  century,  there  burst  forth  from 
Central  Asia  those  hordes  of  Tartars,  which  carried  devas- 
tation year  by  year  through  Armenia,  and  completely  sub- 
jugated her  people.  In  the  14th  century,  Armenia  had  ex- 
perience of  the  cruelty  of  the  famous  Chingiz  Khan  ;  sub- 
aequent  to  which,  Tamerlane  the  Great,  "  traced  repeatedly 
his  bloody  track  across  her  mountains."  And,  finally. 
Shah  Abbas  the  Great,  literally  depopulated  and  made 
desert  this  unhappy  land,  in  order  to  protect  Persia  from 
the  incursions  of  the  Turks.  And  thus,  Armenia,  once  rich 
in  teeming  cities,  impregnable  castles,  and  fertile  provinces, 
has  been  brought  to  the  lowest  condition  of  national  degra- 
dation. One  of  her  sons,  a  resident  of  Calcutta,  thus  ifeel- 
ingly  apostrophizes  his  fallen  country  : 

"Oh,  Armenia!  Armenia!  Oh,  my  country!  Oh,  onr 
eonunon  mother,  Armenia !  I  weep  over  thy  fallen  great- 
!    I  weep  over  thy  departed  power!    Thy  mighty 

*  See  Etheridge,  p.  146. 
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empire  has  mouldered  into  dust,  and  the  genenl  havoc  im 
left  no  traces  of  thy  maf^ificence,  except  the  wreck  of  ihe 
stately  structure,  where  every  trnveller  of  the  race  of  Hail, 
is  invited  to  give  way  to  his  feeling,  and  mingle  the  dev 
of  his  heart  with  the  oarth  of  his  iieioved  country."  Aidalh 
Armenia,  vol.  ii.,  p.  662-4. 

The  chief  instrument  of  the  evangelization  of  Anoeni^ 
was  Kircor  Looxavorich,  or  Gregory  ihe  Enliffhtener,  mo 
of  Annx,  a  Parthinn  prince.  So  early  as  3U3,  A.  IX, 
Tiridates  the  Great,  and  a  Inr^  portion  of  thn  Armenia 
people  received  baptism  at  Grefrory's  hands.  We  caniM 
for^t,  however,  that  befnro  this  period,  Christianity  had 
extensively  degenerated  from  its  orisinn!  purity  aa  a  reli^ioa 
of  Ihe  heart,  to  a  mere  profession  of  external  rites  and  Ihetk 
retical  dogmas.  And  such,  it  is  natural  to  expect,  was  tin 
defrenernte  Christiiinily  In  which  Gri^grory  converted  hii 
countrymen.  Indeed.  Gregory  tlie  Etiltifhteticr,  himself, 
partook  liirirely  of  the  monastic  spirit  of  his  apre,  consecn- 
tin^  400  bishops  imd  cm  immense  number  of  priests,  erect- 
ing various  convents  und  nunneries,  insiilutiiiff  reli^ioui 
feasts  and  other  ecclosiuslicnl  ceremonies,  and  ortentimai 
betaking  himself  to  soliiury  places,  and  remaining  iherc  for 
considerable  pisnods  plunged  in  the  deepest  abstraction.  In 
fact,  towards  the  clo.se  of  his  life,  he  actually  retired  to  ■ 
cave  in  a  inonntnin,  wlicrc  he  spent  the  remainder  of  iiii 
days,  (says  an  Armenian  historian,)  "more  like  an  inco^ 
poratc  cherub  than  a  carnal  creature."*  Nierses,  his  sixth 
successor  in  the  Armenian  Pontiflcalc,  and  one  of  hisovD 
descendants,  so  far  improved  upon  the  example  of  Oregory, 
as  to  erect  no  less  than  2U(H)  convents.  This  was  ooiy^ 
or  64  years  al^er  the  national  conversion. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  conversion  of  tho  Armenians  to 
Christianity — and  partly  in  consequence  of  this  event,  that 
the  Zoroosiriati  persccnilons  commenced  in  Armenia.  Dr. 
Wilson  hardly  touches  this  subject,  nor  do  our  limits  allow 
US  to  enter  into  particulars.  Tb«  iniolernnl  hatred  of  tbg 
Persian  nionarchs,  Shubooh  II.,  and  Hnzgerd  II.,  ngainst 
Christianily,  and  their  rftlemless  and  bloody  persecutions, 
unsuccessfiilly  employed  to  liirn  the  snjfering  Chrislioui^ 
(as  one  of  their  writers  has  it,)  to  the  worship  of  "adiea 

•  Anlill'ii  Chamcliean,  vol.  1.,  p.  164. 
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(as  one  of  their  writers  has  it,)  to  the  worship  of  "ashes* 
and  cinders ;"  the  selfish  and  unnatural  efforts  of  Merugan, 
(a  renegade  Armenian,)  to  convert  his  nation  to  the  religion 
of  Zoroaster,  upon  the  pi'omise  from  Shabooh  II.,  of  his 
being  made  the  Sovereign  of  Armenia ;  the  steadfast  adhe- 
rence of  the  Armenian  chiefs  and  clergy  to  their  newly 
received  ikith,  against  the  most  tempting  offers,  as  well 
as  under  the  most  severe  and  trying  sufferings,  imprison- 
ment  and  death ;  and,  finally,  the  deliverance  which  God 
wrought  for  this  persecuted  people,  through  means  of  the 
Mamigonian  chiefs,  are  all  topics  on  which  we  should  de- 
liffht  to  enlarge.    Equally  interesting  would  it  be  to  inves- 

2'  :ate  the  history  of  the  Armenian  alphabet,  and  of  their 
mirable  version  of  the  Bible,  (particularly  the  New  Tes- 
tament,) by  Isaac  and  Mesrop,  A.  D.,  411.  But  we  must 
pass  on  from  these  subjects,  and  take  a  mere  glance  at  the 
present  condition  of  this  interesting  people.  They  are  now 
a  scattered  race — numerous  at  Constantinople,  dispersed 
throughout  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  found  also 
ID  Persia  and  in  India,  and  even  as  far  eastward'  as  Bata- 
▼ia  in  Java.  Russia  holds  numbers  of  them,  and  westward 
they  have  proceeded  as  far  as  Trieste,  Venice,  Vienna,  and 
even  AmsterdantL  Sober,  temperate,  thoughtful,  indus- 
trious, patient«  persevering,  of  a  genius  deci&dly  commer- 
cial, and  manifesting  every  where  a  growing  spirit  of  pa- 
triotism, they  bear  a  stronger  resemblance  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  than  any  other  Oriental  people.  They  are  void  of 
courage,  but  have  well  learned  fortitude  in  their  long  school 
of  suffering.  They  have  little  taste  for  either  music  or 
poetry.  Tl^ey  are  not  so  light-minded,  imaginative  or  ver- 
satile as  the  Greeks ;  less  dull  and  sluggish  than  the  Turks; 
leas  degraded  and  wretched  than  the  remnant  of  Israel,  that 
other  peeled  and  down-trodden  people.  It  has  been  well 
said  that  the  rich  Armenians  of  Constantinople  are  the  real 
lords  paramount  of  the  empire,  being  the  bankers  of  the 
Sultan,  and  all  his  pashas;  and,  therefore,  able  to  make 
their  power  felt  to  the  remotest  ends  of  Turkey. 

Wa  have  one  more  of  these  Independent  Eastern  Churches 
to  notice,  and  we  shall  do  it  briefly.  It  is  the  Greek,  by  far 
the  largest,  and  I  may  add,  the  farthest  removed  from  the 
simplicity  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  ^^  It  agrees  (says  Dr. 
W.,)  with  the  Church  of  Rome  in  most  matters  of  the 
Vol.  I. — No.  4.  4 
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greatest  moQient,  and,  as  has  been  said,  its  superiority  to 
her  in  any  respect,  arises  principally  from  its  inability  or 
unwillingness  to  follow  out  principles  to  their  legitimate 
length."  One  great  practical  difference  there  is,  however, 
between  the  Greek  and  the  Papal  systems — the  former 
does  not  pretend  to  any  infallible  head  upon  earth,  and,  ac- 
cordingly its  ghostly  power  is  far  less  cousolidated  and 
effective.    , 

The  Greek  Church  is  found  in  large  numbers  all  through 
Turkey  and  Syria ;  in  Arabia,  also,  and  f n  Egypt.  At  Con- 
stantinople, it  has  as  many  followers  as  the  Armenian  and 
Roman  churches  toother.  It  is  almost  the  only  church 
fouhd  in  the  Turkish-European  provinces,  as  Bulgaria, 
Servia,  &c. ;  while  north  of  the  Danube,  it  occupies  Wal- 
lachia  and  Moldavia.  In  Hungary,  also,  it  has  a  popula- 
tion of  more  than  two  millions.  It  is  the  established  reli- 
gion of  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  and  of  the  mammoth  empire 
of  Russia.  Strong  in  her  extensive  dominions,  and  confi- 
dent in  her  claims  to  the  very  highest  antiquity  and  the 
purest  orthodoxy,  she  absolutely  denies  the  very  name  of 
Christian  to  any  but  her  own  children,  would,  doubtless, 
re-baptize  the  Pope  of  Rome,  the  Armenian  Catholics, — not 
to  say  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  before  receiving  one 
of  them  to  H^r  communion,  and  denominates  herself  t 

xa^oXiXT}  xai  a«'o(froXiXT}  ^xxXso'ia  y^  avaroXixv},    THE    CATHOLIC 
AND    APOSTOLICAL    ORTKNTAL    CHURCH. 

We  have  thus  accompanied  our  readers,  under  Dr.  Wil- 
son's guidance,  on  a  hasty  tour  among  the  Eastern  Chris- 
tians. If  o.ur  notices  appear  meagre  and  unsatisfactory,  it 
is  what  we  expected,  and  in  one  view  what  we  ^esire.  Our 
labour  will  have  received  its  reward,  should  any  one  of 
our  fellow-travellers  be  thereby  stimulated  to  fuller  inves- 
tigations. Looking  back  now  on  the  ground  passed  over, 
we  group  all  the  Eastern  Churches  together,  (excepting 
alwa3rs  those  "Asiatic  Protestants^^^  the  Nestorians,)  and 
call  the  reader's  attention  to  three  important  features  which 
characterize  them  all. 

I.  They  are  all  idolatrous.  There  is  not  of  them  whose 
priests  do  not  first  make  a  God  out  of  bread,  and  then  lead 
on  the  people  to  worship  it.  There  is  not  one  of  them  that 
does  not  prav  to  the  Saints,  of  whom  the  AmoeDiaos,  for 
example,  reckon  26,400.    There  it  not  one  of  them  that 
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does  not  worship  pictures,  although  some  of  them  are  mucU 
more  given  to  this  than  others ;  the  Greeks,  for  instance, 
much  aK>re  than  the  Armenians.  And  as  to  their  apologies 
for  picture  worship,  they  are  in  no  sense  or  manner  difbrent 
from  those  of  the  Koraan  Church  for  her  worship  of  images ; 
8o  that  if  any  Protestant  is  ready  to  excuse  the  idolat|^  of 
the  Oriental  Church,  he  must  stapd  ready  also  to  cover  up 
that  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  What  would  our  readers  say 
to  a  picture  of  the  Trinity,  which  we  saw  once  over  the 
fiont  door  of  the  tigeek  Church  in  Thyatira — the  Spirit,  as 
a  dove,  the  Son,  as  one  hanging  on  a  cross,  and  the  Father, 
as  an  old  man  with  a  grey  beard  1  Now,  hear  an  Oriental 
distinction,  relative  to  picture  worship.  Nerses,  sumamed 
Thuorhaly,  (or  Full  of  Grace,)  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished saints  of  the  Armenians,  who  flourish^  in  the 
twelfth  century,  says :  '*  As  a  picture  without  the  substance 
is  not  to  be  worshipped,  and  the  saints  are  not  every  where 
present  to  dwell  in  their  pictures,  as  Christ  is  in  his,  their 
pictures  are  not  to  be  worshipped.  We  honor  and  reve^ 
eoce  the  pictures  of  the  saints,  but  the  picture  of  the  Creator 
ooly  is  to  be  worshipped."* 

II.  We  find  among  all  the  Eastern  Churches  the  real 

Erinciples  of  Popery,  respecting  the  church  and  the  priest- 
ood,  only  more  imperfectly  developed. 
The  Armenians,  for  instance,  have  a  regularly  constituted 
ecclesiastical  hierarchy  of  nine  orders  of  clergy.  The  par- 
ish clergy,  it  is  true,  must  be  married  before  ordination ; 
nay,  a  man  cannot  be  ordained  as  a  parish  priest,  unless  he 
be  the  father  of  at  least  one  child.  Thus,  the  Armenian 
Church,  (md  we  may  add  the  Greek  too,)  gi^es  her  testi- 
mony against  allowing  the  freedom  of  pastoral  intercourse 
to  an  unmarried  clergy,  and  shuts  out  her  monks  of  all 
ranks  from  the  duties  of  confessing,  baptizing,  marrying,  or 
burying  her  people.  Nay,  there  is  another  important  cir- 
camstance  which  distinguishes  the  Armenian  priesthood 
•^- their  appointment  rests  always  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  village  where  they  are  to  officiate,  and  rarely  does  a 
bishop  attempt  to  interfere  with  it.  7%e  people  fix  upon 
same  one  of  their  own  number,  pay  his  ordination  fee  or 
present  to  the  bishop,  and  he  becomes  their  priest  to  go  in 
and  out  among  them.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the 

•  UathanngaB^  p.  189, 188,  qaoled  by  Smith  *  Dwlght,  vol.  i.,  p^l 
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.ecclesiastical  dignities  aud  preferaients  are  in  the  hands  of 
a  hierarchy  of  monks.  And  this  church  power  is  equalled 
by  no  other  among  the  Armenians,  except  the  rooDflj 
power.  The  only  rivals  of  the  hierarchy  are  the  great 
bankers  of  Constantinople.  Moreover,  every  ecclesiasticil 
digpity,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  is  sold  for  money. 
The  clergy  of  the  Eastern  Churches,  and  this  is  most  em- 
phatically true  of  the  Greek  Church,  are  all  guilty  of 
Simony.  The  Archbishop  of  Ephesus,  (preek,)  mmanded 
three  thousand  piastres  to  ordain  a  An  to  the  priest 
office,  but  after  long  chaffering,  they  struck  a  bargain  fer 
five  hundred  piastres,  or  about  five  and  twenty  dollani 
We  know  this  man  personally,  having  often  visited  the 
family  where  he  exercised  his  skill  in  the  culinary  line. 
His  wife  also  was  at  that  time  a  very  worthy  young  woman, 
a  servant  in  the  same  family.  And  this  man,  though  rather 
weak-minded,  is,  we  have  often  been  told,  one  of  the  best 
educated  and  most  intelligent  Greek  priests  in  Asia  Minor. 
Indeed,  the  Oriental  priesthood  are  almost  universally  infe* 
rior  in  point  of  knowledgfe  and  character  to  their  people 
Some  of  our  readers  will  remember  Coray's  Account  of 
Papa  Trechas. 

Thus  under  the  ecclesiastical  organization  of  the  Eail, 
quite  as  much  ns  under  that  of  the  West,  you  will  look  ia 
vain  for  a  teaching  preist — a  priest  whose  lips  keep  know- 
ledge and  deal  it  forth  for  the  spiritual  sustenance  of  the 
people. 

The  business  of  the  Hierarchy  is  not  to  instruct  the  peo- 

Cle,  but  to  perform  certain  ceremonies,  which  have  an  in- 
erent  holiness,  and  the  very  doing  of  which  M>nfers  holi- 
ness upon  the  doer  and  upon  others.  The  original  idea  of 
the  Christian  ministry  is  totally  lost.  The  priest  hasdriven 
out  the  minister;  sacrificing  and  sanctifying  have  taken  the 
place  of  preaching  the  Gospel.  The  occupation  of  the 
clergy,  in  their  various  ranks  and  spheres,  is  to  sweep  the 
church  ;  to  dress  and  undress  it;  to  take  charge  of  all  the 
holy  utensils  and  sacred  garments  ;  to  say  daily  masses  for 
the  livin£f  and  for  the  dead  ;  to  chant  or  to  read  prayers  ia 
a  holy,  that  is,  a  dead  langtiage,  at  burials  and  at  marriages; 
to  sanctify  water  and  baptize  therewith  ;  to  hear  confession 
of  sins  and  pronounce  a  form  of  absolution  therefrom ;  to 
£0  about  and  bboss  Ibe  bouses  of  their  parisbipners  at  Christ- 
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inos  and  Easter,  aod  to  perforrathe  regular  visitations  of 
their  dioceses,  for  the  collection  of  their  dues ;  to  make  wa- 
fers for  the  mass,  and,  preceded  through  the  streets  by  one 
bearing  a  light,  to  carry  bits  of  the  consecrated  bread  in  h 
•acred  box,  to  the  houses  of  the  dying,  and  to  administer  it 
to  them  as  a  viaticum  for  their  journey  to  the  unseen  world. 
Soch  are  the  occupations  of  eight  of  the  nine  orders  of  *the 
Arnoenian  clergy,  while  the  peculiar  office  of  the  Catho- 
lieos  or  Armeniaaf  ontiff  literally  is  to  consecrate  the  meir 
tern  or  sacred  oil,|pd  with  it  to  ordain  bishops. 
•  And  yet  we  should  greatly  err,  if  we  imagined  that  the 
men  who  are  thus  occupied,  wield  no  more  power  than 
Mght  fiiirly  and  justly  to  attach  to  offices  so  trifling,  nay 
■o  ridiculous  and  degrading.  Looking  at  these  verv  duties 
of  the  priesthood  from  another  point  of  view,  we  snail  see 
what  an  immense  power  they  are  calculated  to  confer. 
For,  to  begin  with  the  consecration  of  the  meiron, — the 
Gatbolicos,  in  this  act,  performs  a  miracle  I  He  causes  the 
•acred  oil  to  boil  merely  by  the  act  of  consecradon,  and  be 
•mploys  in  this  operation,  two  instruments  which  nit  a  li^ 
lie  enhance  the  wonder  of  all  who  look  on — a  bit  of  the 
true  cross  and  one  of  the  hands  of  St.  Gregory,  both  which 
wan  among  the  treasures  of  their  ecclesiastical  metropolis, 
the  Holy  City  of  Echmiadzin.  Now  this  holy  oil  is  essen- 
Hal  in  every  ordination  of  a  catholicos,  bishop  or  priest  in 
the  Armenian  church,  and  without  the  applicadon  of  it,  the 
whole  ceremony  is  null  and  void.  It  is  also  used  in  anoint- 
ing children  at  the  time  of  baptism,  and  is  considered  by  the 
eoramon  people  as  even  more  essential  than  the  holy  water 
ilnlf,  in  making  the  child  an  heir  of  Heaven.  And  what  a 
aoighty  inmience  must  attach,  therefore,  to  the  office  and 
character  of  that  reverend  pontiff,  to  whom  is  given  the 
power  of  preparing  such  a  sacred  and  useful  material ! 

Consider  next,  the  power  conferred  on  the  priesthood  by 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation*  The  priest  is  a  man 
•ndaed  with  the  power  of  miraculously  converting  apiece 
of  bread  into  the  body,  soul,  and  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ 

And  see  too,  what  power  he  receives  from  their  doctrine 
of  baptism.  Therein  the  priest  administers  a  rite  which 
^generates  the  soul,  and  without  which  there  is  no  salvor 
tiSn;  and  this  mighty  regenerating  and  saving  rite  it  is  the 


'^ 
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privilege  of  no  one  but  the  priest,  the  bishop,  or  the  catho> 
cos  to  perform ! 

But  let  us  f^  a  step  further.  This  same  priest  becomai 
keeper  of  the  conscience  of  this  regenerate  child.  Fran 
time  to  time  he  probes  the  wounds  of  his  sins,  and  remains 
always  master  of  all  his  secrets!  Here  is  an  influeBcs 
which  must  grow  with  the  growth  of  the  youth,  and  exteol 
itself  with  the  gradual  increase  and  spread  of  families ! 

But  look  still  further, and  you  wiliaee  that  thissann 
priest  holds  in  his  hands  the  tiemen^hs  power  of  UimI* 
t?i^  and  loosing.  It  is  for  him  to  prescribe  the  appropriate 
penance  for  every  sin,  according  to  a  code  of  crimes  and 
punishments  made  out  by  the  church ;  and  when  once  the 
priest  has  decided  on  the  penance  due,  not  even  the  bishop 
or  the  patriarch  can  interiere  to  annul  it  Thus  he  sits  m 
judgment  upon  the  sins  of  his  fellow,  and  sentences  him  te 
a  mock  retribution  I 

It  is  for  him  also  to  j^ronounce  the  pardon  of  the  sinner, 
which  be  does  after  this  manner — ''  By  right  of  my  priestly 
authotfty  and  the  divine  command  'whatsoever  ye  shall 
loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  Heaven,'  by  that  same 
word  I  do  absolve  thee  from  all  connection  with  thy  sins  of 
thought,  word  and  deed ;  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

Mighty  and  impressive,  though  blasphemous  words,  and 
mighty  the  office  to  which  the  authorized  use  of  them  be- 
longs! 

Again,  the  Armenians  steadfastly  deny  the  Popish  doe- 
trine  of  PtirgcUory,  and  yet  they  believe  in  a  place  called 
Oayan,  where  go  the  souls  of  those  who  have  died  in  ve- 
nial, but  not  mortal,  sin ;  and  also  the  souls  or  those  good 
Christians  who  have  confessed  their  sins,  but  were  cut  off 
before  they  had  time  to  perform  the  whole  allotted  penance. 
It  is  believed  that  prayers,  alms,  and  the  masses  of  the* 
priest,  can  free  these  souls  from  their  sins,  and  procure 
them  admission  to  Heaven.  And  here,  you  perceive,  is  an- 
other  mighty  weapon  whereby  the  priesthood  influence  and 
govern,  not  only  in  this,  but  also  in  the  world  to  come ! 

Once  more,  the  Oriental  priesthood  wields  the  terrible 
power  of  excommunicationj  whereby  they  cut  oflf,  whom 
they  will,  from  the  assembly  of  the  &ithful,  both  here  and 
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hereaAer.  A  man  under  this  sentence  is  not  spoken  to  by 
any  one  in  the  street  or  the  market  place ; — no  one  may 
buy  at  his  shop  or  visit  at  his  house;  he  is  avoided  by  the 
whole  community,*  and  exposed  to  every  kind  of  insult 
and  abuse.  He  is  debarred  tiie  holy  communion  while  he 
InroSf  and  is  shut  out  from  christian  burial  and  from  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven,  when  he  dies.  Nay  more,  his  very 
body  will  not  consume  in  the  grave,  like  that  of  a  good 
Obristian,  but  is  possessed  of  an  evil  spirit,  which  causes 
the  accnrsed  ezcoiiDiunicant  to  wander  about  at  night,  and 
allows  him  no  rest.  In  these  cases  the  body  must  he  taken 
ap  and  sprinkled  with  holy  water,  and  then  laid  in  «  new 

Cve,t  or  cut  to  pieces  and  boiled  in  wine,  so  as  to  dislodge 
evil  spirit,  and  dispose  the  body  to  dissolve.]:  But  still 
tbere-is  no  certain  remedy  for  the  evil,  except  the  absolution 
cl  the  priest,  which  is  no  sooner  pronounced  than  the  devil 
18  expelled,  and  then  immediately  and  peacefully  the  body 
dissolves  into  its  first  principles  of  earth.§ 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  this  priestly  power  of  excommuni- 
cation is  so  fearful  in  the  eyes  of  an  ignorant,  super^itions 
people?  He  whom  the  priest  blesses  is  blessed,  and  he 
whom  the  priest  curses  is  cursed,  and  no  man  in  the  com- 
Bonnity  is  so  profligate  or  obdurate  but  his  conscience  is 
startled  at  this  sentence,  nor  is  any  so  highly  exalted  by 
riches,  power  or  reputation,  but  he  can  be  reached  by  this 
influence,  and  made  to  tremble  under  this  infliction. 

III.  There  is  among  all  the  Oriental  Christians  an  utter 
ignorance  of  fundamental  truth.  They  all  believe  baptism 
to  be  essential  to  salvation,  but  have  no  idea  of  any  in- 
imnuU  regeneraiwn.  All  the  special  influences  ascribed 
among  them  to  the  Third  Person  of  the  adorable  Trinity, 
have  reference  to  miracles.  They  know  nothing  of  his 
peculiar  operations  on  the  hearts  of  men. 
'  Neither  have  the  Oriental  Christians  any  knowledge  of 
the  evangelical  doctrine  of  faith.  Faith  is  with  them  a 
mere  belief  in  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  or 
an  assent  to  the  Niceiie  creed,  or  the  receiving  whatever  the 

•  See  Ethridge  on  the  Syrian  Churches,  p.  105. 
t  Covers  Greek  Church  Preface,  p.  zzzvi,  and  p.  296. 
iSee  Rycaat's  State  of  the  Greek  and  Annenian  Churches.    London : 
1679.— pages  979—881. 
fRycaut,  p.  282. 
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church  teaches.  But  of  justifying  faith  they  have  either 
never  heard,  or  heard  of  it  only  to  denounce  the  doctrine 
as  abominable  heresy.  "  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  P  ap- 
pears to  them  a  very  unnecessary  question,  since  all  bap- 
tized persons  are  saved  already,  aiKl  need  only  be  rej(ulario 
confessing,  doing  penance,  and  communing,  and  they  are 
sure  to  go  to  Heaven.  Their  dependence,  therefore,  is  not 
upon  the  atoning  biqpd  of  Christ,  for  justification,  but  upon 
works  of  fnerit  for  being  justified,  and  again  upon  the 
same  works  for  being  sanctified.  The  Gospel  is  thus  made 
to  give  place  to  a  round  of  superstitions  imposed  by  men, 
and  the  common  people  have  almost  no  idea  of  spiritual  re- 
ligion, or  of  evangelical  truth.  Their  whole  knowledge  of 
Christ  is  to  learn  when  and  how  to  make  the  cross — when 
and  how  to  fast,  to  feast,  to  confess  and  to  commune;  and 
their  whole  practice  of  religion  is  the  careful  and  self- 
righteous  performance  of  these  ceremonies. 

How  dishonoring  to  God  and  to  his  Son,  Jesus  Christ, 
therefore,  is  the  whole  system  of  the  Oriental  churches! 
God's  worship  displaced  by  idols,  and  Christ's  office  usurp- 
ed by  priests!  Ttiere  is  something  very  awful  in  a  Chris- 
tianity which  thus  dethrones  both  God  and  Christ! — sodm- 
thing  fearfully,  unnaturally,  cruel  in  a  church  which  hides 
from  the  view  of  her  own  sinful  children  both  the  one  God 
and  the  one  Mediator. 

How  degrading  also  is  the  religion  of  the  Eastern  church- 
es to  those  who  live  under  its  influence.  The  system  hns 
no  sanctifying  power.  Hardly  do  they  know  whether  there 
be  any  Holy  Ghost,  and  yet  it  is  he  only  who  can  sanctify  I 
Scarcely  any  knowledge  have  they  of  the  great  fundamen- 
tal truths  of  the  Gospel ;  and  yet  it  is  by  and  through  these 
the  Holy  Ghost  sanctifies!  Ynin  and  unprofitable  indeed 
are  those  points  which  tliey  deem  most  essential ;  concern- 
ing which  they  dispute  most  fiercely ;  and  on  account  of* 
which  they  hurl  upon  each  other  the  most  terrible  anathe- 
mas !  How  desfradinu:  is  all  this,  both  to  their  religion  and 
to  themselves  !  Alas  I  that  religion  is  all  external^  all  fnor 
terializln^^  and  all  mechanical.  It  is  a  system  o{ spiriiu- 
al  gymnastics^  of  ''bodily  exercise  which  profiteth  no- 
thing." It  is  *'  will  worship*'  which  deserves  not  to  be  "iu 
any  honor,"  and   it  only  works  like  every  other  carnal 
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iobeme,  "to  the  satisfying  of  iheflesh^^^  that  is,  of  the  proud 
%nd  adf-righteous  human  heart. 

How  evident,  also,  it  is  that  whenever  preached  to  peo- 
ple living  under  such  a  system,  the  Gospel  is  destined  to 
loevitable  and  even  cruel  opposition.  Wo  reason  a  priori, 
thai  such  an  apostate  and  anti-Christian  system  will  rouse 
itself  against  the  pure  truth :  and  facts  justify  the  reasoo- 
ing.  Witness  the  present  hatred  aud  malice  of  the  Greek 
clergy  against  Dr.  King,  of  Athens :  and  witness,  too,  the 
late  persecutions  a^inst  the  evangelical  Armenians  by  their 
PUriarch.  But  this  is  a  tale  not  to  be  entered  upon  at  the 
oonolnsion  of  our  article,  and  so  we  lay  down  the  pen.    , 


ARTICLE  II. 

PRESBYTERIANISM  — THE  REVOLUTION  —  THE  DECLARA- 
TION  OP  INDEPENDENCE,  AND  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

1.  The  Superiority  of  the  Calvinistic  Faith  aivi  the  Pres- 
byterian Government,  A  Discourse,  by  Rev.  D.  K. 
JuNKiN,  A.  M.    Boston,  1844. 

%.  Ecclesiastical  Republicanism,  or  the  Republicanism, 
Liberality  and  Calholicity  of  Presbytery,  in  Contrast 
with  Prelacy  and  Popery,  By  Rev,  Thomas  Smyth, 
D.  D.    Boston,  1843. 

3.  Life  and  Correspondence  of  President  Reed,  By  his 
Cfrandson,  Wm.  B.  Reed.  ^^Philadelphia,  1847.  8ro. 
S  vols, 

4.  The  Baccalaureate  Address  in  Miami  University,  Au- 
gust, 1842,  by  Rev.  George  Junkin,  D.  D.  President, 
on  the  Bearings  of  True  Religion  upon  Republican 
Oovemment, 
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5.  Relative  Infitietice  of  Presbytery  and  Prelacy,  en  0M( 
atid  Ecclesiastical  Liberty  ;  a  Sermon.  By  Rev,  T.  r. 
Moore,  of  Carlisle^  Penn.  Preached  by  AppaintmeiU 
before  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia,     Oct  16/A,  1844. 

In  a  previous  article  wc  endeavored  to  trace  the  religioiiB 
element  which  constituted  the  germinating  and  motive  prin- 
ciple of  the  American  Revolution,  and  the  basis  of  its  five 
and  tolerant  institutions. 

Thomas  Payne  indeed  claimed,  "  that  he  was  not  only 
an  efficacious  agent  in  effecting  the  independence  of  the 
colonies;  the  very  prop  and  stay  of  the  house,  but  that  the 
Revolution,  of  which  he  was  in  a  great  measure  the  parent, 
led  to  the  discovery  of  the  principles  of  government"* 
"He  considered  himself  as  a  second  Columbus,  and  that  u 
we  owe  the  discovery  of  the  land  to  the  genius  of  the  one,  so 
we  are  indebted  for  the  principles  of  government  to  the  re- 
searches of  the  other."  We  believe,  however,  with  the 
Hon.  Daniel  Webster,t  that  the  American  Revolution  «ould 
not  have  lived  a  single  day  under  any  well  founded  impu- 
tation of  ix>ssessing  a  tendency  adverse  to  the  Christian  r^ 
ligion.  liVen  Jeflerson  and  Frunklui,  therefore,  felt  it  to  be 
unavoidably  ncccssai^,  in  order  to  give  spirit  to  the  enter- 
prise, and  moral  heroism  to  the  people,  to  bring  into  opkn- 
tion  the  religious  principle.  This  was  the  electric  power 
which  made  men  stand  erect  upon  the  basis  of  liber^. 

And  we  believe  further,  that  all  the  essential  principles 
which  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States — the  principles  of  republicanism  in  contrast  with 
democracy,  on  the  one  hand,  and  an  aristocratic  sovereign- 
ty, on  the  other — were  found  in  the  Jewish  Church  ;t— 
were  fully  developed  in  the  Christian  Church ; — are  clear- 
ly and  prominently  presented  in  the  system  of  doctrine  and 
govonimeiit  adopted  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  ; — were 

*  See  Life  by  Cheatham,  p.  48^nd  Rights  of  Man,  Part  2.  Mr.  Cheai- 
ham,  however,  speaks  of  him  as  follows:  -'As  a  political  writer,  cele- 
brated as  he  has  been  by  the  illiterate,  for  originality,  he  was  original  in 
nothing  but  intention.  In  the  United  States,  or  rather  in  the  colonies,  and 
during  the  war  for  Independence,  he  was  a  very  subordinate  retailer  of 
the  works  of  great  men  in  England." 

J  Bunker  Hill  Oration,  1835,  p.  30. 
See  Ecclesiastical  Republicanism,  p.  31,  Slc,  and  Professor  Wines' 
Lecturer. 
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maintained  and  acted  upon  the  Waldenses,  (who  have  al- 
ways been  thorough  Presbyterians,)  during  all  their  histo- 
ry;—  were  brought  to  life,  and  revived  in  the  reformation 
in  the  sixteenth  century; — and  are  illustrated  in  the  mod- 
em history  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Europe,  in  Eng- 
land, and  in  this  country. 

The  spirit  of  our  Revolution  is  embodied  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  and  in  the  Constitutions  of  the  seve- 
lal  States,  and  of  the  United  States.  Our  inquiry,  there- 
fore, leads  us  to  trace  the  influences  which,  in  their  measure, 
led  to  the  spirit,  form,  and  character  of  these  produotions. 

There  are  two  prominent  Declarations  of  Independence — 
that  of  Mecklenburgh,  issued  May  19th,  1775 — and  the 
national  Declaration,  adopted  in  July,  1776.  Between  these 
there  has  been  exhibited  a  similarity  of  sentiment,  and  of 
phraseology,  which  necessarily  leads  to  the  conclusion 
either  that  Mr.  Jefierson,  in  writing  the  latter,  was  indebted 
lo  the  former,  or  that  both  papers  may  be  traced  to  a  com- 
mon source,  accessible  to  the  authors  of  both.  Such  a 
source  is  found  to  exist  in  the  ecclesiastical  covenants  of 
Scotland,  between  which  and  the  Declarations  we  pointed 
out  a  remarkable  analogy,  not  only  in  their  general  form 
and  character,  but  also  m  their  style  and  language. 

The  favorable  manner  in  which  our  argument  has  been 
reviewed  by  many  of  all  denominations — Episcopalian, 
Methodist,  Roman  Catholic,  as  well  as  Presbyterian — has 
for  exceeded  our  most  sanguine  expectations.  Still,  how- 
ever, there  appears  to  many  to  be  an  utter  incompatibility 
between  ecclesiastical  ana  civil  Declarations,  and  the  at- 
tempt to  trace  the  latter  to  the  former,  must,  as  it  appears 
to  such  persons,  be  altogether  visionary.  In  the  minds  of 
such  individuals — where  they  are  not  blinded  by  sectarian 
prejudice — these  ecclesiastical  covenants  are  associated  ex- 
clusively with  religious  matters  and  persons,  and  the  politi- 
cal Declarations  exclusively  with  political  struggles  and 
political  leaders. 

The  truth,  however,  is,  that  the  religious  covenants  and 
bands,  to  which  we  have  referred,  were  polUiccU  as  well  as 
religums — national  as  well  as  ecclesiastical;  while  the 
latter  were  as  certainly  originated  and  carried  forward  by 
the  religious  principle,  and,  in  eood  part  by  the  religious 
men,  of  the  age  of  American  Indepenoence. 
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The  covenants  of  Scotland  were  '^  subscribed  by  personi 
of  all  ranks  and  qualities,  by  ordmance  of  council" — "sub- 
scribed" (for  their  title  is  thus  doubly  explicit)  by  the 
nobles,  barons,  gentlemen,  burgesses,  ministers  and  oom- 
moners."  This  is  the  title  of  the  National  Covenant  of 
IG38.  The  ''  General  Band"  of  1688  was  ""  subscribed  by 
his  Majesty  and  divers  of  the  estates,  and  afterwards  by 
persons  of  all  ranks  and  degrees  by  an  act  of  counciL" 
The  General  Confession  of  1680,  bears  exactly  the  same 
title  and  declaration.  The  solemn  league  and  covenant  of 
1643,  and  subsequent  dates,  begins  thus :  "  We  noblemeo, 
barons,  knights,  gentlemen,  citizens,  burgesses,  ministers  of 
the  Gospel,  commoners  of  all  sorts  in  the  kinedom  of  Scot- 
land, England,  and  Ireland" — and  has  explicit  reference 
to  "  the  true  liberty,  safety  and  peace  of  the  kingdom,  when 
every  one's  private  condition  is  included."  Once  mon^ 
''  The  solemn  acknowledgment  of  public  sins  and  breachei 
of  the  covenant,  and  a  solemn  engagement  to  all  the  duties 
contained  therein,  namely,  those  which  in  a  more  special 
way  relate  to  the  dangers  of  these  times,"  a  paper  of  con- 
siderable length,  and  eminent  ability,  adopted  in  Scotland 
hi  1C48,  commences  in  the  very  same  style,  and  in  the 
name  of  tlic  very  same  parties,  *'.  within  this  kingdonoi,"  and 
was  "  unanimously  and  heartily  approved  by  tlie  Commit- 
tee of  Estates  in  Edin,})urgh,  Oct.  14, 1648."  Now,  in  this 
paper,  large  reference  is  made  to  the  fact  that  "neitlierhave 
the  privileges  of  the  parliaments  and  liberties  of  the  subject 
been  duly  tendered.  But,  some  amongst  ourselves  have 
laboured  to  put  into  the  hands  of  our  king,  an  arbitrary 
and  imlimited  power  destructive  to  both.  And  many  of 
us  have  been  accessory  of  late  to  those  means  and  ways, 
whereby  the  freedom  and  privileges  of  parUaments  have 
been  encroached  upon,  and  the  subjects  oppressed  in  their 
consciences,  persons  and  estates :  Neither  hath  it  been  oar 
care  to  avoid  these  things  which  might  harden  the  king  in 
his  evil  ways.  But,  upon  the  contrary,  he  hath  not  only 
been  permitted,  but  many  of  us  have  been  instrumental  to 
make  liim  exercise  his  power  in  many  things  tending  to  the 
prejudice  of  religion  and  of  the  covenant,  and  of  the  peace 
and  safety  of  tliese  kingdoms ;  which  is  so  far  from  pie- 
serving  his  Majesties'  person  and  authority,  that  it  cannot 
but  provoke  (he  Lord  against  him,  unto  the  hazard  of  both. 
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Nay,  under  a  pretence  of  relieving  and  doing  for  the  king, 
whilst  he  refuses  to  do  what  was  necessary  for  the  house  of 
God,  some  have  ranversed  and  violated  most  of  all  the  Arti- 
cles of  the  Covenant" 

The  civil  and  political  bearing  of  these  covenants,  there- 
fcre,  and  their  notoriety,  as  national  and  most  'important 
acts,  is  plain  and  evident,  while  the  influence  whicn  they 
must  natijually  have  had  upon  public  men  in  this  country 
is  equally  obvious. 

It  was  against  the  double  despotism  of  the  king  and 
royalist  party,  these  acts  were  framed — a  tyranny,  the  ef- 
fect oi  which  was  <^  the  utter  annihilation  of  all  liberty, 
eivil  and  religious."  The  civil  bearing  of  these  covenants, 
and  the  fact  that  they  became  the  law  of  the  land,  so  far 
and  so  long  as  their  political  adherents  were  in  power,  is 
die  true  source  of  that  plausible  but  most  imrighteous  charge 
of  intolerance,  so  often  made  against  Presbyterians.  Speak- 
ing of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  and  of  the  Committee  of 
Estates  in  Scotland,  in  1644,  Mr.  Hetherin^ton  remarks : 
^But  this,  it  will  be  observed,  was  the  act  of  the  civil,  not 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities  in  Scotland ;  and  it  proceeded 
mainly  upon  the  principle,  that  the  bond  thus  enforced  was 
not  only  a  religious  covenant,  but  also  a  civil  league.  It 
was  unfortunate  that  civil  and  religious  matters  should 
have  been  so  blended,  because  whatever  civil  measures 
were  adopted  or  civil  penalties  were  inflicted,  were  sure  to 
be  un&irly  charged  against  the  religious  element,  instead 
of  the  civil,  to  which  it  owed  its  origin.  But  even  this  un- 
piopitious  circumstance  was  forced  upon  the  Covenanters ; 
partly  by  the  fact  that  the  proceedings  of  the  king  were 
equally  hostile  to  civil  and  to  religious  liberty,  and  partly 
by  theur  unavoidable  union  with  the  English  parliament,  in 
which  the  struggle  was  even  more  directly  for  civil  than  for 
religious  Uberty." 

Of  the  solemn  League  and  Covenant,  which  was  a  summa- 

apfthe  preceding  and  a  model  for  the  subsequent  covenants, 
r.  Hetherington  justly  says :  '^  It*  is  diflicult  to  conceive 
how  any  calm,  unprejudiced,  thoughtful  andgpeligious  man 
can  peruse  the  preceding  very  solemn  document,  without 
feeling  upon  his  mind  an  over-awing  sense  of  its  sublimity 
and  sacredness.  The  most  important  of  man's  interests, 
for  time  and  for  eternity,  are  included  within  its  ample 
aoope,  and  made  the  subjects  of  a  solemn  league  with  each 
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other,  and  a  sacred  conenant  with  God.  Religion,  liberty, 
and  peace,  are  the  great  elements  of  human  welfore,  to  ttie 
preservation  of  which  it  bound  the  empire ;  and  as  those  bjr 
whom  it  was  framed,  knew  well  that  there  can  be  no  safety 
for  these  in  a  land  where  the  mind  'of  the  community  is 
dark  with  ignorance,  warped  by  superstition,  misled  fay 
error,  and  degraded  by  tyranny,  civil  and  ecclesiastical, 
they  pledged  themselves  to  seek  the  extirpation  of  these 
pernicious  evils.  Yet,  it  was  the  evils  themselves,  and  not 
the  persons  of  those  in  whom  those  evils  prevailed,  that 
they  sought  to  extirpate.  Nor  was  there  any  inconsistency 
in  declaring  that  they  sought  to  promote  the  honour  and 
happiness  of  the  king,  while  thus  uniting  in  a  covenant 
against  the  double  tyranny  which  he  sought  to  ezercisa. 
For  no  intelligent  person  will  deny  that  it  is  immeasurahty 
more  h(Miorable  for  a  monarch  to  be  the  king  of  fiteemei^ 
than  a  tyrant  over  slaves ;  and  that  whatsoever  promotei 
the  true  mental,  moral,  and  religious  greatness  of  a  king- 
dom, promotes  also  its  civil  welteire,  and  elevates  the  tnie 
dignity  of  its  sovereign.  This,  the  mind  of  Charles  was 
not  comprehensive  enough  to  learn,  nor  wise  enough  to 
know,  especially  as  he  was  misled  by  the  prelatic  faction, 
who,  while  seeking  their  own  aggrandizement,  led  him  to 
believe  they  were  zealous  only  for  his  glory, — a  glory,  the 
very  Essence  of  which  was  the  utter  annihilation  of  all  lib- 
erty, civil  and  religious.  And  as  this  desperate  and  fatal 
prelatic  policy  was  well  known  to  the  patriotic  framers  of 
the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  they  attached  no  direct 
blame  to  the  king  himself,  but  sought  to  rescue  him  fiom 
the  evil  influence  of  those  by  whose  pernicious  counsels  he 
was  misled." 

This  solemn  league  and  covenant,  be  it  remembered,  was 
first  sngfi^ested*  "  when  the  English  Parliament  had  fallen 
into  great  distress  by  the  progress  of  the  royal  arms:  and 
they  gladly  sent  to  Edinburgh  commissioners,  with  ample 
powers  to  treat  of  a  nearer  union  and  confederacy  with  the 
Scottish  nation.  The  persons  employed,  were  the  Elarl  of 
Rutland,  SirCVilliam  Armyne,  Sir  Henry  Yane  the  young- 
er, Thomas  Hatcher,  and  Henry  Darby,  attended  by  Mar- 
shal and  Nye,  two  clergymen  of  signal  authority.  In  this 
negotiation,  the  man  chiefly  trusted  was  Yane,  who,  in 

•  Home's  History,  vol.  6^  p.  403.    En^ .  ed. 
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•loquenoe,  adiNss,  capacity,  as  well  as  in  art  and  dissimu- 
lation, was  not  surpassed  by  any  one,  even  during  that  age, 
•o  famous  for  active  talents.  By  his  persuasion,  was  franoed 
at  Edinburgh,  that  solemn  league  and  covenant,  which  ef- 
Siaxd  all  former  protestations  and  vows  taken  in%oth  king- 
doma :  and  Jong  maintained  its  credit  and  authority."  So 
•peaks  Hume. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  objec- 
tions to  our  theory  which  have  been  raised  by  parties  of 
opposite  religious  views,  is  foiinded  upon  ignorance  or  for- 
gatfulness  of  the  real  nature  and  origin  of  the  national  and 
leligious  covenants. 

It  was  the  spirit  and  principles  of  these  covenants,  which 
were  embodied  and  carri^  out  in  their  application  to  civil 
and  constitutional  liberty,  by  the  Harringtons,  the  Syd- 
neyi^  the  Miltons,  and  the  Lockes^  from  whose  immortal 
writings  we  have  confessedly  dravn  itil  that  is  excellent 
ID  our  Constitution,  and  all  that  is  worthy  in  our  practice.* 
And  as  we  have  shewn  the  indebtedness  of  the  National 
Declaration  of  Independence  to  the  Mecklenburgh  Declara- 
tion, and  also  to  the  Scottish  Covenants,  we  will  now  prove 
that  its  principles  and  language  may  be  found  in  the  wri- 
tings of  Milton  and  Locke,  the  former  an  actual  co-worker 
in  the  great  revolution  to  which  these  covenants  led,  and 
the  latter  an  inheritor  of  the  principles  and  spirit  to  which 
they  gave  permanency  and  strength. 

Tabular  View  of  Mr.  Jefferson^s  Declaration^  in  comparison  with  tKe  Ian' 

guage  of  Locke  and  Milton. 


MR.  JErFERS0N*8  ORCT.ARaTION. 

^ladaMe,  indeed,  will  dictate,  tbat  gov. 

eot  ■tiouid  not  be  cban«ed  for  liglit  and 

Dt  cauaee,  and  accordingly,  afi  eipe- 

baa  abown  tbat  manl^lDd  are  more 

to  Mifler,  wbile  evils  arc  fufTerable, 

to  figbt  tbenuelvcfl  by  abolltbing  the 

to  wbicb  tbey  are  acciictumed." 


**  Bot  when  a  lung  train  ofabuBeii  and  iiflur- 
pMlnne,  pamlng  the  Mine  oourw,  evincea 
a  diaeign  to  reduce  ilieuivnder  abralate  dee. 
poiinn.  It  la  tbdr  rigbt.  It  ia  tbelr  duty  to 
titfow  oir  aucb  fovemnient,  and  to  provide 
gnhrda  for  their  future  safety.** 


LANGUAGE   OF  LOCKE  AND  MILTON. 

•>  It  is  true,  men  may  stir  whenever  ibey 
please,  but  it  will  be  tmly  lo  thdir  own  just 
ruin  and  perdition,  for  until  the  evil  be 
grown  general,  and  the  evil  designs  of  the 
rulers  bccf>m(i  visible,  the  people,  who  are 
more  dtqiosed  to  suffer  than  to  right  them. 
selves  by  rtrfiistunce,  are  not  apt  to  stir."— 
Locke  of  Government,  vol.  5,  p.  474-5. 
Loud.,  liWl. 

But,  If  a  long  train  of  abuses,  prr^arica- 
tlons  and  artiflces,  all  tending  the  same 
wav,  nittkc  the  design  vidible  to  the  people, 
and  they  cannot  but  feel  what  they  lie  un- 
der and  see  whither  they  are  g(»i»g,  it  is  not 
to  1>e  wondered  at  that  they  should  then  rouse 
thenwelvea,  and  endeavour  to  put  the  rule 
into  such  hands,  which  may  secure  to  them 
the  ends  for  which  government  was  flrst 
erected.**— Loclie  of  Uovemnent,  vol.  5,  p. 
473.    Lond.  1001. 


*  See  Cheatham's  Life  of  Paine,  p.  50. 
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*•  We  hold  ih«M  tnitlm  to  be  Ml^rtdent, 
that  nil  men  arc  created  equal ;  tMI  they 
are  endowed  bv  their  Creator  with  eeitaln 
unalienable  rlglita;  that  amoiur  thcw  are 
life,  liberty  and  the  purault  ofhapphieei: 
thai  to  aecure  tlune  rlfhls  luvernBHints  are 
instituted  amo^  men,  deriving  their  Jait 
powan  from  lift  conaeni  of  the  governed ; 
and  that  whenever  any  form  of  eovemment 
beonmet  deatnietlvf  of  then  enda,  ll  ia  the 
right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  to  abolUh  It, 
and  to  Inititute  a  new  govcmrarnt,  laying 
lla  foandalloni  on  siirh  priitclplai,  and  or- 
ganiiiiig  ita  powers  In  such  form  as  to  them 
ahall  Been  moit  likely  to  efltet  their  mfety 
and  banpineai.*' 

Speaking  of  *•  reanon  and  fh^; 
Ur.  Jeflenon  aajra:  "  Give  a  luni« 
tbey  will  support  the  true  religion, 
ing  every  flilse  one  to  their  iribunaj, 
lost  of  tlieir  investigation :  they  are  the  iiatu< 
ml  enemlca  of  error,  and  of  error  only." — 
Motaa  UD  Virginia,  p.  £)G,  New  York,  1801. 


>'  Meo  being,  oa  ba^lteo  satdaky  nataiball 
fVee,  equal,  and  independent,  no  noe  can  be 
put  oui  of  Ilia  ttstaiw.  aiid  aulyoGlcd  to  lbs  pa* 
liilcal  power  of  another  without  hla 
ll  ia  true,  that  whatever  engafPB 
promlaes  one  baa  mado  for  hlUMelf,  ha  li  aa. 
der  the  oblieatiim  of  them,  but  cannni  by  nj 
compact  w  haiever,  bind  hta  clilMaa  or  w 
posterity ;  for  his  aoii,  when  a  inaa,  bdM 
ahogeiber  aa  Ave  aa  hla  fcthar,  ■•  act  of  bb 
fattier  can  no  more  give  away  the  llbernr  af 
his  son  than  it  can  of  any  body  i^*-^  ** 


5  inqiilry,"% 
«  to  tiiem,  1 
I.  by  bring, 
inal,  to  tlie  I 


And  though  all  the  winds  nf  doctrine  wtie 
let  loose  lo  play  upoii  the  e•rtl^  m  waA  bt 
in  the  field,  we  do  Injuriously  to  misduobi 
her  strength,  iietberand  falaetwod  gapji^ 
— w|h>  ever  knew  truth  put  tn  the  worn  hi 
a  flnp  and  open  encounter  1 — ^MlKua's  i 
for  the  liberty  of  unlicunaed  prtiittaig, 
vol.  1,  p.  390.    Lund.  1806. 


It  is  thus  made  manifest  that  the  ecclesiastical  covenants 
referred  to,  were  of  iudx  a  public  and  national  character,  as 
to  influence  national  opinion  and  lead  to  open  avowal  of 
sentiments  similar  to  those  embodied  in  our  American  Dec- 
larations. 

But  from  what  has  been  advanced,  it  may  now  be  thought 
that  these  ecclesiastical  documents,  whatever  may  be  their 
importance,  are  to  be  attributed  to  political,  rather  than  to 
religious  sources.  We  are  led,  therefore,  to  remark,  that 
while  these  covenants  were  adopted  by  the  political  authori- 
ties in  both  the  kingdoms  of  Kngland  and  Scotland,  they 
were  originated,  framed,  drawn  up,  and  presented  by  the 
ministers  and  ruling  elders  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
The  earlier  covenants  were  framed  by  Knox  and  his  asso- 
ciates. The  National  Covenant  was  the  production  of  Al- 
exander Henderson,  —  the  Jolin  Knox  oi  what  is  known 
as  tlie  second  reformation  in  Scotland.  It  was*  "on  the 
23d  and  24th  of  Febniary,  the  Presbyterians,  now  wonder- 
fully increased  in  numbers,  mot  in  Edinburgh,  in  defiance 
of  the  proclamation.  Here  they  seriously  considered  the 
alarming  situation  in  which  they  were  now  placed  by  their 
opponents.  It  was  recommended,  with  great  affection,  by 
Henderson,  tliat  all  ihcir  hearts  should  be  strongly  united 
one  to  another,  in  a  bond  of  union  and  communion.  He 
said,  that  as  they  were  now  declared  outlaws  and  rebels  by 


*  See  Dr.  A i ton's  Life  of  Heoderson,  p.  264. 
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dieir  sovereign,  they  should  join  jn  covenant  with  their 
God,  and  avow  their  obedience  to  him  as  their  protector } 
for  he  alone  would  save  them  from  the  present  and  all  such 
evils.  As  they  were  not  assembled  mutinously  by  one,  or 
a  few,  but  by  God  and  a  good  cause,  he  reconunended  that 
all,  in  a  conjunct  motion,  nobility,  gentry,  burgesses,  minis* 
try,  and  people  should  now  renew  the  covenant  which  was 
subscribed  by  their  forefathers,  in  the  year  1550,  with  such 
additions  as  the  corruptions  of  the  times  required,  and  such 
Acts  of  Parliament  as  were  ia  favor  of  true  religion.  The 
idea  was  not  only  at  once  adopted  by  the  meeting,  but 
sounded  like  an  alarm-bell  throughout  the  kingdom.  Ta 
that  effect,  Henderson  ani  Johi^on  were  appointed  to  frame 
a  Confession  of  Faith,  aim  Rothes,  London,  and  Balmerino, 
were  requested  to  revise  it.  By  way  of  preparing  the  minds 
of  the  people  for  it,  Sunday  was  appointed  as  a  fi9ist,  and 
Dickson,  Rollock,  Adamson,  and  l^pmsay,  were  desired  to 
preach,  and  to  accommodate  their  sermons  to  the  circum- 
stances. It  was  also  suggested  by  Rothes,  that  a  volunta- 
ry contribution  should  be  raised,  for  putting  the  zeal  of  eve* 
ry  one  to  the  test,  and  defraying  the  conmion  charges  which 
the  business  might  require.  Next  day,  (Sunday,)  the  min- 
isters in  the  stem,  yet  affectionate  eloquence  of  the  times, 
called  on  the  people  to  descend  into  themselves,  and  tho- 
loughly  to  search  their  own  hearts,  and  their  consciences 
would  tell  them,  that  they  had  broken  their  covenant  with 
the  Lord,  and  brought  his  wrath  on  the  land.  They  were 
mged,  at  great  length,  seriously  to  repent,  as  the  only  means 
for  obtaining  the  special  favour  ol  the  Most  High ;  and 
many  precedents  for  renewing  their  covenants  were  pointed 
out  uom  Old  Testament  history.  The  minds  of  the  popu- 
lace had  been  long  and  warmly  excited,  and  it  may  well 
be  conceived,  that  the  hearts  of  all  of  them  reechoed  the 
sentiments  of  the  preachers.  On  Monday,  (26th.)  the  three 
noblemen  met  in  the  morning,  to  receive  trom  Henderson 
and  Johnson  the  draught  of  the  covenant ;  but  they  were 
told  that,  notwithstanding  the  utmost  diligence,  it  could  not 
be  ready  before  Tuesday. 

Wednesday,  the  28th  day  of  February,  1638,  was  a 

proud  day  for  Henderson,  and  one  of  the  most  memorable 

mentioned  in  the  history  of  that  period.    By  this  time  the 

Presbyterians  had  crowded  to  Edinbnigh,  to  the  number  of 
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sixty  thousand ;  and  tOigive  all  solemnity  to  the  occasioQ^ 
a  &st  had  been  appointed  to  be  held  in  the  Church  of  the 
Greyfriars.  All  were  astir  by  tlie  morning's  dawn ;  the 
Commissioners  of  Barons  were  early  met,  and  about  half- 
past  eight,  Rothes  and  London  joined  them.  Long  belEbie 
the  appointed  hour,  the  venerable  Church  of  the  Greyfriars^ 
and  the  large  open  space  arowid  it,  were  filled  with  Presby- 
terians from  all  parts  of  Scotland.  At  two  o'clock,  Rothe% 
London,  Henderson,  Dickson,  and  Johnston,  arrived,  with 
a  copy  of  the  Covenant,  ready  for  signature.  Henderson 
constituted  the  meeting  by  prayer,  "  Yerrie  powerfiillie  and 
pertinentlie^  to  the  purpose  in  hand.  London,  then,  in  an 
unpressive  speech,  stated  t||e  occasion  of  their  meeting. 
After  mentioning  that  the  courtiers  had  done  every  thing 
in  their  power  to  effect  a  division  among  the  PresbyterianSi 
and  when  thus  weakened,  to  introduce  innovation,  and  that 
they  should  therefore  use  every  lawful  mean  for  keeping 
themselves  together  in  a  common  cause,  he  said  that  in  a 
former  period,  when  Papal  darkness  was  enlightened  only 
firom  the  flaming  faggot  from  the  martyr's  stake,  the  first 
reformers  swore  in  covenant  to  maintain  the  most  blessed 
word  of  God,  even  unto  the  death.  In  a  later  period,  when 
apprehensions  were  entertained  of  the  restoration  of  Popery, 
King  James,  the  nobles,  and  people  throughout  every  parish 
subscribed  another  covenant,  as  a  test  of  their  religious 
principles.  The  covenant  now  about  to  be  read,  had  a 
similar  object  in  view,  and  had  been  agreed  to  by  the  com- 
missioners. In  conclusion,  he,  in  their  name,  solemnly  took 
the  Searcher  of  Hearts  to  witness,  that  they  intended  nei- 
ther dishonor  to  God,  nor  disloyalty  to  the  King.  The 
covenant  ^as  next  read  by  Johnston,  "out  of  a  fair  parch- 
ment, about  an  elne  squair.''  When  the  reading  was  fin- 
ished there  was  a  pause  and  silence  stiU  as  death.  Pre- 
liminaries occupied  till  about  four  o'clock,  when  the  ven- 
erable Earl  of  Sutherland  stepped  forward,  and  put  the 
first  name  to  the  memorable  document  Sir  Andrew  Mur- 
ray, minister  of  Ebdy  in  Fife,  was  the  second  who  sub- 
scribed. After  it  had  gone  the  rounds  of  the  whole  church, 
it  was  taken  out  to  be  signed  by  the  crowd  in  the  church- 
yard. Here  it  was  spread  before  them,  li^e  another  roll  of 
the  prophets,  upon  a  flat  ^rave-stone,  to  be  read  and  sub- 
cribed  by  as  many  as  could  get  near  it.    Many,  in  addi- 
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lion  to  their  names,  wrote  "  1W  death  f*  and  some  even 
opened  a  vein  and  subscribed  with  their  blood.  The  im- 
mense sheet,  in  a  short  time,  became  so  much  crowded 
with  names  on  both  sides,  throughout  its  whole  space,  that 
diere  was  not  space  left  for  a  single  additional  signature. 
Even  the  margin  was  scrawled  over;  and  as  the  document 
filled  up,  the  subscribers  Seem  to  have  been  limited  to  the 
initial  letters  of  their  names.  Zeal  in  the  cause  of  Christ 
and  courage  for  the  liberties  of  Scotland,  warmed  every 
breast"    Such  was  the  covenant  of  1638. 

'^The  solemn  league  and  covenant" — afterwards  adopt- 
ed by  the  Westminster  Assembly  and  by  the  English  Par- 
liament and  naticm, — was  also  the  production  of  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Henderson.  When  the  commissioners  from  Eng- 
land, in  1643,  arrived  in  Edinburgh,  the  General  Assembly, 
of  which  Henderson  was  Moderator,  was  then  in  session, 
by  whom  they  were  received.  "The  English  ministers 
first  held  a  private  conference  with  Henderson,  who  stated 
to  the  Assembly,  that  they  required  to  know  the  most  con- 
venient way  of  dealing' with  the  court  Henderson,  Ruth- 
esford,  Dickson,  Baillie,  Douglas,  and  Gillespie,  as  ministers, 
with  Maitland,  Angus,  and  Warriston,  as  elders,  waited  up- 
on them  to  compliment  them,  and  offer  them  free  access  as 
roectators.  A  loft  of  the  High  Church,  next  the  Assembly 
House,  was  appointed  as  a  place  of  conference  between 
them,  and  the  Committee  of  the  Assembly.  The  Conven- 
tioii  of  Estates  sent  a  similar  Committee,  consisting  of  Bal- 
merino,  Argyle,  and  others." 

After  long  and  earnest  debates  upon  tKeir  line  of  conduct, 
iiwas  agreed  that,  <<as  this  cause  of  liberty  and  religion 
was  dear  to  them,  it  was  best  to  enter  into  a  confederacy 
with  Parliament.  In  the  conferences  with  the  Committees, 
Ae  English  ai^ed  for  a  dvil  league,  and  the  Scots  for  a 
religious  covenant  The  English  tried,  in  a  covert  way, 
to  keep  an  open  door  for  Independency,  while  the  Scots 
were  equally  eager  to  keep  it  shut  After  a  time  of  much 
painftil  discussion,  Henderson  was  appointed  to  fiame  a 
oiaught  of  the  well  known  solemn  league  and  covenant  of 
the  mree  kingdoms. 

From  the  private  conferences,  Henderson  carried  this  im- 
portant document  to  the  Assembly,  on  the  17th  of  August, 
1643.    Henderson  recommended  it  to  their  fiivomble  recap- 
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tion,  by  a  loug  and  spleiidid  oration.  It  was  publicly  read| 
and  received  with  the  greatest  applause,  says  Bailie,  ^I 
ever  saw,  and  with  hearty  afiection,  expressed  in  tears  of 
pity  and  joy,  by  many  grave,  wise,  and  old  men."  It  was 
then  read  the  second  time,  and  many  of  the  most  eminent 
ministers  and  lay  elders  were  desireid  to  deliver  their  opin- 
ions about  it,  who  did  ail  magnify  it  highly,  and  although 
the  King's  Conunissioner  prised  a  delay  till,  at  least,  it 
was  communicated  to  the  King,  yet  the  approving  of  it  was 
put  to  the  vote  and  carried  unanimously ;  and  it  was  osAoh 
ed  that  Maitland,  (afterwards  Duke  of  Lauderdale,)  Hen- 
derson, and  Gillespie  should  carry  it  up  to  WestminstA 
From  the  Assembly  it  was  instantly  sent  to  the  ConvenliiQQ 
of  Estates,  and  in  the  aftemocm  of  the  same  da]p>it  wu 
passed  with  the  most  cordial  unanimity. 

The  religious  origin  of  these  national  covenants  of  Soot- 
land  and  England,  is  thus  incontrovertible,  and  while,  theia- 
fore,  their  political  importance  renders  them  the  very  pmi- 
able  models  and  sources  of  the  American  DeclaratioDi^ 
their  ecclesiastical  origin  claims  for  the  religious  spirit,  prin- 
ciples, and  conduct  of  the  Puritans  and  Presbyterians^  the 
glory,  under  God,  of  their  undoubted  inspiraticm. 

In  reaffirming  this  claim,  we  would  again  repeat  what 
we  have  already  said,  that  in  tracing  to  these  covenants  the 
original  models  of  tlie  Declarations  of  American  Indepen- 
dence, we  have  no  intention  to  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that 
in  our  opinion,  these  covenants  led  to  the  purpose  and  plan 
of  American  Independence,  or  that  no  such  political  'de- 
clarations would  have  been  framed,  had  not  these  ecclesi- 
astical covenants  existed.  On  the  contrary,  the  same  spirit 
prevailing  in  this  country  which  led  to  the  original  firaming 
of  those  covenants,  would  have  led  to  the  framing  of  these 
declarations,  in  a  style  and  manner  of  correspondent  strength 
and  unction. 

But  the  question  before  us  is  a  question  oi  fact — not  as 
to  what  might  have  been,  but  what  actually  has  occurred. 
Here;  are  two  separate  Declarations,  which  are  unquestion- 
ably indebted  for  many  phrases  and  much  of  manner — the 
national  to  the  Mecklenburg — or  else  both  are  indebted  te 
same  common  papers  of  similar  character.  Which  of  these 
^conclusions  is  the  true  one?  This  is  the  questicxi,  and  the 
only  suestion-^and  it  is  a  queatiiBa  akogetbeg  distinct  6w» 
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the  literarfT  merit  of  these  papers,  or  the  primev€d  source  of 
that  spirit  of  freedom  which  they  breadie. 

Tom  Paine  says  he  discovered  the  principles  from  which 
they  sprung.  Others  say  that  these  principles  were  the  na- 
tive growth  of  instinctive  liberty.  We  can  regard  them  as 
the  oflbpring  neither  of  infidelity  nor  of  chance ;  and  hav- 
ing found  a  religious  source  from  which  they  may,  and 
piobably  did,  originate,  we  rejoice  in  giving  that  glory  to 
the  Bible  and  to  the  God  of  the  Bible,  which  the  enemies 
of  both  have  claimed  for  themselves. 

We  have  now  done  with  the  Declarations  of  American 
lBde;)endence,  and  turn  our  attention  to  the  American  C<hi- 
■litution,  and  to  that  struggle  of  opinion  and  that  herdsm 
9f  feeling  which  nerved  the  most  loyal  and  devoted  citi- 
lens  that  ever  owed  allegiance,*  to  take  up  arms  in  defence 
of  their  ''  immemorial  rights,"  and  seal  their  triumphant 
conquest  with  the  blood  of  husbands,  fathers,  and  fnends. 

Sjpeaking  of  our  national  indep^Mlence,  Loid  Brougham, 
in  his  treatise  on  Political  ftiilosophVjt  says,  "After  a  se- 
lies  of  extraordinary  successes,  considering  their  inadequate 
'  lesources  for  military  operations,  and  an  uninterrupted  dis- 
|day  of  political  wisdom  as  well  as  firmness  and  moderar 
lion,  they  finally  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  mother  country, 
g;k>rioasly  estaUishing  their  own  entire  independence,  and 
winning  for  themselves  a  new  Constitution,  upon  the  fede- 
ml  ^an,  and  of  the  republican  form. 

^This  is  perhaps  the  most  important  event  in  the  history 
of  our  species.  Its  effects  were  not  confined  to  America. 
It  animated  freemen  all  over  the  world^o  resist  oppression. 
It  gave  an  example  of  a  great  people  not  only  emancipa- 
ting themselves,  but  governing  themselves  without  either  a 
■KMiarch  to.  control,  or  an  aristocracy  to  restrain,  and  it  de- 
monstrated, for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
contrary  to  all  the  predictions  of  statesmen,  and  the  theo- 
nes  of  speculative  inquirers,  that  a  great  nation  when  duly 
piepared  for  the  task,  is  capable  of  self-govemfaient — in 
ether  words,  that  a  purely  republican  form  of  government 
can  be  founded  and  maintained  in  a  country  of  vast  ex- 
tent, and  peopled  by  millions  of  inhabitants.  The  princi- 
-jial  variations  firom  the  British  Constitution,  were  the  sub- 

•.See  Cheatham's  Life  oi  Paine,     t  London,  ISM-^  399. 
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stitution  of  an  elective  chief  magistrate,  penonaUy  lespoB- 
sible,  for  one  hereditary^  and  only  responsible  through  his 
ministers  and  agents ;  the  upper  house  being  elective  lihs 
the  lower ;  and  the  nation  consisting  of  a  confederation  of 
republican  states,  each  independent,  in  many  essential  pn* 
ticulars,  but  all  combined,  as  regards  foreign  relations,  un- 
der one  head,  and  all  governed  by  a  central  L^slature,  of 
powers  limited  by  law  as  to  its  iurisdiction  over  each  indi- 
vidual member  of  the  Union,  though  quite  absolute  as  is 
the  general  concerns  of  the  wole  confederacy,  and  the  ftd»> 
ral  relations  of  its  component  parts.  The  fundamentd 
principle  of  the  Constitution  is,  the  vesting  of  the  sunmiii 
authority,  executive  and  legislative,  in  the  people,  to  be  OK- 
ercised  in  every  case  by  their  chosen  representatives — ia 
no  case,  except  in  their  elections,  by  themselves.  And  this 
at  once  distinguishes  the  great  modem  republic  fiom  all 
the  democracie  of  ancient  times.  The  representative  prin- 
ciple is  fully  and  imivcrsally  introduced  into  it,  and  the  peo- 
ple depart  completely  with  all-  their  power  to  their  chosen  de- 
puties. It  is  another,  and  an  essential  principle,  if  indeed 
it  be  not  involved  in  ttic  former,  that  the  choice  of  represent!* ' 
tives  and  a  chief  magistrate  is  the  only  elective  function  ex- 
ercised by  the  people — all  civil  and  military  officers,  and 
especially  all  judicial  functionaries  being  appointed  by  tho 
executive  government." 

Confederation  and  representation  are  therefore  tho 
two  essential  principles  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  Ameii- 
can  Constitution.  Now  to  detail  all  the  points  on  which 
the  ecclesiastical  cmistitution  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
devclopes  these  principles  as  its  grand,  prominent,  and  moot 
ostensible  features,  would  require  a  volume,  and  has  been 
spread  out  in  the  work  on  "Ecclesiastical  Republicanism,* 

Siiaccd  at  the  head  of  this  article.  It  would  seem  as  if|  in 
efining  the  two  cardinal  features  of  the  American  Consti- 
tution Lord  Brougham  were  transferring  those  of  the  Pres- 
byterian system,  both  doctrinally  and  ecclesiastically. 

"  Wherein,"  says  Mr.  J unkin,  "does /t6^^y  consist?  I 
answer  in  the  right  use  of  the  principles  of  covenant  r^prv- 
sentation  and  imputation  resting  upon  the  principle  of 
faith  as  the  only  legitimate  basis  of  the  whole.  That  is — 
where  a  people,  under  a  social  covenant,  do,  in  an  enlight- 
ened manner  and  in  the  fear  of  God,  make  and  exxwals 
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laws  and  transact  their  own  business  by  representatives  of 
tkeir  own  choice,  they  are  a  free  people.  Where  they  are 
deprived  of  the  privilege  of  choosing  their  representatives — 
i.  e.  where  they  are  not  represented  by  those  in  whom  they, 
or  a  majority  of  them,  have  faith,  they  are  not  a  free  peo- 
ple. Here  then  we  have  tne  elements  of  all  social  gov- 
ernment: and  the  principles  of  all  practicable  democracy, 
i.  e.  representcUive  republicanism.  And  where  did  we  get 
them?  From  the  (Jalvinistic  creed,-B8  clearly  deduced 
from  the  Book  of  God.  There  and  there  only — there  prim- 
iiively  are  they  found.  There  is  the  doctrine  of  covenants 
—there  the  doctrine  of  representation  or  vicarious  agency 
— there  the  doctrine  of  imputation,  and  there  the  vital  spirit 
of  them  all,  the  doctrine  of /at/A.  •  •  #  # 
A  corollary  from  the  statement  made  is,  that  Presbyterian 
government  is  the  natural  and  necessary  result  of  Calvin- 
utic  drctrines.  The  principles  of  Presbytery  are  found  in 
the  very  bosom  of  this  cre^.  Presbytery  is  but  the  natu- 
ral development,  in  the  external  form  of  the  church,  of  the 
doctrines  of  grace  which  warm  her  bosom.  And  for  a  Cal- 
vinistic  church  to  wear  any  other  form  of  government  would 
be  a  monstrous  development — so  monstrous  indeed,  that 
the  world  has  never  for  any  great  length  of  time  witnessed 
such  a  wonder.  No  other  form  of  government  can  natu- 
rally grow  out  of  Calvinism — and  although  repeated  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  preserve  a  union  between  this 
ikith  and  other  forms  of  government,  none  has  ever  suc- 
ceieded.*— pp.  22,  23. 

In  the  above  volume  on  Ecclesiastical  Republicanism, 
wfll  be  found  evidence  to  shew  that  in  its  history,  Presby- 
terianism  has  ever  been  found  working  out  the  spirit  and 
principles  of  constitutional,  representative,  and  republican 
government,  and  giving  impetus  to  the  onward  progress  of 

*  It  is  indeed  said  th^t  as  oar  ruling  elders  hold  iheir  office  permanently, 
and  onr  ministers  are  ex-officio  members  of  our  session  and  Preftbytery — 
the  analogy  fails.  But  in  our  view,  it  is  by  these  very  circumstances 
nndered  more  complete.  "The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  per- 
emptorily denies  to  the  people  in  mass,  absolutely  withholds  irom  them, 
Ok  election  of  their  President,  (Cheatham's  Life  of  Paine,  p.  142,)  and  of 
Judges  and  oi'  nuvusraus  other  officers.  It  is  not  a  democracy,  but  a  re- 
PUBuc.  The  people  wiseW  act  through  representatives,  and  not  indi- 
TIVUALLY.  Neither  is  sem-age  universal,  for  women  and  children,  and 
foreigners,  and  all  who  have  not  become  members  or  citizens  by  an  open 
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civil  and  religious  liberty.    Such  has  been  its  glory,  when 
glory  has  been  attached  to  such  principles,  and  such  its 
infamy,  its  reproach  and  its  standing  denunciations  by  all 
/  its  enemies.  • 

"History,"  as  Mr.  Junkin  remarks,  "with  the  augmenlad 
voice  of  eighteen  centuries,  proclaims  the  truth,  that  dw 
Calvinistic  faith,  united  to  the  Presbyterian  government, 
has  been  most  productive  of  glory  to  God  and  good  to  man. 
It  was  in  the  use  of  tliis  simple  and  unpretending,  IM 
mighty  and  majestic  moral  machinery,  that  the  illiteimM 
fishermen  of  Galilee,  assisted  by  the  learned  and  indeAli- 
gable  Paul,  accomplished,  in  the  face  of  the  bittemeas  of 
Jewish  persecution,  and  the  iron  sternness  of  Roman  cruelty 
and  power,  one  of  the  mightiest  revolutions  that  have  ew 
changed  the  aspect  of  our  world.  It  was  Presbyteiianiim 
that  preserved  religion  in  its  purity,  throughout  those  centu- 
ries of  trial  and  corruption,  wnicli  commenced  with  the  day 
when  the  cross  was  planted  on  the  throne  of  Constantine. 
And  when  llome,  that  '^  mother  of  harlots  and  abomina- 
tions," extended  her  leaden  sceptre  over  the  world,  and 
began  to  be  "  drunk  with  the  blood  of  the  saints,"  the  Pras- 
bytcrian  Church  furnished  a  large  proportion  of  her  victims. 
And  throughout  those  ages  of  darkness,  that  gloomed  at 
the  rise  of  Popery,  and  reached  their  midnight  after  the 
inundation  of  the  barbarians  of  the  north — where  and  who 
were  tlic  seed  that  God,  according  to  his  promise,  had  pre- 
served to  serve  him?  If  some  Christian  Elijah,  had  heard 
the  voice  of  Jehovah  proclaiming,  "yet  have  I  left  me 
seven  thousand  in  Israel,  all  the  knees  that  have  not  bowed 
unto  Baal,  and  every  mouth  that  hath  not  kissed  him" — 
where,  in  that  age  of  darkness  and  rebuke,  could  the  pro- 
phet have  found  the  faithful  remnant '/  At  the  foot  of  an 
European  and  not  an  Asiatic  Iloreb  were  tliey  found.    In 

prol'ession  of  tlii-ir  allegiance,  and  by  a  regular  form  of  naturalization, 
are  excluded.  In  all  this  iJiere  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  PreitbyteriaD- 
isin,  as  tlicre  is  also  in  the  sy!*iem  of  proj^russive  courts,  not  nierely  •■ 
advisory  bodies,  but  as  courts  of  review  and  contruul.  Our  i^overnmeu, 
too,  i«  a  confederated  uov£KNMKNT — or  umtku  body — and  not  a  merecoD- 
geries  of  local  and  independent  communities,  which  would  not  be  a  gor- 
ernment  or  commonwkaltii  at  all ;  and  in  like  manner  ther*^  are  jodepeD- 
dent  CHL'RCHEs — but  there  is  no  independent  church  or  government  in 
any  sense  analogous  to  our  national  government.  Presbyterian  ism  is  the 
true  ecclesiastical  analogy  to  our  civil  commonweilth. 
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the  fastnesses  of  the  Alps,  those  mighty  barriers  which  have 
baffled  many  a  tyrant's  rage,  the  people  of  God,  driven 
from  their  eastern  home,  and  hunted  lor  the  trutlrs  sake, 
from  land  to  land,  had  taken  refuge,  and  there,  despite  the 
rage  of  the  Romans  and  the  fury  of  the  Frank,  they  pre- 
served and  practiced  the  truth  in  its  primitive  beauty  and 
aimpUcity.  And  who  and  w/utt  were  these  dwellers  of 
the  Alpine  vallies?  Presbyterians  aUI !  The  £uth  we 
hold  was  their  &ith — the  government  under  which  we  re- 
joice was  their  government  And  faithfully  did  they  main- 
tain them.  Amid  the  flames  of  their  burning  villages — or 
unsheltered  amid  the  desolation  of  Alpine  winter — hunted 
firom  mountain  to  mountain  and  from  valley  to  valley — op- 
pressed— imprisoned — burnt  and  driven  from  their  homes, 
still,  with  unbending  firmness,  they  held  on  to  the  truth  of 
Gkxl ;  until  by  that  very  dispersion,  by  which  Rome  thought 
to  crush  them,  was  sowed  the  seeds  of  that  Reformation 
that  makes  Rome  totter  to  her  fall.  The  great  Reformer 
of  Geneva  learned  much  from  the  Waldenses  in  regard  to 
that  primitive  and  Apostolic  Christianity,  of  which  he  was 
so  learned  and  eloquent  an  advocate :  and  the  enemies  of 
the  pther  Reformers  oflen  charged  them  with  deriving  their 
opinicms  from  these  godly  and  faithful  victims  of  Rome. 
Indeed,  the  candid  searcher  of  history  will  be  constrained 
to  believe,  that  from  the  Apostolic  times,  a  church  main- 
taining the  Presbyterian  doctrine  and  order,  was  by  the 
Evidence  of  Goa  preserved,  until  she  gave  to  the  purest 
nch  of  the  great  Reformation,  the  doctrine  and  ecclesi- 
astical image,  which  she  had  preserved  unmarred,  through 
so  many  centuries  of  darkness  and  of  blood." 

In  this  argument,  we  repudiate  altogether  the  artifice  by 
which  the  glory  due  to  Presbyterianism  is  given  to  the  In- 
dependent denomination.  As  it  regards  the  origin  and 
E ogress  of  constitutional  principles  in  England,  there  can 
I  no  distinction  drawn  between  Presbyterians  and  Inde- 
pendents. They  were  but  the  two  wings  of  one  great 
anny.  Originally,  and  for  a  long  period,  their  conmfion 
name  was  "  The  Pmitans,"  and  their  common  principles 
•were — the  supremacy  of  the  Scriptures,  as  the  consti- 
tutional directory  of  the  church,  in  doctrine,  order,  worship 
and  laws ;  —  the  purely  ministerial  and  teaching  character 
and  authority  of  the  ministry ; — the  purity  of  the  ministry, 
Vol.  I. — No.  4.  7 
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the  purity  and  simplicity  of  ordinances,  and  the  sacredness 
of  the  Sabbath; — the  constitutional  character  of  govero- 
ment; — aud  the  rcsponsibiUty  of  kings  to  tlie  laws  and 
liberties  of  their  kingaoms. 

Adhering  to  these  common  principles,  the  Puritans  began 
to  differ  in  ecclesiastical  views,  and  finally  divided  into  the 
two  main  bodies  of  Presbyterians  and  InaependentS|  diflb- 
ing  originally  not  in  doctrine,  not  in  order,  not  in  worahqL 
but  in  the  single  point  of  the  necessity  of  regular  and 
standing  courts  or  authokitativi:  review  and  controL 

As  it  regards  the  principles  of  toleration  and  liberty  there 
have  been  noble  examples  and  numerous  exceptions  amcng 
both  these  parties.  Luther  -was  a  Presbyterian,  and  yet  a 
constant  advocate  of  toleration.  Zuinghus  was  the  same. 
So  was  Calvin  in  his  earlier  and  wiser  opinions.  And  in 
like  manner,  says  Archdeacon  Blackbume,  "  It  is  to  the  con- 
troversv  about  the  Geneva  discipline,  that  we  owe  the  A 
forts  01  the  excellent  Castallio,  to  disgrace  the  infernal  doc- 
trine of  punishing  heretics  capitally.'**  Howe,  too^  who 
was  the  favorite  chaplain  of  Cromwell,t  a  Presbyterian,  and 
Owen,  his  chief  divine,  have  lefl  on  record  the  evidences  of 
their  Presbyterian  preferences. 

It  is  true  that  independency  was,  under 'the  circum- 
stances of  the  times,  and  the  fact  that  these  were  a  ham- 
pered minority,  the  most  natural  outlet  for  those  free  and 
tolerant  principles,  which  were  even  then  restrained  in  their 
full  development,  by  the  spirit  of  antiquity  and  of  national 
establishments.  The  Independents  of  the  Westminster  As- 
sembly and  the  Commonwealth,  were  in  fact  the  real  pro- 
totypes and  representatives  in  almost  every  sentiment  of 
the  present  Presbyterians,  while  the  Presbyterians  of  that 
day  would  only  find  their  perfect  likeness  in  the  lingering 
relics  of  some  of  the  smaller  branches  of  Prcsbyterianism. 
Presbyterians  and  Independents  are,  therefore,  of  conunoD 
origin — the  former  being  Puritanism  in  its  development  of 
democracy ;  and  the  latter  in  its  form  of  constitutional  and 
representative  government,  as  in  Elngland  and  in  these 
United  States.  Both  denominations  have  worked  off  the 
slough  of  Romish  and  prelatic  intolerance; — both  discard 

*  Ecclesiastical  Republicanism,  p.  133. 
t  See  Roger's  Life  of  Howe,  p.  361, 365. 
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and  denonnce  the  principles  of  tyranny  and  bigotry ; — and 
both  rejoice  to  run  tc^ether  pari  passu  the  race  of  fineedom. 

In  every  question  of  a  political  bearing,  we  regard  the 
Puritans  as  the  parents  equally  of  the  Presbyterians  and 
Independents,  between  whom,  (as  they  were  found  among 
the  colonists  of  New  England  and  these  Southern  States]) 
Aeie  was  but  little  difference  and  no  separation* 

And  looking  at  the  subject  in  this  light,  will  any  man 
^piestion  the  influence  of  Puritanism,  and  of  the  Puritans  in 
gradually  fiishioning  those  elements  of  republican  govern- 
ment which  gave  origin  to  the  Gonunonwealth,  to  the  Revo- 
hiticm,  to  these  United  States,  and  to  the  still  rapidly  ex- 
tending measures  of  reform  in  England  ?    Surely  not 

Here  again  we  wish  to  be  understood.  We  are  not  now 
Inquiring  into  the  ultimate  and  original  source  of  English 
liberty.  That  many  forms  of  popular  privilege,  on  the  part 
of  landholders  and  men  of  note,  existed  in  Saxon  times, 
fl(nd  were,  under  a  regulated  form,  continued  under  the 
Nonnan  dominion,  we  believe ;  and  that  many  struggles 
were  from  time  to  time  made  to  regain  these  privileges, 
when  subsequently  destroyed,  we  also  believe.  But  the 
question  noy  before  us  is,  as  to  the  origin  and  source  of 
YOPULAR  power,  in  contrast  with  the  power  of  the  rich 
AND  NOBLE  of  the  people ; — of  popular  representation  and 
not  merely  of  constitutional  monarchy.  What  we  seek  to 
trace  up,  IS  the  theory  and  doctrine  of  a  commonwealth 
OR  REPUBLIC,  in  which  the  people  are  recognized  as  the 
nhiinate  source  of  power,  and  their  welfare  as  the  ultimate 
end  of  government ;  and  in  which  the^u^  populi  takes  the 
place  m  the  jus  regis  and  the  vox  populi  of  the  mere  arbi- 
tniy  didum  of  a  king. 

Now,  it  vnH  not  be  pretended  that  any  such  form  of  goy- 
emment  by  which  a  whole  people  govern  themselves  under 
Ifae  guidance  of  a  constitution  of  their  own  adoption  and 
by  representatives  of  their  own  election,  ever  existed  either 
in  Groece,  or  Rome,  or  in  Britain, — in  Saxon  or  Norman 
limes.  The  only  ancient  model  oif  such  a  eovemment,  we 
find  in  the  Jewish  Commonwealth ;  and  the  only  fountain 
from  which  its  principles  have  flowed  in  modem  times,  has 
been  the  Jewish  ana  Christian  Scriptures.     Christianity 

«  See  also  Mr.  Jankin's  DiBcoorse,  p.  95. 


alone  originated,  and  this  alone  can  sustain  a  free,  repre- 
sentative republic.  And  it  was  only  at  tHo  era  of  "  The 
Commonwealth,"  the  spirit  of  free  discussion  and  of  popu- 
lar liberty,  nerved  by  the  genius  of  Christianity,  burst  all 
the  fetters  of  power,  prejudice,  and  bigotry,  and  gave  Urtk 

to  a   REPRESENTATIVE   REPUBLIC. 

It  was  not,  therefore,  in  America,  but  in  England,  the 
theory  of  a  representative  republic  was  perfected.  The 
principles,  the  spirit,  and  the  general  outlines  of  AmericaA 
republicanism,  were  all  fashioned  in  the  great  laboratory  of 
English  freedom;  and  the  Puritans,  who  were  originally 
Presbyterian,  and  who,  up  to  the  time  of  the  ProtectoralB^ 
when  the  constitution  of  a  republic  was  formally  and  finci- 
bly  crushed — were  still  by  an  overpowering  maionty  Prei- 
byterian — these  were  tlie  artizans  by  whose  skill,  industry, 
sufferings  and  genius,  the  heavenly  form  was  gradually 
shaped. 

It  is  therefore  by  what  these  Presbyterian  Puritan  ances- 
tors have  achieved,  we  are  republicans.  Had  the  British 
Parliament  been  left  free,  England  would  have  been  a  Ke- 
public ;  and  it  was  only  when  the  Presbyterian  ParUament 
and  city  of  London  were  overawed  and  dispersed  by  an 
army  ol  indui)endents :  and  when  tlie  constitution  of  a  re- 
public was  snatched  from  the  very  hands  of  tlie  members 
who  were  about  to  adopt  it  as  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try— tliat  the  first  practical  orgiuiization  of  a  representative 
republic  was  lefl  for  these  United  States.* 

For  the  liberty  we  enjoy,  therefore,  we  agree  with  Mr. 
Cheatham,  a  warm  advocate  of  England  :t  "  For  the  lib- 
erty we  enjoy  in  the  United  States,  we  are  indebted  to  our 
ancestors.  We  have  acquired  nothing  of  it  ourselves :  not 
a  jot  of  it  is  our  own.  All  that  we  have  done,  is  the  effect- 
ing of  a  separation  from  tlie  {)arent  comitry :  all  tliat  we 
have  achieved  is  independence.  liut  we  have  no  liberty 
but  that  which  we  have  received  from  England.  We  owe 
it  all  to  our  ancestors." 

And  when  it  is  said  tliat  much  of  the  Magna  Charta  and 

•  **Had  Presbvtery,"  says  Mr.  Junkin,  "obtained  the  ascendancy  it 
the  English  mind;  — had  it  stamped  its  system  of  h  regulaUd  and  balanad 
Commonwealth,  England,  and  not  America,  had  won  the  glorv  of  haTiog 
first  solved  the  problem  of  naiiaiuU  sclf-govemmerU.    Disc,  p.  ^. 

t  Lite  of  Paine,  p.  193. 
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odier  ancient  instruments  of  English  liberty  were  adopted 
into  our  Consutution,*  we  ask,  who  was  it  that  brought 
these  all  to  light  from  amid  the  darkness  under  which  they 
had  been  long  buried ;  and  who  gave  tliem  fresh  unction 
and  authority  and  power,  by  republishing  and  reestablish- 
ing them  in  the  popular  mind  ?  Can  any  one  deny,  that 
fiir  this  we  aie  indebted  to  the  Presbyterian  party  in  Scot- 
land and  in  England,  who  waged  the  war  with  Charles, 
and  led  to  the  establishment  of  Uie  Commonwealth  ?  Cal- 
vin, and  Luther,  and  Zuin^le,  taug:ht  men  to  be  firee  and  inde- 
pendent in  die  exercise  of  all  their  spiritual  rights  and  in 
VOA  government  of  the  church  ;t  and  having  learned  to  be 
fiee,  religiously,  they  soon  learned  to  seek  freedom  politi- 
cally. Knox,  the  Reformer  of  Scotland,  and  founder  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  there,  "  was  a  great  admirer  of  the 
polity  of  repuUic8.''t  Under  his  teaching,}  "  more  just  and 
enlarged  sentiments  were  diffused,  and  tbe  idea  of  a  Com- 
Bonwealth,  including  the  mass  of  the  people,  as 
well  as  the  privileged  orders,  began  to  be  entertained.'' 
^Buchanan's  Treatise,"  says,  the  Anti-Republican  and 
Tory  Edward  Irving,  and  Knox's  <'  first  blast  of  the  trum- 
pet against  the  monstrous  re^ment  of  women,"  contains 
•Bsentially  what  makes  Scotland  the  most  formidable  seat 
of  radicalism  and  rebellion  in  the  world."ll 

"The  Puritanism  of  Scotland  became,"  says  Cariyle, 
"  that  of  England,  of  New  England."**  Buchanan's  great 
vorky  '  De  Jure  Regni  apud  Scotos,  published  in  1679," 
powerfully  contributed  to  awaken  the  people  of  both  king- 
doms to  a  just  sense  of  their  own  rights  and  of  the  kin^s 
Msponsibilities.  Andrew  Melville,  in  his  lectures,  fanned 
the  flame  of  popular  liberty,  and  deepened  the  conviction 
of  sovereign  accountability.tt  Wei  wood,  his  friend,  and 
professor  of  laws,  was  silenced  by  king  James,  because,  as 
oe  said,  his  writings  were  apologies  for  rebellions  and  trea- 

*  Cheatham's  Life  ot  Paine,  131,  141. 

t  See  this  subject  illustrated  in  ficclesiastical  Republicanism,  p.  112, 
113,  &<:.  # 

1  BTCrie's  Life  ot;  rol.  I,  p.  303. 

4  IbiiL,  p.  304. 

I  Lectures  on  Heroes,  p.  235. 
^  ••  M'Crie's  Life  of,  rol.  3,  p.  115J16. 

ft  Inring^  Confewioiu  of  Faith,  aistorical  IntnxL,  p.  130, 131.    LmuI 
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sons.*  These  principles  of  popular  liber^  were  proiiml- 
gated  and  diffused  by  Rutherfoixl,  in  his  "Xiex  Rex  \^  bj 
Outhrie,  in  "  The  Causes  of  God's  Wrath,''  a  work  which 
was  burned  by  the  common  hangman  ;i  by  BrowDi  of 
Wamphray,  in  his  Apologetical  Narration  ;i  by  the  '^Jia 
Populi,"  a  work  written  by  Stewart,  of  Gocidtrees;  by 
"Napthali,"  and  by  many  other  works,  which  bioii|(bt 
down  upon  their  authors  and  abettors  the  severest  peoaltifli 
of  an  enraged  goyemment.il 

To  these  sources,  of  which  the  Covenants  were  sammi- 
ries,  the  Harringtons,  the  Sydnejrs,  the  Yanes,  the  Miltoni^ 
the  Cokes,  and  the  Lockes,  were  indebted  for  much  of  that 
light  and  enthusiasm,  by  which  their  genius  was  fired  in 
the  defence  of  popular  freedom.  And  hence,  it  is  a  remukr 
able  fact,  to  which  we  will  have  occasion  to  refer,  thit 
Roger  Williams,  Lord  Baltimore,  and  William  Penn,  hid 
all  matured  their  views  of  freedom  of  conscience  in  Eng- 
land, and  under  the  influences  of  these  Puritan  controve^ 
sies  and  instructors.** 

Sir  Henry  Vane,  who  technically  was  neither  an  Inde- 
pendent nor  a  Presbyterian,  but  the  true  archetype  of  the 
•  modem  religious  views  and  religious  principles  of  both— 
did  more  probably  than  any  other  man  in  his  day  to  defend 
and  develope  the  tnie  pnnciples,  as  laid  down  by  Lord 
Brougham,  of  a  6onstitutional  representative  re- 
public. He  was  a  member  of  the  Westminster  Assembly, 
and  a  chief  commissioner  from  the  Parliament  and  Assembly 
to  Scotland,  when,  as  has  been  seen,  he  was  instrumentiu 
in  Meeting  the  solemn  League  and  Covenant.  Alter  the 
death  of  Hampden  and  Pym,  he  was  the  acknowledeed 
leader  of  the  Commonwealth  party  .ft  He  was  so  true  to  nis 
republican  principles,  that  he  openly  condemned  the  pow- 
ers assumed  by  Cromwell,  and  in  1659,  as  president  of 

*  In  his  True  Law  of  Free  Monarchies. 

t  Plib.  in  1644. 

J  History  of  Westminster  Assembly,  p.  363. 

II  Published  in  1#0. 

(  See  in  Watts' Bibliotheca  Britannica,  vol.  4,  nnder  the  head  **  peo- 
ple," the  titles  of  the  numerous  works  in  which  these  principles  were  pro- 
pagated. 

♦♦  See  Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  States. 

ft  Forstcr's  Statesmen  of  the  Commonwealth,  p.  339,  330.  Haiper's 
edition. 
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the  coancil  to  whom  the  supreme  power  was  entrasted, 
antil  the  parliament  could  make  further  arrangemeDts,* 
*'  he  discharged  his  last  noble  effort  for  the  great  cause  his 
life  had  been  devoted  to,  by  reporting  a  bill  for  the  future 
and  permanent  settlement  of  the  government,  of  which  the 
firilowing  were  the  heads:  1.  That  the  supreme  power 
delegated  by  the  people  to  their  trustees,  ought  to  be  in 
flome  fundamentals  not  dispensed  with;  that  is,  that  a 
CONSTITUTION  ought  to  be  drawn  up  and  established,  spe- 
cifying the  principles  by  which  the  successive  trustees,  or 
vepieeentarives  assembled  under  it,  should  be  guided  and 
BSBtrained  in  the  conduct  of  the  government,  and  clearly 
stating  those  particulars  in  which  they  would  not  be  per- 
mitted to  legislate  or  act  2.  One  point  which  was  to  be 
determined  and  fixed  in  this  Constitution,  so  that  no  legis- 
lative power  should  ever  be  able  to  alter  or  move  it,  was 
this:  That  it  is  destructive  to  the  people's  liberties,  (to 
which  by  God's  blessing  they  are  fully  restored,)  to  admit 
any  earthly  king  or  single  person  to  the  legislative  or  exe- 
cutive power  over  this  nation.  3.  The  only  other  princi- 
Ce  reported  as  fundamental,  and  to  be  placed  at  the  very 
isis  0^  the  Constitution,  was  this:  That  the  supreme 
power  is  not  entrusted  to  the  people's  trustees,  to  erect  mat- 
ters of  fedth  and  worship,  so  as  to  exercise  compulsion 
dMiein."  • 

The  interest  Yane  took  in  this  matter,  and  in  the  solemn 
league  and  covenant,  were  prominent  charges  brought 
against  him  in  his  trial,  and  prominent  topics  in  his  noble 
vindication  and  defence  at  the  bar  of  the  house,  and  upon 
the  scafbld.  On  the  former  occasion,  speaking  of  his  ad- 
herence to  the  government,  he  says — "Jnd  whatever  de- 
fedunw  did  happen  by  apostaiesy^hypocrites^  and  time- 
serving  worldlings,  there  was  a  party  among  them  that 
continued  firm,  sincere,  and  chaste  unto  that  cause  to  the 
last,  and  loved  it  better  than  their  lives  —  of  which  num- 
ber I  am  not  ashamed  to  profess  myself  to  be ;  not  so 
much  admiring  the  form  ana  words  of  the  covenant,  as  the 
righteous  words  therein  expressed,  and  the  true  sense  and 
meaning  thereof,  which  I  have  reason  to  know.^* 

These  sentiments  Sir  Henry  Yane  carried  with  him  to 

*  Forster^B  Statesmen  of  the  Commonwealth,  p.  338,  and  341. 
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New  Enp^land,  where  be  was  governor,  and  where  he  no 
doubt  watered  the  seeds  of  liberty  and  independence  which 
had  been  carried  over  by  the  Puritan  settlers.  And  in  this 
constitution  he  unquestionably  stated,  according  to  the 
analysis  laid  down  by  Lord  Brougham,  the  elemental  prin- 
ciples of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

"  The  spirit  of  liberty  was,  therefore,  f|[rafted,  as  we  havf 
affirmed,  upon  the  stock  of  religion,  and  was  thua  quicken- 
ed with  a  heavenly  ardour,  and  an  impetuous  zeal  which 
nothing  could  stand.  'When  the  Protestant  faith,'  aayi 
Swift, '  was  restored  by  dueen  Elizabeth,  those  who  fled  to 
Geneva  returned  among  the  rest,  home  to  England,  and 
were  grown  so  fond  of  the  government  and  religion  of  the 
place  they  had  left,  that  they  used  all  possible  endeavors  to 
introduce  both  into  their  own  country.  From  hence  they 
proceeded  by  degrees  to  quarrel  with  the  kingly  goveui- 
MENT,  because,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  city  of  Gens' 
va,  to  which  their  fathers  had  flown,  for  a  refuge,  was  a 
commonwealth,  or  government  of  the  people.  During  the 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  youthful  Herculet 
was  found  strong  enough  to  crush  the  serpent,  in  the  ques- 
tion of  monopolies.  While  Whitgift  contended  for  the  ab- 
solute despotism  of  monarchy,  Cartwright,  in  England, and 
Buchanan  and  others,  in  Scotland,  gave  utterance  to  the 
principles  of  a  deftiocratic  republic.  In  the  reign  of  James, 
the  number  of  Puritans  in  England  became  greater,  aud 
their  exertions  in  the  cause  of  freedom  more  apparent 
With  their  growing  intelligence  and  wealth,  the  spirit  of 
popular  liberty  increased  until  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I,  a 
universal  enthusiasm  seized  the  nation,  pervading  not  only 
the  middle  classes,  but  also  many  of  the  gentry,  which  de- 
clared not  only  in  words,  but  actions,  that  while  the  King 
was  resolved  to  be  absolute,  the  |)eople  were  determined  to 
be  free.  Thk  republican  party,  in  England,  as  an  open 
and  organized  body,  dates  its  origin  from  the  early  cam- 
paigns of  the  civil  war.  Coke  laid  its  foundation  in  the 
Petition  of  Right,  endued  with  the  form  of  law,  in  1628. 
Selden  built  on  this  foundation.  Hampden,  Pym,  Vane, 
St.  John,  Cromwell,  and  Sydney  completed  the  super 
structure  which  Sydney  has  immortalized  by  his  writings, 
as  both  he  and  Vane  have  by  their  blood.  "  Protestant- 
ism," says  Carlisle,  "was  a  revolt  against  spiritual  sove- 
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fei^ties,  Popes,  and  much  else.  Presbtterianism  car- 
ried O0T   THE    REVOLT  AGAINST   EARTHLY  80VERBia>l- 

TIES  and  DRSPOTiSiia.  Protesmntism  has  been  called  the 
Hvand  root,  from  which  our  whole  subsequent  European 
history  branches  out;  for  the  spiritual  will  always  bodies 
itself  forth  in  the  temporal  history  of  men.  The  spi- 
ritual is  the  be^inninor  of  the  temporal.  And  now,  sure 
enniisfh,  the  cry  is  every  where  for  liberty  and  equality,  in- 
dependence, and  so  forth ;  instead  of  kin^,  ballot-boxes, 
and  electoral  suffra^res."  "The  honest  truth  is,"  says  Arch- 
deacon Blackburne,  ''that  these  very  controversies,  f  respect- 
ittf  tlie  Genevan  discipline,)  first  struck  out,  and  in  aue  time 
perfected  those  noble  and  generous  principles  of  civil  and 
nligious  liberty,  which  too  probably  without  those  strug- 
gles, or  somethingf  of  that  sort,  would  hardly  have  been 
well  understood  to  this  very  hour."* 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  point  out  the  relationship 
between  American  and  English  Republicanism,  and  to  trace 
the  spirit  and  theory  of  a  representative  republic  to  its  true 
source,  and  that  is,  as  we  honestly  believe,  the  religious  free- 
dom, as  it  is  found  embodied  in  Christianity,  quickened  and 
diflbsed  by  the  reformation,  and  systematically  applied  to 
eivil  liberty  by  the  reformers  and  covenanters  of  Scotland, 
wd  by  their  coadjutors,  the  Presbyterian  Puritans  of  Eng- 
land and  of  these  American  colonies.  From  this  nursery, 
the  original  stock  of-that  tree,  American  Republicanism, 
which  now  waves  its  branches  over  twenty-six  States  and 
several  Territories,  was  first  transplanted.t 

We  now  proceed  to  draw  out  another  link  of  evidence,  in 
confirmation  of  this  opinion,  from  the  depths  of  history.  In 
his  '^History  from  the  Accession  of  Geor^  III,  to  the  Con- 
einsion  of  the  Peace,  in  1783,"  Mr.  Adolphns,  in  tracing 

*  Ecclesiastical  Republ.-— pp.  130,  137,  131, 132,  133. 
fin  a  recent  lectore  on  the  wronflrs  of  Ireland,  as  pablished  in  the  Catho- 
lic Herald,  we  find  the  folio wii^g  candid  admissions,  which  are  more  im- 
portant zs  coming  from  a  Roman  bishop  and  an  Irishman : 
^  "Some  indeed  ansert  that  the  Catholic  religion  is  the  canse  of* the  de- 

Cdation  of  Ireland.  1  have  said  enough  to  show  that,  in  part,  it  has 
Q  the  occasion  of  the  degradation  of  Ireland.  But  I  am  willing  to  go 
farther,  and  admit,  that  in  one  sense  the  Catholic  religion  has  been  the 
cause  of  that  degradation ;  for  1  have  no  hesitation  in  ezpreasini:  the 
o|riBion,  that  if  the  Irish  had  been  by  any  chance  Presbjrterians,  they 
would  have  from  an  early  day  obtained  protection  for  their  natnnl  rights 

YoL.  I.— No.  4.  8 
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the  causes  of  the  combined  and  determined  opposition  of 
the  coloDiies  to  the  impositions  of  the  mother  country,  hat 
this  languafife — ''The  first  effort  towards  an  union  of  in- 
terests was  made  by  the  Presbyterians,  who  were  eager  in 
carrying  into  execution  their  favorite  project  of  forming  a 
synod.  Their  churches  had  hitherto  remained  unconnec^ 
ed  with  each  other,  and  their  union  in  synod  had  been  con- 
sidered so  dangerous  to  the  community,  that  in  1726  it  was 
prevented  by  the  express  interference  of  the  lords  justices. 
Availing  themselves  with  great  address  of  the  rising  dis- 
contents, the  convention  of  ministers  and  elders  at  Philadel- 
phia, inclosed  in  a  circular  letter  to  all  the  Presbyterian  con- 
gregations in  Pennsylvania,  the  proposed  article  of  union. 
They  digested  a  plan  by  which  a  few  gentlemen  of  Phila- 
delphia, with  the  Presbyterian  ministers,  should  be  chosen 
to  correspond  with  their  friends  in  different  parts,  to  gife 
and  receive  advices,  and  to  consult  on  measures  tending  to 
promote  their  welfare  either  as  a  body  or  as  connected  in 
particular  congregations.  A  number  of  what  were  termed 
most  prudent  and  public  spirited  persons  in  each  district 
of  the  province  and  three  lower  counties,  were  to  be  elect- 
ed for  the  purposes  of  corresponding  jointly  with  the  nciinis- 
ters  in  those  districts,  with  one  another,  and  with  the  gen- 
tlemen in  Philadelphia.  A  person  was  to* be  nominated  in 
each  committee  to  sign  and  receive  letters  in  the  name  of  the 
whole,  to  convoke  the  committee,  and  for  their  deliberation, 
impart  the  advice  they  should  obtain.  Deputies  were  to  be 
sent  by  the  comnfittee  in  each  county  or  district,  yearly  or 
half-yearly,  to  a  general  meetinsf  of  the  whole  body,  to  con- 
sult and  give  advice;  and  each  committee  to  transmit  to 
Philadelphia  their  names  and  numbers,  with  periodical  ac- 
counts and  alterations.    In  consequence  of  this  letter,  an 

or  they  would  have  driven  their  oppressors  into  the  sea.  The  Scolch  es- 
caped all  these  calamities.  They  were  never  coDquered.  Their  soil  was 
never  trodden  beneath  their  feet.  They  merged  themselves  spontaneoos- 
)v,  and  at  their  own  time,  into  the  state  of  E!ngland.  They  kept  always 
Ihe  property  ot'  their  own  religion  for  their  own  social  and  relieioai  use. 
Already,  before  the  change,  parish  schools  had  been  established  in  Scot' 
land,  afterwards  they  were  multiplied,  improved,  and  endowed  oat  oTthe 
church  property.    Yet  in  Ireland  every  thmg  was  the  reverse." 

See  also  a  long  and  corroborative  testimony  to  the  spirit  of  Scottidi 
Presbyterian  ism,  by  Victor  Cousin,  in  his  work  on  the  History  of  Moitl 
PkUoaopby,  in  the  Pietbyterian,  March  6, 18i7. 
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anion  of  all  the  congregations  took  place  in  Pennsylvania 
•nd  the  lower  countries.  A  similar  confederacy  was  es- 
Cablished  in  all  the  southern  provinces,  in  pursuance  of  si6ii- 
lar  letters,  written  by  their  respective  conventions.  These 
neasures  ended  in  the  establisnmentof  an  annual  synod  at 
Philadelphia,  where  all  the  Presbyterian  congregations  in  the 
eolonies  were  represented  by  their  respective  ministers  and 
elders,  and  where  all  general  affairs,  political  as  well  as 
religious,  were  debat^  and  decided.  From  this  synod  or- 
ders  and  decrees  were  issued  throughout  America,  and  to 
them  a  ready  and  implicit  obedience  was  paid. 

The  discontented  in  New  England  recommended  an 
onion  of  the  congregational  and  Presbyterian  interest 
throughout  the  colonies.  A  negotiation  took  place,  which 
eoded  in  the  appointment  of  a  pennanent  committee  of  cor- 
respondence, and  powers  to  communicate  and  consult  on  all 
oecasions,  with  a  similar  committee,  established  by  the  con- 
fregational  churches  in  New  England.  Thus  the  Presby- 
terians in  the  southern  colonies,  who,  while  unconnected 
in  their  several  congregations,  were  of  little  importance, 
were  raised  into  weight  and  consequence ;  and  formed  a 
dangerous  combination  of  men,  whose  principles  of  reli- 

E'  an  and  policy  were  equally  adverse  to  that  of  the  estab- 
hed  church  adi  government. 

By  this  union  a  party  was  prepared  to  display 
THEIR  POWER  BY  iffasisTANCE,  and  the  stamp  law  pre- 
iODted  itself  as  a  favorable  object  of  hostility.  Yet  sensi- 
Me  of  their  own  incompetence  to  act  effeftually  without  as- 
eiitance,  and  apprehensive  of  counteraction /rom  the  mem- 
bersof,  (he  Church  of  England,  and  those  dissenters  who 
were  averse  to  violence,  they  strove  with  the  utmost  assi- 
dnity  to  make  friends  and  converts  among  the  disaffected  of 
every  denomination. 

The  prevailing  discontent  which  extended  to  the  most 
respectable  ranks  of  society,  was  favorable  to  their  hopes, 
and  when  the  news  arrived  that  the  stamp  act  had  passed 
in  Great  Britain,  the  measures  adopted  were  conformable  to 
their  most  sanguine  wishes."* 

The  influence  of  this  course  of  proceeding,  on  the  part 
of  the  Presbyterians,  was  not  remarked  by  Mr.  Adolphus 

♦  VoJ.  1,  p.  203. 


alone.  Mr.  Reed,  of  Philadelphia,  himself  an  Episcopalian, 
in  a  published  address,  remarks — '*The  part  taken  by  the 
Presbyterians  in  the  contest  with  the  mother  conntry,  was 
indeea  at  the  time  often  made  a  grround  of  reproach;  and 
the  connections  between  their  efforts  for  the  security  of 
their  relii^ous  liberty,  and  opposition  to  the  oppressive  mea- 
sures of  parliament  was  then  distinctly  seen.  Mr.  Gallo»> 
way,  a  prominent  advocate  of  the  government,  ascribed,  in 
1774,  the  revolt  and  resolution,  mainly  to  the  action  of  the 
Presbyterian  clergy  and  laity  ca  early  as  1764,  when  the 
proposition  for  a  general  synod  emanated  from  a  committss 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  in  Philadelphia.  Another  writer 
of  the  same  period  says — "You  will  have  discovered  that! 
am  no  friend  to  the  Presbyterians, 'and  that  I  fix  all  thc 
BLAME  of  these  extraordinary  American  proceedings  npes 
them." 

"  A  Presbyterian  loyalist,"  adds  Mr.  Reed,  ''was  a  thing 
unheard  of."  Patriotic  clci^ymen  of  the  established  church, 
were  exceptions  to  general  conduct ;  for  while  they  were 
patriots  at  a  sacrifice,  and  in  spite  of  restraint  and  imaginarv 
obligations,  which  many  found  it  impossible  to  disregard, 
it  was  natural  sympathy  and  voluntary  action  that  placed 
the  dissenters  under  the  banner  of  revolutionary  redroasL 
It  is  a  sober  judgment  which  cannot  be  quAtioned,  that  hsd 
independence  and  its  maintenance  depnded  on  the  appro- 
val and  ready  sanction  of  the  Golorlial  Episcopal  clergy, 
misrule  and  oppression  must  have  become  far  more  intense 
before  they  would^ave  seen  a  case  of  justifiable  revolution. 
The  debt  of  gratitude  which  independent  America  owes  to 
the  dissenting  clergy  and  laity  never  can  be  paid."* 

^^This  testimony  of  our  Episcopalian,  is  corroborated  by 
Dr.  Elliott,  the  able  editor  of  the  Western  Christian  Advo* 
cate,  the  organ  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  the  west,  in 
noticing  an  attack  made  on  the  Presbyterians  by  Bishop 
Purceli ;  "The  Presbyterians"  says  he,  "of  every  clas8| 
were  prominent,  and  even  foremost,  in  achieving  the 
liberties  of  the  United  States ;  and  they  have  been  all  along 
the  leading  supporters  of  constitution,  and  law,  and  good 
order.    They  have  been  the  pioneers  of  learning  and  sound 

•  See  in  EccL  Repnbl.,  as  above. 
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knowledge  from  its  highest  to  its  lowest  iprade,  and  are  now 
usjpripcipal  supporters.* 

These  opinions  are  sustained  by  further  and  numerous 
fiicts.  The  Synod  of  New  York  was  the  very  first  body, 
•  year  before  the  declaration  of  independence,  to  declare 
themselves  in  favour  of  open  resistance,  and  to  encourage 
and  guide  their  people  then  in  arms.t 

This  is  certainly  a  most  remarkable  fact.  '*  Of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  colonies,  for  some  time  after  the  affair  at 
Lexington, — that  is,  in  1775,"  says  Mr.  Cheatham,  ^few 
thought  and  no  one  wrote.  Here  and  there  it  was  indis- 
tinotly  mentioned,  but  no  where  encouraged."t  ''Inde- 
pendence," says  Thomas  Paine,  ''was  a  doctrine  scarce 
aod  rare,  even  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  year  1776.''l 
Kven  in  Ck^tober,  1776,  when  the  news  of  the  rejection  of 
the  petition  of  Congress  to  the  king  was  received,  and  had 
produced  universal  indignation,  still  even  now  few  thought 
seriously  of  independence.  The  mind  was  overpowered 
hf  fear  rather  than  alive  to  safety."}  And  yet  among  those 
few,  who  not  only  thought  upon,  but  opeiily  advised  inde- 
pence,  were  the  Presbyterians  as  a  body;  they  having 
openly  commended  it  months  before  the  publication  of 
raine's  Common  Sense,  which  was  not  issued  until  Jan., 
1776,  and  which  was  itself  the  offspring  of  a  suggestion 
made  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,**  who  was  brought  up  under 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Finley,  afterwards  President  of  the  Col- 
la^  of  Princeton,  of  which  college  he  became  a  graduate 
Under  the  presidency  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Davies. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  revolutionary  war,  the 
Presbyterian  body  sustained  and  invigorated  the  forces  of 
their  beleagured  country ;  so  that  Presbyterians  were  every 
where  treated  with  special  cruelty  and  revenge,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  they  again  addressed  their  people,  and 
offered  up  praise  to  God  who  had  given  them  the  victory .tt 

^  The  whole  article  is  one  of  the  most  enlarged  Christian  liberality 
andeeuerositj. 

f  Life  of  liiomas  Paine,  p.  41. 

i  See  his  Crisis,  No.  3  and  7. 

U  Cheatham  do.,  p.  45. 

^  See  Cheatham,  as  above,  p.  37. 

♦♦  See  Hodge's  Constitutional  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

-ff  In  this  connexion  it  may  be  interesting  to  our  readers,  to  hear  the 
sentiments  expressed  by  the  Old  Synod  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
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"And  aAer  the  conflict  was  over,"  sa]^  Mr.  Junkin,  '^aod 
the  sages  of  America  came  to  settle  the  forms  of  our  gor- 
emment,  they  did  but  copy  into  every  constitution,  the 
simple  elements  of  representative  republicanism,  as  foand 
in  the  Presbyterian  system.  It  is  matter  of  history  that 
cannot  be  denied,  that  Presbyterianism,  as  found  m  the 
Bible,  and  in  the  standards  of  the  several  Presbyteriao 
churches,  gave  character  to  our  free  institutions.  Am  I  rs- 
minded  of  the  glorious  part  which  New  England  Gongra> 
gationalists  took  in  our  country's  deliverance  ?  My  hearth 
best  feelings  kindle  at  the  recollection :  and  in  according (D 
New  England  all  the  glory  that  she  has  so  well  earned,  I 
yield  not  my  position,  for  New  England  is  aubstantiaUy 
Presbyterian.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Pilgrioi 
Fathers,  after  witnessing  the  sad  effects  of  simple  independ* 
ency  in  their  own  land,  had  been  nursed  in  the  bosom,  and 
had  drank  of  the  spirit  of  Presbyterian  Holland  and  Geneva, 
before  they  reached  the  rock  of  Plymouth,  and  from  the 
very  first,  their  institutions  partook  of  the  Presbyterian 
form."    Dis.,  p.  28. 

in  their  Pastoral  Letter,  published  in  1783,  just  at  the  close  of  the  Rerm 
lutionary  war.    The  followinj^  is  an  exiraci: 

"  We  cannot  help  con^atulating  you  on  the  general  and  almost  uni- 
versal attachment  of  the  Presbyterian  body  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
the  rights  of  mankind.  This  has  been  visible  in  their  conduct,  and  has 
been  confessed  by  the  complaints  and  resentment  of  the  common  ene^iij. 
Such  a  circumstance  ought  not  only  to  afford  us  satisfaction  on  the  ^^ 
view,  as  bringing  credit  to  the  body  in  general,  but  to  increase  oar  grati- 
tude to  God,  lor  the  happy  issue  of  the  war.  Had  it  been  unsuccosAl 
we  must  have  drunk  deeply  of  the  cup  of  suffering.  Our  burnt  ana 
wasted  churches,  and  our  plundered  dwellings,  in  such  places  as  fell  un- 
der the  power  of  our  adversaries,  arc  but  an  earnest  ut  what  we  most 
have  buffered,  had  they  finally  prevailed. 

The  Synod,  therefore,  request  you  to  render  tnanks  to  Almighty  God, 
for  all  his  mercies,  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  in  a  particular  manner 
for  establishing  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America.  He 
is  the  Supreme  Disposer  of  all  events,  and  to  Him  belong  the  glory,  the 
victory,  and  the  majesty.  We  are  persuaded  you  will  easily  recollect 
many  circumstances  in  the  course  of  the  struggle,  which  point  out  hii 
special  and  signal  interposition  in  our  favour.  Our  most  remarkable 
successes  have  generally  been  when  things  had  just  before  worn  the  mort 
unfavorable  aspect,  as  at  Trenton  and  Saratoga  at  the  beginning— in 
South  Carolina  and  Virginia  towards  the  end  of  the  war.  It  pleased  God 
to  raise  up  for  us  a  powerful  ally  in  Europe;  and  when  we  consider  the 
unwearied  attempts  of  our  enemies,  to  raise  dissensions  by  every  topic 
tliat  could  be  supposed  inflammatory  and  popular,  the  harmony  that  has 
prevailed,  not  only  between  the  allied  powers,  but  ihe  troops  of  difieraU 
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The  service  rendered  in  securing  the  adoption  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Witherspoon^ 
a  Presbyterian  cleri^ryman  from  Scotland,  and  also  President 
of  the  College  of  Princeton,  and  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Continental  Congress,  is  thus  graphically  described  by  Dr. 
Krebs :  "  When  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  un- 
der debate  in  the  Continental  Congress,  doubts  and  forebo- 
dings were  whispered  through  that  hall.  The  houses  hesi- 
tfttcM,  wavered,  and,  for  a  while,  the  liberty  and  slavery  of 
the  nation  appeared  to  hang  in  an  even  scale.  It  was  then 
that  an  aged  patriarch  arose,  and  venerable  and  stately 
ferm, — his  head  white  with  the  frosts  of  years.  Every 
eye  went  to  him  with  the  quickness  of  thought,  and  re- 
mained with  the  fixedness  of  the  polar  star.  He  cast  on  the 
Assembly  a  look  of  inexpressible  interest  and  unconquera- 
ble determination :  while,  on  his  visage,  the  hue  of  age  was 
lost  in  the  flush  of  a  burning  patriotism  that  fired  his  cheek. 

*  There  is,'  said  he,  when  he  saw  the   Muse  wavering, 

*  There  is  a  tide  in  the  afiairs  of  men — a  nick  of  time.  We 
perceive  it  now  before  us.  To  hesitate,  is  to  consent  to  our 
own  slavery.  That  noble  instrument  upon  your  table, 
which  insures  immortality  to  its  author,  should  be  sub- 
scribed this  very  morning,  by  every^  pen  in  the  house.  He 
that  will  not  respond  to  its  accents,  and  strain  every  nerve 
to  carry  into  efiect  its  provisions,  is  unworthy  the  name  of 
a  freeman.  For  my  own  part,  of  property  I  have  some — 
of  reputation,  more.  That  reputation  is  staked,  that  pro- 
perty is  pledged,  on  the  issue  of  this  contest.  And  although 
these  gray  hairs  must  soon  descend  into  the  sepulchre,  I 

.would  infinitely  rather  they  should  descend  thither  by  the 

nations  and  languages  acting  together,  onght  to  be  ascribed  to  the  gra- 
cious influence  of  Divine  Providence.  Without  mentioning  many  other 
Instances,  we  only  further  put  you  in  mind  of  the  choice  anaappointment 
of  a  eammander-innckiefoT  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  who  in  this 
important  and  difficult  charge,  has  given  universal  satisfaction,  who 
[was]  alike  acceptable  to  the  citizen  and  the  soldier,  to  the  State  in  which 
he  was  bom,  and  to  every  other  on  the  Continent,  and  whose  character 
and  Influence  aflter  so  long  service,  are  not  only  unimpaired,  but  ang- 
I  mented.  Of  what  consequence  this  has  been  to  the  cause  of  America, 
crery  one  may  judge ;  or,  iC  it  needs  any  illustration,  it  receives  it  from 
the  opposite  situation  of  oar  enemies  in  this  respect.  On  the  whole, 
every  pious  person,  on  a  review  of  the  events  of  the  war,  will  certainly 
be  disposed  to  say  witib.  the  Psalmist,  '  The  Lord  hath  done  great  things 
for  ns,  whereof  we  afvglad.' " 
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bands  of  the  public  executioner,  than  desert  at  this  crisis, 
the  sacred  cause  of  my  country.'  Who  was  it  that  uttered 
this  memorable  speech,  potent  in  turning  the  scales  of  iht 
nation's  destiny,  and  worthy  to  be  preserved  in  the  same 
imperishable  record  in  which  is  registered  the  not  mow 
eloquent  speech  ascribed  to  John  Adams,  on  the  same  sob* 
lime  occasion  7  It  was  John  Witherspoon,  at  that  day  the 
most  distin^rnished  Presbyterian  minister  west  of  the  Atian- 
tic  ocean  — the  father  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  tin 
United  States." 

^^  We  have  the  authority,  also,  of  the  late  Chief  Justioa 
Til^hman  for  stating  that  the  framere  of  the  ConsiituHm 
of  the  United  States  were  (chiefly  through  the  agency  ef 
Dr.  Witherspoon,  who  was  one  of  them,)  greatly  indebtsd 
to  the  standards  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Scotland,  ii 
modelling  that  admirable  instrument,  under  which  we  havt 
enjoyed  more  than  half  a  century  of  unparalleled  national 
prosperity."*     • 

And  still  further,  the  Hon.  W.  C.  Preston,  of  this  State, 
has  given  publicity  to  the  following  remarkable  words: 

^^Certainly  it  is  the  most  remarkable  and  singular  coinci- 
dence, that  the  constitution  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
should  bear  such  a  close  and  striking  resemblance  to  the 
political  Constitution  of  our  country.  This  may  be  re- 
garded as  an  earnest  of  our  beloved  national  Union.  We 
fondly  regard  our  federal  Constitution  as  the  purest  speci- 
men of  republican  government  that  the  world  oversaw; 
and  on  the  same  pure  principles  of  republicanism,  as  its 
basis,  we  find  established  the  constitution  of  this  republican 
church.  The  two  may  be  supposed  to  be  formed  after  the 
same  model."  ^ 

An  inquiry  into  the  matter  would  shew,  by  an  actual 
biography  of  the  veterans  of  the  revolution,  that  a  large  prt>- 
portion  of  them  were  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
Without  attempting  to  make  such  an  investigation,  we  will 
merely  state  the  following  facts  which  have  incidentally 
fallen  into  our  hands,  in  reference  to  South  Carolina: 

The  battles  of  the  "Cowpens,"  of  "King's  Mountain"— 
and  also  the  severe  skirmish  known  ^  "Muck's  Defeat,"are 

•See  Fourth  ol  July  DitK;ourse, by  the  Rev.  Mr.&edroaD, or  Wilmicf- 
ton,  N.  C.  **: 
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• 

among  the  roost  celebrated  in  this  State,  as  giving  a  turn- 
ing point  to  the  contest  of  the  revolution.  General  Mor- 
gan, who  commanded  at  the  Cowpens,  was  a  Presbyterian 
«kler,  and  lived  and  died  in  the  communion  of  the  church. 
General  Pickens,  who  made  all  the  arrangements  for  the 
battle,  was  also  a  Presbyterian  elder.  And  nearly  all  under 
Iheir  command  were  Presbyterians.  In  the  battle  of  King's 
Mountain,  Colonel  Campbell,  Colonel  Janies  Williams,  (who 
fell  in  action,)  Colonel  Cleaveland,  Colonel  Shelby,  and 
Colonel  Sevier,  were  all  Presbyterian  elders ;  and  the  body 
of  their  troops  were  collected  from  Presbyterian  settlements. 
At  Huck's  Defeat,  in.  York,  Colonel  Bratton  and  Major 
Dicksou  were  both  elders  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
Major  Samuel  Morrow,  who  was  with  Colonel  Surapter,  in 
four  engagements,  and  at  King's  Mountain,  Blackstock,  and 
other  battles,  and  whose  home  was  in  the  army,  till  the  ter- 
miDation  of  hostilities,  was  for  about  fifty  years,  a  ruling 
older  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  w 

These  facts  we  have  collected  from  high  authority,  and 
they  deserve  to  be  prominently  noticed.  Here  are  ten  offi- 
cers of  distinction,  all  bearing  rule  in  the  church  of  Christ, 
and  all  bearing  arms  in  defence  of  our  liberties.  Braver  or 
better  officers  cannot  be  found  in  the  annals  of  our  country 
— nor  braver  or  better  troops.  It  may  also  be  mentioned  in 
this  connection,  that  Marion,  Huger,  and  other  distinguish- 
od  men  of  revolutionary  memory,  were  of  Huguenot,  that 
ia^  full  blooded  Presbyterian,  descent. 

Joseph  Reed,  whose  memoirs  we  have  placed  at  the  head 
of  this  article, — the  military  secretary  of  Washington,  at 
Canibridge — Adjutant  General  of  the  continental  army; 
member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States;  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania— Joseph  Reed,  in  whom  more  than  in  any  other  man, 
General  Washington  confided — was  the  son  and  grandson 
of  Irish  Presbyterians.  His  grandfather  came  from  Car- 
rickfurgus.  His  father  was  one  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Third-  Presbyterian  Church,  Arch  street,  Philadelphia,* 
He  was  educated  at  Princeton.  ''He  was  firmly  attached 
to  the  Presbyterian  Chif rch,  in  which  he  had  been  educated. 
In  one  of  his  publications,  when  far  advanced  in  life,  he 

♦  Memoirs,  vol.  1,  p.  26. 
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said  of  it:  "When  I  am  convinced  of  its  errors,  or  ashamed 
of  its  character,  I  raay  perhaps  chanf^  it  Till  then  1  shall 
not  blush  at  a  connection  with  a  people,  who,  in  this  great 
controversy,  are  not  second  to  any,  in  vigorous  ex- 
ertions AND  GENEROUS  CONTRIBUTIONS,  AND  TO  WHOM 
WR  ARE  80  EMINENTLY  INDEBTED  FOR  OUR  DELIVER- 
ANCE FROM  THE  THRALDOM  OF  GreAT  BRITAIIf."* 

In  his  will,  General  Reed  desired,t  "If  I  am  of  conse- 
quence enough  for  a  funeral  sermon,  I  desire  it  may  be 
preached  by  my  old  friend  and  instructor,  Mr.  Duffield,  io 
Arch  street,  the  next  Sunday  after  my  funeral."  "He  was 
buried  in  the  Presbyterian  ground,  in  Arch  street,  above 
Fifth,  by  the  side  of  his  wife."t 

One  of  the  two  chaplains  appointed  by  Congress  in  1777t 
was  Mr.  George  Duffield  of  the  Third  Presbyterian  ChuTchi 
Philadelphia} — the  other  being  Bishop  White. 

The  venerable  and  patriotic  Mr.  Duponceau,  of  Philadel- 
phia, remarked^o  a  gentleman  known  to  the  writer,  that  be 
considered  George  Bryan,  Samuel  Adams,  and  Patrick 
Henry,  the  three  men  of  the  Revolution.  Now  Mr.  Bryan, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  stamp-act  Congress  of  17€^ — 
President  of  Pennsylvania — a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Censors,  and  one  of  the  lead- 
ing whig  members  of  the  new  Assembly,  II  was  also  a  Presby- 
terian.** To  him  principaUyy  in  conjunction  with  a  TSx. 
Cannon,  a  schoolmaster,  is  attributed  by  Mr.  Graydon,  the 
Constitution  of  Pennsylvania.tt  "These,"  says  Mr.  Graydoo, 
constituted  the  "duumvirate,  which  had  the  credit  of  fFamiof: 
the  Constitution,  and  thence  laying,  in  Pennsylvania,  the  cor- 
ner-stone of  that  edifice  which,  however  retarded  in  its  pro- 
gress by  aristocratical  interferences,  towers  like  another 

♦  Memoirs  of  Gten.  Reed,  vol.  2,  p.  178. 
t  Ibid.  vol.  2.  p.  420. 

Jlbid.  p.  416,  where  is  given  the  inscription  on  his  tomb. 
See  extract  from  letter  of  Mrs.  Adams,  m  Updike's  Narraganset  Church, 
page  242. 

II  Mem.  of  Gen.  Reed,  vol.  1,  p.  36— vol.  2,  pp.  23.  133,  197,  481. 

♦•  His  son  and  grand-children  are  members  of  a  Presbyterian  congregft- 
tion  in  Charleston,  S.  C. 

tt  Memoirs  of  his  own  Times,  and  ReminiA:encesof  Men  and  Events  d 
the  Revolution,  by  Alexander  Graydon— Philadelphia,  1846 — p.  28^ 
who  was  himself  brought  up  very  strictly  by  a  Presbyterian  erandmotber. 
pp.  20,  21,  and  43. 
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Babel,  to  the  skies,  and  will  continue  to  tower,  until  finally 
arrested  and  dilapidated  by  an  irremediable  confusion  of 
tongues — for  anarchy  ever  closes  the  career  of  democracy." 
For  a  correct  statement  of  this  fact,  Mr.  Grandon  was  a 
most  competent  witness ;  and  President  Adams,  therefore, 
in  associating  Timothy  Matlock,  Thomas  Young,  and 
Thomas  Paine  in  this  work,  was  doubtless  misinformed.* 

From  this  Constitution  we  make  the  following  extracts, 
to  shew  that  this  Presbyterian  Constitution  of  Pennsylva- 
nia was  the  first  in  the  United  States,  since  the  Revolution, 
which  provided  for  the  complete  and  universal  tole- 
ration OF  religious  opinions.  This  constitution  was 
adopted  in  1776,  (from  July  16th  to  September  28th.)  Ar- 
ticle n.  is  as  follows  rf  ^That  all  men  have  a  natural  and 
unalienable  right  to  worship  Almighty  God,  according  to 
the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences  and  understanding : 
and  that  no  man  ought,  or  can  of  right  be  compelled  to  at- 
tend any  religious  worship,  or  erect  or  suppibrt  any  place  of 
worship,  or  maintain  any  ministry,  contrary  to,  or  against 
his  own  free  will  and  consent  Nor  can  any  man,  who 
acknowledges  the  being  of  a  God,  be  justly  deprived  or 
abridged  of  any  civil  rights  as  a  citizen,  on  account  of  his 
religious  sentiments,  or  peculiar  modes  of  religious  worship: 
tiutt  no  authority  can  or  ought  to  be  vested  m,  or  assumed 
by  any  power  whatever,  that  shall  in  any  case  interfere 
with,  or  m  any  manner  controul,  the  right  of  conscience  in 
.  die  nee  exercise  of  religious  yvorship." 

It  thus  appears  that  the  Declaration  op  Ameri- 
can Independence  was  first  favored  by  the  Pres- 
byterian Synod,  then  the  highest  body  in  that 

church  —  THAT    THE    FIRST    ACTUAL    AND    PRACTICAL 

Declaration  of  Independence  was  made  by  Pres- 
byterians IN  Mecklenburgh,  N.C. — ^That  the  first 
State  Constitution  made  under  that  Declaration, 
proclaiming  universal  and  complete  toleration 
OF  religious  opinion,  Ivas  framed  by  a  Presbyte- 
rian, AND  THAT  THE  OVERTHROW  OF  THE  THEN  EXIST- 
ING establishment  of  religion  in  Virginia  and 
South  Carolina,  and  the  complete  divorce  of  the 

♦  See  Chealham'8  Life  of  Paine,  pp.  317,  318.— Note, 
t  See  the  Constitutions  of  the  several  Independent  States  of  America. 
London,  1783— pp.  183, 183. 
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CHURCH    AND   THE   STATE  WAS    MAINLY  OWING   TO  THE 
EFFORTS  OF  THE  PrESBYTERIAN  ChURCH. 

These  observatioDS  we  have  ventured  to  make,  in  onkr 
to  give  just  weight  to  the  claims  instituted  on  behalf  of  the 
ancient  standards  and  spirit  of  the  Presbyterian  Churehi 
and  to  shew  that  when  Isaac  Taylor  calls  "  Presbyterian- 
ism  the  republican  principle,""*  he  had  well  considered  the 
nature  of  a  system,  of  which,  doctrinally  and  ecclesias> 
tically,  representation  is  the  fundamental  element.t  Forlo 
use  the  words  of  Dryden,  while  we  deny  the  appropriatenoM 
of  his  epithets : 

**  As  the  poisons  of  the  deadliest  kind : 
Are  to  their  own  unhappy  coasts  connned| 
So  PEBSBTTERT  End  its  pestilential  seal, 
Can  flourish  oftlt  in  i  common  wbal.":^ 

It  is  no  part  of  our  business  to  depreciate  the  patriotic 
character  and  daims  of  Episcopalians  before  or  during  the 
revolutionary  struggle,  nor  to  undervalue  their  services  in 
contributing  to  the  formation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  permanent  glory  of  the  country. 
God  forbid  that  we  should  have  either  the  desire  or  the 
design  to  do  so.  Their  fame,  and  character,  and  glory,  are 
ours — are  the  common  property  of  the  nation — and*  be 
must  have  a  heart  dead  to  all  true  patriotism,  and  to  all  true 
charity,  who  can  reverence  and  aamire  Washington  or  IV 
trick  Henry  the  less,  because  they  were  members  of  the 
Episcopal  Church.  Unquestionably,  there  were  many  great, 
and  wise,  and  brave  men  in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  pro- 
portionably  more  in  the  Southern  States,  than  any  others, 
who  were  Episcopalians. 

Still,  however,  and  for  the  reasons  stated,  the  fact  is  unde* 
niable,that  while  Presbyterians  were  toaman  revolutionists, 
Episcopalians  were  very  generally  loyalists.  *'  During  the 
revolutionary  war,"  says  Bishop  White,  "a  considerable 
number  of  the  American  peopte  became  inclined  to  the 
British  cause;  and  of  them  a  great  proportion  were  Epis- 
copalians."}   "  During  this  period,"  Bishop  White  further 

•  Spiritual  Despotism,  Sect,  iv.,  p.  177.    Ene.  ed. 
•f  See  Woodgate's  Bamplon  Lectures,  p.  90,  349,  352. 
±  Diyden's  Uind  and  Panther. 
$  Memory  of  Protestant  Epia.  Church,  p.  48L 
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mforms  us,*  "  there  was  no  resource  for  the  supply  of  va- 
cancies, which  were  continually  multiplying,  not  only  from 
death,  but  by  the  retreat  of  very  many  of  the  Episcopal 
clergy  to  the  mother  country,  and  to  the  colonies  still  de- 
pendent on  her.  To  add  to  the  evil,  many  able  and  worthy 
ministers,  cherishing  their  allegiance  to  the  king  of  Great 
Britain,  and  entertaining  conscientious  scruples  against  the 
we  of  the  liturgy,  under  the  restrictions  of  omitting  the  ap- 
pointed prayers  for  him,  ceased  to  officiate.  Owing  to  these 
ciicumstances,  the  chars  of  the  far  greater  number  of  the 
JEpiscopcU  Churches  were  closed  for  several  years.  In 
the  state  in  which  this  work  is  edited,  there  was  a  part  of 
that  time  in  which  there  was,  through  its  whole  extent,  but 
one  resident  minister  of  the  church  in  question  who  records 
the  fact." 

"Again,"  adds  Bishop  White,  "many  worthy  ministers 
entertained  scruples  in  regard  to  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  States,  without  the  takmg  of  which,  they  were  prohibit- 
ed from  officiating,  by  laws  alike  impolitic  and  severe." 
"There  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  Virginia,  countenancing  the 
■entiments  delivered.  After  the  fall  of  the  establishment, 
h  considerable  proportion  of  the  clergy  continued  to  enjoy 
the  glebes — the  law  considering  them  as  freeholds  during 
life — without  performing  a  single  act  of  sacred  duty,  except 
perhaps  that  of  marriage.  They  knew  that  their  public 
ministrations  would  not  have  been  attended."! 

In  the  Convention  of  1785,  a  service  for  the  fourth  of 
July  was  prepared.  Of  this.  Bishop  White  says :  "  What 
■mst  further  seem  not  a  little  extraordinary,  the  service  was 
principally  arranged,  and  the  prayer  alluded  to  was  com- 
posed by  a  reverend  gentleman,  (Dr.  Smith,)  who  had  writ- 
ten kmd  acted  against  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
was  unfavorably  looked  on  by  the  supporters  of  it,  during 
the  whole  revolutionary  war.  The  greater  stress  is  laid  on 
this  mattiBr,  because  of  the  notorious  fact,  that  the  majority 
of  the  clergy  could  not  have  used  the  service,  without  sub- 
jecting themselves  to  ridicule  and  censure.  For  the  au- 
thor's part,  having  no  hindrance  of  this  sort,  he  contented 
himself  with  having  opposed  the  measure ;  and  kept  the 

*  n>id.,  p.  8  and  p.  60. 

t  Memory  of  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  p.  69. 
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day  from  respect  to  the  requisition  of  the  Convention ;  bat 
could  never  hear  of  its  being  kept  in  above  two  or  three 
places  besides  Philadelphia." 

Dr.  Hawks  also  testifies  that  in  Virginia,  "  The  error"  of 
taking  part  with  Great  Britain,  '<  was  not  confined  to  the 
clergy,  a  portion  of  the  laity  adopted  their  opinions ;  it  was, 
however,  very  small,  for  the  gr^at  mass  of  the  popnlation 
in  Virginia  was  opposed  to  England ;  and  this  rendered  the 
situation  of  the  clergy  only  the  more  disagreeable.  Nor 
were  all  the  clergy  loyalists ;  they  numbered  in  their  ranks 
some  sturdy  republicans,  though  these  formed  a  minorityi 
including  not  quite  one-third  of  the  whole  body.*^ 

In  1767,  Dr.  Chandler  published  <'  An  appeal  on  behalf 
of  the  Church  of  England  in  America,"  in  which  he  claims 
for  it  peculiar  privileges  and  support,  becauset  '*  Episco- 
pacy can  never  thrive  in  a  republican  government, — nor 
republican  principles  in  an  Episcopal  church.  For  the 
same  reasons,  in  a  mixed  monarchy,  no  form  of  ecclesi- 
astical government  can  so  exactly  harmonize  with  the 
State,  as  that  of  a  qualified  Episcopacy.  And,  as  they  are 
mutually  adapted  to  each  other,  so  they  are^  mutually  intro- 
ductive  of  each  other."  The  same  argument  was  urged 
about  the  same  time,  and  for  the  same  purpose,  by  Arch- 
bishop Seeker.t  And  it  is  to  this  very  opinion,  then  gene- 
rally entertained,  "that  Episcopacy  itself  was  unfriendly  to 
the  political  principles  of  our  republican  government,* 
Bishop  White  attributes  the  violent  prejudices  which  uni- 
versally prevailed  against  it.§  Dr.,  now  Bishop  Hawks, 
admits  the  same  fact.  "The  effect,"  he  says,0  "of  the 
American  revolution  upon  the  church,  had  been  to  attach 
to  it  no  small  share  of  odium,  and  few  cared  to  enrol  them- 
selves among  the  clergy  of  a  communion,  small  in  numbers, 
and  the  object  also  of  popular  dislike."** 

*  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Va.,  p.  136,  where  he  enters  into  an 
explanation  of  the  reason. 

f  This  is  in  our  possession,  and  quoted  in  Ecclesiastical  Republican- 
ism, p.  153,  154. 

+  See  in  Eccl.  Repub.  ibid.,  p.  154. 

5  Mem.  of  Prot.  Epis.  Church,  p.  48. 

II  Constitutions  and  Canons  of  the  Prot.  Epis.  Church.    N.  York,  1841- 

♦*  President  Adams  has  shewn  from  fact««  which  fill  a  long  letter,  dated 
Ctuincv,  Dec.  2,  1815,  and  represented  in  the  N.  Y.  Evangelist  of  Nor. 
9,  l84^--that  Episcopacy  was  one  cause  of  the  Revolotion. 


Ii  is  trae  the  Rer.  JftO(>h  IV'^)ch^>  An  K)uw\n)ni  1  )4in  «M^  1^0  a 
delphiju  wms  af^\)utod  chjipiain  n>  \hc  i\Mi^rnr^  m  I7r<v 
and  officiated  for  a  short  uiix\  IiiU«  u  i$  <\)u.^iiv  in)(\  \hM 
Mr.  Douche  turned  traitor  lo  tho  cau^^  am)  w^^^  a  K\i>]{: 
letter  lo  General  Washinsrton,  ui^n  ^^  him  lo  do  itK»  muk^  .^tu) 
with  or  without  the  consent  of  tl)o  |XH>nl^  ''  u^  n<>)2xMtAhr'  K^r 
America  at  the  head  of  his  artny  f' — uuM  is.  lo  oinplov  iho 
aimy,  in  order  forcibly  to  suppress  ihe  spirit  of  uu)o|vni) 


In  support  of  the  opinion,  as  to  tho  anti>rr|>nhhoan  ohni* 
acter  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  tlie  whole  \n>if;ht  of  NHiih.th 
anthorities  migfit  be  produced,  duriufi^  ox'ory  i^^riin)  up  lo 
the  present  tinie.t     And  hence,  in  order  to  rt^vivn  nnd 

•  See  this  letter,— Qencral  Wa^hingionV  lourr,  rnt^Umtnit  it  to  r«m 
cress, — and  the  letter  of  Mr.  liopkinson,  (a  Kiirncr  o(  ihr  hoiTninniMt.  nu«t 
brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Douche,)  in  Qrnyilon'««  Mi*mot»N,  i».  -I^n.  »\r     Mi 
UpdilDB,  in  his  History  of  the  NarrngnnAOt  C'hinvh,  ntiu«lt'«i  to  iUp  IHoi 
of  Doache's  officiating  as  chaplain,  aH  a  NlrikiitK  piiMtf  oi  \\\m  iliM-litm 
tion,  that  "Episcopalians  wkhk  tiik  lkadinu  Am  iiitki  m  nr  nu.  iiHiiii' 
WOKK  OP  Amrrican  Indepkndknck."    (Si'c  i>.  *J'1I,)  nml  uWrm  Ailmii'i'  l«'> 
ter,  written  on  the  occasion, (sec p. 242-'J  11.)    Mr.  U|Htikf<  1h  c fv*  iiii*ni), 
however,  not  to  aUu/Ie  even  to  tn<*  Niil)N(><iuf'nt  conduct  o(  Mr.  PuiichM. 
And  among  the  list  of  his  Episcopalian  urcnitccih  of  inilc|HMiilciicc,  i  uIIkiI 
from  all  quarters  of  the  Union,  no  in  under  (lie  pninful  nccfnniiy  nl  Miim 
dncing  Franklin !  Thomas  JelferHon  I ! !  and  John  ittimlnlph      llui,  wIiIIm 
eminent  names  are,  and  may  l)c  found  amon^  the.  Inifmn  o(  UihI  cImik  h, 
wholavored  and  advanced  the  cause  of  IndcMHrndcncn,  Mr.  ll)Nllkt«  diM<« 
BOt  qoote  the  names  of  any  clergymen^  cxcu*pt  Mr.  lUmt'U**  1 1 1  nnil  Mloiiop 
White.    In  the  course  oi  the  volume,  however,  he  Nh«*WN  ihni  ih'<  f*«w 
i^iiscopal  churches  in  Rhode  Island  were  cluwul  durtng  and  ntXi^i  lh« 
Revolution, /^rcause /A«  ministers  would  not  act  an  thdi  iny  lir<'ihii'n  ih<Mi(/hi 
patriotism  required.    See  p.  265,  35H, dw:.    llftf,  lift*  ih"  'Uti^nii'  f.    W«' 
Mve  a  curious  pamphlet  published  in  CharlcMon,  in  \Wt,  THtfl'  turc*  nu 
the  Love  of  Power  in  the  Pnilacy,  du:.,  by  a  M*'m\»t*t  nt  il»«'  Vinumt$$it 
^iacopal  Association  of  S.  (J..)  which  titfinhiuifn,  with  muhy  otU*  r  Iw  i* 
to  shew  that  the  laity  of  the  Episcjpal  ':hun;h  th^ri  wic  rmi'h  ^f^l^Hn■i^^ 
to  the  clergy  and  to  prelacy,  because  oi  t>i«;ir  »iih  ifrpij(d)<  mt  u  hdi  u*  if 
WMndi  Mas.    Mr.  Updike's  entbu<iia»im,  h'/w«rv<'r,  i«  o^^  VJ'^K  '^"**  ^^    ^*  ** 


tores  in  the  face  of  all  fcuch  factn,  to  aU'r^'r,  th^t  '*  i«  i-.  sle^y  i/'/tnU,^  <),.*( 
cnpaliins" — and  in  demonstratiMi  of  bin  j^^t-jti'/n,  h**  ^tttunt*'.  Oihi  ','r  'A 


a  majority  of  the  signers  of  th**  li'r'Jaiati'/n  of  lu^WiMMtU  w  *  w« »«    f'.j* 


the  nrrv-osfE  sij^ner*.  ei^hJl^^^  ('A  foujhf,  it>:Ui*iiu/  yttn.^m,  uty.  )*fl'  i 
too,)  were  certainiv  met. — (4,.  K.  U. 

tSoe  EccL  appulOicarjLiiijj.  y\>.  ](Jh    l*/7.  J%  i7Z  ^/       M*    H-^*   "■*. 
in  his  Memoir*  of  Bi» hop  Ku:;*:/  *.p»^int^'/  vf  jjuc  u'itu  t'/t  n^^t'/'l'^' i^y 
the  EpuKxija.t/p  iiiVj  iiji%  ^jj^jh^ry  k^yt  ,  (*^.  \-^4  ,    '  I'  *«  I'-vl,  -v  '^  i* 
"  itai  til?  ctiit^n'.i^Mj.*  'A  lb*-  */y\'»^n.iu*-i.'  'jy/*.  'i-'*  r*  **/^«**v.<  »  **'. 
ponaiii  mckfrar*  tstrjuyi  £**»••:  •>'r»j*.*w.':  Mr^-w  j'^  *<:v;y.'<H      f-   •» 

that  had  the  Ciimri  «urEAi;riiL2i<  •/«*  *ft« W'.'t  ►»«»*,v:iMt*^^<'  -»»-  '•••  •.*«-»M 
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redstablish  the  Episcopal  Church  iq  this  counliy  after  the 
revolution,  it  was  found  necessary  to  embody  in  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  church,  some  essential  principles  of  the  Pres- 
byterian systemi  so  that  Bishop  White  was  openly  char^ 
with  "  a  design  to  set  up  an  Episcopacy  oq  the  ground  of 
presbyteriai  and  lay  authority."*  But,  if  Presbyterianism 
had  influence  enough  to  commend  itself  in  any  measure,  as 
a  model  or  type  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  it  might  exert  a  silent 
and  indirect  influence  in  shaping  to  some  extent  the  outline 
of  our  civil  constitution. 

4. We  have  heard  it  urged  that  the  liberal  views  of  Episco- 
palians in  South  Carolina  and  in  Virginia,  during  the  period 
referred  to,  are  evidenced  by  the  fact,  that  while  in  both 
cases  they  enjoyed  the  monopoly  of  a  religious  establish- 
ment, they  voluntarily  resigned  them.  Now,  while  we 
freely  admit  that  the  revolutionary  spirit  prevailed  among 
the  members  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  States  men- 
tioned to  a  far  greater  extent,  proportionably,  than  it  did  at 

'  the  North ;  yet  still  facts  constrain  us  to  believe  that  in  both 
cases  the  abandonment  of  the  Establishment  was  more  a 
matter  of  necessity  than  of  choice.  The  truth  is,  that 
during  the  continuance  of  these  establishments,  the  great 
proportion  of  the  people  in  both  States  were  non-Episco- 
palian. In  Virginia,  the  Dissenters,  as  they  were  called, 
constituted  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  people  ;t  and  it  was 
only  when  the  Baptists  and  Presbyterians  reauired  the 
abolition  of  the  establishment  and  common  privueges,  as  a- 
necessary  encouragement  to  their  brethren  to  enlist  in  the 
service  of  the  country,  any  steps  were  taken  for  its  remo- 

.  val.t    To  the  Presbyterians,  Dr.  Hawks  justly  attributes 

States,  it  was  highly  probable  that  those  States  would  not  have  been  sepa- 
rated from  Great  Britain."  "  We  can  easily  believe,"  adds  ihc  Church* 
man's  Monthly  Review,  "  thai  if  this  design  had  been  carried  into  cxecu-- 
lion,  or  if  the  noble  undertaking  of  Berkeley  had  not  been  arrested  by 
Walpole,  the  United  Slates  might,  at  this  day,  have  been  a  well-ordered 
possession  of  the  British  crown." 

♦  See  Bishop  White's  "  Case  of  the  Episcopal  Churches  in  the  United 
States  Consiaered,"  which  is  obviously  drawn  from  the  Presbvteriaa 
Mbdel ;  and  also  his  Mem.  of  the  Prot.  Epis.  Church,  p.  82  and  Zib. 

•\  See  Dr.  Hawks'  Prot.  Epis.  Church,  in  Va.,  p.  140,  where  he  admitiS 
that  such  may  have  been  the  case,  and  offers  little  argument  to  disprove 
it. 

X  See  Dr.  Hawks'  Prot.  Epis.  Ch.  in  Va.,  p.  138,  aud  the  petition  of  tbe 
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the  zeal,  talents  and  energy,  with  which  the  subject  was 
publicly  discussed,  and  the  abolition  of  the  establishment 
finally  carried.  Of  this  fact,  the  evidence  is  given  at  some 
length  in  one  of  the  volumes  before  us.*  The  divorce 
therefore  between  church  and  state  in  this  country,  was  not 
effected,  as  has  been  lately  affirmed,t  "  by  the  agency  of 
Mr.  Jefferson."  The  very  contrary  can  be  proved.  Mr. 
Jefferson  did  indeed  do  much  to  divorce  and  drive  away 
religion  from  the  state,  but  "Presbyterians,"  says  Dr. 
Laing,  "  forced  upon  the  state,  the  doctrine  of  the  entire 
independence  between  Christianity  and  the  civil  power." 
Presbyterians  first  proclaimed  this  doctrine  on  the  American 
shores.  Presbyterianism  was  opposed  by  Episcopacy,  in 
her  efforts  to  establish  this  doctrine  in  Vii^inia.  And  the 
universal  establishment  of  this  doctrine  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  in  the  Constitution,  was  the  result  of  the 
movement  made  by  Presbyterians.'*! 

Nor  was  the  case  different  in  South  Carolina.  Here  too 
the  great  body  of  the  people  were  non-Episcopalians.  Epis- 
copalianism  was  indeed  the  established  religion,  but  not  as 
has  been  recently  affirmed,  "the  predominant  religion.'^ 
Presbyterians  were  among  the  first  settlers  in  South  Caro- 
lina. They  have  been  proportionably  numerous  in  all  pe- 
riods of  its  history,  and  during  the  latter  part  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  the  great  majority  of  emigrants  were  Pres- 
byterians. In  1704,  when  there  was  but  one  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  whole  province^  then  numbering  towards 
six  thousand  white  innabitants,  the  dissenters  had  three 
churches  in  Charleston  alone.  As  early  as  the  year  1690, 
tfie  Presbyterians,  in  conjunction  with  the  Independents, 
formed  a  church  in  Charleston,  which  continued  in  this 
united  form  for  forty  years. 

Williamsburgh  was  settled  by  a  Presbj^erian  colony  from 
Ireland,§  and  multitudes  more  thronged  into  this  State  from 
that  country,  at  a  later  period. II    Indeed  the  great  majority 

Presbytery  of  Hanover,  which  sought  the  complete  removal  of  the  estab- 
lishment, •'  and  gave  ii  a  decisive  blow,"  p.  139-140.  The  Methudisi9 
he  represents  as  being  generally  suspected.    See  p.  133,  1^,  137. 

♦  Eccl.  Repub.,  sec.  xi.,  p.  94-103. 

t  Charleston  Courier,  Jan.  *25th,  1848. 

X  Religion  and  Education  in  America. 

S  Hewett's  History  of  South  Carolina,  vol.  2,  p.  64. 

Ilftid.  pp.  270,  271. 

V«L.  I.— No.  4.  10 
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of  the  emigrants,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  were  Presbyterians,*  and  a  Presbytery  existed  al 
an  early  period  of  that  century  A  Great  numbers  of  French 
Protestants  sought  an  asylum  in  South  Carolina,  at  diffiw- 
ent  periods,t  who  were  also  Presbyterian.  And  the  adhe- 
rents of  this  form  of  ecclesiastical  government  were  led  to 
continue  and  uphold  it,  under  every  discouragement,  not 
merely  because  of  early  education,  but  because,  as  Mr. 
Hewett  testifies,  they  believed  it  to  be  most  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.J  The  estab* 
lishment  of  the  Episcopalian  religion  in  South  Carolina 
was  the  act  of  a  small  mmority — there  bein^,  in  1698,  when 
it  was  formed,  but  one  Episcopal  Church  m  the  province^ 
out  of  a  white  population  of  between  five  and  six  thousand, 
while  non-Episcopalians  had  three  churches  in  the  city,  and 
one  in  the  country.ll  That  establishment  was  also  obtain^ 
ed  surreptitiously, — by  surprise, — and  by  a  majority,  even 
then,  of  only  one  vote.**  It  never  expressed  the  views  of  the 
colonists,  and  was  never  otherwise  regarded  than  as  unjust, 
tyrannical,  and  unchristian.  Failing  to  receive  justice  here, 
the  non-Episcopalians  appealed  to  the  British  House  of 
Lords.tt  "In  consequence  of  their  application  a  vote  was 
passed, '  that  the  act  complained  of  was  founded  on  falsity 
in  matter  of  fact — was  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  England 
— was  contrary  to  the  charter  of  the  proprietors — was  an 
encouragement  to  atheism  and  irreligion — was  destructive 
to  trade,  and  tended  to  the  depopulation  and  ruin  of  the 
province.' "  The  Lords  also  addressed  dueen  Anne,  be- 
seeching her  "  to  use  the  most  efiectual  methods  to  deliver 
the  province  from  the  arbitrary  oppression  imder  which  it 
lay,  and  to  order  the  authors  thereof  te  be  prosecuted  ac- 
cording to  law."  To  which  her  Majesty  replied,  "that  she 
would  do  all  in  her  power  to  relieve  her  subjects  in  Caro- 
lina, and  protect  them  in  their  just  rights."  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, until  the  period  of  the  revolution,  that  this  monopoly 

*  Ramsay's  History  of  South  Carolina,  vol.  2,  p.  26^ 

flbid.  pp.  25,26. 

ilbid.  p.  38. 

$  History  of  South  Carolina,  vol.  2,  p.  53. 

H  Ramsay's  History,  vol.  2,  p.  2. 

••  Ibid,  p  3. 

•|tIbid.vol.2,pp.4, 16, 17. 
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of  relirious  privilege  was  broken  up,  and  Presbyterians  and 
other  denominations  of  Christians  were  restored  to  equality 
of  rights,  and  freed  from  a  taxation  which  required  them 
to  support  an  established  faith,  with  which,  in  many  things, 
they  could  not  agree.  Nor  was  this  deliverance  then  grant- 
ed them,  but  from  stem  necessity.  For  they  had  now  an 
unquestionable  majority  in  the  colony,  and  the  physical 
force  necessary  for  war  and  defence  was  theirs.  Without 
union  among  all  parties  there  was  no  prospect  of  success, 
and  therefore  after  seventy  years  of  exclusive  authority,  the 
established  church  was  unaer  the  necessity  of  yielding  to  a 
constitution  which  gave  equal  laws,  equal  rignts,  and  full 
and  free  toleration  to  all  sects  and  parties.*  Thus  it  is 
doubly  proved,  that  to  the  efforts  of  Presbyterians  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  overthrow  of  all  establishments  of  religion 
in  this  country,  and  for  the  complete  and  final  divorce  be- 
tween church  and  state. 

In  concluding  this  article,  let  us  once  more  say,  that  in 

•  We  have  been  favored  with  a  copy  of  a  manuscript  letter,  ftom  which 
we  make  the  following  extracts : 

"To  Hon.  George  Bryan,  Vice  President  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania, at  Lancaster — fav'd  by  the  Hon.  Ric'd  Hutson,  Esq,  Delegate 
in  Congress — from  James  Cannon. 

"  Charleston,  S.  C.  March  14th,  1778. 
"  Dear  Sir, — I  was  greatly  surprised  when  I  arrived  here,  to  find,  not- 
withstanding we  were  told  so  confidently  by  the  opposers  of  our  Constitu- 
tion, that  the  people  of  South  Carolina  had  reformed  their  Constitution, 
mod  were  extremely  happy  under  it,  that  they  had  not  fet  estabHsked  tktir 
ConsUiutioH.  and  had  several  reasons  to  fear  that  it  would  not  pass.  It  lately 
passed  the  Council  with  mat  difficulty,  as  they  made  a  bold  effort  to  con- 
tinae  the  choice  of  their  Legislative  Council,  (now  Senate,)  in  the  Assem- 
bly, because  then  Charlestown  would  have  governed  the  State.  However 
they  were  obliged  to  give  that  up.  They  then  tryed  two  other  ways,  one 
by  reducing  their  Legislature  to  |  of  their  present  number ;  the  other  to 
have  the  members  of  their  Senate  chosen  any  where  in  the  State.  In 
either  of  these  cases  Charleston  must  have  ruled  the  State,  and  they  fail- 
ed here  too.  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

"  But  at  the  very  time  that  every  bodv  expected  to  have  a  Constitution 
in  a  few  hours  he  called  the  Council  and  Assembly  into  the  council  cham- 
ber, and  in  a  farewell  speech,  gave  the  Constitution  the  negative.  This 
produced  great  consternation  for  a  day  or  two,  but  the  Assembly  resolved 
to  choose  another;  made  an  adjournment  for  three  days,  which  they  were 
obliged  to  do  before  they  could  bring  in  any  rejected  bill,  chose  a  Presi- 
dent, and  passed  the  Constitution,  and  it  is  expected  to  hsfve  the  new  Presi- 
dent's sanction  in  a  day  or  two.  Several  propositions  were  made  by  the 
party  opposing  the  Constitution,  to  have  it  set  aside,  but  those  for  it  pre- 
vailed, naving  determined  to  paes  no  tax  bill,  nor  do  any  other  business, 
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• 
tunity  of  carrying  them  into  practical  operation.*  Lord 
Baltimore  was  brought  up  a  Protestant  and  had  in  him, 
therefore,  the  innate  seeds  of  its  liberal  principles,  and  natu- 
rally sought,  as  the  founder  of  a  colony,  to  obtain  preemi- 
nence for  it  by  its  iiberality,  as  Romanism  could  not  be  le- 
gally or  successfullyt  established.  And  when  Bancroft 
lauds  him  as  the  fii*st  in  the  Christian  world  "  to  advance 
the  career  of  civilization  by  recognizing  the  rightful  equality 
of  all  Christian  sects,"{  he  contradicts  himself  and  contra- 
dicts the  facts  of  the  case.  For  as  Lord  Baltimore's  colo- 
ny was  only  chartered  in  1632,  and  established  in  1634, 
while  Roger  Williams  arrived  in  New  England  in  Februa- 
ry, 1631,  from  which  time,  until  1636,  when  he  estabUshed 
ms  colony,  he  was  fighting  the  battles  of  freedom  with  his 
own  brethren  of 'the  independent  persuasion,  so  of  him 
Mr.  Bancroft  justly  says  "  he  was  the  first  person  in  modem 
Christendom  to  assert,  in  its  plenitude,  the  doctrine  of  the 
liberty  of  conscience — the  equality  of  opinions  before  the 
law"§ — "he  was  a  Puritan,  ♦  ♦  ♦  ^^d  he  alone  had 
arrived  at  the  great  principle "II  on  which  "it  became  his 
glory  to  found  a  State.**  The  chartered  Constitution  of  Ma- 
ryland Umited  its  toleration  and  equal  rights  to  Christians. 
It  was  "  of  all  Christian  sects  it  recognized  the  equal  rights," 
and  Christianity  by  this  charter,  was  made  the  law  of  the 
land."tt  This  also  is  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  of 
Maryland,  adopted  in  1776,  which  even  admits  of  taxation 
for  supporting  the  Christian  religion.tt  The  toleration  of 
Roger  Williams,  however,  was  imlimited.§§ 

Of  WiUiara  Penn  it  is  also  certain  that  he  inherited  Pu- 
ritan feelings,  and  was  personally  intimate  with  the  ex- 
pounders of  Puritan  Uberty,lll|  and  yet  even  by  his  Consti- 
tution of  1682,  Christians  alone  were  eligible  to  ofiice 


•«« 


♦  See  Bancroft's  Hist,  of  U.  S.,  vol.  1 ,  pp.  244, 367, 239,  and  vol.  2,  p.  378. 

t  See  ibid.  vol.  1,  p.  243. 

+  Ibid.  p.  244. 

$lbid.  pp.  375,  376. 

II  Ibid.  p.  367. 

♦♦  Ibid.  p.  375. 

tf  Ibid.  pp.  243,  244,  248. 

±±  Const,  of  the  several  States,  &c.    London,  1783,  pp.  243.  and  244. 

§5  See  Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  States,  vol.  1,  pp.  367,  375,  376, 

nil  Ibid.  vol.  2,  p.  378. 

♦•♦  Ibid.  p.  387. 
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Nay,  even  in  his  levised  GonstitatiQiiy  of  1701,  the 
of  the  GovenKHT  is  necessary  to  any  law,  and  <^  a  profiMon 
of  fidth  in  Christ,"  is  made  neceanury  &r  any  pablic  em- 
I^byment* 

These  appaient  exceptions,  therefore^  only  substantiatB 
our  claims  for  Puritanism,  and  leave  all  that  we  have  ad- 
vanced in  &vor  of  the  liberal  and  free  sjnrit  of  Presbyt» 
rianism  and  of  its  patriotic  achievements  in  America,  un- 
touched. Our  glory  is  not  sought  in  the  humiliation  or  de* 
preciation  of  others. 

On  the  contrary,  in  speaking  of  the  eariy  Puritan  princi- 
ples and  spirit,  we  have  already  shewn  that  it  chancteri- 
zed  alike  all  its  divisions  and  burned  in  all  its  denomina- 
tional churches,  as  a  flame  of  pure  and  ardent  patriotism 
and  liberty.  To  suppose,  therefinre,  that  foots,  iUustiating 
the  glory  of  a  common  ancestry,  even  though  that  be  in  die 
fimn  of  Presbytery,  is  derogatory  to  the  dignity  or  hoooor 
or  jwitriotism  of  any  branch  of  the  now  widely  extended 
fitmily  of  non-Episcopalian  churches,  is  certainly  a  most 
selfish  and  suicidal  policy.  And  he  vrbo  would  tarnish 
the  lustre  thrqpn  aroimd  the  religious  principles  and 
SPIRIT  of  the  reformers  AND  PURITANS,  Rs  the  foun- 
tain of  our  constitutional  laws  and  liberties,  and  attribute 
these  to  the  mere  natural  impulses  of  the  human  heart,  is 
not  more  absurd  in  reasoning  than  he  is  profane  in  sj^irit 

We  may  have  been  somewhat  hyperbolical  in  claiming 
for  the  GENERIC  spirit  AND  PRINCIPLES  of  PresbjTterian- 
ism  the  founding  of  empires.  But  he  who  will  consider  its 
influences  in  sustaining  the  Jewish  Republic;  in  preserv- 
ing the  system  and  independence  of  the  Waldenses;  in 
creating  the  republic  of  Geneva;  in  confederating  the  repub- 
lic of  Switzerland,  and  making  Geneva  ''the  focus  of  Pro- 
testantism and  of  practical  republicanism  ft  in  combininff 
the  States  of  Protestant  Germany  against  the  threatenea 
extermination  of  the  Emperor  and  Uie  Pope ;  in  resusci- 
tating the  united  provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  when  they 
threw  off"  the  yoke  of  Philip  II.,  and  founded  in  their  mo- 
rasses a  confederation,  very  nearly  resembling  that  which 

*  See  Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  States,  vol.  3,  p.  42. 
t  See  the  Oxford  Chronological  Tables  of  History,  p.  28. 
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had  been  founded  on  the  mountains  of  Helvetia  -*  in  crea- 
ting an  empiie  within  the  despotic  and  imquestionably 
Popish  France  ;t  in  erecting  the  Commonwealth  of  Eng- 
land upon  the  ruins  of  civil  and  religious  despotism ;  m 
giving  origin  to  that  liberty  and  reform  which  are  still  at 
work  in  the  gradual  transformation  of  the  British  Consti- 
tution ;  in  moulding  and  fashioning  the  character  of  the 
Scottish  people,  so  as  to  make  them  preeminent  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth ;  and,  not  to  enlarge, — in  giving  birth 
to  the  spirit  of  independence  in  these  colonies,  inspiring 
courage  to  declare  it,  ^uiion  to  maintain  it,  and  wisdom,  in 
some  degree  at  least,  to  mould  the  Constitution  of  these 
United  States; — when,  we  say,  these  facts  are  contem- 
plated with  a  searching  and  miprejudiced  eye,  our  words 
may  well  be  tolerated  as  not  unwarrantably  eulogizing  the 

genius  of  Presbytery  as  the  genius  of  civil  and  religious 
berty.t 


ARTICLE  III 

THE  MORAL  CONDITION  OP  WESTERN  AFRICA. 

By  Rev.  John  Leiohton  Wilson,  of  S.  C. 

Missionary  at  the  Gaboon  River,  Western  Africa. 

The  Prophet  Isaiah,  in  the  18th  chapter,  and  7th  verse 
of  his  prophecies,  has  these  words :  "  In  that  time  shall  the 
present  be  brought  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts  of  a  people  scat- 
tered and  peeled,  and  from  a  people  tenible  from  the  begin- 
ning hitherto ;  a  nation  metea  out  and  trodden  under  toot, 
whose  lands  the  rivers  have  spoiled,  to  the  place  of  the 
name  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  the  Mount  Zion.''    As  may  be 

♦  Viller's  Essay  on  the  Reformatfon,  p.  71,  136,  &c.  Baird's  Northern 
Europe,  vol.  1,  p.  82-93. 

f  In  fact,  in  France  the  Hugenot  body  soon  made  pretensions  equiva- 
lent to  a  partition  of  the  monarchy.    See  Villiers'  Essay  as  above. 

±  This  was  the  title  selected  for  a  work,  for  which  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
Twichester,  of  Natchez,  had  made  large  preparation,  when  death  cut 
short  his  labours. 
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seen,  bjr  reference  to  the  context,  he  speaks  of  their  inhabi- 
tants (H  Ethiopia^  a  name  which  was  anciently  given,  not 
only  to  those  lefpxxm  in  Africa)  now  known  as  Nubia  aifd 
Abysinia,  but  to  all  the  country  south  and  west,  and  in- 
cluding, consequently,  the  entire  Negro  population  of  die 
African  Continent. 

There  are  some  historical  statements  in  the  passage^  as 
well  as  some  ge(^;raphical  allusions,  that  are  not  well  un- 
derstood, and  n^ay  be  passed  over  without  comment,  inas- 
much as  neither  have  any  important  bearing  upon  the  gene- 
ral subject  which  vfe  intend  to  preserit.  The  leading  idea 
is  sufficiently  plain,  and  it  is  to  considerations  arising  out 
of  this,  that  attention  is  invited. 

The  inhabitants  of  Bthiopia,  are  spoken  of  as  "  a  pecnrie 
scattered  and  peeled,"  as  '^  a  nation  meted  out  and  trodden 
under  foot ;"  and  in  immediate  connection,  it  is  declared 
that  "they  shall  be  brought  as  a  present  to  the  Lord  of 
Hosts,"  and  "to  the  place  of  the  name  of  the  Lord  ai 
Hosts,  the  Mount  Zion." 

Diifested  of  all  fi^rative  dres&  it  is  here  affirmed  in 
substance,  that  the  mhabitants  ot  Ethiopia  would,  for  a 
certain  period,  "  be  scattered  and  peeled  ;"  be  "  meted  out 
and  trodden  under  foot ;"  after  which,  they  would  be  con- 
verted to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christy  and  participate  in  all  the 
blessings  of  that  salvation  which  hehas  purchased  with  his 
blood. 

We  have  then  in  this  passage  a  prophetic  description, 
not  only  of  the  present  and  past  condition  of  Africa,  but 
likewise  of  her  conversion  ana  future  prosperity.  Her  his- 
tory  is  characterized,  in  the  first  instance,  by  a  period  of 
deep  and  protracted  degradation,  to  be  followed  by  another, 
not  less  remarkable  for  the  prevalence  of  evangelical  piety 
and  solid  happiness.  And  who  is  there,  though  ever  so 
slightly  versed  in  African  history,  that  does  not  feel  that 
her  condition  is  described  with  singular  accuracy  and 
fidelity? 

Who  needs  to  be  reminded  that  the  inhabitants  of  Africa 
have  been  "scattered  and  peeled,"  "meted  and  trodden 
under  foot,"  when  there  are  living  evidences  of  this  in 
almost  every  coimtry  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ?  What  na- 
tion under  the  sun  is  there,  whose  history  is  not  tarnished 
by  deeds  of  aggression  against  this  defenceless  people? 
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But  it  is  not  more  certain  that  one  portion  of  this  pro- 
phecy has  already  been  fulfilled,  than  it  is  that  the  other 
will  be,  and  that  perhaps  at  no  djstant  day.  That  same 
wise  and  Almighty  Father  of  the  imiverse,  who  ftwresaw 
•  and  foretold  her  protracted  degradation,  as  clearly  foresaw 
and  will  as  certainly  bring  to  pass  her  promised  deliver- 
ance. 

Her  past  wrongs  and  injuries,  as  well  as  her  present  ig- 
norance and  degradation,  as  much  as  they  are  to  be  de- 
plored for  themselves,  are  nevertheless  a  sure  token,— aye ! 
a  prophetic  guarantee  of  her  conversion  and  well-being. 

We  look  forward,  then,  to  a  great  change  in  the  moral 
condition  of  this  great  continent.  This  expectation  is  not 
founded,  however,  upon  any  newly  discovered  tendency  in 
ttie  character  of  that  country  to  renovate  itself — nor  is  it 
expected  as  an  immediate  or  necessary  consequence  firom 
the  advancing  state  of  human  afiairs  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  It  has  a  surer  foundation  than  any  thing  of  this 
Tcind.  It  may  be  expected,  because  it  is  an  event  that  has 
been  determined  in  the  councils  of  Heaven,  for  the  fulfil-  ^ 
ment  of  which,  the  power  and  the  veracity  of  Jehovah  are  ' 
alike  and  indubitably  pledged. 

In  pursuing  this  siibject,  it  will  be  our  object  to  givey  in  a 
comprehensive  view,  a  general  outline  of  the  moral  condi- 
tion of  Western  Africa, 

It  is  not  expected  that  the  picture  we  are  about  to  sketch, 
will  be  contemplated  with  feelings  of  unmingled  satisfac- 
tion. A  true  description  of  heathenism  any  where,  is  little 
else  than  an  exhibition  of  human  depravity,  in  its  worst 
and  most  revolting  forms.  And  however  painful  may  be 
the  details  which  we  shall  feel  constrained  to  give,  let  it  not 
be  forcotten,  that  they  are  nevertheless  but  too  true  a  pic- 
ture ox  the  actual  condition  of  the  great  mass  of  mankind; 
they  are  but  the  exhibition  of  scenes  with  which  the  mis- 
sionary mavst  be  familiar ;  and  they  are  facts  with  which 
the  Christian  church  must  be  made  acquainted,  before  it 
can  be  roused  to  suitable  exertions  in  their  behalf. 

We  would  be  justified,  if  we  followed  out  the  thoughts 
suggested  by  the  prophet,  in  taking  a  wide  range  of  obser- 
vation. We  might  dwell  specially  upon  the  wrongs  and 
injuries  that  have  been  practiced  upon  the  Afiican  race  by 
the  rest  of  mankind.  We  might  cite  before  the  baj  of  nalv- 
Vol.  I.— No.  4.  11 
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lie  opinion  the  slave  trade,  tfiat  foulest  of  all  abominations, 
and  by  disclosing  its  deeds  of  cruelty,  more  flagitious  than 
any  other  the  world  has  ever  heard,  hold  it  up  to  imiversai 
abhorrence.  We  might  excite  public  indignation,  by  expos- 
ing  abuses  practised  upon  that  people,  at  the  present  day,  by 
those  from  whom  better  things  ought  to  be  expected.  But 
we  refrain  from  these  things.  It  is  more  consonant  with 
our  object,  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  country,  as 
affected  by  the  prevalence  of  heathenism — and  to  ascer- 
tain by  what  means  she  may  be  raised  up  from  her  deep 
degradation,  and  be  made  to  participate  in  the  l)lessings  of 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  inhabitants  of  Western  Africa,  considered  generally, 
are  somewhat  removed  from  that  condition  of  society  usu- 
ally denominated  the  savage  state^  inasmuch  as  they  hav^ 
permanent  habitations,  are  surrounded  by  herds  of  domes* 
tic  animals,  and  depend  for  subsistence,  mainly,  upon  agri- 
culture. This  statement,  however,  should  be  made  with 
due  qualification.  Herds  of  domestic  animals  are  kept,  be- 
cause they  serve  many  important  purposes,  and  maintain 
•themselves,  in  a  climate  like  that,  without  cost  or  care  to 
their  owners.  The  soil  is  cultivated,  but  in  a  very  imper- 
fect manner,  and  to  an  extent  barely  sufficient  for  their  im- 
mediate personal  wants.  They  construct  houses  that  shield 
them  from  the  scorching  heats  of  a  meridian  sun,  and  from 
the  chilling  damps  of  night;  but  neither  health,  comfort, 
nor  cheerfulness  enter  into  any  of  their  domestic  arrange- 
ments. These  possessions,  and  this  mode  of  living,  do  not 
indicate,  therefore,  so  much  a  relish  for  the  improvements 
of  civilized  life,  as  aversion  to  the  hardier  and  more  peril- 
.  ous  pursuits  of  the  chase.  The  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try have  made  no  progress  in  civilization.  The  condition 
of  the  country,  in  all  important  respects,  is  now  substan- 
tially what  it  was  three  centuries  ago ;  and  we  anticipate 
no  improvement  or  amelioration,  except  such  as  shall  result 
from  the  diffiision  of  Christianity. 

There  are  no  political  organizations,  in  the  maritime  re- 
gions of  Western  Africa,  that  deserve  to  be  dignified  by  the 
appellation  of  governments. 

Villages  are  scattered  over  the  country  in  every  direction, 
at  the  distance  of  two,  three,  and  four  miles  from  each 
other,  and  varying  in  size  from  two  or  three  hundred  to 
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eight  or  ten  thousand  inhabitants.  Each  one  of  these  vil- 
lages, as  a  general  thing,  no  matter  how  insignificant  in  the 
number  of  its  inliabitants,  or  destitute  of  the  means  of  de- 
fence, is  entirely  independent,  and  manages  its  internal  con- 
cerns, without  reference  to  any  higher  authority. 

In  imitation  of  what  they  have  heard  of  the  usages  of 
European  nations,  and  with  the  view  of  enhancing  their 
importance  in  the  estimation  of  foreigners,  every  village 
has  its  king,  its  prince,  and  its  governor.  B^t  these  distin- 
guished personages,  exercise  none  of  the  functions,  and  en- 
joy none  of  the  emoluments  of  royalty ;  and  indeed  these 
titles  are  scarcely  known,  except  in  tiieir  intercourse  with 
white  men. 

So  far  as  there  are  resemblances  to  any  of  the  known 
forms  of  government  in  the  world,  they  are  the  extremes 
either  of  democracy  or  despotism.  A  specimen  of  the  de- 
mocratic form  prevails  at  Cape  Palmas,  St.  Andrews,  and 
along  the  grain  coast  generally;  and  of  the  despotic,  in 
Ashanti,  in  Daliomi,  Lagos,  and  Cape  Lopez. 

At  the  last  mentioned  places,  the  authority  of  the  chief, 
over  the  lives  and  property  of  his  subjects,  is  absolute ;  and  • 
the  deeds  of  barbarous  cruelty  that  are  constantly  perpe- 
trated, in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  these  capricious 
tyrants,  are  too  revolting  to  be  recited. 

Nor  is  the  democratic  form  any  better.  Wherever  it  ex- 
ists, it  is,  no  doubt,  the  reaction  of  excessive  despotism. 
But  in  a  connnunity  where  ignorance  is  universal,  where 
moral  restraint  is  unknown,  and  where  the  worst  passions 
of  men  have  micontrolled  sway,  what  could  be  expected 
but  anarchy  and  oppression?  The  fact  is,  the  people  of  Af- 
rica, every  where,  are  strangers  to  the  blessings  of  good  . 
gifiremment,  and  nothing  but  habit  of  long  standing,  and 
extreme  insensibility  of  heart,  can  render  their  situation 
tolerable.  It  is  doubtful  whether  a  man  in  that  country, 
ever  composes  himself  to  sleep  at  night,  with  a  feeling  of 
entire  security.  If  he  shall  be  so  fortunate  as  to  escape 
the  machinations  of  witchcraft,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
specially  active  in  the  night  season,  yet  he  knows  not  but 
he  may  rise  from  his  bed  in  the  morning,  to  witness  a  storm 
of  lawless  passion,  that  may  not  only  strip  him  of  every 
article  of  property  he  possesses,  but  may  hurry  him  into 
the  jaws  of  a  cruel  and  violent  death. 
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Nor  ia  the  peace  of  neighboring  villages  secured  by  any 
well  established  principles  of  international  laws.  Among 
those  of  the  same  neighborhood  there  are  perpetual  ieal- 
ousies  and  strifes.  The  only  point  in  which  the  people  of 
any  one  village  are  e^er  heartily  united  among  themselves, 
is  their  extreme  hatred  to  their  nearest  neighbors.  These 
antipathies  are  always  heartily  reciprocated,  and  necessa* 
rily  lead  to  aggression  and  war,  but  without  producing  any 
beneficial  results  to  either  party,  and  without  placing  their 
political  relati^is  upon  any  better  footing.  The  people  of 
Africa  seem  incapable  of  forming  themselves  into  extended 
political  combinations ;  a  fact  that  cannot  be  ascribed  to 
their  natural  intractability,  (for  no  people  in  the  world,  per- 
haps, are  more  easily  governed,)  but  to  a  want  of  ccnifi- 
dence  in  the  integrity  and  ability  of  each  other — to  an  ex- 
cessive reliance  upon  their  personal  cunning,  and  still  more 
perhaps  than  either,  to  their  inability  to  see  that  the  welfare 
of  each  individual  is  most  effectually  promoted,  by  secur- 
ing the  rights  and  interests  of  the  whole.  As  a  general 
thmg  the  people  live  together  in  disorderly  masses,  without 
'*law,  without  legislation,  without  courts  of  justice,  and  with- 
out any  kind  of  security,  either  of  persons  or  property.  If 
an  enlightened  and  permanent  government  is  ever  estab- 
lished in  that  country,  it  must  result  from  the  diffusion  of  • 
education — the  spread  of  knowledge,  and  sentiments  of 
patriotism,  which  Christianity  alone  can  impart. 

In  point  of  morals^  the  condition  of  Africa  is  precisely 
-whcU  might  be  expected  of  any  portion  of  the  apostate  race 
of  man,  utterly  destitute^  for  centuries,  of  the  influence  of 
Christianity,  and  the  restraints  of  morality.  Selfishness, 
absolute  selfishness,  is  the  master  passion  of  every  heathen 
heart — the  demon  spirit  which  presides  over  every  heatlKD 
community.  It  is  not  that  chastened  selfishfiess,  however, 
which  acknowledges  the  supremacy  of^law,  and  has  re- 
gard to  the  rules  of  decency  and  propriety.  In  heathen 
countries  it  disregards  all  the  conventional  rules  of  society, 
and  stretches  forth  its  hand  to  appropriate  everything  de- 
sirable within  its  reach.  The  principles  of  justice,  the  rights 
of  individuals,  the  rules  of  decency,  the  voice  of  humanity, 
the  ties  of  kindred  and  friendship  are  trampled  under  foot 
with  indiscriminate  contempt  Theft,  falsehood,  fraud,  de- 
ceit, duplicity,  injustice,  and  oppression  are  favorite  agents 
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and  constant  companions.  Intemperance,  licentiousness, 
gluttony,  and  debaucliery  furnish  the  aliment  upon  which 
it  feeds — hatred,  jealousy,  and  revenge  pervade  the  air 
which  it  breathes,  and  is  the  atmosphere  with  which  it  is 
perpetually  surrounded. 

Now,  when  we  reflect  that  this  grasping,  insatiable  selfish- 
ness is  not  the  spirit  of  one  man  alone,  but  is  substantially 
the  spirit  which  pervades  and  controls  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple— when  we  reflect,  further,  that  these  coiiiUcting  and  dis- 
cordant elements  arc  perpetually  active,  wirat  must  be  the 
character  of  society  formed  under  such  auspices?  To  this 
question  wc  have  an  ample,  unequivocal  answer,  in  the 
present  moral  condition  of  Western  Africa.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  say  what  vice  is  preeminent  among  these  de- 
graded natives.  Falsehood  is  universal :  it  may  be  safely 
said,  that  no  man  speaks  the  truth,  who  can  find  a  motive 
for  telling  a  lie.  Theft  is  not  only  unrebuked,  but  when  it 
is  perprctrated  for  the  public  good,  it  receives  the  reward  of 

Eublic  applause.  Fraud  is  not  only  practised  by  every  one, 
ut  the  man  who  scruples  to  take  advantage  of  anotlier, 
when  an  opportunity  offers,  is  regarded  as  deficient  in  man- 
ly worth.  Intemperance  is  considered  a  lordly  indulgence, 
and  the  only  restraint  which  any  one  feels,  in  relation  to 
this  vice,  is  the  want  of  ability  to  procure  the  means  of  in- 
toxication. Chastity  is  a  term  for  which  they  have  no 
word  in  their  language,  and  is  a  virtue  of  which  they  can 
scarcely  form  any  conception.  Envy,  jealousy,  and  re- 
venge enthrone  themselves  in  every  heart,  and  wield  their 
triple  sceptre  with  uncontrolled  power. 

We  scarcely  need  turn  aside  to  trace  the  practical  opera- 
tions of  such  principles  upon  society — suflice  it  to  say, 
however,  that  there  can  be  no  confidence  between  man  and 
man — no  sympathy  of  interests,,  and  no  harmony  of  action 
—  no  man  sees  in  the  face  of  another  "a  friend  or  a  brother." 
Every  man  must  be  the  sole  guardian  of  his  rights,  his  in- 
terests and  property,  and  defend  them  against  the  evil  de- 
signs of  all  around  him.  But  we  pass  to  the  consideration  of 
the  intellectual  condition  of  the  country.  Here,  however, 
we  can  find  nothing  upon  which  the  eye  of  humanity  can 
rest  with  satisfaction.  The  African  mind,  though  it  may 
not  possess  all  the  peculiarities,  or  manifest  the  same  amount 
of  energy,  activity  and  penetration,  as  have  distinguished 
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the  mind  of  other  portions  of  the  human  race,  is  neveitbe- 
less  capable  of  great  improvement — mueh  more  so  perha^ 
than  is  generally  supposed,  by  those  who  wantonly  under- 
rate its  capabilities. 

But,  in  their  present  ignorance  and  heathenism,  it  is  free- 
ly admitted,  that  the  intellectual  faculties  of  the  sons  olkt 
rica  are  obtuse  and  circumscribed,  almost  beyond  concep* 
tion.  Their  minds  not  only  bear  all  the  marks  of  igno- 
rance and  sumrstition,  but  of  the  deep  degradation  of  coi- 
turies  of  neglect  and  inactivity. 

None  of  the  natives  can  read  or  write,  except  those  who 
have  been  taught  by  the  missionaries  on  that  coast.  Until 
recently  they  have  had  no  books,  no  schools,  and  no  sys- 
tems of  education  ;  they  have  grown  up,  therefore,  genera- 
tion after  generation,  without  any  intellectual  culture,  and 
in  the  most  abject  ignorance. 

A  few  local  associations ;  a  limited  number  of  acquain- 
tances, among  their  own  people,  (all  equally   ignorant;) 
some  knowledge  of  the  art  of  raising  the  bare  necessaries 
of  life  ;  a  few  traditionary  stories  handed  down  from  father 
to  son,  and  rehearsed  in  their  social  groups,  as  a  pastime; 
and  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  superstitious  customs  of 
their  forefathers,  comprise  about  the  sum  total  of  their  stores 
of  knowledge.     Surrounded  by  an  endless  variety  of  out- 
ward objects,  the  native  African  knows  but  little  about  their 
properties,  or  their  relation  to  each  other.     He  knows  no- 
thinsr,  and  perhaps  cares  as  little,  about  the  origin  or  the 
destination  of  his  species.     He  saunters  through  life,  con- 
scious that  lie  shall  exist  hereafter,  but  strangely  indifferent 
as  to  the  nature  or  conditions  of  that  existence.    Every  ob- 
ject in  nature,  upon  which  his  eye  rests,  tells  him  that  there 
is  one  great  first  cause  of  all  things,  but  who  he  is,  where    . 
he  is,  or  what  he  re(|uires  of  his  rational  creatures,  are  topics 
which  seldom  engage  his  thoughts,  if  they  do  not  lie  alto- 
gether beyond  the  ordinary  range  of  his  mental  vision.    He 
has  marked  the  daily  revolutions  of  the  sun  —  he  has  gazed 
upon  the  bright  moon,  which  cheers  his  nocturnal  dance, 
and  marks  his  seasons  for  him  —  he  has  watched  the  '^state- 
ly  march  of  the  stars  across  the  heavens,"  but  ho  has  no 
ade([uate  conceptions  of  the  real  grandeur  of  the  hcavenlv 
bodies,  and  he  is  equally  ignorant  of  the  object  for  whicn 
tliey  were  created,  or  the  laws  by  which  their  motions  are 
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regulated.  On  all  these  points,  the  ideas  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent native  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  are  not  one  particle  more 
rational  or  dignified  than  the  speculations  of  a  child,  in  this 
country,  of  tvro  or  three  years  of  age.  Untrained  to  logic- 
al reasoning,  and  ignorant  of  the  researches  of  science,  the 
natives  of  Africa  ascribe  to  every  phenomenon  in  nature  a 
mysterious  origin.  An  eclipse  of  the  sun  is  always  porten- 
tous of  some  great  calamity,  and  never  fails  to  produce  the 
utmost  perturbation.  They  can  see  noconnqction  between 
a  lightning-rod  and  the  transmission  of  electricity,  and 
therefore  this  is  always  accounted  the  white  man's  charm. 
A  leopard  or  an  elephant  that  has  invaded  their  premises 
and  destroyed  their  property,  is  regarded  as  a  malicious  hu- 
man being,  metamorphosed,  and  an  innocent  man  must  pay 
his  life  as  the  forfeit  of  this  absurd  credulity.  The  powers 
ascribed  to  one  who  is  supposed  to  possess  the  art  of  witch- 
craft are  nothing  short  of  omnipotence.  He  is  supposed  not 
only  to  hold  dominion  over  all  the  elements  of  nature,  but 
every  object  in  the  universe,  which  can  possibly  be  convert- 
ed into  an  instrument  of  harm  to  man,  is  supposed  to  come 
and  go  at  his  command.  If  the  tempest  spreads  desolation 
over  the  face  of  nature — if  the  sea  yawns  and  swallows  its 
victim  — if  the  lightning  smites  to  the  earth  —  if  sickness  in- 
vades the  habitation  of  the  living,  and  death  bears  away  its 
f)rey,  all  is  ascribed  to  the  machinations  of  one  of  their  fel- 
ow  men,  who  possesses  not  one  particle  of  power  more  than 
themselves. 

Nor  is  the  imbecility  of  the  African  mind  less  conspicu- 
ous in  the  undue  importance  which  they  attach  to  dreams. 
These  are  regarded  as  visitations  from  the  dead,  and  the 
hints,  cautions,  admonitions,  and  advice,  which  are  received 
through  this  medium  have  infinitely  more  weight  in  deter- 
mining the  general  course  of  their  conduct,  than  the  clear- 
est deductions  of  reason  in  their  waking  hours.  Duties 
which  no  persuasion,  no  sense  of  shame,  and  no  hope  of 
gain  could  induce  them  to  undertake,  are  cheerfully  per- 
formed at  the  slightest  instigation  of  a  dream.  Important 
enterprises  are  sometimes  abandoned,  long  and  fatiguing 
journies  are  undertaken,  houses  are  bnilt^  the  streets  and 
precincts  of  the  largest  villages  are  swept  in  obedience  to  the 
visions  of  the  night.    Nor  are  the  results  of  these  dreams 
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always  harmless  or  mirthrui.  In  many  instances  they  are 
brought  forward  as  evidence  of  the  giiiltof  anaccased  man, 
and  ncn  unfrequently  result  in  his  condemnation  and  death. 
But  we  forbear  to  enlar^.  In  whatever  point  of  light 
we  contemplate  the  Afrimn  mind,  it  presents  little  else  than 
one  inextricable  maze  of  ignorance,  credulity,  and  supeisti* 
tion,  from  which  it  can  never  be  disengaged,  except  by  the 
life-giving  and  light  imparting  influence  of  Christianity. 

But  let  us  turn  to  the  social  condition  of  the  country. 
And  here  we  are  met  at  the  threshhold  of  our  inquiries,  by 
the  anomalous  fact,  of  a  people  by  nature  preeminently  so- 
cial, and  yet,  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  entire  strangers 
to  all  social  happiness.  And  how  shall  this  singular  and  ^ 
anomalous  fact  be  accounted  for  ?  The  most  comprehen-  * 
sive  answer  would  be  involved  in  ascribing  it  generally  to 
the  absence  of  true  religion.  But  there  are  subordinate  and 
more  immediate  agencies  to  which  attention  may  be  called. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  existence  of  polygamy^ 
the  injluetice  of  the  slave  tradcj  arid  the  prevailing-  belief 
in  witchcraft.  , 

We  shall  not  pretend  to  determine  which  of  these  has 
exerted  the  most  powerful  agency  in  undermining  the  so- 
cial foundations  of  that  unhappy  land. 

Polygamy  is  one  of  those  forms  of  social  evil,  the  disas- 
trous influence  of  which  can  .be  fully  comprehended  by 
those  only  who  have  lived  in  the  midst  of  it  and  seen  its 
practical  workings  day  by  day. 

In  Africa,  as  ip  all  countries  where  this  practice  prevails, 
the  number  of  a  man's  wives,  is  the  standard  by  which  his 
im|)ortance  in  society  is  regulated  ;  and  as  the  love  of  dis- 
tinction is  natural  to  man  —  his  strongest  passion  perhaps 
—  every  one  adds  as  many  wives  to  his  train  as  he  can, 
without  regard  to  the  peace  and  quiet  of  his  household,  and 
with  as  little  forethought  of  the  means  by  which  they  are 
to  be  supported.  These  matrimonial  connexions,  fif  indeed 
they  may  be  designated  by  this  term,)  are  formea  wfthont 
any  affection  for  their  basis,  and  are  afterwards  regulated 
by  no  sound  principles,  either  of  morality  or  expediency. 
The  wife  performs  the  commands  of  her  husband,  not  from 
sentiments  of  atfection,  nor  from  any  enlightened  sense  of 
duty,  but  because  he  has  the  physical  power  to  compel  her 
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obedience ;  and  perhaps  the  strongest  detestation  that  ever 
occupies  the  heart  of  an  African  woman,  is  towards  the 
companion  of  her  bosom  and  the  father  of  her  children. 

Nor  is  the  relative  position  of  the  women  of  the  same 
household,  arranged  on  any  bett|r  principles.  A  number 
of  women  are  thrown  together,  without  adequate  means  of 
support,  without  previous  acquaintance  or  personal  attach- 
ments, without  the  faculty  of  forming  new  friendships, 
and  totally  unaccustomed  to  govern  theii*  passions ;  what 
could  be  expected  from  the  congregation  of  such  discordant 
elements,  but  strifes,  jealousies,  and  endless  bickerings  ? 

Nor  are  these  the  only  bitter  fruits  of  polygamy.  The 
practice  itself^  is  equally  a  violation  of  the  order  of  nature 
and  the  law  of  God,  and  cannot  therefore  be  otherwise  than 
prolific  of  all  sorts  of  social  disorder.  la  communities 
where  it  prevails,  and  especially  in  Africa,  where  all  the 
joints  of  society  hang  so  loosely,  conjugal  fidelity  is  un- 
known,—  chastity  is  not  regarded  as  a  virtue,  and  decep- 
tion, insincerity,  and  the  most  indiscriminate  profligacy  have 
the  countenance  of  universal  practice. 

These  are  the  schools,  too,  in  which  each  succeeding 
generation  begins  and  ends  its  moral  training.  Should  it 
occasion  surprise,  therefore,  that  the  inhabitants  of  that 
land  have  reached  the  lowest  abyss  of  moral  debasement? 

The  prevailing  belief  in  mitchcraft^  is  not  less  prejudicial 
to  the  social  well-being  of  Africa.  We  have  already  allu- 
ded to  this  belief,  as  illustrating  the  obliquity  of  the  African 
mind,  and  must  recur  to  it  again,  to  exhibit  its  influence 
upon  the  social  character  of  the  country.  •  This  idea  or  be- 
lief, is  of  such  long  standing, — is  of  such  constant  recur- 
rence, and  is  so  intunately  interwoven  with  all  their  actions, 
their  projects,  their  reasonings  and  their  speculations,  that 
it  seems  to  form  an  essential  part,  both  of  their  mental  and 
moral  constitution. 

Of  course,  we  cannot  give  an  extended  expositioa  of  this 
somewhat  natural  but  most  absurd  belief  It  ascribes  to 
those  who  are  supposed  to  possess  this  mysterious  and  hate- 
ful art,  power  not  only  over  the  health  and  lives,  but  over  the 
(property  and  fortunes  of  all  around  them.  Every  event  in 
ife,  if  adverse  or  calamitous,  is  ascribed  to  this  malignant 
agency.  Sickness,  no  matter  what  its  type  or  how  con- 
tracted, the  loss  of  property,  no  matter  by  what  means  or 
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tind^  what  circumstances  of  mismanageiiMit,  the 
pointment  of  cherished  hopes,  howerer  extravagant  or  un- 
reasonable they  may  have  been;  the  loss  of  friends  by 
death,  except  it  be  the  result  of  extreme  old  age,  are  indis- 
criminately ascribed  to  spme  one  who  is  supposed  to  exe^ 
cise  thif  mysterious  power.  A  death  seldom  occurs  in  one 
of  their  villages,  that  is  not  atoned  for  by  the  life  of  some 
one  else.  Other  feelings  than  those  of  heartfelt  sorrow,  are 
awakened  by  the  souna  of  the  death  drum.  It  is  the  voice 
oCthe  accuser,  that  sends  a  thrill  of  concern  to  every  heart 
No  man  is  exempt  from  the  suspicion  of  having  caused  that 
death.  To  fly  from  the  scene  of  anticipated  danger,  is  a 
virtual  confession  of  the  charge  of  guilt  Uprightness  of 
character  and  benevolence  of  heart  afford  no  shield ;  the 
intimacy  of  friendship  and  the  endearments  of  kindred  ties, 
are  alike  unavailing;  suspicion  may  fasten  upon  the  son  as 
the  perpetrator  of  his  father's  death ;  the  mother  (Christian 
mothers,  hear  it!^  the  mother  may  be  the  victim  upon  whidi 
popular  fury  shall  seize,  as  the  destroyer  of  her  own  ofl&pring. 
How  the  inhabitants  of  Africa  have  any  repose  at  all,  is  a 
matter  of  surprise  to  all  who  are  familiar  with  their  super- 
stitious creed.  Beings  differently  constituted,  in  their  cir- 
cumstances, would  be  utterly  miserable  and  wretched.  The 
senseless  expedients  to  which  they  resort,  not  only  to  shield 
themselves  from  the  power  of  witchcraft  itself,  but  from  the 
suspicion  of  practising  against  others,  (for  the  one  is  to 
be  deprecated  as  much  as  the  other,)  is  scarcely  credible  of 
rational  beings.  Their  persons,  their  houses,  and  almost 
every  article  of  property,  are  not  only  guarded  hy  feteiahei^ 
but  a  man  ndust  be  careful  what  path  he  walks,  whose 
house  he  enters,  on  what  stool  he  sits,  where  he  sleeps,  and 
what  he  touches.  A  glass  of  water  may  not  be  taken  into 
his  hand,  or  a  particle  of  food  tasted,  until  the  ceremony  of 
what  is  called  "  taking  off  the  feteish,"  is  performed.  The 
hair  of  the  head  and  the  pairings  of  the  toes  and  fingers 
are  concealed  with  studied  care ;  and  notwithstanding  all 
these  and  ten  thousand  other  expedients,  yet  more  silly  and 
stu^nd,  these  miserable  people  enjoy  no  sense  of  security. 
They  are  wretched  and  miserable  among  themselves,  and 
know  not  where  to  turn  for  relief  Having  forsaken  God, 
tiie  fountain  of  living  waters,  they  have  nodiing  left  to  them 
but  tooken  cisterns  that  can  hold  no  water. 
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But  whateyer  desolations  may  have  been  made  in  the 
social  condition  of  Africa,  by  the  existence  of  polygamy 
and  the  prevailing  belief  in  witchcraft,  it  has  been  reserved 
to  the  foreign  slave  trcule  to  complete  the  work  of  ruin. 
Much  has  been  said  and  written,  and  perhaps  without  ma- 
terial exaggeration,  about  the  "  horrors  of  the  middle  pas- 
sage^— the  merciless  waste  of  human  life,  both  before  and 
afier  the  embarkation  of  the  unfortunate  victims  of  this 
traffic.  But  these,  after  all,  are  but  the  lesser  evils  of  this 
ne&iious  trade.  It  is  upoi>  the  moral  and  social  condition 
of  the  country,  that  it  has  inflicted  its  severest,  most  enduring 
and  deadliest  wound.  The  sufferings  and  misery,  which 
result  from  this  traffic,  to  those  who  have  been  violendy 
torn  fircHn  their  homes,  and  transported  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, revolting  as  they  are  to  every  sentiment  of  justice  and 
humanity,  are  nevertheless  transient  in  their  nature — they 
may  be  forgotten — they  may  be  overruled  by  a  wise  and 
merciful  Providence  to  their  good  and  salvation.  But  who 
shall  measure  the  length  and  breadth  and  depth  of  that 
torrent  of  iniquity  which  has  thereby  been  let  loose  upon 
the  mother  country  ?  Who  shall  devise  a  name  for  that 
terrible  scourge,  which  has  traversed  the  land  in  every 
direction,  and  has  almost  deprived  the  inhabitants  of  the 
attributes  of  humanity  ?  Where  shall  a  parallel  be  found 
for  that  monster,  which  having  undermined  all  the  deep 
foundations  of  society,  dissolved  the  bonds  of  friendly  alU- 
ance  between  neighboring  villages,  and  destroyed  the  peace 
of  families,  pauses  because  there  is  no  more  work  of  de- 
9irueiion  ?  What  is  there,  it  may  be  asked,  ennobling  in 
human  nature,  upon  which  its  polluting,  unhallowed  inflo- 
ence  has  not  been  exerted.  Aye  !  it  has  invaded  the  sanc< 
tuary  of  a  mother's  heart,  and  by  tempting  her  cupidity, 
has  made  her  a  traitor  to  her  own  offspring.  Strange  and 
almost  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  yet  it  is  a  matter  of  no 
rare'  occurrence,  that  an  African  mother,  for  a  gallon  of 
rum  and  a  few  yards  of  cloth,  will  sell  her  own  child. 

It  remauis  for  us  to  take  a  hasty  review  of  the  religious 
condition  of  the  country.  And  here  we  are  constrained  to 
observe,  that  whatever  humanity  may  see  in  her  social 
misery  and  mental  degradation  to  deplore,  Christianity  will 
find  in  her  religious  condition,  a  theme  for  still  more  intense 
coimiuseration. 
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The  forms  of  false  religion  in  Western  ^Africa,  may  be 
classed  under  three  heads.  1^/.  The  Worshin  of  EvU 
t^iriis,  2d*  The  Worship  of  Reptiles;  and  od.  Image 
'Worship^  or  the  Worship  of  Ancestry. 

Ist.  Image  Worship,  or  the  Worship  of  Ancestry^  is 
practised  at  the  (Jaboon,  at  Cape  Lopez,  at  Congo,  and  per^ 
naps  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  over  the  whole  of  the  South* 
ern  portion  of  the  African  continent  Images,  carved  oul 
of  wood,  are  set  up  in  the  secret  comers  of  their  dwellings, 
and  are  treated  as  the  representatives  of  deceased  ancestors^ 
whose  memories  are  held  in  veneration.  Offerings  of  food 
and  drink  are  statedly  carried  to  them,  as  expressions  of 
filial  afl^tion ;  and  their  aid  is  often  invoked,  especially  in 
times  of  perplexity  and  distress.  The  influence  of  this,  like 
everv  otner  species  of  idolatry,  necessarily  stupifies  the 
mind ;  but  it  is  less  hurtful  than  the  other  forms  of  religion 
in  the  country,  inasmuch  as  it  promotes  a  hvely  sense  of  a 
future  existence,  and  softens  thecharacter  of  the  people,  by  ex- 
citing and  cherishing  feelings  of  filial  and  parental  aflection. 

The  homage  paid  to  reptiles^  is  confined  mainly  lo  those 
regions  of  country  bordering^  on  the  Gulf  of  Benin.  At 
Dixcove,  the  crocodile  is  a  sacred  animal ;  the  snake  is 
worshipf)ed  at  Whydah  and  Popo ;  the  guana  is  an  object 
of  religious  veneration  al  Benin,  and  the  shark  at  Calabar. 
At  the  last  mentioned  place,  human  victims  are  statedly 
offered  to  these  voracious  monsters  of  the  deep. 

But  Devil  worship  is  the  religion  of  Africa.  With  some 
unimportant  variations,  it  is  practised  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Its  object  is  to  court  the  favour,  or  ward  off  the 
displeasure  of  evil  spirits,  with  whom  they  fancy  themselves 
to  be  constantly  surrounded.  They  offer  such  homa^  only 
as  is  dictated  by  their  avarice  or  prompted  by  their  guilty 
fears.  We  need  scarcely  turn  aside,  to  point  out  the  influ- 
ence of  such  a  relisfion  upon  the  moral  character  of  the 
people.  If  it  be  true,  and  it  undoubtedly  is,  that  our  moral 
characters  constantly  assimilate  to  the  charocter  of  the  Being 
we  worship,  it  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that 
African  character  has  been  approximating  for  centuries,  to 
a  model  the  most  hideously  immoral  and  depraved  the  hu- 
man imagination  can  conceive;  and  here  is  at  once  the 
secret  cause  of  all  that  cunning,  duplicity,  and  cruelty,  that 
have  ever  characterized  this  people.    The  lineaments  of  the 
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divine  image  have  been  effectually  effaced  from  their  hearts, 
whilst  those  of  the  spirits  of  the  infernal  pit,  have  been 
drawn  with  too  bold  a  hand  to  be  mistaken  or  misappre- 
hended. 

In  nothing  are  the  debasement  and  worthlessness  of  this 
religion  more  palpable,  than  in  the  fact  that  it  has  do  refer- 
ence to  the  improvement  of  the  heart,  and  makes  no  pre- 
tensions to  conduct  mankind  to  a  happier  state  of  being  in 
(he  world  to  come.  In  this  respect,  it  falls  short  even  of  all 
other  Pagan  religions.  Intent  upon  securing  some  temporal 
good,  or  of  avoiding  some  impending  evil,  it  blots  out  from 
the  mind  of  roan  all  thought  of  the  future.  So  completely 
does  it  engage  the  thoughts  of  men  with  the  things  of  this 
transient  world,  that  eternity  is  lost  sight  of,  God  is  forgot* 
ten,  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul  becomes  a  mere  inope- 
rative speculation.  We  think  of  the  millions  of  Asia,  as 
fellow  creatures  panting  after  higher  good,  but  pitiably  mis- 
led as  to  the  means  of  attaining  that  good  ;  but  of  the  de- 
graded inhabitants  of  Africa,  as  fellow  beings  who  have 
sunk  too  low  to  care  for  the  salvation  of  their  souls. 

They  believe  in  the  existence  of  one  Supreme  Being  ; 
his  name  is  constantly  upon  their  lips,  but  they  no  where 
offer  him  any  kind  of  religious  worship,  nor  have  they  any 
suitable  conceptions  of  his  mysterious  and  glorious  charac- 
ter. On  the  contrary,  their  conceptions  of  him  are  the  most 
grovelling  that  can  be  conceived.* 

The  belief  in  a  future  existence  is  common,  if  not  uni- 
versal, but  they  have  no  definite  ideas  of  what  is  to  be  their 
condition  in  another  world.    In  relation  to  the  great  and 

•  1st.  Once  after  preaching  at  Qraway,  (the  first  sermon  the  people  had 
ever  heard,)  1  told  my  interpreter  to  tell  the  people  that  1  was  now  going 
to  pray  to  Uod,  when  he  turned  upon  me  a  look  of  unutterable  surprise, 
and  said,  "  God  cannot  hear  you — he  is  not  close  here — he  is  far  away." 

I  was  asked  once  by  a  native  of  considerable  intelligence,  "  if  God 
drank  rum."  He  was  an  intemperate  man,  and  could  conceive  of  no 
higher  happiness  than  the  feeling  of  intoxication. 

.  By  another  native,  not  less  respectable,  I  was  asked  "  what  kind  of  a 
hat  God  wore."  He  was  a  vain  man,  and  no  doubt  transferred  his  feel- 
ings of  vanity  to  the  Supreme  Bein;;^. 

By  a  woman,  I  heard  it  remarked  that  the  old  God  must  be  dead,  and 
a  new  one  taken  his  place,  for  that  she  and  her  people  were  once  rich  and 
had  many  vessels  to  visit  their  town ;  but  that  now  they  were  poor  aii4 
forsaken  by  white  men — ^whilst  others,  who  were  then  poor  and  msignifi- 
cant,  have  since  risen  to  iavoor  and  wealth. 
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glorious  light  of  the  Gospel,  the  iDbabiUiDts  of  Afnea 
rallyi  are  as  profoundljr  ignorant  as  if  no  sncb  light  bai 
broken  upon  the  world.  They  sit  in  the  region  and  shadow 
of  death,  as  unmoved  and  as  unblessed,  as  if  no  Savioar  had 
been  bom, — as  if  no  atonement  had  been  made, — as  if  no 
Gospel  had  been  proclaimed  to  a  dying  world. 

This  then,  is  a  sketch  of  the  moral  candilian  of  Afrie&, 
Contemplated,  therefore,  from  any  point  of  riew,  Africa  pia- 
sents  little  else  to  the  eye  of  humanity,  than  one  vast  con- 
tinent of  sin,  misery,  and  superstition.  No  race  of  man  m 
the  world,  perhaps,  are  endowed  with  stronger  aoesal  pm* 
pensities,  and  yet  in  that  land  social  bappioeas  is  a  tarn 
without  a  meaning.  Possessed  of  intdlectual  frenlfiea,  if 
not  of  the  highest,  yet  of  a  respectable  order,  and  miqiMS* 
tionably  capable  of  great  improvement;  yet  the  Afrieaa 
mind  is  completely  buried  in  superstition  and  igooFanea. 

No  people  in  the  world  have  a  stronger  religums  bi&s; 
and  yet  up  to  the  present  moment  their  religious  propensi- 
ties are  prostituted  to  the  most  pitiable  and  grovelling  forms 
of  idolatry  in  the  world. 

Occupying  as  she  does,  a  central  and  advantageous  posi- 
tion in  the  geographical  world,  and  possessing  unbounded 
natural  resources,  she  ought  to  take  a  his^h  stand  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth ;  but  is  nevertheless,  and  justly  too,  r»- 
garded  as  one  of  the  poorest  and  most  degraded  portions  of 
the  globe.  Her  shores,  for  three  centuries,  have  witnessed 
little  else  than  one  unvaried  scene  of  plunder,  rapine  and 
blood ;  and  the  most  painful  and  anomalous  feature  in  the 

Eicture  is,  that  Africa  herself  has  not  only  countenanced, 
ut  has  even  participated  in  this  conspiracy  against  her 
own  peace  and  happiness. 

When  we  cast  our  eyes  over  this  great  continent,  to  which 
Providence  has  assigned  so  central  a  position  on  our  globe 
— when  wo  remember  the  complete  obscurity  in  which  the 
history  of  the  g:rent  mass  of  her  inhabitants,  is  involved — 
the  entire  absence  of  all  traces  of  former  greatness — when 
we  remember  the  protracted  moral  darkness  that  has  over- 
shadowed that  land — the  deep  degradation  in  which  her 
children  have  been  involved  for  centuries — the  scenes  of 
violence  and  cruelty  that  have  been  enacted  upon  her  shores 
— the  contempt  and  disgust  with  which  thatpeople  have 
been  treated  by  all  the  rest  of  the  worid.    when  we  rs- 
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member  how  her  sons  and  daughters  have  been  *' peeled  and 
scattered  " — "meted  out  and  trodden  under  foot"  by  the  rest 
of  mankind,  we  are  constrained  to  ask,  why  has  all  this 
been  permitted,  under  the  government  of  a  wise  and  merci- 
ful Providence?  To  what  great  results  in  the  moral  gov- 
ernment of  God,  are  all  these  things  tending? 

We  know  of  but  one  probable  solution,  and  that  is,  that 
as  Africa  has  heretofore  been  the  scene,  upon  which  have 
been  enacted  the  foulest  deeds  ever  perpetrated  by  man,  so 
it  is  to  become  the  theatre  upon  which  shall  be  displayed 
the  most  illustrious  triumphs  of  Divine  grace,  that  the  world 
has  ever  witnessed.  These  views  are  not  only  founded  in 
reason,  and  are  strictly  anaiagous  with  the  providence  God, 
bot  they  are  amply  authorized  by  his  word. 

It  can  scarcely  be  expected  that  we  could  enter  into  any  de- 
tailed  speculations,  in  relation  to  the  probable  character  and 
efficiency  of  the  African  race,  under  the  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity. Let  it  be  summarily  stated,  however,  that  if  they 
never  discover  the  same  amount  of  energy  and  enterprise 
as  that  evinced  by  other  races,  they  will  l^  behind  none  in 
the  fervor  of  their  love  and  the  steadiness  of  their  zeal.  If 
they  shall  be  among  the  last  to  receive  the  blessings  of  the 
Gospel,  they  will  be  unsurpassed  in  their  devout  and  steady 
adhererice  to  the  cause  of  their  Saviour. 

But  the  great  questiouj  the  one  which  most  immediately 
eoBcerns  us  is,  how  is  this  gt«at  change  in  her  moral  con- 
dition to  be  brought  about  ?  This  is  a  question  from  which 
no  friend  of  the  Redeemer  should  avert  his  eyes.     *     * 

It  will  not  be  attained  by  the  operation  of  any  active,  in- 
herent principle  in  herself.    Of  her  own  insufficiency,  we 
^have  had  ample  proof  in  her  past  history.    If  left  to  her- 
*0elf,  her  fitture  progress,  as  has  been  her  past,  must  be  per- 
petually downward. 

Nor  will  it  result  from  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade, 
as  devoutly  as  this  object  is  to  be  desired.  The  extinction 
of  this  traffic,  may  relieve  the  land  from  many  of  its  suffer- 
ings— it  may  prepare  the  way  for  a  better  state  of  things — 
but  it  can  never  rectify  the  moral  and  social  disorder  of  that 
nnhappy  land. 

Nor  will  the  development  of* her  commercial  resources 
necessarily  effect  any  important  change,  either  in  her  moral 
#r  religioiis  condition.    On  the  contrary,  modeirn  conuneree, 
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though  an  invaluable,  and  in  some  respects  an  indispensa- 
ble auxiliary  to  the  cause  of  missions,  yet,  if  it  goes  forth 
unattended  by  Christianity,  it  goes  to  curse,  and  not  to  bless. 
Abundant  proofs  of  tiiis  are  not  now  wanting  on  the  coast 
of  Africa. 

Nor  will  any  other  secular  enterprize,  or  even  any  moral 
or  religious  enterprize,  wliich  unavoidably  involves  much  of 
a  secular  character,  effectthe  renovation  of  the  land.  They 
may  have  their  use — they  may  effect  indirect  and  subordi- 
nate good  —  they  may  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Christiani- 
ty, and  turn  to  good  account  the  new  life  which  she  shall 
stir  up,  but  of  themselves  they  are  utterly  impotent  to  awa- 
ken the  dormant  energies  of  a  heathen  mind.     •      •     • 

It  is  reserved  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel — that  siin- 
ple,  but  powerful  and  divinely  appointed  instrumentality  to 
.effect  this  great  object.  The  more  tenaciously  and  exclu- 
sive! v  we  cling  to  this,  the  more  surely  and  the  more  speedi- 
ly will  the  great  end  be  attained.  Let  us  relax  our  hold 
upon  this,  or  let  us  turn  aside  to  any  of  the  expedients  of 
human  device,  and  we  put  farther  off  the  great  object  for 
which  we  labour;  we  are  taking  steps,  that  must  be  re- 
traced by  ourselves,  or  others,  who  shall  be  wiser  ihau  our- 
selves; and  what  is  still  worse,  wc  shall  leave  that  people, 
for  the  present  at  least,  in  all  the  misery  and  hopelessness  of 
heathenism. 

We  conclude  with  a  single  reflection — and  that  is,  what 
we  propose  to  do  for  Africa  should  be  done  speedily. 
There  never  was,  and  there  never  will  be,  perhaps,  a  more 
favorable  crisis  for  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  that 
land.  The  providence  of  God  is  before  us,  preparing  the 
way,  and  if  we  do  not  fall  in,  and  cooperate  in  the  work,  it 
must  be  ten-fold  more  difficult  at  any  subsequent  period. 
The  adversary  watches  the  movements  of  Providence  there, 
with  an  untiring  and  sleepless  eye.  If  the  openings  that 
are  now  made  in  his  kingdom,  for  the  establishment  of 
Christicinity,  are  not  speedily  occupied  by  us,  his  forces  will 
be  concentrated  there  with  redoubled  pov^er. 

But  of  all  the  evil  agencies  at  work,  none  are  to  be  more 
dreaded  than  the  workinjrs  of  heathenism  itself  It  is  com- 
mon remark  of  the  present  day,  that  the  heathen  world  is 
as  depraved  now,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Paul.  But  this 
does  not  meet  the  case.    It  is  worse  now,  than  it  was  then. 
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There  are  but  few  modern  missionaries  who  cannot  testify 
to  the  existence  of  forms  of  human  depravity  among  the 
heathen  of  the  present  day,  of  which  there  is  no  mention 
in  the  Apostle^s  category,  and  of  which  perhaps  there  was 
no  existence  in  his  day.  And  is  it  unnatural  or  improbable, 
that  such  should  be  the  case?  Can  it  be  supposed  that  the 
heathen  world  has  not  been  made  worse,  by  the  unrestrain- 
ed, unqualified  workings  of  heathenism^  for  eighteen  cen- 
turies ?  What  is  modern  heathenism,  but  human  depravity 
embodied,  and  tottering  with  old  age.  But  let  it  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  although  it  may  appear  to  us  to  be  decrepid 
with  age,  and  on  the  borders  ot  dissolution,  this  is  only  a 
disguise.  Yea,  it  is  operating  at  the  present  moment,  with 
undiminished  energy.  The  depth  of  infamy  and  pollution 
to  which  heathen  tribes  have  already  reduced  themselves, 
can  scarcely  be  conceived.  To  what  they  are  yet  to  attain, 
if  not  wrested  from  the  powers  of  darkness,  God  only  knows. 
When  we  reflect  upon  their  deep  degradation,  their  vices, 
their  crimes,  and  their  excesses,  we  cease  to  wonder  that 
they  are  beginning  to  disappear  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
We  see  in  their  gradual  extmction,  the  fulfilment  of  Divine 
threatenings — the  hand  of  exhausted  forbearance — the  ope- 
ration of  natural  laws,  in  cause  and  effect. 

But  all  this, accumulated  guilt  of  the  heathen,  and  this 
fearful  depopulation  in  their  ranks, %re  chargeable  to  the 
neglect  of  those  who  ought  to  have  sent  them  the  Gospel. 
We  have  in  our  hands  the  means  of  arresting  these  disas- 
trous evils,  but  we  have  not  applied  it.  Every  day  the 
work  is  put  off,  but  renders  it  the  more  difilcult  to  be  per- 
formed. What,  therefore,  we  would  do,  let  us  do  without 
delay. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

AN  INaUIRY  INTO  THE  DOCTRINE  OP  IMPUTED  SIN. 

No  fact  is  capable  of  stricter  proof  than  the  universal  ex- 
istence of  sin.    The  uniform  testimony  of  conscience,  the 
various  expiatory  rites  which  enter  into  every  system  (rf 
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worship  among  men,  the  strins^ent  restraints  of  human  law, 
the  universal  prevalence  of  suffering  and  death  in  their  al- 
most endless  diversity  of  forms,  and  the  direct  testimony  of 
the  Bihle — are  all  separate,  but  certain,  lines  of  evidence. 
From  whatever  point  in  the  circle  of  inquiry  we  start,  by 
one  or  other  of  these  radii  we  are  conducted  to  the  great 
central  fact  that  man  is  a  sinner :  always  and  everywhere, 
in  all  changes  of  time,  place  and  circumstance,  it  is  an  ever- 
present  characteristic  of  him  that  he  sins.  But  the  induc- 
tion stops  not  here :  this  truth  reached,  we  press  behind  it 
and  generalize  a  more  sweeping  and  startling  conclusion, 
that  this  universality  of  sin  is  due  to  a  sinful  nature  ly- 
ing behind  the  act  and  prompting  it — which  nature  every 
human  being  brings  with  him  into  existence.  The  proof 
of  this  latter  position  is  exceedingly  short  to  those  who  bow 
with  reverence  before  the  authority  of  Scripture :  "  Behold, 
I  was  shapen  in  iniquity ;  and  in  sin  did  my  mother  con- 
ceive me."  To  those,  however,  who  are  presumptuous 
enough  to  decline  this  inspired  testimony,  we  affirm  that 
upon  principles  of  sound  philosophy,  a  rigid  induction  of 
particular  facts  will  lead  the  inquirer  to  the  same  result. 
For  if  we  regard  sin  merely  as  one  of  the  phenomena  which 
we  observe  in  the  world  around  us,  like  any  other  effect,  it 
must  be  assigned  to  an  adequate  cause.  If  the  effect  be  uni- 
versal, the  cause  likeivise  must  be  all-pervadipg  and  uni- 
versal :  and  no  universal  cause,  at  all  satisfactory,  can  be 
named  other  than  a  sinful  nature,  whose  necessary  devel- 
opment, under  all  conceivable  circumstances,  must  be  sin 
and  only  sin.  Thus  even  philosophy  brings  us  upon  the 
grand  division  of  sin  made  by  theologians  into  actual,  and 
original.  These  terms  define  themselves  :  the  former  em- 
braces all  transgressions  of  the  law  of  God,  both  of  omis- 
sion and  commission,  whether  of  thought,  word  or  deed : 
the  latter  is  the  sin  of  our  nature,  which  we  bring  with  us 
from  our  own  original,  and  is  itself  the  origin  of  all  our  ac- 
tual offences. 

The  render  stands  now  upon  the  threshold  of  the  gra- 
vest inquiry  which  can  possibly  engage  his  thoughts:  how 
come  all  men  into  the  possession  of  this  depraved  nature, 
by  virtue  of  which  they  are  sinners  from  their  very  birth? 
Does  sin  form  an  essential  part  of  the  original  constitution 
of  this  world  ?    Is  this  sinful  nature  the  immediatetproduct 
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of  the  Deity,  resulting  from  his  active  eflBiciency  ?  Is  man  a 
sinner  because  God  made  him  such  ?  Surely  it  were  frantic 
blasphemy  to  say  so :  all  the  perfections  of  God  —  his  wis- 
dom, his  goodness,  his  power,  his  holiness — are  impeached 
by  the  supposition.  The  only  remaining  hypothesis  phi- 
losophy cannot  clothe  in  better  language  than  this  of  Scrip- 
ture :  '*  God  hath  made  man  upright,  but  they  have  sought 
out  many  inventions."  The  same  process  of  reasoning, 
which  leads  to  the  inference  of  a  universal  deluge  in  the 
material  world,  would  establish  the  inference  of  a  convul- 
sion just  as  great  in  the  moral.  Geologists  observe  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  earth's  surface  frequently  interrupted ;  they 
discover  shells  and  the  bones  of  marine  animals  upon  moun- 
tain tops  where  they  could  never  be  except  by  transporta- 
tion ;  they  observe  valleys  and  deep  ravines  where,  judg- 
ing from  the  stratification  of  the  earth  and  the  configuration 
of  adjacent  hills,  the  surface  was  once  uniform  and  level : 
facts  numerous  and  strong  enough  to  infer  some  mighty 
shock  of  nature  occasioning  these  irregularities.  When, 
therefore,  the  most  ancient  records  detail  the  account  of  a 
universal  deluge,  sound  philosophy  simply  requires  that  the 
phenomena  shall  be  compared  with  this  fact,  and  the  latter 
proved  adequate  to  occasion  the  former,  in  order  to  settle  the 
creed  of  geology  upon  these  points  forever.  Thus  in  the 
case  before  us  :  it  being  certain  from^he  divine  perfections, 
and  from  the  plain  testimony  of  Scripture,  that  God  made 
made  man  holy  and  in  his  own  image,  the  universal  cor- 
ruption of  the  race  can  only  be  explained  upon  the  supposi- 
tion of  some  mighty  and  dismal  shock  which  has  shattered 
the  human  nature  into  the  ruin  we  now  behold.  When, 
therefore,  the  Scriptures  reveal  the  sin  of  the  first  man,  we 
find  in  his  dreadful  apostasy  that  moral  convulsion  which 
has  thrown  his  unhappy  race,  broken  and  blasted,  under 
the  avenging  wrath  of  Heaven.  The  competency  of  this 
one  sin  to  draw  after  it  this  awful  consequence — as  the  im- 
mortal Milton  sings, 

Of  man's  first  disobedience  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world  and  all  our  woe — 

will  appear  in  the  progress  of  this  article  ;  thus  fulfilling 
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the  last  requirement  even  of  an  exacting  and  sceptical  phi^p 
loflophy. 

Thus  far  every  mode  of  inquiry  we  adopt  leads  to  tht 
same  conclusion  :  if,  with  a  teacnable  faith,  we  abide  by  the 
testimony  of  Scripture,  this  instructs  us,  that  ^*  by  one  man 
sin  entered  into  the  world:"  if  with  a  bolder  spirit  we  throw 
ourselves  upon  the  inductive  process,  the  last  generalizatioa 
places  us  upon  the  same  platform.     We   have  however 
reached  at  last  a  point  where  philosophy  must  extinguish 
her  torch,  and  sit  with  a  veileid  face  before  the  oracles  of 
God,  meekly  learning  what  she  cannot  discover.     How  is  it 
that  the  fall  of  Adam  passes  a  sinful  nature  down  to  his 
posterity,  a  bitter  and  malienable  inheritance?    The  final 
reply — which  exhausts  all  inquiry — is  furnished  from  the 
Scriptures.    Let  the  reader  fix  his  eye  upon  the  fifth  chap- 
ter of  Romans,  and  he  learns  that  the  first  offence  of  the 
first  man  is  reckoned  to  his  race :  apa  ouv  u;  6i*  Ivo^  capacr- 
Mjuuitro^,  slg  itavTas  ^v^pucou^,  sig  xarap^pifi^,  ^c.  "As  by  the  of- 
fence of  one,  (or  it  may  read,  as  through  one  ofience,)  judg- 
ment came  upon  all  men  to  condemnation."    A  reason  then 
is  here  assigned,  which  goes  to  the  roots  of  the  case.    Sin 
exists  universally,  because  all  have  a  sinful  nature :  and  a 
sinful  nature  is  possessed  by  all,  because  by  the  established 
ordinance  of  God,  Adam's  one  offence  was  the  ofience  of 
all :  all  men,  therefor^,  together  with  the  great  representa- 
tive ofiender,  were  brought  under  divine  wrath,  which  of 
necessity  separated  them  at  once  from  holiness.     As  in  a  re- 
moter  stage  of  our  inquiry  we  fell  upon  the  theological  dis- 
tinction of  actual  and  original  sin,  so  now  we  are  brought 
into  one  more  acute  and  subtle,  the  distinction  made  by  di* 
vines  between  original  sin  imputed,  and  original  sin  inhe- 
rent :  the  first  consisting  of  this  imputation  of  Adam's  sin ; 
and  the  second,  of  that  sinful  nature  which  is  the  consequent 
of  this  imputation.     This  distinction  is  clearly  drawn  in  the 
familiar  language  of  the  catechism,  which  we  quote  as  far 
as   necessary:    "The  sinfulness  of  that  estate  whereinto 
man  fell,  consists  in  the  guilt  of  Adam's  first  sin,  the  want 
of  original  righteousness,  and  the  corruption  of  his  whole 
nature  ;  which  is  commonly  called  original  sin,"  <fcc.     Here 
are  presented,  and  in  their  natural  order,  the  two  integral 
parts  of  original  sin  ;  the  first  term  indicating  it  as  imputed, 
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the  third  term  indicating  it  as  inherent,  while  the  middle 
term,  as  a  vinculum,  connects  the  two,  and  exhibits  the  one 
as  resulting  from  the  other 

Placing  the  reader  upon  the  outermost  circumference  of 
this  inquiry,  he  finds  himself  wound  within  the  circle,  and 
drawn  by  each  generalization  nearer  to  the  centre.  All 
investigation  terminates  upon  this  fixed  and  final  fact,  un- 
resolvable  by  further  analysis,  of  imputation.  The  whole 
account  of  sin  hinges  here :  by  a  particular  constitution, 
(into  the  nature  of  which  we  shall  have  occasion  soon  to 
enter,)  Adam's  sin  was  the  sin  of  his  posterity :  and  the 
reckoning  of  it  to  them  lies  behind  all  explanation,  as  the 
ultima  ratio  of  the  corruption  of  man's  whole  nature.  IfJ 
then,  we  invite  the  reader  to  a  special  consideration  of  this, 
it  is  not  an  idle  speculation,  a  mere  balancing  of  straws,  to 
which  he  is  referred.  This  doctrine  of  imputation  is  the 
only  key  fitted  to  the  wards  of  that  difficult,  and  otherwise 
locked  question,  the  existence  of  sin.  It  affords  the  only 
true  solution  of  man's  present  state ;  and  thus  becomes  alike 
interesting  to  the  curious,  who  wish  merely  to  penetrate  the 
secret  of  their  condition,  and  to  the  pious,  who  would  know 
in  order  to  be  released.  This  doctrine  lies  equally  at  the 
foundation  of  the  whole  scheme  of  redemption  revealed  in 
the  Gospel :  the  mystery  of  which  is  opened  to  us  in  the 
words,  "  he  was  i^ade  sin  for  us."  The  sins  of  all  the  elect 
were  imputed  to  Christ,  and  thus  he  bore  the  penalty  for 
them :  in  like  manner,  all  his  ^'  obedience  unto  death,"  was 
reckoned  to  them,  so  that  there  is  no  condemnation.  The 
whole  justification  of  the  believer  is  unrolled  from  this 
double  or  reciprocal  imputation,  on  the  one  hand  of  their 
sins  to  Christ,  and  on  the  other  hand  of  Christ's  righteous- 
ness to  them.  Both  are  conducted  upon  the  same  eternal 
principles  of  justice  and  of  law ;  and  both  find  their  com'» 
plete  illustration  in  the  reckoning  of  Adam's  sin  to  his  natu-t 
ral  seed.  To  inquire  here,  then,  puts  us  in  possession  of 
a  principle  which  will  lead  us  down  to  the  granite  founda- 
"tions  of  a  saved  sinner's  hope. 

It  will  be  our  aim  now  to  show  that  the  cause  of  our 
condemnation  and  the  cause  of  our  depravity,  is  that  single 
offence  of  Adam,  conunitted  by  him  in  eating  the  forbidden 
firuit,  and  which  becoiaes  ours  by  a  strict  and  proper  legal 
unputation.    The  first  proof  of  this  will  be  drawn  firom  die 
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fieict  that  God  enteTed  into  a  special  covenant  with  Adam, 
in  which  he  was  appointed  the  representative  and  head  of 
his  posterity.  If  this  compact  shall  be  established,  the  in- 
ference of  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  will  appear  but  as 
the  inevitable  result  of  the  whole  constitution.  It  will  be 
needful  to  elaborate  this  point,  for  two  reasons :  first,  because 
being  most  usually  assumed  by  Galvinistic  writers  as  an 
admitted  truth,  many  persons,  who  have  not  access  to  works 
in  which  this  subject  is  systematically  treated,  have  found 
themselves  perplexed  in  drawing  out  the  proof:  and,  se- 
condly, because  it  is  denied  by  gainsayers  in  so  challenging 
a  tone.  Whitby,  for  example,  inter  alios,  in  his  treatise  upon 
election  and  reprobation,  denounces  the  doctrine  of  Adam's 
Federal  relation  thus  :*  "  The  Holy  Scripture  is  perfectly 
silent  in  every  part  and  tittle  of  this  school  divinity  ;  it  hath 
not  one  wora  of  this  free  decree,  or  this  dismal  compact 
with  Adam,  or  I  know  not  who ;  not  one  iota  of  our  propa- 
gation from  the  loins  of  Adam  more  than  from  the  womb 
of  our  mother  Eve,  the  *  mother  of  all  living ;'  or  that  he 
bore  the  person  of  all  mankind  more  than  she  bore  the  person 
of  all  womankind ;  or  of  any  decree,that  Adam's  posterity 
should  be  charged  with  the  guilt  of  any  sin  personally  com- 
mitted by  him,  rather  than  the  woman  with  the  sin  of  Eve; 
or  that  they  should  be  charged  only  with  his  first,  not  with 
his  following  transgressions;  or,  that  hit  guilt  should  be 
imputed  to  them,  rather  than  his  repentance."  In  like 
manner,  discoursing  in  another  treatise  upon  the  imputation 
of  Christ's  righteousness,  he  says  :t  "  This  proposition  is 
founded  upon  a  chimerical  covenant  between  God  the  Fa- 
ther and  the  Son,  of  which  there  is  not  the  least  item  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures ;  so  that  the  whole  scheme  of  this  doctrine, 
being  built  upon  this  vain  imagination,  must  be  also  vain." 
This  bold  language,  striking  at  the  whole  doctrine  of  the 
covenants,  held  by  one  justly  considered  *  primus  inter  pri- 
mores'  of  the  Arminian  school,  makes  up  as  fair  an  issue 
as  we  can  desire,  and  justifies  on  our  part  a  close  scrutiny 
of  this  point.  The  question  is  one  simply  of  fact:  was 
Adam  made  the  federal  representative  of  the  human  race  by 

♦  Discourses  upon  the  Five  Points,  p.  72. 

t  Patrick,  Lowth,  &c.  Commentary  on  the 'Scriptures,  new  edition,  vol. 
4th,  p.  669.  ^  . 
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the  special  constitution  of  God  liimself?    Two  dilemmas 
will  exhaust  the  suppositions  which  are  possible  in  the 
case :  the  arrangement  made  with  Adam  was  either  a  dis- 
pensation merely  of  law,  or  it  was  of  the  nature  of  a  free 
compact :  if  the  latter,  then  it  was  formed  with  Adam  as  a 
single  and  private  person  simply,  or  with  him  as  a  public 
and  responsible  trustee,  acting  for  others  beside  himself. 
We  will  attend  to  these  in  the  order  named.    As  to  the  first, 
it  is  promptly  admitted  that  Adam  was  under  a  dispensation 
of  law :  as  a  moral  being,  he  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
subject  to  a  rule  which  should  not  only  be  the  guide  of  his 
conduct,  but  also  the  test  and  regulator  of  his  nature.    This 
law  or  rule  lay  over  against  those  very  faculties  which  con- 
stituted him  a  moral  ^ing,  and  gave  occasion  to  their  first 
exercise;  and  then  as  an  unchanging  standard  stood  up  to 
them  the  perfect  measure  of  obligation.    This  statement 
seems  to  us  fully  to  gfieet  the  objection  frequently  raised 
against  the  Adamic  covenant,  that  in  Scripture  it  is  so  often 
termed  a  law.     With  great  propriety  it  is  so  called ;  for 
Adam  was  a  being  necessarily  under  law :  the  first  breath 
which  he  drew  commenced  that  career  of  accountability, 
which  could  only  be  terminated  by  the  annihilation  of  those 
powers  which  were  requisite  to  his  moral  agency.     What 
we  contend  for  is,  that  it  was  not  an  arrangement  merely  of 
law ;  it  was  law,  but  law  reduced  to  the  form  of  covenant. 
We  are  greatly  deceived  if  the  reader  is  not  made  soon  to 
perceive  the  distinct  characteristics  of  both ;  as  Dr.  Ridgley 
truly  distinguishes:*  "let  it  be  considered  that  the  dispen- 
sation Adam  was  under  had  two  ideas  included  in  it,  which 
are  not  opposite  to  or  inconsistent  with  each  other,  namely, 
that  of  a  law  and  a  covenant.     ♦•♦♦•♦     And 
therefore  the  dispensation  may  justly  take  its  denomination 
from  one  or  the  other  idea ;  provided,  when  one  is  men- 
tioned, the  other  be  not  excluded.    If  we  call  it  a  law,  it 
was  such  a  law  as  had  a  promise  of  superadded  blessedness 
annexed  to  it :  or  if  we,  on  the  other  hand,  call  it  a  cove- 
nant, it  had,  notwithstanding,  the  obligation  of  a  law,  since 
it  was  made  with  a  subject  who  was  bound,  without  his 
arbitrary  choice  in  this  matter,  to  fulfil  the  demands  there- 
of." 

.       •  Body  of  Divinity,  vol.  2,  p.  85. 
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IThe  first  thing  which  Miikes  us,  in  reading  the  brief  bis- 
tory  given  in  Genesis  ii :  16, 17,  is  the  limitation  of  Adam^ 
obedience  to  one  single  particular :  "  of  every  tree  of  the  gar- 
den  thou  nrnvest  freely  eat ;  but  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge 
of  good  ana  evil,  thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it.^    Here  nothing 
is  said  of  a  ]avt  of  nature  covering  the  whole  area  of  inan^ 
responsibility:  but  a  single  precept  is  given — obedience 
enjoined  only  upon -one  point.    Are  we  then  rashly  to  con- 
clude, as  some  have  done,  that  Adam  knetr  no  otner  com- 
mand than  this?  that  there  was  no  law  of  nature  separate 
from  this,  which  as  a  moral  being  he  must  recognise? 
Most  surely  not :  the  moment  Adam  was  created,  he  sus- 
tained, as  a  moral  being,  definite  moral  relations  to  God,  and 
these  were  summed  and  represented  in  an  immutable  moral 
law.    As  already  argued,  we  cannot  separate  a  perfect  law 
from  the  fact  of  moral  agency,  because  without  that  there 
could  be  no  exercise  of  this.    To  deny  {he  existence  of  a 
natural  law,  which  should  express  to  Adam  all  his  mond 
relations,  and  be  the  exact  measure  of  his  accountability,  ii 
simply  to  denv  that  he  was  a  moral  being.     If  then,  nom 
the  instant  of  his  creation,  Adam  was  subject  to  that  un- 
changeable moral  law,  under  which  we  his  descendants  lie, 
what  use  was  this  superadded  precept  designed  to  serve,  and 
what  relation,  if  any,  did  it  sustain  to  the  preexisting  law  of 
nature  ?    Upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  Aclamic  dispensation 
was  one  of  simple  law,  these  questions  will  not  soon  be  an- 
swered.   All  that  was  necessary  to  such  a  dispensation,  was 
the  endowment  of  man  with  moral  faculties,  and  the  dis« 
covery  to  him  of  an  adequate  moral  law :  and  by  the  term 
adequate,  we  mean  a  law  whose  precepts  and  whose  sanc- 
tions shall  be  coextensive  with  the  whole  nature  it  is  de- 
signed to  regulate.    Under  a  strict  legal  dispensation,  more- 
over, the  probation  of  man  would  be  unlimited.    The  law 
simply  tells  him  his  duty,  and  states  clearly  the  hazard  of 
disobedience.     As  there  can  be  no  discharge  from  the  obli- 
gation to  obey,  the  law  must  continue  to  lay  its  injunctions 
without  a  limit  upon  the  conscience,  and  obedience  is  al- 
ways rendered  within  view  of  the  penalty.     Whatever  then 
puts  a  limitation  to  man's  probation,  shutting  it  up  within  a 
definite  period,  must  be  aside  from  the  province  of  law,  and 
come  by  virtue  of  a  special  arrangement.     Now,  we  ask 
what  important  use  could  this  positive  comnoAmd  serve  to 
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Adam,  considering  him  as  exclusively  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  God's  law  ?  Is  it  answered  that  in  this  one  prohibition 
the  whole  moral  law  was  summed  up  and  thus  given  to 
Adam  in  the  briefest  compass?*  Very  tnie :  but  what  oc- 
casion is  there  for  this  short-hand  edition  of  the  law  ?  The 
entire  code,  touching  upon  every  point  of  his  accountability 
and  engraved  upon  his  nature,  could  be  known  as  easily 
and  be  as  well  comprehended  as  this  condensed  precept 
itself.  Is  it  further  urged,  that  this  precept  was  designed 
as  the  memorial  of  God's  supremacy,  since  obedience  is  en- 
joined in  what  is  in  itself  wholly  indifferent?  or  simply  as 
a  memento  of  man's  emptiness  and  want  until  furnished 
with  gifts  by  the  author  of  all  good?  Collaterally,  indeed, 
it  may  answer  this  purpose :  in  the  beautiful  language  of 
Boston,  '^  this  forbidden  tree  was  a  sign  of  emptiness,  hung 
before  the  door  of  the  creation,  with  this  inscription, '  this 
is  not  your  rest.' "  Yet,  surely  there  is  no  need  of  a  special 
institute  to  teach  the  very  lesson  which  is  conveyed  by  the 
law  of  nature  itself,  the  supremacy  of  God  and  the  insuffi-' 
ciency  of  the  creature. 

But  let  us  suppose  now  that  God  wishes  to  place  man 
upon  a  limited  probation,  and  to  make  all  its  conditions  fa- 
vorable to  him ;  he  must  make  a  special  arrangement  to  thi» 
end.  H^  says  to  Adam,  at  present  all  your  blessings  arer 
conditional,  and  the  law  does  not  provide  but  that  they  shall 
be  so  perpetually.  In  my  benevolence,  I  will  now  assign  a 
period  to  your  probation  :  at  the  expiration  of  a  given  time, 
if  you  remain  steadfast  in  your  loyalty,  all  these  blessings 
ahall  be  secured  to  you  without  the  contingency  arising 
from  conditions:  and  to  facilitate  your  accomplishment  of 
this  probation,  I  make  this  single  prohibition  the  exponent 
of  my  authority :  I  compress  the  whole  law  within  it :  alt 
your  energies  are  to  be  concentrated  upon  it;  all  the  temp- 
tations to  which  you  shall  be  subject,  shall  be  confined  to 
it;  and  this  shall  be  recognized  in  our  compact  as  the  test 
of  your  loyalty  and  love.  In  this  case  now,  the  superadded 
precept  answers  a  specific  purpose.    It  does  not  supersede 

•  See  Boston's  Four  Fold  State,  p.  87,  edition  of  the  Board.  Also  the 
Marrow  of  Modem  Divinity,  pan  1,  chap.  1,  in  both  which  it  is  shown 
how  ail  the  ten  commandments  were  broken  at  once  in  tl^  breach  of  thi» 
command. 
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the  law  of  nature,  nor  does  it  eke  out  its  moral  teachings; 
but  it  is  the  ackitowled^ed  test  of  man^s  obedience  and  sub- 
jection. This  argument  we  do  not  offer  as  positively  con- 
cluding the  existence  of  a  covenant  between  God  and  man: 
for  the  test  might  have  a  place  even  under  the  law,  and 
man  might  be  subjected  to  it  through  an  indefinite  prob»- 
tion.  But  the  fact  that  it  answers  no  important  end  under 
such  a  dispensation,  and  that  it  fills  so  important  an  office 
under  a  covenant,  as  to  seem  even  necessary  to  it,  affords  at 
least  a  strong  presumption  in  favor  of  the  latter.  The 
limitation  and  facilitation  of  man's  probation,  must  certainly 
be  provided  for  by  a  special  arrangement,  since  they  both 
lie  without  the  province  of  simple  law. 

Again,  we  argue  the  federal  nature  of  this  dispensatioQ 
from  the  fact  that  we  find  in  it  all  the  parts  of  a  covenant 
It  has  indeed  been  objected  that  the  word  covenant  is  not 
applied  to  this  transaction  in  the  history' given  of  it.  To 
this,  a  fit  reply  has  been  furnished  by  the  author*  of  the 
Marrow  of  Modern  Divinity :t  "God  does  not  tie  men  to 
verbal  expressions,  but  doth  often  contract  the  covenant  in 
real  impressions  in  the  heart  and  frame  of  the  creature :  and 
this  was  the  manner  of  covenanting  with  man  at  the  first." 
Boston  also  silences  the  objection,  by  showing  that  on  the 
same  ground  we  mayt  "  deny  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and 
sacraments,  because  those  words  do  not  occur  where  these 
things  are  treated  of  in  Scripture,  nay,  are  not  to  bte  found  in 
.  the  Scripture  at  all."  We  may  add,  that  just  as  reasonably 
might  we  conclude  that  Adam  was  not  placed  #ven  under 
a  law,  because  this  term  is  not  employed  in  the  immediate 
narrative.  But  if  we  discover  all  the  constituent  parts  of 
a  law  and  a  covenant,  the  mere  absence  of  the  technical 
designation  is  wholly  immaterial.  Can  we  then  draw  out 
from  the  history  all  the  elements  which  make  up  the  essence 
of  a  covenant  ?  These  elements  are,  separate  parties  acting 
freely  —  mutual  stipulations  between  them — and  seals  rati- 
fying the  instrument,  so  that  it  may  be  pleaded  in  law. 
In  this  enumeration,  the  threatening  of  death  is  not  io- 

♦  Said  to  be  one  Edward  Fisher,  who  wrote  about  1644.    See  M'Ker- 
row's  History  of  the  Secession  Church,  vol.  1,  p.  14. 
t  Marrow  of  .Divinity,  part  1,  chap.  1. 
^  Boston  on  tne  Covenants,  vol.  2,  p.  16. 
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eluded:  not,  however,  because  we  do  not  regard  this  as 
beings  actually  th«  sanction  of  the  Adannic  covenant,  but 
because  we  now  confine  the  reader's  attention  to  those  char- 
acteristics of  a  covenant  which  distinguish  it  from  law. 
Boston  seems  to  regard  the  sanction  of  death  as  peculiar  to 
the  covenant.  He  says  ;*  '*  God  put  to  the  natural  law  a 
promise  of  eternal  life  and  a  threatening  of  death,  and  so  it 
became  a  covenant  of  works."  This  language  is  ambigu- 
ous :  if  it  implies  simply  that  God  incorporated  the  sanction 
of  the  law,  so  that  it  became  also 'the  sanction  of  the  cove- 
nant, this  would  be  exactly  our  own  view.  But  if  it  means, 
that  the  threatening  had  no  existence  at  all  until  the  cove- 
nant was  formed,  so  as  to  be  one  of  its  distinguishing  pro- 
perties, we  must  demur.  The  latter  opinion,  he  seems  to 
state  without  ambiguity,  in  his  notes  upon  the  Marrow  rt 
*Mndeed  he  (the  author  of  the  Marrow)  is  not  of  opinion 
that  a  penal  sanction  is  inseparable  from  the  law  of  nature ; 
that  would  put  the  s^lorified  saints  and  confirmed  angels  in 
heaven — to  say  nothing  more — under  a  penal  sanction 
too  J  ♦  *  ♦  ♦  ♦  there  is  no  place  for  a  penal  sanc- 
tion where  there  is  no  possibility  of  transgression,^^ 
With  all  our  deference  for  the. godly  men  who  bore  such  an 
honourable  testimony  for  the  truth  in  an  age  of  corruption 
and  strife,  we  must  be  allowed  to  enter  a  dissent  from  this 
proposition.  We  cannot  see  but  that  the  separation  of  a 
penal  sanction  from  the  law  of  nature  sinks  the  latter  into  a 
mere  institute.  We  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  the 
two  essentftil  elements  of  law  as  being  direction  and  obli- 
gation ;  and  that  while  the  first  is  expressed  in  the  precept, 
the  second  is  embodied  in  the  penalty.  To  this  statement, 
in  the  main,  Boston  and  the  Marrow  men  would  readily 
assent,  as  may  be  seen  from  their  answers  to  the  third  and 
fourth  queries  propounded  by  the  Commission  of  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly.  Yet,  they  evidently  consider  this  obligation,! 
"  resulting  from  the  nature  of  God  and  of  the  creature,  and 
being  eternal  and  immutable,"  as  not  requiring  any  formal 
embodiment  in  the  law  itself  To  us,  on  the  contrary,  it 
seems  that  this  obligation  must  have  a  formal  expression  in 

•  Boston  on  the  Covenants,  vol.  2,  p.  32. 

t  Marrow  of  Modern  Divinity,  part  1,  chap.  3.  * 

^  Answer  to  query  4th  of  the  Commission. 
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the  law,  and  that  it  is  embodied  in  the  penal  sanction :  so 
that  to  suppress  this,  would  be  to  separate  obligration  from 
law,  to  destroy  its  formal  nature,  and  to  degrade  it  into 
mere  advisory  counsel.  Besides,  in  our  judgment,  the 
Marrow  men  seem  not  to  distinguish  between  the  penalty, 
as  it  simply  lies  in  the  law  the  exponent  of  the  lawgiver^ 
authority,  and  as  it  is  drawn  forth  in  active  exercise  upon 
the  offender :  for  in  their  answer  to  query  3d.  of  the  Com* 
mission,  they  say:  "as  for  the  other  consequent  act  of  the 
law,  to  curse  and  to  punish,  this  is  but  an  accidental  act, 
not  necessary  to  a  law,  for  it  comes  in  upon  supposition  of 
transgression.''  A  being  surely  may  be  secured  from  the 
penalty,  as  in  the  case  of  glorified  saints  and  confirmed  an* 
gels,  and  still  the  penalty  remain  an  essential  element  of 
the  law  he  is  under.  Indeed,  the  very  confirmation  in 
question,  is  predicated  in  part  upon  the  existence  of  a  pen- 
alty: for  the  term  confirmation  is  a  relative  term,  and  sug- 
gests the  corresponding  ideas  of  holiness  and  security.  If 
the  former  of  these  stands  related  to  the  sin  which  might  be 
committed,  the  latter  should  stand  related  to  the  peril  which 
might  be  incurred.  So  far  as  the  glorified  saints  are  con- 
cerned, we  do  know  that  their  security  turns  upon  the  very 
fact  that  Christ  bore  the  penalty  in  their  stead.  TVieir  con- 
firmation, consequently,  must  include  the  idea  of  a  penalty 
which  has  been  satisfied.  This  last  thought,  too,  suggests 
another  and  fatal  objection  to  the  view  of  the  Marrow  men 
above  presented :  which  is,  that  if  the  penalty  forms  no  in- 
tegral part  of  the  law  of  nature,  the  absolute  necessity  for 
an  atonement  in  order  to  the  pardon  of  sin  disappears.  We 
have  been  accustomed  to  build  the  proposition,  "  without 
the  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission,"  upon  the  very 
nature  of  God  as  a  holy  being,  which  imperatively  requires 
the  punishment  of  sin.  But  we  are  at  a  loss  in  making  out 
this  absolute  and  a  priori  necessity,  unless  it  be  written  upon 
the  face  of  that  original  law,  which  reveals  the  nature  and 
perfections  of  God,  as  well  as  his  particular  relations  to  his 
creatures.  Briefly,  then,  our  own  opinion  is,  that  the  whole 
law,  consisting  of  precepts  and  penalty,  was  incorporated 
into  the  covenant :  the  precepts  were  condensed  into  one 
prohibition,  and  the  penalty  went  into  and  formed  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Covenant.    We  enlarge  no  further,  because  a 
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penalty  is  not  of  the  essence  of  a  covenant — if  made  be- 
tween parties  who  are  equal,  it  properly  would  have  no 
place :  but  as  one  of  these  parties  was  a  subject,  it  is  proper 
that  the  same  sanction  should  guard  the  covenant,  which 
fenced  the  law ;  in  order  that  man,  while  rejoicing  in  the 
benefits  of  God's  condescension,  might  still  remember  his 
supremacy,  and  never  forget  to  render  the  grateful  tribute 
of  a  dependent  being.     ' 

It  is  time  now  to  return  to  the  three  characteristics  already 
named,  as  differencing  a  covenant  from  a  dispensation  of 
law.  We  clearly  have  the  two  parties,  God  and  the  first 
man.  But  the  difficulty  is  raised,  that  one  of  the  parties 
could  not  possibly  act  freely.  He  was  not  only  a  subject  to 
the  other  party,  but  that  very  law,  under  which  he  was 
placed,  fornix  the  substance  of  the  covenant :  how,  under 
these  circumstances,  was  he  competent  to  form  a  treaty? 
This  inquiry  assumes  a  principle  which  is  false  in  fact,  and 
there  lies  the  fallacy  oi  the  argument  it  seems  to  state; 
which  is,  that  obligation  destro^'s  freedom.  Why,  this  prin- 
ciple would  render  impossible  all  obedience  of  law :  for  no 
compliance  with  law  is  obedience,  if  it  be  not  spontaneous 
and  free :  and  yet  it  is  of  the  very  essence  of  law  that  it 
binds  duty  upon  the  conscience.  The  fact  is,  all  Adam's 
obedience,  so  long  as  he  continued  holy,  was  free,  because 
his  nature  was  in  such  harmony  with  that  of  his  Maker, 
that  his  choice  could  not  be  otherwise  than  in  the  channel 
of  duty.  The  certainty  of  his  obedience,  arose  from  no 
constraint  upon  his  will,  bending  it  forcibly  from  its  own 
direction,  but  from  the  polarity  (if  we  may  so  speak)  of  the 
will  itself,  by  which  it  swung  m  free  motion  towards  the 
law  which  governed  it.  So  in  this  case :  Adam  could  not 
but  agree  to  any  compact  which  God  should  propose :  for 
God  could  propose  nothing  inconsistent  with  his  own  holi- 
ness :  and  the  nature  of  Adam  beat  so  true  to  that,  of  his 
own  motion  he  would  choose  all  the  terms  of  such  a  com- 
pact. We  go  therefore  much  beyond  the  difficulty  raised 
above,  when  we  affirm  not  only  that  obligation  does  not 
interfere  with  choice,  but  that  even  a  strict  moral  necessity 
does  not.  Nay,  if  it  were  not  for  the  digression,  it  could 
be  shown  that  no  other  foundation  exists  for  the  liberty  of  a 
moral  being  but  this  very  necessity  which  is  supposed  to 


destroy  it.  Again,  why  should  not  Adam  assent  to  the 
terms  of  this  covenant?  they  are  singularly  liberal  and  ad* 
Tantageous.  His  probation,  which  under  the  law  was  ind^ 
nite  and  perpetual,  is  reduced  within  a  giren  oompess — all 
his  present  blessings,  after  that  period,  are  to  be  enjoyed  free 
from  contingency  and  fear — all  outward  temptatioos,  which 
under  the  law  might  be  directed  against  every  precept,  aie 
narrowed  down  and  made  to  beat*  only  upon  one  point — 
his  attention  and  care  are  concentrated  upon  this  only 
avenue  of  danger — and  invaluable  blessings,  beyond  any 
which  now  enrich  him,  are  secured  to  him  at  the  close  of 
his  probation.  With  his  understanding  clear  and  vigorous, 
what  should  hinder  from  appreciating  these  advantages  and 
making  them  the  objects  of  his  choice  ?  The  certainty  of 
Adam's  assent  to  the  covenant  does  not  then,  tn  any  view 
of  it,  impair  the  freedom  of  his  act. 

The  next  element  of  a  covenant  is  mutual  stipulations 
between  these  parties.  On  the  one  hand,  Adam  pledged  a 
most  religious  obedience  to  that  particular  positive  com- 
mand, which  was  set  as  the  test  oi  his  acquiescence  in  the 
whole  moral  law :  on  the  other  hand,  "  God,"  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Witsius,*  "  promised  to  Adam  life  eternal ;  that  is, 
the  most  perfect  fruition  of  himself,  and  that  forever."  That 
Adam  did  acquiesce  in  the  prohibition  to  eat  the  fruit  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge,  is  apparent  from  the  shame  and  remorse 
which  he  evinced  so  soon  as  the  command  was  violated; 
emotions  which  could  have  no  place  in  his  breast,  did  he 
not  freely  assent  to  that  law  as  "  holy,  just  and  good."  But 
it  has  already  been  shown  that  this  command  could  have 
no  place  aside  from  the  covenant  of  which  it  was  the  test, 
so  that  Adam's  acquiescence  must  be  viewed  as  a  volun- 
tary covenant  stipulation.  We  gather  the  stipulation  of  the 
other  party  from  the  language  of  the  penalty,  "  thou  shalt 
surely  die,"  which  clearly  implies  a  promise  that,  if  he  con- 
tinued steadfast  to  the  end,  he  should  live.  But  here  we 
meet  a  difficulty:,  as  this  threatening  belonged  to  the  law  of 
nature  before  it  became  the  sanction  of  the  covenant,  what 
more  was  secured  to  Adam  by  the  covenant  than  by  the  law? 
The  difference  is  this :  the  law  secured  life  to  man  only  so 
long  as  he  obeyed,  affording  no  guarantee  for  the  obedience 

*  Witsias  on  the  Covenants,  vol.  1,  p.  50. 
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itself:  but  the  covenant  secured  to  Adam,  after  he  finished 
his  trial,  both  obedience  and  life — the  promise  of  the  latter 
was  a  permanent  life,  secure  from  all  risk  of  forfeiture. 
Divines  differ  as  to  what  was  included  in  this  promise  o{ 
life ;  some  supposing  that  Adam  would  have  been  advan-* 
ced  to  a  much  higher  state  of  felicity  than  he  enjoyed  da- 
ring his  probation; — others  restricting  the  blessing  to  the 
perpetuation  of  his  original  condition.  Of  the  first  class,  we 
may  adduce  Witsius,  who  says  :*  "  What  kind  of  covenant 
would  it  have  been  to  have  added  no  reward  to  his  obedi- 
ence and  his  faithful  compliance  with  the  conditions  of  the 
covenant,  but  a  continuation  of  those  blessings  which  be 
actually  enjoyed  already,  and  which  it  was  not  becoming 
God  to  refuse  to  man  whom  he  had  created  7  *  *  •  • 
A  greater  therefore  and  more  exalted  feUcity  still  awaited 
him,"  Sec.  Of  the  second  class,  we  may  cite  Dr.  Williams, 
the  celebrated  Annotator  upon  the  writings  of  President 
Edwards,  who  employs  this  language  :t  ^^  Much  has  been 
said  by  some  divines  about  the  probability  of  Adam,  had 
he  kept  the  condition,  being  promoted  to  some  situation  still 
more  exalted.  But  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  such  a 
sentiment  proceeds  on  the  supposition  of  Adam  possessing 
a  less  exalted  situation  than  he  really  did  possess.  The 
idea  seems  to  be  founded  upon  a  probable  promotion  for 
continued  obedience.  But  what  could  be  a  greater  reward 
than  a  continuance  of  his  chartered  privileges."  We  care 
not  to  adjust  the  difference  between  these  writers.  Both 
agree  that  a  promise  was  made  to  Adam  in  the  covenant 
greater  than  diat  made  or  implied  in  the  law :  on  condition 
of  obedience  to  one  command  for  a  given  time,  God  stipu- 
lates to  confirm  him  in  holiness  forever.  This  is  enough- 
for  our  purpose,  because  as  it  goes  beyond  the  law,  it  must 
be  a  free  covenant  stipulation.  The  inquiry  new  tuni$ 
upon  the  fact  itself;  did  God  make  such  a  promise  as  this 
to  Adam  ?  In  establishing  this,  we  feel  at  liberty  to  gather 
evidence  from  any  portion  of  the  inspired  word.  In  the 
whole  Scriptures,  there  is  a  constant  opposition  between  the 
law  of  works  and  the  law  of  faith.  But  this  opposition 
consists  not  so  much  in  the  blessing  secured,  as  in  the  con- 

♦  Witsius  on  the  Covenants,  vol.  1,  p.  53. 
t  Note  OB  p.  &36  of  Edwards'  Works,  v'ol.  3. 
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ditions  of  obtaining  it  In  both  caaes  the  same  promise  of 
life  is  made :  '^  Moses  describeth  the  righteousness  of  the 
law,  that  the  man  that  doeth  those  things  shall  live  by 
them  /'  the  law  of  faith  reads,  ^  the  iust  shedl  li^e  byfailK? 
Here  there  is  a  marked  difference  betw^een  the  means :  in 
the  one  case  it  is  by  doing  ;  in  the  other  case  it  is  by  be- 
lieving ;  but  in  either,  the  end  attained  is  life.  Now,  it  it 
plain  that  the  life  which  comes  by  the  law  of  fidth  is  eter- 
nal life,  confirmation  in  holiness  and  the  full  firuition  of 
God  forever.  Of  course,  if  the  life  secured  by  the  law  of 
works  is  the  same,  the  promise,  which  secures  this  perma- 
manent  holiness,  must  come  by  a  covenant,  and  not  by  the 
law  which  secures  life  bniy  during  an  uncertain  obedience* 
Furthermore,  when  the  A|X)stle  Paul,  in  his  epistles  both 
to  the  Romans  and  to  the  Galations,  insists  upcm  the  imp(»- 
sibility  of  justification  by  the  law,  the  ai^ument  never  turns 
upon  the  assertion  that  the  law  has  no  promise  of  complete 
justification ;  but  simply,  that  through  the  ^veakness  of  the 
flesh,  or  our  corrupt  and  fallen  nature,  we  can  no  longer 
fulfil  the  conditions  annexed  to  the  promise.  It  is  plain, 
therefore,  that  under  the  first  dispensation,  the  promise  of 
life  made  to  Adam  included  the  idea  of  his  confirmation 
and  safe  enjoyment  of  God  forever.  But  no  such  promise 
can  belong  to  a  merely  legal  dispensation :  this  then  is  a 
superadded  blessing,  and  proves  the  existence  of  a  covenant, 
in  which  this  was  a  free  stipulation  of  the  Deity.* 

The  third  element  of  a  covenant  is  a  ratifying  seal,  de- 
signed to  give  it  legal  force,  as  well  as  to  guard  against  im- 
posture and  fraud.  The  form  of  the  seal  is  immaterial,  and 
depends  simply  upon  conventional  agreement  We  will 
not  enter  upon  the  four  sacraments  which  systematic  wri- 
ters sometimes  assign  to  the  covenant  of  works.  Two  of 
tljese.  Paradise  and  the  Sabbath,  Adam  would  unquestion- 
ably have  enjoyed  under  the  law :  the  first,  as  the  place  of 
his  abode ;  the  second,  because  under  the  law,  no  less  than 
mider  the  covenant,  he  was  boimd  to  worship  God.  The 
tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  we  have  already 
considered  as  the  prescribed  test  of  Adam's  obedience.  So 
that  the  tree  of  life  alone  remains,  having  no  place  but  in 
the  covenant,  and  discharging  no  office  to  it  othey  than  of  a 

*  Witsius  on<he  Covenants,  book  1,  chap.  4,  vol.  I,  pp.  50,  51. 
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seal,  giving  validity  to  it  as  a  legal  instrument.  We  might 
judge  this  to  be  its  office  from  the  title  given  to  it,  the  "  tree 
of  life :"  for  unless  we  fall  back  upon  the  puerile  supposi- 
tion that  this  tree  jipssessed  the  physical  property  of  be- 
stowing immortality  upon  those  who  ate  of  it,  we  can  see 
no  reason  for  this  designation,  but  its  relation  to  the  cove^ 
nant.  The  covenant  being  a  covenant  of  life,  this  tree,  as 
its  seal,  might  well  be  termed  the  tree  of  life.  So  long  as 
Adam  fulfilled  his  own  stipulations,  so  long  he  enjoyed  a 
right  to  this  tree :  but  so  soon  as  he  should  break  the  cove- 
nant, this  right  would  be  forfeited.  This  view  is  confirmed 
by  the  circumstance,  that  when  Adam  was  driven  forth 
from  the  garden  after  his  fall,  the  reason  assigned  is,  "  lest 
he  put  forth  his  hand  and  take  of  the  tree  of  life."  The 
supposition  of  some  that  the  fruit  of  this,  if  eaten,  would 
have  conferred  immortality  upon  Adam,  though  a  sinner, 
and  thus  would  have  prevented  the  curse  of  the  broken 
covenant  firom  reaching  him,  is  both  silly  and  wicked :  and 
the  suggestion  of  others,  that  God  utters  this  language  in 
bitter  mockery  is,  to  say  the  least,  both  unsatisfactory  and 
harsh.  But  if  this  tree  was  the  sacrament  of  the  covenant, 
Adam  by  his  sin  forfeited  all  right  to  it :  and  to  signify  that 
he  was  debaned,  God  might  both  expel  him  from  Eden 
and  employ  this  language.  Nay,  so  material  was  it  that 
Allien  Adam  should  not  touch  this  tree,  that  angry  cheru- 
bim,' with  flaming  swords,  guarded  the  way  of  approach  to 
it :  which  cannot  well  be  explained  upon  any  other  view, 
than  that  this  tree  was  the  seal  o£  the  covenant. 

If  then  we  clearly  trace  all  the  elements  of  a  covenant 
in  this  transaction — contracting  parties,  reciprocal  stipula* 
ttons,  and  ratifying  seals — we  surely  must  adjudge  that  to 
exist  of  which  these  are  the  parts.  And  if  we  have  shown 
Adam's  probation  to  have  been  limited,  and  superadded 
blessings  to  have  been  connected  with  his  obedience,  a 
chain  of  proof  is  certainly  made  out  that  Adam  was  not 
under  a  dispensation  of  law  merely.  But  we  are  commit- 
ted to  another  task :  if  this  was  a  true  covenant  formed 
with  Adam,  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  show  that  it  contem- 
plated him  as  a  public  trustee,  and  not  as  a  private  and 
single  individual,  before  we  can  infer  any  thing  as  to  the 
doctrine  of  imputation. 

We  believe  the  Scriptures  to  teach  that  in  this  covenant 
Vol.  I. — Na  4,  16 
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Adam  was  appointed  the  representative  of  his  whole  natu- 
ral seed — that  as  a  public  person,  their  interests  together 
with  his  own  were  committed  to  his  keeping — that  by 
virtue  of  this  relation  of  moral  or  covenant  head  which  he 
sustained  to  his  posterity,  he  and  th<ly  were  constituted 
a. legal  unit,  so  that  each  covenant  act  of  his  was  equally 
their  covenant  act — that  his  obedience,  if  he  had  rendered 
it,  would  have  been  theirs, — and  of  course  his  breach  of 
the  covenant  was  their  breach  of  it,  and  his  guilt  was  their 
guilt  All  these  expressions  indeed  are  but  modifications 
of  the  one  general  idea  of  federal  headship :  each  will  hold 
true,  if  Adam  possessed  in  the  covenant  a  strictly  represent- 
ative character.  Now,  as  to  this,  it  should  be  conclusive 
that  no  other  hypothesis  will  solve  tlie  most  observed  and 
admitted  facts  connected  with  the  present  condition  of  the 
race.  All  men,  without  exception,  commit  actual  sin ;  and 
all  men  have  too  a  sinful  nature,  which  is  antecedent  to  the 
sinful  act.  How  comes  this  to  be  1  If  Adam  stood  on  trial 
for  himself  alone,  the  consequences  of  his  sin  should  termi- 
nate iii)oii  himself.  How  conio  tliey  to  be  visited  on  his 
posterity,  if  there  be  no  legal  identity  between  them  by 
which  they  are  involved  with  him  in  the  same  ruin  1  8onie 
are  satisfied  with  tracing  this  to  the  relation  Adam  sus- 
tained to  thoni  as  a  natural  root,  and  plead  here  the  opera- 
tion of  that  physical  law  by  which  like  begets  its  like. 
Adam,  then,  did  not  beget  a  holy  race,  Ixjcause  he  was  him- 
self a  sinner;  ui)on  the  same  principle  that  a  lion  does  not 
beget  a  lamb,  nor  a  tiger  a  kid.  We  shall  soon  have  abun- 
dant opportimity  to  expose  the  baldness  of^this  plea;  in 
advance,  however,  we  may  denounce  it  as  incompetent, 
since  it  leaves  unexplained  how  moral  (qualities  shall  be 
transmitted  by  physical  generation ;  and  as  impious,  since 
it  cannot  be  delended  from  the  charge  of  making  Gcxl  the 
direct  autlior  of  sin.  But  to  return :  if  Adam  was  not  the 
rej)resentative  of  his  race  in  that  covenant,  then  they  have 
enjoyed  no  probation.  He  was  put  on  trial,  fell,  and  was 
condemned:  but  they  begin  precisely  where  he  ended; 
they  are  born  with  that  sinful  nature,  which  he  acquired 
by  the  fall;  and  they  are  subject  to  that  death  which  was 
threatened  against  him  as  the  sanction  of  the  covenant. 
They  evidently  have  had  no  trial,  for  they  are  in  the  same 
condition  with  one  who  has  been  condenmed ;  unless  in- 
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deed  it  be  granted  that  their  probation  was  representatively 
accomphshed  in  Adam,  which  at  once  solves  the  entire 
problem. 

Again,  the  federal  relation  of  Adam  may  be  argued  from 
the  met,  that  in  all  the  language  addressed  to  him  the  race 
is  clearly  contemplated.  The  institution  of  marriage  has 
not  more  reference  to  the  first  pair  in  Eden  than  to  those 
whose  miion  shall  constitute  the  last  family  on  earth  —  the 
injunction,  "be  fruitful  and  multiply,"  contemplated  the 
race  then  lying  scminally  in  the  loins  of  the  great  progeni- 
tor— the  name  Eve,  given  to  the  first  mother,  proves  that 
Adam  knew  the  tie  which  bound  him  to  his  posterity — the 
dominion  given  to  Adam  over  the  beasts  of  the  field,  though 
impaired  by  sin,  is  yet  retained  by  his  fallen  offspring — 
the  several  curses  denounced  against  Adam  and  against 
Eve  are  yet  in  force,  painful  memorials  to  all  generations  of 
men  of  their  interest  in  the  first  transgression  —  the  great 
promise  of  the  woman's  seed,  the  fountain  of  all  later  prom- 
ises, breaks  not  more  fully  upon  the  despair  of  the  first,  than 
of  the  last  sinner  saved.  All  these  present  accumulating 
px)of  that  Adam,  the  race,  stood  before  God  in  the  person 
of  Adam  the  man,  the  latter  being  the  head  and  spring  of 
the  former. 

But  the  prevailing  evidence  of  Adam's  representative 
character  is  found  in  the  close  parallel  instituted  in  Scrip- 
ture between  himself  and  Christ.  Adam  is  expressly  said, 
(Rom.  v:  14,)  to  be  the  type  or  "  fissure  of  him  that  was  to 
come,"  that  is,  of  Christ.  In  I.  Cor.  xv :  45,  the  two  are 
distinguishe^as  the  first,  and  the  second,  Adam;  and  again, 
verse  47,  as  the  first  man  and  the  second  man :  and  their 
respective  offices  are  set  forth  with  the  characteristic  trait 
of  each,  the  one  *'  was  made  a  living  soul,"  the  other  ''was 
made  a  quickening  spirit."  Now,  in  what  particulars  does 
this  resemblance  hold  ?  Certainly  not  that  Christ  had  a  true 
human  nature  as  Adam  had ;  for  in  this  respect  Christ  was 
not  more  like  to  the  first  man  than  to  any  other  of  the  race. 
The  point  of  comparison  cannot  be  the  miraculous  produc- 
tion of  the  bodies  of  both  Adam  and  Christ,  the  one  from 
the  dust  of  the  earth,  the  other  from  the  womb  of  a  virgin. 
For  there  was  no  greater  exercise  of  divine  power  in  these 
cases  than  in  the  ordinary  generation  of  men  ;  the  last  dif- 
fering from  the  other  two,  only  in  proceeding  after  a  settled 
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order.  Beside^i  the  whole  object  of  the  inspired  writer  is 
to  account  for  the  resurrection  of  the  saiutSi  which  he 
ascribes  to  Christ,  and  explains  the  reason  of  it  by  the  intra- 
iduction  of  death  through  Adam.  The  two  then  are  com- 
pared simply  as  to  the  relations  they  sustain  to  the  rest  of 
men.  This  is  plain :  (verse  22,)  "As  in  Adam  all  die,  so  in 
Christ  shall  all  be  niade  alive" — again,  (verse  49,)  "As  we 
have  borne  the  image  of  the  earthy  (Adam,)  we  shall  also 
bear  the  image  of  the  Heavenly  "  (Christ.)  Nothing  is  com- 
pared here  but  the  moral  relations  of  both  to  their  respective 
eeeds:  Christ  shall  raise  the  one  by  virtue  of  that  covenant 
headship  he  sustained  to  them,  precisely  as  Adam  brought 
death  upon  the  other  through  his  covenant  headship  over 
them.  The  wretched  gloss  will  not  answer  here  that  death 
is  transmitted  to  Adam's  seed  merely  through  the  law  of  a 
physical  generation :  for  in  the  parallel  case  there  is  no 
such  physical  connexion  between  Christ  and  his  seed.  If 
the  blessings  of  Christ  accrue  to  his  people  through  a  moral 
connexion,  the  parallelism  requires  tnat  the  corse  of  Adam 
shall  descend  in  the  same  way :  which  establishes  his  federal 
relation  to  the  whole  human  family.  % 

.The  final  argument  upon  this  point  drawn  from  the  par- 
ticular testimony  in  Rom.  v.  eh.  should  be  fully  presented: 
'but  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  into  diat  field  of 
verbal  criticism :  a  passing  reference,  therefore,  must  suf- 
fice. "  By  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death 
bv  sin ;  and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men  (s^'  oj)  for  that 
all  have  sinned. — (verse  12.)  The  leading  idea  here  con- 
^  veyed  is,  that  all  men  sinn^and  died  in  tha^one  man,  by 
whom  sin  and  death  entered  into  the  world :  m  this  way  it 
is,  that  deatli  came  to  pass  upon  all.  For  if  it  be  affirmed 
that  death  passes  upon  all  men,  not  on  account  of  Adam's 
covenant  sin,  in  which  all  participate,  but  merely  on  ac- 
count of  their  own  personal  and  actual  sins,  the  Apostle 
immediately  replies,  (verse  14,)  by  the  case  of  infants.  If 
death  arises  only  from  sin,  and  yet  reigns  over  these,  it 
must  be  that  they  also  have  sinned  :  but  it  is  expressly  said, 
they  have  ^  not  sinned  after  the  similitude  of  Adam's  trans- 
gression,^' that  is,  in  the  exercise  of  their  own  agency,  as 
personally  ree^nsible  for  their  acts.  It  is  impossible  that 
these  should  have  sinned,  except  representatively  in  their 
great  head.    Further,  the  testimony  given  in  is,  that  judg- 
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ment,  (a  forensic  tenn,)*  came  upon  all  men  ''by  one  of- 
<^ence,  6»^  sve;  ^rapMrrcjfMM'o; :  But  how  can  this  be,  except 
there  is  a  le^al  identity  between  all  men  and  Adam,  by 
which  a  judicial  decree  shall  arrest  both  and  bring  both 
into  condemnation.  Lastly,  the  grace  of  the  Gospel  is  r^ 
presented  as  coming  by  one,  precisely  as  the  sin  from  which 
It  relieves  came  by  one.  But  this  grace  comes  by  Christ,  as 
the  head  of  his  seed  in  the  covenant  of  grace ;  by  conse- 
quence, sin  and  death  must  come  through  Adam,  as  the 
head  of  his  race  in  the  covenant  of  works. 

We  collect  now  these  scattered  threads  of  argument  and 
weave  them  into  one  final  conclusion.  It  has  been  shown 
that  Adam  was  placed  upon  a  distinct  covenant  platform, 
and  stood  there  the  representative  of  other  interests  besides 
his  own.  His  whole  posterity  were  united  to  him,  not  only 
by  the  natural  tie  of  physical  descent,  but  also  by  this  mor- 
al relation  of  covenant  headship;  and  in  cons^uence  ci 
the  latter,  he  and  they  were  constituted  a  legal  unit  It  will 
necessarily  follow  that  his  act,  whether  of  obedience  or  of 
sin,  must  be  a  public^  not  a  private^  act ;  and  by  this  coor 
stitution  of  God,  must  be  their  act  as  well  as  his.  It  be- 
longs not  more  to  the  representative  than  to  the  represented : 
the  title  of  each  one  of  the  latter  class  is  as  perfect  and  in- 
defeasable  as  that  of  Adam  himself.  The  imputation  of  it, 
therefore,  to  them,  in  their  successive  generations,  is  only  a 
formal  recognition  of  this  title :  it  is  simply  the  judicial  de- 
cree, rendered  in  due  process  of  law,  by  which  this  whole 
constitution  is  carried  out  to  its  last  and  necessary  result. 
No  sooner  j/ras  the  forbidden  fruit  tasted  than  Adam  fell 
under  condemnation ;  and  each  descendant  of  his  by  ordi- 
nary generation  is  bom  under  the  same  condemning  sen- 
tence.   This  condemnation  is  the  same  in  both  cases,  be- 

*  *<  The  word  xxtraXfi^  is  used  in  Scriptore,  in  a  forensie  tenae,  in  tbne 
places  of  the  New  Testament,  where  it  is  found :  thus  Rom.  y  :  16,  and 
chi^pter  viii :  1,  and  accordingly  it  signifies  a  jodgment  unto  ctfodemna- 
tion  i  as  also  do  those  words,  the  sense  whereof  has  an  affini^  to  it,  in 
Rom.  viii :  34,  ri;  o  xaroxpivyv  ;  and  also  oucaroxpiro^  as  in  Acts  xvi : 
37,  and  xxii :  25.  So  that  according  to  the  construction  of  the  word, 
though  xpifxa  signifies  judicium  in  general,  xaroxpifjia  signifies  judicium 
ad  versus  aliquem,  or  condemnatio.'' — Note  on  p.  110,  vol.  2d  of  Ridglej's 
Body  of  Divinity. 
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cause  it  is  predicated  upon  the  reckoning  of  this  one  covenant 
sin  to  both ;  and  this  is  reckoned  to  both  because  it  belongs 
to  both ;  and  it  belongs  to  both  in  the  same  sense,  because 
both  were  under  the  covenant  when  the  trespass  was  com- 
mittedr  Both  being  now  condemned,  they  are  both  de- 
prived, by  judicial  sentence,  of  all  original  righteousness; 
and  by  necessary  consequence,  as  shall  be  more  laif;ely 
shown,  the  nature  of  both  became  depraved  and  vicious. 
It  thus  clearly  appears  that  the  corruption  of  our  whole  na- 
ture depends  directly  upon  the  fact  that  we  belong  to  a  con- 
demned and  guilty  race :  and  we  are  all  condenmed,  be- 
cause that  one  offence  upon  which  the  covenant  makes  the 
condemnation  to  proceea,  attaches  to  all  whom  the  cove- 
nant itself  included :  to  wit,  the  whole  race  which  was  re- 
presentatively put  upon  its  trial. 

Before  dismissing  the  argument  in  favor  of  the  doctrine 
of  imputed  sin,  we  turn  the  reader's  attention  to  another 
distinct  line  of  proof:  without  the  admission  of  this  princi- 
ple, it  is  impossible  to  explain  the  transmission  of  a  sinful 
nature  from  Adam  to  his  posterity,  without  seriously  impli- 
cating the  justice  and  goodness  of  God.  Of  course  it  does 
not  j&ll  within  the  scope  of  this  article  to  refute  the  detes- 
table doctrine  that  sin  is  necessary  to  every  moral  system, 
and  that  God  could  not  have  prevented  its  introduction 
among  men,  even  if  he  had  willed  to  do  so.  We  rebuke 
the  blasphemy  of  such  an  assertion,  because  it  veutures  to 
place  a  limit  upon  Almighty  Power :  the  falsity  of  it  is 
shown  in  the  regeneration  and  sanctification  of  actual  sin- 
ners. Surely  if  God  has  wisdom  and  power  tp  frame  and 
execute  a  scheme  by  which  a  guilty  and  polluted  being  is 
both  redeemed  and  purified,  he  is  wise  and  strong  enough 
to  have  prevented  the  declension  from  holiness  to  sin,  at 
the  first.  Our  present  discussion  has  no  reference  whatev- 
er to  the  origin  of  sin  with  Adam,  but  to  the  question  how 
a  corrupt  nature  comes  to  be  transmitted  from  him,  through 
succe^ive  generations,  to  the  last  individual  of  tlie  race. 
There  are  only  two  explanations  of  this  mystery  offered  by 
those  who  admit  inherent  depravity  and  yet  deny  the  strict 
imputation  of  Adam's  offence.  The  first  is,  that  by  "  a  rfi- 
vine  constitution  the  descendants  of  Adam  have,  in  their 
natural  state,  the  same  character  and  condition  with  their 
progenitor" — the  second  is,  that  by  the  necessary  law  of 
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physical  generation,  Adam's  comipt  nature  must  descend, 
(juf  a  natural  c&nseqtumce,  to  bis  posterity. 

The  first  of  these  theories  embraces  substantially  the 
doctrine  of  mediate  imputation,  a  phrase  invented  about 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  order  to  cover  the 
denial  of  the  orthodox  doctrine.    PlacsBUS  had  taught  that 
original  sin  consisted  solely  in  the  inherent  depravity  of 
men.    A  national  synod  condemned  this  doctrine,  because 
it  so  explicitly  denied  the  imputation  of  the  first  sin  of 
Adam — Placaeus  then  invented  the  distinction  of  mediate 
and  immediate  imputation;  professing  to  hold  the  doctrine 
of  imputation,  and  to  differ  from  the  synod  only  in  this,  that 
while  they  viewed  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  as  imme- 
diate, he  regarded  it  as  mediate.    This  distinction  unfortu- « 
nately  did  not  die  with  Placaeus — at  this  ij^oment,  and  in 
this  country,  there  is  a  large  school  of  divines  who  impose 
upon  their  understandings  by  this  fraudulent  title.    Medi- 
ate impution  is  really  no  imputation  at  all,  as  it  empties  the 
doctrine  of  all  its  substance.    It  allows  only  the  most  re- 
mote and  indirect  connection  between  the  sin  of  Adam  and 
the  guilt  of  his  posterity.    It  predicates  their  condemnation 
simply  uppn  the  inherent  corruption  of  nature  which  thev 
derive  from  him ;  and  it  is  only  mediately,  that  is,  through 
this  corrupt  nature,  they  have  any  thing  to  do  with  Adam's 
offence.    If  it  is  asked  how  this  inherent  depravity  comes  to 
be  inherited :  the  answer  is,  through  their  natural  relation 
to  Adam  as  the  great  father  of  the  race.    This  theory  pre- 
cisely inverts  the  orthodox  belief:  for  while  that  considers 
imputation  as  prior  to  condemnation,  and  of  course  as  prior 
to  inherent  corruption,  this  regards  depravity  of  nature  as 
the  cause  of  condemnation,  and  thus,  remotely,  of  imputa- 
tion also.    But  the  point  left  unexplained  by  this  theory  is, 
i/7Ay  should  this  sinful  nature  be  transmitted?    There  is 
no  dispute  as  to  the  fact  of  the  transmission,  nor  as  to  the 
channel  of  transmission,  which  is  by  ordinary  generation : 
the  question  is  not  haw,  but  why — there  must  be  a  reason 
for  this  transmission  lying  yet  behind,  which  is  not  drawn 
forth.    When  this  inquiry  is  pressed,  the  only  answer  given 
is,  that  such  is  the  constitution  which  God  ordained:  Adam 
should  transmit  his  own  nature,  whether  holy  or  sinful,  to 
his  posterity :  he  did  transmit  a  sinful  nature,  and  on  ac- 
count of  this  they  are  condemned ;  but  there  was  no  ante- 
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cedent  imputation  of  his  sin,  as  the  orthodox  hold,  to  be 
the  foundation  of  the  condenmation  in  question.  But  in 
what  sense  can  such  a  constitution  be  reconciled  with  the 
justice,  wisdom,  or  goodness  of  God  ?  Here  are  moral  be- 
mgs  created  with  a  sinful  nature,  and,  as  soon  as  they  are 
created,  condemned  because  of  that  which  they  simply  in- 
herit ;  and  yet,  with  the  exception  of  the  great  progenitor 
himself,  no  one  individual  of  them  all  has  ever  been  put 
upon  his  trial.  Condemnation  should  imply  a  previous  pro- 
bation— a  season  during  which  the  subject  is  placed  both 
under  the  direction  and  protection  of  law :  the  contraven- 
tion of  which  law  terminates  at  once  his  peaceful  and  happy 
relations  with  the  same.  Such  a  pipbation,  it  is  admitteo, 
.  Adam  enjoyed ;  but  his  posterity,  by  an  arbitrary  constitu^ 
tion,  (for  it  is  danied  that  their  probation  was  representative- 
ly accomplished  in  him.)  are  bom  sinful,  and  for  this  rea- 
son, put  immediately  under  sentence  of  wrath.  Accord- 
ing to  our  view,  however,  it  is  essentially  just  that  a  moral 
being  shall  first  be  placed  under  law,  subject  to  a  fair  and 
equal  probation ;  and  that  whenever  condemned,  he  shall 
be  condemned  in  due  form  of  law,  and  not  by  an  arbitrary 
exercise  of  supreme  authority.  It  is  a  serious  impeach- 
ment of  the  government  of  God  to  refer  the  present  condition 
of  the  human  family,  not  to  the  operation  of  righteous  and 
wise  law,  but  to  the  simple  dictate  of  unregulated  power. 

The  advocates  of  this  opinion  have  been  accustomed  to 
refer,  for  illustration  and  defence  of  it,  to  the  curse  which 
God  laid  upon  the  irrational  and  inanimate  creation.  In 
consequence  of  the  apostasy  of  Adam  a  long  train  of  mise- 
ries has  fallen  upon  brute  animals  and  even  upon  the  in- 
sensible earth.  Yet  a  strict  imputation  cannot  be  affirmed 
of  these  ;  at  least  not  in  the  sense  it  is  predicated  of  men. 
All  that  can  be  said  is,  that  by  the  appointment  of  God  the 
efiects  of  the  fall  are  visited  lipon  them.  Precisely  so  with 
the  posterity  of  Adam — there  was  no  antecedent  imputa- 
tion of  his  offence  to  them ;  but  by  God's  ordination  simply 
the  effect  of  his  sin  is  fell  in  the  cornipt  nature  they  derive 
from  him,  and  being  sinners  in  their  own  persons  they  are 
condemned.  This  is  the  argument  in  all  its  strength.  We 
remark  incidentally  that  the  reference  to  brutes  is  the  most 
unfortunate  defence  which  could  be  chosen :  for  the  rela- 
tion of  these  to  the  first  sin  is  as  direct  and  close  as  their 
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nature  will  admit  Simply  and  alcme  because  Adam  broke 
the  covenant,  not  because  of  any  demerit  in  them,  are  these 
cursed.  Whatever  of  imputation  there  is  in  the  case,  it  iB 
direct  instead  of  circuitous,  and  close  instead  of  remote^ 
The  analogy  certainly  does  not  clear  up  to  us  the  doctrine 
of  mediate  imputation.  All  this,  however,  is  by  the  way : 
our  desire.is  to  expose  the  singular  fallacy  perpetrated  in 
the  above  reasoning.  Though  we  should  grant  all  the  pre- 
mises, the  conclusion  is  lame  and  impotent  from  the  inhe- 
rent viciousness  of  the  argument  If  thrown  into  a  logical 
form,  the  syllogism  will  be  as  follows: 

Men  and  brutes  suffer  from  the  apostasy  of  Adam : 

Brutes  suffer  simply  by  God's  appointment,  and  without 
the  imputation  of  his  sin : 

Men,  therefore,  suffer  simply  by  God's  appointment,  and 
without  imputation. 

Without  stopping  now  to  challenge  the  minor  premiss^ 
(which  to  say  the  least  requires  explanation,)  the  deduction 
is  wholly  inconclusive.  What  is  affirmed  of  brutes  may 
not  be  necessarily  true  of  men ;  indeed  cannot  be,  unless 
these  two  classes  are  either  identical,  or  the  latter  included 
in  the  former.  Before  the  above  conclusion  can  be  sustain-^ 
ed,  it  must  be  shown  that  the  same  principles  apply  in  the 
government  of  rational  agents  and  of  irrational  beingS/ 
The  whole  argument,  therefore,  is  a  beggarly  assumption 
o[  the  point  in  dispute.  We  caimot  infer  from  brutes  to 
men,  because  they  belong  to  distinct  classes — new  attri^ 
butes  (for  example,  that  of  re^ason)  are  introduced  when  we 
pass  from  one  to  the  other  *,  which  not  only  allow,  but  im-^ 
periously  require  a  very  different  administration  in  the  two 
cases.  We  hold  it  to  Ue  in  the  very  notion  of  a  moral  be-' 
ing  that  he  shall  be  the  subject  of  a  law,  and  shall  be  dealt 
with  in  the  way  of  law.  This  excludes  all  suppositions  of 
an  arbitrary  constitution,  that  is,  a  constitution  aside  from 
law.  But  u  moral  beings  are  dealt  with  through  law,  they 
must  hold  a  distinct  relation  to  that  precept  and  that  sanc^ 
tion  which  together  make  up  the  law— and  further,  as  the 
[necept  goes  before  the  sanction  and  is  presupposed  by  it^ 
they  cannot  come  under  the  latter  but  through  fculure  to 
the  former.  But  the  theory  we  are  combating  places  the 
human  race  before  us  lying  first  imder  the  penalty,  having, 
sustained  no  previous  relation  to  the  precept :  cmt  in  othef 
Vol.  I. — No.  4.  16 
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words,  having  had  no  previous  trial  of  their  obedience. 

To  suppose  this,  is  violently  to  assault  the  government  of 
Him,  the  habitation  of  whose  throne  is  justice  and  judgment, 
and  before  whose  face  mercy  and  trntli  coutinuallygo. 
There  is  no  esca|X3  from  this  unpleasant  dilemma  but  in 
the  admission  of  Adam's  covenant  and  representative  char- 
acter, and  the  consequent  reckoning  of  his  sin  to  his  seed. 
This  hilfils  all  the  conditions  of  a  moral  government  just 
described.  Gknl  will  be  seen  to  deal  with  the  race,  not  by 
an  arbitrary  constitution,  but  by  regular  administration  of 
law.  It  will  ap}X3ar  also,  that  the  race  came  not  under  the 
penahy  before  they  had  failed  to  render  obedience  to  the 
precept.  This  disobedience  was  representatively  rendered 
tlirough  their  moral  head,  and  condemnation  fell  upon  them 
in  him.  This  gives  us  the  moral  reason  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  a  sinful  nature  from  Adam  to  us,  to  wit,  the  imjputa- 
tion  of  his  sin  and  condemnation  thereby. 

It  only  remains  to  dispose  of  the  second  theory,  that  a 
corrupt  nature  is  transmitted,  as  a  natural  consequence,  by 
the  law  of  physical  generation.  This  answer  is  indeed 
summary;  and  the  reader  should  suspect  its  soundness  from 
the  ease  with  which  it  professes  to  brush  away  all  tlie  per- 
plexities of  a  really  difficult  problem.  Like  begets  its  like; 
this  is  the  whole  secret — lions  do  not  beget  lambs — "men 
do  not  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  nor  figs  of  thistles'* — if 
Adam  had  begotten  a  son  during  his  innocence,  that  son 
would  have  been  holy  like  himself — but  as  Eve  conceived 
not  till  he  fell,  the  race  that  issued  was  unholy  by  the  ope- 
ration of  the  same  law.  It  is  perhaps  necessary  to  say  that 
no  one  disputes  ordinary  ^^eneratioti  being  the  channel  of 
this  transmission.  What  we  seek  is  a  moral  reason  for  the 
transmission  through  this  channel — and  we  demur  to  the 
statement  that  this  physical  law  opens  all  the  mysteries  of 
the  case.  This  theory  clearly  involves  the  derivation  of 
the  soul  ex  traduce  from  the  parent,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  body.  It  is  the  soul  that  is  the  seat  of  sin  :  '^Out  of  the 
heart  proceed  evil  thoughts,  murders,  thefts,"  &c.  The  old 
notion  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  who  considered  matter 
as  inherently  vicious  and  commimicating  its  taint  to  the 
spirit,  originated  from  their  utter  inability,  without  revela- 
tion, to  account  for  the  existence  of  evil.  But  this  awk- 
ward and  absurd  explanation  has  long  been  set  aside  by  the 
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clear  testimony  of  Scripture.  Manifestly  then,  if  we  rely 
alone  upon  the  law  of  physical  generation  to  account  for 
the  transmission  of  depravity,  it  is  because  we  believe  the 
soul,  like  the  body,  propagated  from  father  to  son.  If  this 
shall  be  disproved,  we  are  thrown  perfectly  afloat  for  a  rea- 
son of  the  transmission  in  question. 

Many  of  the  earthly  Fathers,  as  for  instance,  Tertullian, 
Apollinaris,  and  most  probably  Augustine,  contended  for  the 
traduction  of  souls,  because  this  seemed  necessary  to  the 
transmission  of  sin.  Zanchius  gives  this  account  of  their 
views:*  "Nulla  alia  ratio  superesse  videbatur, qua  peccati 
originalis  propagatio  defendi  posset, quam  si  dicerent  animas, 
etiam  simul  cum  corporibus,  ab  anima  ilia  prima  peccato 
contaminata  propagari.  Ergo  ut  retineretur  doctrina  de 
peccato  originali,  qua  omnino  negari  non  potest,  quin  to- 
turn  Christi  beneficium  pereat,  sententiam  dc  propagatione 
animorum  per  traducem  acriter  defonderunt."  We  are  too 
near  the  end  of  this  article  to  go  into  an  extended  discus- 
sion of  a  collateral  issue  like  this.  Indeed  this  laboris  ren- 
dered superfluous  by  the  fact  that  this  opinion,  though  long 
maintained  from  the  most  pious  of  motives,  is  now  gen- 
erally conceded  to  be  erroneous ;  and  it  is  seen  to  be  unne- 
cessary to  the  defence  of  the  transmission  of  sin.  The  read- 
er who  desires  to  sifl  this  question  to  the  bottom  will  do 
well  to  consult  the  work  of  Zanchius  already  quoted,  the 
work  of  Burgess  on  Original  Sin,  and  the  Theologia  Mas- 
tricht,  Lib.  3.  Cap.  9,  §  20 ;  also  Lib.  4,  Cap.  2,  §  35 :  in  all 
which  the  arguments  on  either  side  are  fully  stated.  The 
following  reasons,  among  others,  will  probably  satisfy  the 
more  hasty  reader,  that  with  justice  the  doctrine  of  the  tra- 
duction of  souls  is  now  generally  surrendered.  1.  Tt  is  diffi- 
cult to  guard  it  from  running  into  a  view  of  the  soul,  as  ma- 
terial and  corporeal,  as  compounded,  divisible,  and  of  course 
exposed  to  decay.  Even  the  ingenious  analogies  of  the  an- 
cient writers,  such  as  that  of  "lux  ex  lumine,"  do  not  re- 
lieve the  theory  of  this  materialistic  tendency.  2.  There  are 
many  passages  of  Scripture  which  are  careful  to  ascribe  the 
creation  of  the  soul  immediately,  and  in  a  high  sense,  to 
God :  the  following  may  be  consulted :  Num.  xvi :  22 ;  Ps. 

*  Zanchii  Opera.  Tom.  3.  Lib.  S.  de  Origine  Aniiporum. 
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zzziii :  16 ;  Ecch  iii :  21,  and  zii :  7;  Isa.  Itii  :  16,  and 
Zech.  zii :  1.  3.  The  soal  of  Christ  was  evidently  not  thus 
derived,  but  was  immediately  created.  Yet  he  is  said  lo 
have  been  made  in  all  points  like  us,  sin  ezcepted.  At 
least  be  should  have  the  two  parts  of  human  nature,  snb- 
stantiallv  like  ourselves — his  body  was  formed,  supemato- 
rally  indeed,  yet  still  from  the  body  of  the  woman  ;  and  by 

Earity  of  reason,  we  may  infer  the  immediate  creation  of  all 
uman  souls  from  the  immediate  creation  of  his.  4.  The 
correlative  doctrine  of  justification  through  the  righteous- 
ness of  Christ  efibctually  displaces  this  dogma  of  condem- 
nation because  of  a  physically  generated  sinful  soul.  We 
are  justified  in  Christ  clearly  upon  the  same  principles  by 
which  we  are  condemned  in  Adam.  But  there  is  only  a 
moral  or  spiritual  connection  between  Christ  and  his  seed ; 
which  renders  it  plain,  that  however  a  physical  generation 
of  the  body  may  be  the  medium  of  transmission,  the  reason 
of  the  transmission  is  to  be  found  in  the  moral  relation  of 
the  race  to  the  first  man.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  ex- 
pand any  of  these  points. 

Discarding  now  the  theory  of  the  traduction  of  souls,  we 
are  met  by  the  very  difficulty  which  pressed  the  ancients : 
how,  if  the  souls  oi  men  are  created  immediately  by  God, 
shall  we  exempt  him  from  the  charge  of  being  the  author 
of  sin  ?  The  doctrine  of  immediate  imputation  alone  re- 
lieves from  the  difficulty.  It  is  important  to  trace  thfs  mat- 
ter through.  The  moment  Adam  fell,  he  became  subject 
to  the  penalty,  the  essence  of  which  is  "  the  wrath  of  God." 
This  wrath  takes  efiect  upon  each  department  of  his  na- 
ture— it  dissolves  the  body,  which  is  temporal  death — it 
separates  the  soul  from  communion  with  God,  which  is 
spiritual  death — it  exposes  the  whole  man,  soul  and  body, 
to  the  vejrigeance  of  God  forever,  which  results  in  eternal 
death.  Tliis  is  the  condition  of  fallen  Adam,  and  equally 
the  condition  pf  each  one  of  his  seed.  These  are  all  bom 
under  condemnation  through  the  immediate  imputation  of 
his  sin :  of  course  the  penalty  takes  eflTect  upon  them  in  this 
threefold  way  also.  The  body  which  is  generated  is  a 
mortal  body,  having  ^*  the  sentence  of  death  written  in  its 
members,"  and  the  soul  is  created  in  a  state  of  estrangement 
from  God.    Instead  of  being  formed,  as  Adam's  was,  in  the 
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image  of  God,  "in  knowledge  and  true  holiness,"  it  is 
formed  without  that  image,  and  simply  endowed  with  those 
faculties  which  essentially  belong  to  it  as  soul — entire  cor- 
ruption of  nature  follows  upon  this  immediate  loss  of  God's 
image  and  union  with  him  in  that  image.  In  the  language 
of  Turretine,*  "  distinguendum  sit  inter  animam  puram,  im- 

Euram  et  non  pumm.  lUa  pura  dicitur,  quae  omata  est 
abitu  sanctitatis ;  impura,  quae  contrariiun  habitum  injus- 
titiffi  habet ;  non  pura,  quae  Ucet  nullum  habeat  habitum 
bonum,  nullum  tamen  habet  malum,  sed  creatur  simpliciter 
cum  facultatibus  naturalibus,"  &c.  This  last  is  the  state 
in  which  we  suppose  the  soul  to  be  created :  without  the 
"  habitum  bonum"  or  the  "  habitum  malum ;"  only  "  cum 
facultatibus  natural  ibus."  But  spiritual  life  consists  in  the 
union  and  communion  of  the  soul  with  God:  of  this*it  is 
judicially  deprived,  on  account  of  the  covenant  sin  of  Adam, 
which — because  it  is  a  covenant  sin — is  equally  theirs. 
Entire  corruption  of  nature  ensues  necessarily,  just  as  dark- 
ness and  death  from  the  perpetual  withdrawal  of  the  sun. 
God  is  not  the  author  of  this  sinful  nature,  unless  he  infuses 
sin  into  the  soul :  this  he  does  not  :t  "  non  propterea" — we 
quote  still  from  Turretine — "Deus  potest  censeri  author 
peccati,quia  aliud  est  impuritatem  infmidere,  aliud  puritatem 
non  dare  qu&  homo  se  indignum  reddidit  in  Adamo."  In- 
deed, God  is  seen  clearly  to  be  not  "  author  peccati  sed 
vindex."  In  the  carrying  out  of  a  judicial  sentence  simply, 
he  creates  the  soul  void  of  that  original  righteousness  of 
which  the  judicial  sentence  itself  deprives  it  As  stated  by 
Turretine,t  "hie  exercitium  justitiae  attend um  est, et  aliquod 
sanctissimum,  licet  arcaniun  ac  admirabile  Dei  judicium." 
The  moment  the  human  nature  is  completed  by  the  union 
of  the  soul  with  thie  body  (at  whatever  point  of  time  this  is 
effected)  entire  depravity  ensues,  becauses  the  soul  no  longer 
possesses  the  image  of  God,  and  derives  no  spiritual  life 
from  communion  with  him. 

It  has  not  been  the  design  of  this  article  to  make  a  full 
showing  of  the  proofs  of  the  doctrine  of  imputation ;  but 
simply  to  develope  two  of  the  principal :    1.  That  it  flows 

*  iDstitutio  Theologia  Elenticae,  Tom.  1,  p.  70S. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  708. 
i  Ibid.,  p.  685. 
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fix>m  the  very,  nature  of  the  covenant  which  God  made  with 
Adam :  2.  That  without  the  antecedent  imputation  of  hit 
nn,  there  could  be  no  transmission  of  a  corrupt  nature  to  his 
posterity.  It  is  a  doctrine,  we  know,  which  peculiarly  ex- 
cites the  enmity  of  the  carnal  mind,  and  the  opposition  it 
has  met  has  induced  many  to  enter  upon  the  defence  of  the 
truth,  after  it^has  been  demonstrateo.  It  would  be  easy, 
for  example,  to  show  that  the  only  attack  upon  the  doctrine 
must  really  be  directed  against  the  great  principle  upon  which 
the  imputation  rests,  to  wit,  that  of  representation.  This 
principle  is  wholly  right  or  wholly  wrong.  How  shall  mm 
undertake  to  prove  it  wholly  wrong,  "vidien  in  the  most  com- 
mon transactions  of  life  they  employ  it,  and  when  it  can  be 
shown  to  enter,  more  or  less  an  essential  element,  into  every 
^vdmment  under  heaven  ?  If  right  among  meif;  how  can 
It  be  challenged  as  wrong  when  employed  by  God?  We 
confess  however  to  a  latent  scepticism  of  all  these  illustnir 
tions  and  defences  of  the  divine  economy.  We  sympathize 
deeply  with  the  following  remsurks  from  Haldane  :*  ^  The 
defenders  of  scriptural  truth  take  wrong  ground  when  they 
rest  it  on  any  thing  but  the  testimony  of  Scripture.  It  is 
highly  dishonorable  to  €rod  to  refuse  to  submit  to  his  deci- 
sions till  we  can  demonstrate  their  justice.  Those  who 
have  endeavored  to  vindicate  the  divine  justice  in  account- 
ing Adam's  sin  to  be  ours,  and  to  reccHicile  the  mind  of  man 
to  that  preceding,  have  not  only  labored  in  vain,  but  ac^ 
tually  injured  the  case  they  meant  to  uphold.  The  con- 
nexion, according  to  which  we  suffer  with  our  first  Father, 
is  not  such  as  is  to  be  vindicated  or  illustrated  by  human 
transactions.  The  union  of  Adam  and  his  posterity  is  a 
divine  constitution.  The  grounds  of  thid  constitution  are 
not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  justifiable  transactions  of  men : 
and  all  attempts  to  make  us  submit  by  convincing  us  of 
its  propriety  £Kxm  what  we  are  able  to  understand  upon  a 
comparison  with  the  affairs  of  men,  are  only  calculated  to 
impose  on  credulity  and  to  produce  unbelief."  Here,  then, 
we  rest  We  leave  the  doctrine  with  the  reader,  not  with- 
out proof  of  its  truth,  but  without  defence  of  its  propriety. 
In  this  propriety  we  ourselves  cheerfully  acquiesce:  but 

*  Commentary  on  Romans,  p.  S37. 
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the  doctrine  will  be  a  stone  of  stumbling- to  some,  a  comer 
stone  of  salvation  to  others,  just  as  it  may  please  God. 

There  is  however  one  gross  misapprehension,  originating 
as  we  conceive  less  in  ignorance  than  in  malice,  which  we 
must  expose  before  laying  down  the  pen.  It  is  alleged  that 
imputation  involves  a  transference  of  personal  character 
and  acts  from  one  being  to  another.  This  absurd  chaive 
is  principally  built  upon  the  ambi^ous  terms  which,  ror 
want  of  better,  have  been  employed  to  define  the  doctrin& 
For  example,  the  phrase  "  moral  person"  has  been  applied 
to  Adam  and  his  race,  representing  the  idea  of  a  strict  imion 
between  them,  which  is  the  ground  of  the  imputation :  and 
in  this  article  we  have  several  times  spoken  of  the  legal 
identity  of  Adam  and  his  seed.  Upon  these  terms,  endless 
changes  have  been  rung,  as  though  they  confounded  all 
notions  of  personal  identity  and  consciousness.  We  are 
charged  with  holding  that  each  of  Adam's  race  committed 
personally  the  sin  of  eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  and  must 
feel  his  remorse,  d&c. :  in  other  words,  we  are  acxMised  of 
this  hu^  nonsensQ,  that  each  member  of  the  human  family 
is  transfused  into  the  personal  Adam,  having  his  conscious* 
ness  and  doing  his  act.  But  can  it  be  overlooked  thai 
when  the  terms  "person"  and  "identity"  are  employed, 
they  are  limited  by  qualifying  epithets,  which  precisely  de- 
fine the  use  that  is  made  of  them?  If  a  bank  or  rail  road, 
company  are  spoken  of  as  a  legcd  persofij  is  this  term  un- 
derstood as  confoimding  all  the  personal  consciousnesses  of 
the  individuals  who  compose  the  corporation  ?  Surely  not : 
the  epithet  legal  restricts  the  term  person  to  a  legal  senise : 
the  phrase  simply  indicates  that  these  persons  are  one  only 
in  the  eye  of  law,  and  that  too  only  so  far  as  their  corporate 
acts  are  concerned.  So  again,  if  the  endorser  is  called  tx> 
pay  a  note  instead  of  .the  principal,  it  is  because  the  lavr 
regards  the  drawer  and  the  endorser  as  a  legal  unit :  but 
does  this  destroy  the  personal  identity  of  either?  There 
is  only  a  transference  of  legal  responsibilities,  not  of  per- 
sonal character,  to  the  endorser.  The  original  drawer  may 
have  failed  in  his  obligations  through  open  fraud — yet  the 
endorser  neither  repents  for  him  nor  feels  his  remorse — he 
is  only  identified  with  him  as  to  the  payment  of  the  note. 
So  in  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin,  there  is  no  transference 
of  personal  character  and  acts  to  the  race :  they  are  one  in 
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law,  because  Adam  is  invested  with  a  representative  char- 
acter :  his  sin  therefore  is,  in  view  of  law,  equally  their  sin, 
and  accordingly  is  so  imputed.  If  tiicy  possess  a  vicious 
character  also,  like  that  of  Adam,  it  is  not  by  transference 
from  him,  but  by  inheritance :  by  ordinary  generation  from 
him  and  in  consequence  of  their  own  just  condemnatioo, 
they  came  to  be  depraved. 

.  The  confusion,  so  far  as  it  is  honest,  arises  from  not  distin- 
^ishing  between  Adam's  private  relation  to  tlie  law  as  an 
mdividual,  and  his  public  relation  to  it  as  the  head  of 
a  covenant.  What  is  imputed  is  not  any  of  the  private 
acts  of  Adam,  but  that  one  oifence  committed  by  him  in 
his  representative  character.  The  distinction  is  well  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  Williams  thus  :*  "  Adam's  breach  of  law  as 
a  rule,  which  brought  guilt  upon  him  as  an  individual,  is 
not  the  guilt  imputable  to  his  posterity.  During  his  long 
life,  no  doubt  he  was  guilty  of  inniunerable  offences  after 
the  first  transgression,  but  not  one  of  these  is  imputed  to  us: 
the  reason  is  that  after  he  broke  the  condition  of  the  charter, 
he  stood  upon  the  bare  ground  of  personal  mora^bliga- 
tion.  But  t)ersonal  guilt,  on  such  ground,  cannot  in  etjuity 
be  transferred  from  one  to  another.  The  sins  of  the  father, 
whether  the  first  father  or  any  other,  considered  merely  as 
a  personal  deviation  from  rectitude,  or  a  breach  of  moral 
obligation,  cannot  be  imputed  to  the  children.''  So  too 
Turretine:*  "Actus  unius  non  potest  esse.et  dici  univer- 
sorum,  si  sit  actus  mere  personalis."  ♦  *  ♦  Adam  sane 
fuit  unus  individuo  et  persona  singularis ;  sed  in  hoc  actu 
non  spectatur  ut  i)ersona  singularis,  sed  potius  ut  principium 
et  caput  totius  generis,"  <fcc.  There  is  tlien  no  transference 
of  his  acts,  but  simply  the  imputation  of  this  one  offence. 
Wc  feel  no  remorse  for  his  sin,  nor  do  we  repent  spe- 
cifically of  it,  any  more  than  we  are  self-complacent  in  view 
of  Christ's  federal  work.  But  it  is  our  duty  to  deplore  Ad- 
am's breach  of  trust,  and  to  bewail  that  sinful  nature  which 
we  inherit  because  of  it.  As  too  in  every  actual  sin,  we 
assume  and  endorse  the  sin  which  is  imputed,  it  becomes 
us  in  our  confessions  to  acknowledge  it  —  and  while  we 
look  with  shame  and  sorrow  upon  our  connexion  with  the 
first  Adam,  to  look  with  faith  and  joy  upon  the  seconds 

♦  President  Edward's  Works,  vol.  2,  p.  535,  Notes. 
t  Institatio  Theologia  Elenticn,  Tom.  1,  p.  689. 
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ARTICLE   V. 

The  Earlier  Prophecies  of  Isaiah.    By  Joseph  Addison 
Alexander,  Professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary, 
Princeton^   New   Jersey.      New     York  and   London: 
Wiley  4*  PutnaiUj  1846    8  vo.  pp.  652.. 

The  Later  Prophecies  of  Isaiah.    By  Joseph  Addison 
Alexander,  Professor  in  the  Theological  Sominary, 
Princeton,   Neio   Jersey,      New    York  and   London: 
Wiley  4*  Putnam,  1847.    Svo.  pp.  501. 

These  volumes  have  been  before  the  American  public, 
the  first  for  nearly  two  years,  and  the  last  nearly  a  twelve- 
month. As  yet  they  have  not  been  noticed,  so  far  as  we 
have  observed,  in  any  other  than  those  passing  introduc- 
tions to  the  reader's  acquaintance,  with  which  the  editors 
of  our  daily  and  weekly  journals  are  wont  to  greet  every 
new  claimant  It  was  our  purpose  to  have  given  them  that 
extended  and  careful  review  their  importance  demanded, 
ere  the  present  moment,  but  having  been  interrupted  in  car- 
rying into  execution  this  design,  we  greatly  fear  that  the 
remarks  which  on  their  perusal  occurred  to  us,  have  escaped 
our  memory  beyond  the  power  of  recall.  What  we  may 
therefore  lack  in  minute  criticism,  must  now  be  made  up 
in  giving  those  general  impressions  which  are  left  behind, 
and  which  perhaps  are  better  suited  to  the  ends  we  should 
keep  befoi^  us  in  such  a  publicatioil  as  ours,  the  general 
edincation  of  our  readers,  than  those  details  which  so  few, 
comparatively,  are  disposed  to  appreciate. 

When  one  undertakes  to  write  a  commentary  on  the 
Scriptures,  there  are  various  plans  suggesting  themselves 
to  the  mind,  according  to  which  such  commentary  may 
be  written.  It  may  be  the  aim  of  the  writer  to  produce  a 
work  which  is  practical  wholly,  whose  object  shall  be 
to  cultivate  religion  in  the  heart, -<- or  doctrinal,  to  deduce 
and  inculcate  the  doctrines  of  religion, — or  critical,  to  ex- 
plain the  words  merely,  and  to  lay  bare  the  train  of  thought 
m  the  mind  of  the  sacred  writer.  The  methods  pursued, 
are  as  various  as  the  employments,  the  gcipius,  tastes  and 
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ends  of  the  interpreters  themselves.  Those  commentaries 
which  have  been  elaborated,  in  the  first  instance,  for  public 
expositions  from  the  pulpit,  will  ditfer  from  those  which 
have  grown  out  of  the  private  notes  of  the  biblical  student, 
designed,  when  first  undertaken,  merely  for  his  own  satis- 
fectioQ.  Those  which  have  arisen  from  the  academical 
prelections  of  a  professor,  and  those  which  were  designed 
to  be  taken  in  the  hands  of  the  student  and  leisurely  peru- 
sed;— those  which  have  a  parenetic  object,  and  those 
tvhich  aim  at  the  calm  reason  of  the  reader ; — those  which 
seek  to  exhaust  the  subject,  and  those  which  aim  to  give  a 
brief  and  cursive  view  of  the  train  of  thought  and  the  main 
points  handled,  must  of  necessity  have  each  its  own  me- 
thod, and  are  valuable  or  not,  according  to  the  degree  in 
which  they  accomplish  the  ends  at  which  they  aim.  But 
where  the  end  is  precisely  the  same,  much  depends  upon 
the  genius,  tastes  and  studies  of  the  writer.  One  will  de- 
vote his  principal  labour  to  the  explanation  of  the  manners 
and  customs  alluded  to,  or  to  antiquarian  researches  amid 
the  monuments  and  institutions  of  ancient  nations;  another 
will  develope  the  poetic  beauties  of  the  sacred  writer.  One 
will  enrich  his  pa^es  with  patristic,  another  with  rabbinic 
lore.  This  one  will  strive  to  draw  forth  the  meaning  of  the 
author  by  a  view  of  the  context  chiefly,  and  deduce  it  in  a 
given  passage  from  the  supposed  train  of  thought,  and  that 
will  seek  the  same  end  by  a  process  purely  philolc^ical. 
And  whether  he  shall  do  this  by  resorting  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  to  that  language  alone,  or  to  its  cognate  lan- 
guages, or  shall  explain  the  New  Testament  by  illustrations 
drawn  from  the  fathers  or  from  the  classic  models,  will  de- 
pend on  the  tastes  and  previous  studies  of  the  interpreter 
himself  Much  was  expected  from  Professor  Alexander. 
His  reputation  was  deservedly  high  as  a  scholar  and  an  in- 
structor. In  his  previous  criticism  of  others  who  had  ven- 
tured on  the  same  field  of  interpretation,  he  had  shown  that 
he  well  knew  what  a  commentary  on  Isaiah  ought  to  be. 
He  had  been  for  years  engaged  in  accumulating  the  mate- 
rials, under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  of  access  to 
the  best  labours  of  his  predecessors,  and  of  constant  study 
of  the  author  he  interpreted,  with  the  view  to  impart  in- 
struction to  others.  With  these  facilities  and  this  prepaia- 
tion,  it  was  expected  that  his  work  would  supply  a  desidera-. 
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Cum  in  theolog^ical  literature  which  was  felt  by  all  students 
of  the  origfinat  Scriptures.  If  there  was  in  some  a  measure 
of  disappointment  when  the  work  made  its  appearance,  it 
may  be  accounted  for  in  part  from  these  high  raised  expec- 
tations,— in  part  from  the  intrinsic  difficulty  of  this  species 
of  composition,  and  in  part  from  the  fact  that  to  appreciate 
fully  the  work,  it  is  almost  necessary  to  peruse  it  at  target 
with  the  original  Scriptures  before  you,  and  in  the  use  of 
other  commentaries  with  which  it  may  be  continually  com- 
pared.  That  it  holds  a  very  respectable  place  among  the 
best  of  these  works,  and  is  a  truly  valuable  aid  to  the  student 
of  the  Scriptures,  we  presume  cannot  be  denied. 

The  author  informs  us  in  his  preface,  which  of  the  vari* 
ous  plans  on  which  commentaries  are  written,  he  designed 
to  adopt.  He  aimed,  he  says,  at  the  specific  end  <*of 
making  the  results  of  philological  and  critical  research 
available  for  purposes  of  practical  utility."  For  this  pur- 
pose, *Mt  was  found  indispensable  to  fix  upon  some  portion 
of  the  reading  public,  whose  capacities,  acquirements  and 
wants,  might  be  consulted  in  determining  the  method  and 
form  of'ttie  exposition."  Profound  orientalists  are  too  few 
amongst  iis  to  authorise  a  work  addressed  exclusively  to 
them..  The  obscurer  parts  of  Scripture  are  more  success* 
fully  opened  to  the  popular  mind  by  the  agency  of  an  intel- 
ligent ministry.  To  this  ministry,  therefore,  he  proposed 
to  furnish  a  '*  partial  succedaneum  for  many  costly  books," 
^enabling  them  to  profit  by  the  latest  philosophical  improve- 
ments and  diseoveries,  without  the  inconveniences  and  even 
dangers  which  attend  a  direct  resort  to  the  original  authori- 
ties." Among  other  reasons  why  the  professed  interpreter 
should  content  himself  with  furnishing  the  raw  material  to 
the  preacher's  hands,  is  the  impression  of  the  author  that 
''much  of  the  fanciful  and  allegorical  interpretation  hereto- 
fore current,  has  arisen  from  the  failure  to  discriminate 
sufficiently  between  the  province  of  the  critical  interpreter 
and  that  of  the  expository  lecturer  or  preacher."  The  au- 
thor has  aimed  too  to  give,  to  some  extent,  a  history  of  the 

'  interpetration  of  this  prophet ;  and  in  this,  \irhile  he  has 
drawn  from  various  sources,  he  has  given  a  prominence  to 
the  modern  German  writers,  not  of  choice,  he  says,  but  of 
QScessity,  because  of  the  abundance  of  their  labours  in  this 

•department,  their  extensive  influenoe,  and  his  own  design 
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of  combiDing  '4he  valuable  processes  and  products  of  the 
Dew  philology  with  sounder  principles  of  exegesis." 
«  The  two  volumes  are  prefaced  with  suitable  introduc- 
tions, in  which  the  several  questions  of  a  general  nature  are 
discussed,  touching  the  prophetic  character  and  office,  and 
that  of  Isaiah  in  particular;  the  various  controversies  re- 
specting the  genuineness  of  different  portions  of  these  pro- 
phecies which  the  misplaced  and  irreverent  learning  of  the 
German  mind  has  originated,  as  well  as  the  characteristics 
^of  the  several  commentators  who  have  attempted  to  explain 
the  book  of  Isaiah,  and  the  various  sources  of  illustration, 
which  presenting  themselves  in  rich  profusion,  proffer  their 
aid  to  the  enquiring  scholar.  We  presume  weshall  best  meet 
the  wishes  of  our  readers,  if  we  run  through  the  several 
topics  on  which  our  author  has  spoken,  somewhat  in  his 
own  manner,  but  with  as  much  brevity  as  the  nature  of  the 
subject  will  allow. 
'^  The  Hebrew  prophets  were  extraordinary  teachers  whom 

W-  Grod  raised  up  from  time  to  time  by  a  special  call, and  on  whom 

he  bestowed  a  peculiar  inspiration.  They  did  not  succeed 
each  other,  as  did  the  ordinary  teachers,  the  priests  and  Le- 
vites,  by  hereditary  descent,  nor  were  they  usually  inducted 
by  any  outward  ceremony  of  man,  or  by.  any  appointment 
of  a  preceding  prophet  to  the  office  they  were  called  of  God 
to  occupy.  The  one  case  of  Elisha,  who  was  called  by  the 
agency  of  Elijah,  who  first  became  his  assistant  and  then 
his  successor,  both  as  president  of  the  prophetical  schools 
and  in  the  general  office  of  prophet,  is  not  sufficient  to 
indicate  to  us. a  general  rule  of  appointment  The  cases 
of  Saul,  rather,  who  was  temporarily  under  the  pro- 
phetic impulse,  and  those  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and 
John,  show  that  the  prophet  was  moved  by  a  direct  and 
powerful  operation  of  the  Spirit,  to  the  performance  of  those 
acts  of  instruction,  by  which  his  office  was  indicated  to 
others.  In  some  instances,  as  in  Moses  and  Jonah,  there 
was  a  felt  reluctance  to  entering  upon  the  office,  which  was 
allowed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  interpose  a  temporary  delay 
in  the  performance  of  its  duties.  In  others,  Jehovah  spake 
to  the  prophet  by  a  strong  seizure  of  the  hand,  {behezkath 
yacT)  and  holy  men  of  old  spake  as  they  were  borne  along 
«     ((ps^ofuvoi)  by  the  Holy  Ghost.    Yet  was  there  a  succession  of 

•  Isaiah  8:  11. 
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prophets,  with  but  few  and  occasional  interruptions,  from 
Moses  to  Malachi,a  period  of  1200  years,  fulfilling  thus  the 
promise  to  the  Jewish  people  through  their  lawgiver,  "A 
prophet  shall  the  Lord  your  God  raise  up  unto  you  like 
unto  me,"* — a  prophecy  which  while  it  principally  looked 
forward  to  Christ  for  its  fulfilment,  included  also  the  whole 
circle  of  prophets,  whose  ofiice  it  should  be,  from  Moses 
down,  to  speak  of  him,  and  to  hold  up  before  the  people  this 
great  Deliverer,  in  whom  the  prophetic  office  would  find  its 
most  illustrious  example,  and  who  should  speak  as  never 
man  spake  :t  ''  The  testimony  of  Jesus  is  the  spirit  of  pro- 
phecy."* 

It  is  a  very  limited  view  of  the  prophet's  office,  to  suppose 
k  confined  to  the  predicting  of  future  events.  Professor 
Alexander,  agreeing  with  other  writers  on  this  subject| 
has  shown,  that  neither  the  Greek  terms  *^fi^[ki  and  ^^rflt^g^ 
nor  the  Hebrew  nabhi^k  admit  of  being  restricted  to  the 
utterance  of  predictions  merely.  The  jformer  ternos  were 
used  of  him  who  spoke  authoritatively  in  *the  name,  and 
as  the  nuniius  of  God,  and  the  latter,  in  its  primitive 
form  and  meaning,  expresses  the  idea  of  utterance;  nabhoj 
protulU  verba,  nunciavU,  The  classic  passajge,  which 
explains,  of  itself,  the  meaning  of  the  word,  is  Exodus 
iv:  1 — 17,  where  the  Lord  says  to  Moses,  <' Aaron  shall 
be  thy  nabhi  unto'  the  people,  and  thou  shalt  be  unto  him 
instead  of  God."  As  Aaron  stood  related  to  Moses,  re- 
ceived from  him  what  he  should  say,  and  communicated 
it  to  the  people,  so  the  prophet  stands  to  God,  an  inter- 
nuncius  between  Him  and  his  people.  The  prophet  was 
sometimes  inspired  to  speak  of  the  past  as  well  as  the  fu- 
ture, as  Daniel  told  Nebuchadnezzar  the  dream  which  he 
had  forgotten  ;  and  the  substance  of  their  prophetic  teach- 
ing shows  that  they  inveighed  against  the  sins  of  the  peo- 
ple, stood  as  watchmen  on  the  walls  of  Zion,  to  espy  the 
approach  of  danger,  and  that  it  was  their  especial  commis* 
sion  to  maintain  the  principles  of  the  theocratic  government, 
the  fundamental  basis  of  which  was  the  law  given  by  Mo- 

♦  Deat.  18:  15-18. 

t  Hengstenberg's  Christology,  vol.  1,  pp.  71,  72.    Calvin  on  Dent.  18, 
i  Rev.  19:  lO. 

(  Hengstenberg  strives  to  shew  that  this  has  a  passive  fonn,  and  inoh 
plies  also  the  receiving  as  weU  as  the  attering  of  revelations. 
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Hence  they  as  fully  filled  their  office  of  prophets  when 
they  invieghed  against  alliances  with  foreigti  nations,  and 
•rusting  in  any  arm  of  flesli,  against  the  finery,  afifoctatioo, 
and  luxury  or  Jewish  feikiales,  and  against  idolatrons  wo^ 
ship,  as  where  they  had  visions  of  future  things,  and  made 
knoWn  the  calamities  or  blessings  in  store  for  IsravL 

Professor  Alexander  seems  to  extend  the  term  prophet  to 
those  men  who  were  raised  up  on  special  emergencies^  as 
were  the  Hebrew  judges,  as  Sampson  and  others,  who  wen 
directed  and  controll^  b^  a  special  divine  influence.  But 
though  Joshua  is  reckoned,  in  Jewish  tradition  as  a  pro- 
phet, and  though  Samuel,  the  prophet,  was  also  a  judge, 
we  presume  the  term  is  not  properly  applied  to  any  except 
such  as  were  occupied  in  part  or  principally  in  communi- 
cating, by  oral  or  written  teaching,  the  divine  will  to  men. 
Saul,  the  first  Hebrew  king  was,  for  a  season,  guided  by  a 
special  influence  from  above,  until  the  spirit  of  God  depart- 
ed Aom  him  in  anger,  and  the  kingdom  was  given  to  the 
son  of  Jesse.  Yet  it  was  not,  we  conceive,  by  virtue  of  that 
influence  that  he  was  called  a  prophet,  but  because  he  was 
suddenly  inspired  to  pour  forth  utterances  similar  to  those 
of  the  prophets,  when  on  two  occasions  he  visited  Samuel 
at  Raraah,  and  came  for  a  season  in  contact  with  the  schools 
of  the  prophets.  Even  to  him  as  a  king  appointed  and 
guided  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  these  utterances,  and  this  pro- 
phetic afflatus  were  unusual,  so  that  it  excited  surprise,  and 
became  a  proverb — '*Is  Saul  also  among  the  prophetsi" 
Joshua  was  called  a  prophet,  in  like  manner,  not  in  his  ca- 
pacity of  leader  of  the  armies  oflsrael,  but  rather  as  one  of 
the  writers  of  the  sacred  Scriptures. 

On  the  nature  of  the  prophetic  inspiration,  we  see  nothing 
in  the  views  of  Professor  Alexander,  to  which  we  are  disposed 
to  except.  We  have  supposed  that  in  those  portions  or  their 
teachingfs,  whether  oral  or  written,  in  which  there  is  no  dis* 
cernable  difierence  between  them  and  other  sacred  wri- 
ters, their  inspiration  was  of  the  same  nature  with  theirs. 
The  Holy  Spirit  used  them  as  his  instruments,  such  as  theu 
ti^ere,  possessed  of  those  intellectual  endowments,  peculiari- 
ties and  culture,  which  they  had  through  the  more  ordina- 
ry providence  of  God.  And  as  they  were  ktiman  instru- 
ments, possessed  of  human  attributes,  which  it  was  no  pur- 
pose of  the  spirit  to  obliterate  or  to  depress,  the  characteris- 
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tic  genius,  style,  temperament  of  each,  appears  in  whatever 
was  written.  And  yet  this  did  not  occur  because  the  Spirit 
merely  suggested  thoughts  to  their  understandings,  and  then 
left  it  for  them  to  express  them  as  they  might,  but  because, 
in  someway  —  which,  though  in  some  points  analogous  to 
other  operations  of  the  divine  Spirit  upon  the  human  under- 
standing, can  nevertheless  not  be  properly  understood  by  us 
— without  destroying  their  mental  identity,  he  accompanied 
their  intellectual  efforts,  leading  them  on  till  every  thought 
was  clothed  in  language,  appropriate  when  they  were  con- 
sidered,  because  it  was  the  natural  expression  of  the  thought 
within,  and  appropriate  when  the  divine  Author  himself  ia 
considered,  because  clearly  conveying,  and  without  defect, 
what  he  designed  to  convey.  In  this  respect  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  prophets  was  not  peculiar.  But  there  was  a  pe- 
culiar state,  which  marks  the  prophetic  inspiration :  it  rs 
that  which  is  termed  by  Professor  Alexander,  Hengstenbeiff, 
Jahn,  and  others,  the  state  of  immediate  vision.*  "  If  there 
be  a  prophet  among  you,  I  the  Lord  will  make  myself  known 
unto  you  tn  a  t^mon,  and  will  speak  unto  him  in  a  dream.*' 
"I  saw  also  the  Lord  sitting  upon  a  throne,"  said  Isaiah. 
'<  Balaam,  the  Lord  of  Beor,  hath  said,  and  the  man  whose 
eyes  are  open  hath  said :  he  hath  said  which  heard  the 
word  of  Ood,  which  saw  the  vision  of  the  Almighty,  fall- 
ing into  a  trance,  but  having  his  eyes  open.  I  see  him, — 
but  not  now:  I  behold  him,— but  not  nigh."  And  Mi- 
chaiah  said  **  I  saw  ail  Israel  scattered  upon  the  hills,  as 
sheep  that  have  not  a  shepherd."t  The  name  s'eers^  given 
to  the  prophets,  and  visions  applied  to  their  oracles  in  a 
multiplicity  of  synonymes,  which  our  want  of  proper  type 
prevents  us  from  presenting  to  the  eye,  mark  the  grand  pe- 
culiarity of  the  prophetic  inspiration.  And  it  is  for  this  rea- 
son, as  Hengstenberg  remarks,  because  the  communications 
made  to  them  were  in  this  form,  that  Abraham  and  other 
patriarchs  are  sometimes  called  prophets.  This  view  of 
the  method  of  prophetic  revelation  will  probably  account 

*  Uengsienberg's  Christology,  I,  p.  239,  Also  io  Kitto's  Cyclopaedia  of 
Bib.  Literature,  Article  Prophecy.  Jahn  calls  it  the  prophetic  perspective 
vision.  Introd action,  p.  367.  In  istis  antem  duabus  partibus,  somnio  in- 
qnam  et  visione^  connnentar  omnes  Prophetiae  gradus.  Maimonides' 
Moreh  Nebhochim,  p.  993.    Comp.  pp.  907—9. 

t  Numb,  xii :  6;  Is.  vi :  1 ;  Nun.  xxiv:  3,  4,  17. 
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for  all  those  bodily  affections  and  states  with  which  the 
sons  of  their  inspiration  were  sometimes  attended.  Profess- 
or Alexander  differs  froni  the  supposiiioii  of  Hengstenber^, 
Chat  the  prophet  was  in  that  state  of  passive  subjection  to  a 
higher  power,  in  which  the  free  exercise  of  his  faculties 
was  suspended,  which  the  Greeks  called  Sn&liUtf.  And  if 
ecsiacy  is  understood  in  that  sense,  of  a  ''morbid"  state  of 
mind,  not  natural  to  it  when  under  strong  and  overpower- 
ing impressions,  we  are  disposed  to  yield  our  concurrence. 
But  the  term  was  also  used  of  other  mental  states,  from  or- 
dinary wonder  and  surprise,  up  to  the  hij^hest  species  of 
trance.  THe  passages  on  which  Hengslenberg  relies  are 
that  in  Peter,  "  Holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  borne 
along  by  the  Holy  Ghost". — the  condition  of  Boalam,  who 
fell  to  the  ground — of  Ezekiel,  John,  and  Daniel,  all  of 
whom  were  overpowered  by  the  prophetic  visions,  falling  to 
the  ground  as  if  dead,  sinking  down  with  faiutness,  as  did 
Daniel,  who,  after  the  vision  was  sick  certain  days.  To 
these  we  may  add  the  case  of  Paul,  who  was  caught  up  to 
the  third  heaven,  and  heard  unspeakable  things  which  it 
was  not  lawful  to  utter ;  who  says  of  himself,  that  whether 
he  was  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body  he  could  not  tell  — 
but  speaks  of  himself  ns  enjoying  at  this  time  abundance 
of  revelations.  If  it  is  understood  that  these  states  of  ex- 
citement, and  of  exhaustion  and  temporary  bewilderment, 
were  the  effects  of  the  astonishing  visions  presented  to  the 
mind,  and  not  the  states  necessary  to  their  first  perception, 
we  see  nd  evil  in  the  idea.  But  it  is  ri^ht,  and  even  espe- 
cially necessary,  that  we  should  guard  against  any  represen- 
tation which  would  imply  any  dethronement  of  the  reason 
or  suspension,  even  temporarily,  of  any  of  the  powers  of 
the  understanding.  The  physical  effect  was  the  natural  re- 
sult of  powerful  mental  excitement,  of  revelations  to  the 
mind  of  stupendous,  or  fearful  thoughts,  an  effect  which  is* 
analogous  to  what  takes  place  now,  from  the  communica- 
tion of  exciting  truth,  for  which  the  mind  is  unprepared. 

It  has  always  been  the  favorite  resort  of  sceptics  to  repre- 
sent the  Hebrew  prophets  as  effected  in  the  same  way  as 
Cassandra  or  the  priestess  of  Apollo,  with  a  kind  of  sacred 
madness.*    But  the  heathen  was  but  a  profane  counterfeit 

•  Furor  Dirtnus. 
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of  the  true  inspiration,  and  the  oracles  of  Pag^anism  but  the 
awk\irard  imitation  of  what  rumor  or  hoary  traditions  had 
conveyed  to  them,  as  having  existed  in  earlier  times,  among 
the  chosen  people  of  God.  Between  these  and  the  intelli- 
gent utterances  of  the  Hebrew  prophet  there  is  an  immea- 
surable distance.  And  a  care  should  be  had  to  distinguish 
accurately  the  one  from  the  other. 

Whether  the  prophets  understood  their  own  predictionaf 
has  been  much  disputed.  On  this  point  our  author  doe» 
not  touch.  But  even  to  ourselves,  we  seem  sometimes  to 
be  led  on,  in  our  unprompted  reasoninors,  to  the  discovery 
and  utterance  of  truths  wiiose  full  import  we  do  not  per- 
ceive, till  we  afterwards  make  it  the  subject  of  reflection. 
Much  more  the  prophet,  who  was  borne  along  by  the  pro- 
phetic impulse,  must  often  have  been  carried  onward,  if  not 
beyond  his  own  perceptions  of  what  he  announced,  yet  be- 
yond his  own  realizing  understanding  of  what  the  vision 
which  he  clearly  saw  with  his  mental  eye,  should  mean. 
If,  as  is  probable,  near  events  were  seen  in  the  same  men- 
tal vision  with  those  remote,  and  both  were  commingled  in 
the  representation,  there  was  abundant  reason  why  this  re- 
velation should  become  the  subject  of  after  study  and  re- 
flection, and  abundant  room  for  the  prophets  to  "search  dili- 
gently what,  or  what  manner  of  time  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
which  was  in  them,  did  signify,  when  it  testified  beforehand 
the  sufferings  of  Christ  and  the  glory  that  should  follow.** 
I.Pet.  1:10, 11. 

Professor  Alexander,  though  he  considers  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  prophetic  education  one  of  surmise  and  conjecture, 
does  not  discard  the  idea  that  there  may  have  been  a  pre- 
paration for  the  proper  discharge  of  the  prophetic  office, 
through  the  process  of  education.  Not  that  they  could  act 
as  prophets  without  inspiration,  but  he  would  probably  agree 
^with  what  is  expressed  by  Witsius,  Hengstenberg,  Lightfoot, 
Still ingfleet,  and  others,  that  God  for  the  most  part  conferred 
the  prophetic  office  on  those  who  had  been  educated  in  the 
schools  of  the  prophets.*    Amos  speaks  of  it  as  an*unusual 

F)rocedure,  that  he,  who  was  neither  a  prophet  nor  the  son, 
i.  e.  the  pupil,]  of  a  prophet,  but  a  herdsman  and  a  gatherer 

*  Witsius  Miscellanea  Sacra,  Tom.  1.  L.  1.  C.  10.  ^10;  aad  Hengsteo' 
bcrir. 
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of  sycamore  fruit,  should  be  taken  ns  he  followed  the  flock 
and  made  to  prophesy  unto  the  people  of  Israel. — Amos  vii: 
13,  14. 

On  the  promu lection  and  preservation  of  the  prophecies, 
the  author  briefly  recounts  the  several  theories.  The  opin- 
ion we  regard  as  most  probable,  and  which  accords  in  gene- 
ral with  his,  we  proceed  to  mention.  After  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Mosaic  economy,  the  prophetic  oflSce  seems 
gradually  to  have  becotne  more  and  more  distinct  and  well 
defined.  Under  the  judges  the  influence  of  the  prophets 
was  great,  but  about  the  time  of  the  institution  of  the  mon- 
archy under  Samuel,  and  in  sqpfie  measure  in  cotmection 
with  the  prophetic  schools,  it  became  more  distinct  and 
powerful.  Until  this  period,  their  mode  of  publishing  their 
prophecies  was  by  oral  speech;  but  about  this  time,  perhaps 
because  their  communications  now  looked  forward  more  to 
the  future  condition  of  the  people  of  God,  and  were  of  in- 
creasing importance  to  after  times,  they  were  written  down 
for  the  benefit  of  the  church  in  future  ages,  as  well  as  for 
their  wider  dissemination  among  the  cotemporaries  of  the 
prophet.  In  all  probability  they  were  also  orally  delivered 
in  some  public  place,  before  the  people,  either  before  or  af- 
ter they  were  written :  or,  if  the  prophecy  was  made,  as  it 
sometimes  was,  by  symbolic  actions,  instead  of  words,  these 
acts  were  subsequently,  under  the  divine  inspiration,  made 
a  matter  of  record.  Though  circulated  probably  in  private 
manuscripts  among  the  people,  they  were  also  carefully  en- 
grossed, and  formally  deposited  within  the  precincts  of  the 
temple,  it  may  be  supposed,  with  the  same  care  with  the 
law  of  Moses,  and  perhaps  in  the  very  place  where  it  was 
repositcd. 

Professor  Alexander  supposes  that  the  arragemeiit  of  the 
sacred  writings,  which  was  made  by  Ezra,  was  determin- 
ed thus:  The  five  books  of  Moses,  the  foundation  of  the- 
whole,  had,  as  was*  natural,  the  first  place  ;  then  came  the 
writings  of  those  who  had  not  only  the  donuni  prophe- 
ticuni,  but  the  prophetic  office,  and  who  were  also  by  di- 
vine appointment,  the  historiographers  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
viz:  the  books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings,  con- 
stituting the  collection  of  the  early  prophets,  then  the  later 
prophets,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel,  who  were  called 
the  larger  prophets,  to  distitiguish  them  from  the  twelve 
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minor  prophets ;  then,  in  the  third  place,  the  writings  of 
men  who  enjoyed  inspiration  without  holding  the  prophetic 
office,  including  the  Psahns,  the  writings  of  Solomon,  Job, 
Ruth,  Lamentations^  Esther,  Daniel,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and 
Chronicles.  ^These  answer  to  the  New  Testament  division 
of  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  other  books. 

Of  the  noble  fraternity  of  the  prophets  Isaiah  was  an  iU 
iustrious  member.  Endowed,  as  we  should  judge,  with 
the  loftiest  natural  gifts,  and,  as  has  been  supposed,  favored 
with  even  a  courtly  education,  imbued  with  the  deepest 
piety  as  a  subject  of  sanctifying  grace,  and  lifted  to  the  most 
exalted  height  of  prophetic  inspiration,  his  writings  have 
been  in  the  highest  degree  attractive  to  the  student  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  have  been  illustrated  and  explained  by  the 
first  minds  of  modern  and  ancient  times,  beyond  almost 
any  other  of  the  Jewish  books.  His  prophetic  ministry 
was  a  long  one,  extending  through  the  entire  reigns  of  three 
kings,  and  part  of  the  reign  of  a  fourth,  perhaps  of  a  fifth, 
continuing  at  least  forty-seven,  and  perhaps,  as  some  sup- 
pose, for  tiie  extraordinary  period  of  seventy  years.  He  was 
a  cotemporary  of  Micah  and  Joel,  as  Hengstenberg  sup- 
poses, in  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  of  Hosea,  Amos,  and 
Jonah,  ip  the  kingdom  of  Israel — and  belonged  to  the  first 
prophets  whose  oracles  are  preserved  in  separate  written 
docunoents.  The  affairs  of  the  Jews  were  become  exceed- 
ingly involved  with  those  of  neighboring  countries;  Egypt 
on  the  West,  and  Assyria  on  the  East,  made  Palestine  a 
conterminous  country  to  both,  alternately  tributary,  the 
highway  of  their  armies,  and  the  theatre,  even  then,  before 
it  was  trodden  by  the  heels  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  of 
civil  wars,  and  the  object  of  oppressive  exactions.  Other 
lesser  nations,  meanwhile,  on  every  side,  were  in  restless  ex- 
citement. The  church  and  people  of  God  were  environed 
with  unexampled  dangers,  both  as  to  their  civil  indepen- 
dence and  their  religious  purity.  Judah,  too,  was  vexing 
Ephraim,  and  Ephraim  Judah,  when  Isaiah  and  his  cotem- 
porary prophets  came  on  the  theatre  of  action.  Every  thing 
was  in  commotion.  There  was  distress  of  nations,  with 
perplexity,  the  sea  and  the  waves  roaring,  and  men's  hearts 
failing  them  for  fear.  And  then,  with  a  proneness  to  forget 
God,  as  danger  retired  to  a  distance,  relapsing  into  security^ 
they  began  anew  to  live  in  open  injustice  and  indulgenosy 
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and  in  secret  idolatry.    Into  this  scene  of  various  excitement, 

Isaiah  and  his  fellow-prophets  are  copimissioned  to  come 
forward  and  denounce  judgments  upon  the  chosen  people, 
and  on  surrounding  nations.  He  names,  by  the  divine  com- 
mand, the  first  of  bis  two  sons,  Shear  Jashub,*'^A  Remnant 
Shall  Return,"  and  the  second,  Mahershalalhashbaz,  ^'Has- 
tens the  Spoil,  Speeds  the  Prey."  His  whole  domesticstate 
and  arrangements  were  made  to  be  symbolic  and  prophetic: 
while  he  himself  wore  a  garment  of  sackcloth,  as  did  many 
other  prophets,  the  badge  of  grief  and  repentance.  He  was 
commissioned  also  to  administer  consolation,  to  predict  the 
downfall  of  the  oppressors  of  Israel,  the  return  of  his  peo- 
ple, under  Cyrus,  to  their  eprn  habitations;  and,  through 
the  gloom  which  brooded  over  the  future,  to  proclaim  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah,  to  describe,  with  historic  minute- 
ness, the  circumstances  of  his  death  and  burial,  and  to  speak 
of  the  future  glories  of  the  church.  These  are  moving 
themes,  and  are  spoken  of  with  a  beauty,  pathos,  lofty  eran- 
deur,  and  surpassing  sublimity,  of  which,  out  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, the  world  can  show  no  other  equal  examples. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  characteristic  features  of 
Che  modern  learning  in  Biblical  Criticism  and  Interpretation, 
especially  of  the  Germanic  European  school,  is  its  disposi- 
tion to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  books  of  Scripture,  to  call 
in  question  the  genuineness  of  particular  words,  phrases, 
passages,  chapters,  and  sometimes  of  whole  books ;  to  set 
aside  the  entire  testimony  of  past  ages,  whether  cotempora- 
ry  with  the  sacred  writers,  or  subsequent,  whether  belong- 
ing to  the  Jewish  or  Christian  Church ;  to  arraign  before 
their  tribunal  each  individual  portion  of  a  sacred  Author, 
and  to  place  the  disjecta  membra  the  one  on  the  right  hand 
and  the  other  on  the  left,  according  to  the  decisions  of  their 
daring  but  capricious  judgment.  Just  in  proportion  as  past 
times  have  concurred  with  a  satisfied  faith  in  the  author- 
ship, and  integrity  as  it  respects  the  parts  which  compose 
the  writing,  of  any  portion  of  the  Old  Testament,  have 
these  learned  but  sceptical  divines  uttered  their  doubts,  as  if 
it  were  a  virtue  to  difier  from  what  has  been  before  unhesi- 
tatingly received — as  if  it  were  heroic^  just  in  proportion 
as  a  writing  is  deemed  sacred  by  the  church,  to  lay  on  it 
their  ungodly  hand,  and  deprive  it  of  all  the  authority  with 
which  it  has  been  invested  by  the  belief  that  it  is  the  indu- 
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bitable  writing  of  men  who  spake  as  they  were  moved  by 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

One  main  pointof  value  in  the  commentary  before  us,is  the 
antidote  it  furnishes  to  these  speculative  opinions  of  the  Ger- 
man critics.  While  the  learned  author  is  alive  to  all  which  is 
truly  valuable  in  their  writings,  he  furnishes,  in  his  historic 
account  of  the  progress  of  their  opinions,  in  his  discrimina- 
ting objections  to  their  principles  of  criticism,  in  the  dexterity 
with  which  he  brings  forward  one  theory  to  demolish  its  pre- 
decessor, and  sometimes  in  the  caustic  satire  with  which  be 
notices  their  decisions,  the  best  antidote  to  these  unscni- 
pulous  critics  which  we  have  met  with  in  our  English 
literature.  To  their  critical,  or  as  we  should  term  them,  to 
their  uncritical  processes,  the  book  of  Isaiah  has  been  un- 
mercifully subjected.  We  already  have  historic  doubts  of 
this  school  in  circulation  on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  in  the 
Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  by  De  Wette,  translated 
by  Theodore  Parker  ;*  and  though  the  American  transla- 
tion of  Hengstenberg's  Christology,  and  a  few  other  books, 
give  to  some  extent  the  opposing  arguments,  we  regard  it 
as  timely  that  these  theories  should  be  exposed,  and  the  fal- 
lacies on  which  they  rest  laid  bare,  and  deeply  imprinted  on 
the  minds  of  every  student  of  the  Scriptures.t 

The  Jewish  Synagogue  and  the  Christian  Church,  alike 
concurred  in  the  integrity  and  genuineness  of  the  text  oi 
Isaiah,  down  to  the  middle  of  the  18th  century.  Koppd 
was  the  first  one  who  called  this  in  question.  In  his  edi- 
tion of  Lowth's  Commentary,  he  suggested  the  idea  that  the 
book  of  Isaiah  was  a  prophetic  Anthology,  first  collected 
aAerthe  Babylonish  exile.  Eichorn  took  up  and  improved 
upon  the  hints  of  Koppe.t    "  If  I  am  not  deceived,"  says 

•  2  Yols.  8vo.    Boston,  1843. 

t  There  are  means  of  refuting  these  loose  critics  of  Germany  from 
other  Germans  of  a  sounder  faith.  It  is  right  that  Greek  should  be 
broDght  forward  to  meet  Greek.  And  since  the  German  learning  will 
come  to  us  and  is  likely  to  reach  us  through  less  desirable  channels,  it 
is  with  peculiar  pleasure  that  we  find  it  here  winnowed  and  sifted,  ani- 
mated with  a  more  sacred  glow,  and  purged  by  passing  through  the 
menstruum  of  the  high  and  holy  doctrines  of  our  own  exalted  but  con- 
temned faith.  We  certainly  prefer  that  it  should  come  through  the 
alembic  of  Princeton,  rather  than  through  the  conduit  of  the  Minister  of 
the  Second  Church  in  Roxbury,  the  translator  of  De  Wette,  and  the  aa<r 
thor  of  "  The  Transient  and  the  Permanent  in  Christianity.'' 

X  Kieiaert  erbea  die  WesMgiuigen  in  letaia,  T.  1|  If.  vii. 
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be,  ''  in  mj  opinioD  of  the  orif^Q  of  our  present  baiah,  k 
grew  out  of  an  Anthology  of  the  prophetic  poetrjr  which 
had  survived  the  Babylonish  exile."  He  ascribes  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  prophetic  writings  to  such  collections,  ^noade 
by  individual  members  of  the  Jewish  State,  sometimes  oat 
of  partiality  to  the  writing  of  particular  prophets,  some- 
times out  of  religious  motives,  or  for  other  unknown  rea- 
sons. These  collectors  indulged  themselves  in  all  manna* 
of  liberties,  prefixing  titles  according  to  their  views  of  the 
contents  of  each  particular  prophetic  fragment,  commingling 
the  older  and  the  nx>re  modem,  those  relating  to  their  own 
and  those  relating  to  foreign  lands,  without  any  r^rd  to 
chronological  arrangement.  When,  afler  the  captivity,  the 
Jews  gathered  into  a  library  the  fragments  of  their  nationd 
authors,  they  brought  together  into  one  book,  all  that  tradi- 
tion ascribed  to  a  particular  author  as  his  work,  and  all  which 
contained  anything  that  especially  concerned  him.  Thus, 
under  Isaiah's  name,  they  placed  all  historical  fragments 
in  which  his  writings  were  mentioned,  (as  Is.  36.  39,)  aU 
tliongh  they  did  not  acknowledge  him  as  the  author.  When 
the  collectors  of  our  canon  proceeded  to  the  arrangement  of 
the  prophets,  Daniel  was  probably  not  in  their  nands,  on 
which  account  it  was  put  in  the  third  collection,  the  Hagio- 
grapha.  As  the  whole  stock  of  prophetic  oracles,  con- 
sisted of  the  fragments  now  found  in  our  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel,  and  the  twelve  minor  prophets,  these  divided  them- 
selves into  four  parts,  adapted  to  four  rolls  of  about  the 
same  size  and  volume.  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  by  them- 
selves, filled  each  one  parchment,  leaving  no  room  for  any 
thing  else.  There  were  now  found  among  the  smaller 
(and  perhaps  private)  collections  of  prophecies:  1.  A  more 
considerable  one,  of  which  Isaiah  was  the  foundation,  but 
with  which  were  united  many  other  fragments  of  earlier, 
cotemporaneous,  and  later  prophets;  and  2.  A  larger,  and 
many  smaller  ones,  in  which  last  the  prophecies  of  our  so 
called  minor  prophets  were  written  together;  and  3.  A  se- 
ries of  oracles  without  the  name  of  their  author.  This  re- 
mainder they  divided  again,  as  it  appears,  into  two  parts. 
The  collection  of  prophecies  with  Isaiah's  name,  was  indeed 
sufficiently  respectable  by  itself,  but  it  was  too  small  to  con- 
stitute an  entire  roll.  They  united  with  it  the  extracts  from 
the  historic  books,  in  which  Isaiah  appears  as  an  actor, 
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(Is.  36 — 39,)  and  the  remaining  anonymoos  prophecies. 
The  materials  thus  grew  to  the  size  which  was  requisite  to 
fill  a  parchment  of  about  the  same  dimensions  with  the  roll 
of  Ezekiel  and  Jeremiah.  Finally,  to  the  fourth  roll  they 
assigned  the  shorter  prophecies,  which  had  been  passed  by, 
which  were  accompanied  with  the  names  of  their  authors, 
and  which  yet  remained  from  the  times  before  the  exile, 
and  to  these  they  appended  the  latest  prophets  Haggai, 
Zecacharias  and  Malachi.  In  this  way  originated  four 
col  lections  of  prophecies  of  nearly  equal  size.'*  We  are  more 
particular  in  giving  the  theory  of  Eichorn,  because  of  the 
great  influence  it  had  in  shaping  the  opinions  of  those  who 
followed  him.  It  was  brought  forward  by  Eichorn  with 
that  brilliant  eloquence  and  dexterity  which  make  his  wri- 
tings so  captivating.  It  was  advanced  to  a  wider  occupancy 
of  the  public  mind,  by  the  writings  of  Doederlein,  Justi, 
Paulus,  Bauer,  Bertholt,  De  Weite,t  Rosenmikller,  Gesenius, 
Ewald,  Umbreit,  Hitzig,  and  others,  either  with  some  varia- 
tions from  the  theory  of  Eichorn,  or  in  entire  accordance 
with  it.  By  flattering  the  reigning  spirit  of  the  age,  its 
contempt  of  the  ancient,  its  idolatry  of  reason  and  of  un- 
limited speculation  ;  by  the  splendor  of  their  learning,  and 
the  appearance  of  profoundness  which  they^ave  to  their 
cause ;  they  won  for  these  opinions  a  wide  control  over  the 
Grerman  mmd.  There  were  not  wanting  able  opponents  of 
these  views.  Hensler,  Piper,  Beckhaus,  Jahn,  Dereser,  Van 
der  Palm,  Moeller,  Uhland,  Greve,  Arndt,  and  more  lately 
Hengstenberg,  Kleinert  and  Schleier,  have  lifted  up  their 
voice  with  equal  ability  in  the  cause  of  truth.  This  voice 
for  a  season  was  unheeded,  and  though  there  seems  to  be  a 
turning  back  to  the  old  paths  by  gradual  approaches,  is  still 
unheeded  by  the  great  body  of  German  scholars.     In  part, 

*  Eichorn  Einleitun?  in  das  Alte  Testament,  4  te  Band.  S.  50-52. 

f  As  a  specimen  of  tne  objectionable  manner  in  whicli  De  Wette  speaks 
of  the  prupheiical  books,  take  the  Ibllowing:  "  Some  prophets,  in  writing 
down  their  oracles,  seem  to  have  designed  to  produce  a  complete  literary 
work;  others,  at  least,  wrote  down  their  separate  speeches  in  a  collection. 
Only  a  few  flying  leaves  of  some  other  prophets  SLppcar  to  have  got  into 
circulation ;  and  these  have  been  badly  interpolated,  in  a  course  of  un- 
critical treatment,  provided  with  false  inscriptions,  put  in  a  false  connec- 
tion, or  worked  over  anew.  Finally,  it  has  happened  that  later  predic- 
tions have  been  falsely  attributed  to  the  old  prophets.  This  has  been 
done,  not  merely  as  an  idle  sport  of  fancy,  but  with  real,  prophetic  de- 
sign ! ! "— De  Welle  on  Uie  O.  T.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  363. 
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this  is  ascribed  by  Kleinert  and  also  by  Prof.  Alexander,  to 
the  fact  that  these  men  conceded  too  much  to  their  oppo- 
nents, and  admitted'  too  far  the  principles  on  which  they 
reasoned.  But  it  was  more  owing  to  the  restless  spirit  of 
the  age.  A  sneer  at  the  opinions  of  their  opponents,  as  anti« 
quat^,  ^^atUiquirie  Meinungen^^  or  an  exclamation,  ^^son- 
derbar  genug  r  was  sufficient  in  most  minds  to  settle  the 
question  forever.  States  of  mind  often  prevail  among  a 
people,  favorable  to  the  uprooting  of  all  that  ha»  been  ac- 
quiesced in,  and  it  only  needs  some  man  of  genius  and  influ- 
ence, to  lead  the  way,  for  the  majority  to  leave  substantial 
good  in  the  mad  pursuit  of  that  which  is  ideal,  to  overlook 
the  substance  and  grasp  the  shadow. 

Almost  every  portion  of  the  first  part  of  Isaiah  has  been 
assailed  by  some  one  of  the  writers  we  have  mentioned. 
The  only  portions  which  have  not  been,  are  chap,  i.,  3-9: 
xvii.,  XX.,  xxviii.,  xxxi.  But  the  principal  point  of  attack 
has  been  the  later  prophecies,  from  chapter  xi.-lxvi.  These, 
as  we  have  seen  in  the  theory  of  Eichom,  were  regarded 
by  him  as  a  collection  of  prophecies,  or  a  prophetic  aiithol- 
c^y,  composed  of  the  productions  of  various  unknown  au- 
thors, collected  subsequently  to  the  exile.  To  this,  Gesen- 
ius,  and  others,  have  stood  opposed.  They  have  shown, 
and  this  conclusively,  that  this  latter  portion  of  Isaiah  con- 
stitutes one  continuous  discourse,  and  proceeded  from  one 
author.  But  this  author,  the  Psuedxhlsaiah^  they  affimi 
could  not  have  lived  in  the  days  of  the  real  Isaiah ;  he 
must  have  lived  after  the  exile.  The  reasons  given  for  this 
opinion,  as  summed  up  by  Kleinert,  who  has  brought  them 
together  out  of  the  writings  of  Gesenius  and  De  Wette,  are 
briefly  these:  (1.)  The  allusions  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  Jewish  people  and  of  foreign  nations,  especially  the 
Chaldees,  are  those  of  the  last  period  of  the  exile.  (2.) 
All  this  seems  to  have' reference  not  to  the  future  as  some- 
thing predicted^  but  to  the  present  state  and  circumstances 
of  the  nation,  to  the  (stand-point)  existing  circumstances  of 
the  prophet  himself,  and  with  these  circumstances  the  pro- 
phecies of  the  future  stand  conjoined.  (3.)  In  Isaiah's 
mouth,  such  language  must  be  as  unintelligible  as  it  is  de- 
void of  aim.  Before  a  return  from  captivity  could  be  an- 
nounced, he  must  first  predict  the  captivity  itself.  (4.)  It 
is  against  the  usage  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  to  prophecy  so 
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individually  and  specifically,  as  Is.  44:  28.  45:  1.  48:  14, 
20.  43:  14.  (5^  He  appeals  to  earlier  predictions  concern-" 
ing  the  return  of  the  people  from  captivity,  which  had  now 
been  fulfilled,  and  which  he  subjoins,  42:  9,  45:  19,  21, 
46 :  16.  This  prcsupposes  a  later  prophet,  who  was  co^ 
temporary  with  the  events.  (6.)  In  all  which  the  prophet 
says  of  the  existing  cucumstances  of  the  people  and  of  their 
political  connections,  he  stands  on  firm  historic  ground, 
and  all  agrees  in  the  exactest  way  with  the  historic  truths 
But  whatever  he  says  of  their  future  condition,  is  ideal, 
joyful,  animated  hope,  which  far  exceeds  the  reality.  Had 
Providence  deemed  it  best  that  Isaiah,  in  a  supe'rnatural 
way,  should  prophecy  respecting  Cyrus,  he  would  have  dis- 
closed the  state  after  the  exile  also  with  historic  truth,  not 
in  exstatic  ideal  scenes  which  would  never  be  realized.  (7.) 
The  language,  the  phraseology,  have  in  the  Pseudo-Isaian 
portions  a  peculiarity  which  the  genuine  Isaiah  knows  not. 
(8.)  The  use  of  the  later  Hebrew  or  Chaldaic  idioms,  de- 
monstrates a  later  age.  (9.)  If  prophecies  under  the  name 
of  such  a  distinguished  prophet  as  Isaiah,  had  been  in  exist- 
ence in  the  days  of  Jeremiah,  who  suffered  abuse  and  per- 
secution, because  he  predicted  a  captivity  which  no  one 
believed,  he  would  have  appealed,  without  doubt,  to  such 
a  distinguished  predecessor,  as  his  defenders  did,  in  his  jus- 
tification, to  an  altogether  indefinite  prediction  of  Micah. 
Kleinert  S.  viii.-xxi. 

These  we  may  well  suppose  contain  the  weight  of  the 
objections  to  Isaiah.  It  is  easy  to  detect  the  ^^ulov  ■^^sUSog, 
the  first  and  fundamental  error  whence  all  proceeds.  It  is 
the  principle  that  the  mind  of  men  cannot  be  made  to  pos- 
sess a  distinct  and  definite  perception  of  future  things.  This 
springs  first  out  of  an  unconverted,  unbelieving  heart ;  out 
of  an  ill-concealed  infidelity ;  out  of  the  very  pyrrhonism 
which  characterized  Tindal,  Thomas  Paine,  Hobbes,  Bo^ 
lingbroke,  and  Spinoza.  The  work  of  grace  is  unknown  in 
the  heart,  and  every  thing  supernatural  and  miraculous  is 
denied.  The  principle  itself  has  before  been  asserted  by 
Voltaire :  "  We  cannot  know  future  events,"  says  he,  "  be- 
cause we  cannot  know  what  is  not."  If  these  prophets 
were  really  inspired,  and  if  God  revealed  imto  them  the 
future,  especially  if  the  mode  of  revelation  was  by  vision^ 
in  which  future  things  were  made  presenl  realities  to  the 
Vol.  I.— No.  4.  19 
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miiid,  the  very  supposition  implies  that  the  allusions  of  the 
prophet  should  be  taken  from  that  future,  in  which  his 
mind  in  these  moments  of  high  inspiration  lived  and  acted. 
Thesti  things  not  only  became  present  realities,  but  are  de- 
scribed as  such ;  and  from  that  future,  in  which  he  thus 
seemed  to  himself  to  he,  the  prophet,  under  the  divine  il- 
lumination, could  look  forth  into  a  remoter  future,  and  dis- 
cover there  visions  of  glory,  and  be  filled  with  joyful  hope 
and  anticipations  of  what  is  in  store  for  the  people  of  GkxL 
And  it  is  plain  that  while  his  physical  being,  his  breathing 
body  might  exist  in  the  present  moment,  his  ideal  existence 
might  shift  from  point  to  point  as  he  was  borne  along 
^spoiLsvoe  by  the  Holy  G^ost  It  is  plainly  as  easy  for  Him 
who  sees  the  end  from  the  beginning,  to  reveal  events  with 
historic  definiteness  to  the  mind  of  the  prophet,  as  in  vague 
generalities.  It  is  an  astonishing  misapprehension,  if  it  be 
not  a  wilful  blindness,  to  resard  prophecy  as  vague  and  of 
uncertain  application.  And  it  costs  much  wresting  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  great  displacing  of  dates,  the  manufacturing 
indeed  of  a  chronology  for  the  nonce,  as  it  respects  these 
writings,  to  carry  out  this  view  with  the  slightest  show 
of  plausibility.  "Not  the  usage  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  to 
prophecy  so  individually  and  specially !"  And  yet  Josiah 
was  predicted  by  name,  and  what  he  should  do  to  Jero- 
boam's altar,  specifically  mentioned,  three  centuries  and  a 
half  Ixjforc  Josiah  lived  to  fulfil  the  prediction.  We  would 
quote  too  the  entire  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  Chap,  xiii.,  xiv., 
xxi.,  had  not  these  also,  as  if  for  the  sole  purpose  of  remov- 
ing them  out  of  the  way,  been  assigned  to  a  period  after 
the  exile.  Yet  the  prophetic  writings  are  full  of  equally 
minute  predictions  of  prostrate  empires  and  ruined  cities. 
Not  one  of  these  has  history  disproved.  Jerome  was  em- 
barassed  in  commenting  in  the  4th  century,  on  Ezek.  xxvi : 
14,  where  the  prophet,  apostrophizing  Tyre,  the  Liverpool 
of  the  ancient  world,  twenty-four  centuries  ago,  says,  "Thou 
shalt  be  built  no  more."  He  was  embarrassed  because 
that  mart  of  the  nations,  was  then  apparently  reviving. 
All-devouring  time  has  swept  on,  and  written  his  indelible 
and  truthful  comments  on  EzekiePs  prophecy,  more  full 
and  able  than  Jerome  could.  Tyre  is  indeed  become  like 
"the  top  of  a  rock'' — "a  place  to  spread  nets  upon,"  — 
her  granite  pillar  and  marble  columns  lie  broken  beneath 
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the  waves — her  stones,  her  timber,  and  her  dust,  have  they 
laid  in  the  midst  of  the  water.  Out  of  the  book  of  Psalms, 
and  this  Pseudo  7  Isaiah,  you  may  read  the  hfe  and  aton- 
ing death,  the  burial,  resurrection,  and  mediatorial  nngn  of 
Christ  our  Saviour,  his  piei-ced  hands  and  feet,  the  bitter 
potion  .he  drank  on  the  cross,  his  raiment  parted  by  lot,  hft 
agonizing  cry,  his  burial  in  the  sepulchre  of  the  rich,  all 
written,  as  even  these  critics  must  allow,  from  five  to  ten 
centuries  before  his  birth.  As  to  style,  it  is  well  known 
that  it  varies  with  the  age  and  circumstances  of  the  author: 
That  forms  of  expression  which  have  been  favorite  at  one 
period  of  life,  are  displaced  by  other  forms  of  expression  at 
another.  Other  scenes,  other  society,  other  trains  of  thought, 
contact  with  other  minds,  other,  states  of  body,  all  aflect 
the  language  in  which  one  expresses  his  ideas.  Professor 
Alexander  has  applied  these  principles  of  the  higher  criti- 
cism, so  much  vaunted  by  the  German  critics,  to  the  Satires, 
and  Ars  Poetica  of  Horace.  He  shows  that  the  airag  Xsvo- 
fwva  in  the  latter  are  sufficiently  numey>us.  if  we  apply  tne 
same  test,  by  which  portion  after  portibn  has  been  removed 
from  Isaiah,  to  establish  the  spuriousness  of  that.  In  the 
same  way,  Prof.  Lee  shows  that  we  might  with  equal  pro- 
priety maintain,  from  the  difference  of  style  between  the 
oration  against  Cataline  and  the  offices  of  Cicero,  and  be- 
tween the  ^neid  and  Bucolics  of  Virgil,  that  they  could 
not  have  emanated  from  the  same  author.  That  the  man 
who  wrote  Lady  Macbeth,  could  not  have  written  "Much 
Ado  about  Nothing.**  He  who  wrote  Paradise  Lost,  could 
not  have  written  the  little  poem  termed  L' Allegro.  So  that 
it  might  be  shown  by  numerous  deductions,  that  there  must 
be  a  Pseudo-Cicero,  Virgil,  Shakspeare,  Milton; — and  he 
affirms  that  with  little  trouble  it  might  be  shown,  "that 
there  are  pseudo-authors  under  any  name,  not  excepting 
those  of  Bertholt,  Rosenmiiller,  and  Gesenius."  The  alleged 
Aramaean  words,  or  rather  words  used  in  an  Aramaean  or 
Chaldee  sense,  Prof.  Lee,  with  much  positiveness,  denies 
to  have  any  such  sense  beyond  what  occurs  in  the  portions 
of  Isaiah  acknowledged  genuine.*  And  even  if  they  did, 
we  ask,  was  not  Palestine  surrounded  on  every  side  by  na- 

*  Sermons  and  Dissertations  on  the  Scriptures,  by  the  Rev.  S.  Lee,  B. 
D.,  Ac.  d&c.  &c.,  Professor  of  Arabic  in  the  University  of  Cambridge 
London,  1880. 
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tions  speaking,  these  dialects,  so  closely  allied  with  the 
Hebrew?  Are  not  the  words  or  idioms  of  sister  dialects 
continually  creeping  into  each  other's  territories?  Did  not 
Dr.  Johnson  grieve  lest  Englishmen  should  come  at  length 
to  babble  a  dialect  of  France?  Might  we  not  expect  a 
Priori  their  partial  prevalence  in  all  the  periods  of  Jewish 
literature — and  are  they  not  in  fact  found  in  the  oldest  and 
the  latest  Hebrew  writings, — in  Moses,  in  Solomon,  as  weU 
as  in  Ezekiel  and  Ezra.  And  might  there  not  from  some 
special  reason,  now  indiscemablc,  be  an  influx  of  them  at 
the  particular  time  Isaiah  wrote.     • 

These  theories  devour  one  another.  That  which  is  de- 
fended as  genuine  by  one  man,  is  rejected  as  spurious  by 
the  scholar  that  comes  after  him.  The  judgment,  founded 
on  such  data,  must  be  fluctuating  and  uncerlain.  The 
idea  of  a  prophetic  anthology,  collected  after  the  exile,  is  a 
pure  fiction.  The  presumption  is  entirely  against  it  The 
external  and  internal  arguments  are  alike  against  it.  The 
fact  that  the  other  wophetic  writings,  as  those  of  Jeremiah 
and  Ezekiel,  and  tnose  of  the  minor  prophets,  contain  only 
the  writings  of  those  whose  names  they  bear,  is  against  it. 
Josephus,  and  every  Jewish  authority  from  him  down,  are 
against  it.  The  apocryphal  writings  of  the  Jews  are  against 
it,  —  and  although  there  is  an  answer  to  each  of  the  argu- 
ments quoted  above,  as  it  were  at  the  point  of  our  pen,  we 
have  probably  spent  time  enough  already  to  show  that  the 
theory  is  a  cunningly  devised  fable. 

Our  remarks  are  becoming  so  extended,  that  we  must 
pass  over  briefly  what  we  had  intended  further  to  say. 

We  have  in  common  with  the  Jewish  and  with  most 
Christian  interpreters,  since  Vitringa,  supposed  that  the  ar- 
rangement of  Isaiah's  prophecies  is  not  always  in  the  exact 
order  of  their  delivery.  And  especially,  that  chapter  vi. 
contains  an  account  of  Isaiah's  call  and  inauguration  to 
his  prophetical  office.  Others  indeed  regard  it,  and  Prof. 
Alexander  among  them,  as  designed  to  prepare  him  for  a 
discouraging  and  painful  revelation  which  was  to  follow. 
Others,  that  it  was  designed  to  encourage  and  reassure  him 
when  he  was  about  giving  up  his  prophetic  commission. 
And  others  still,  that  he  first  prophesied  as  a  candidate  for 
that  ofiice,  to  which  he  is  now  more  solemnly  ordained. 
These  suppositions  may  in  some  one  or  other  of  their  forms 
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be  true.  For  it  does  not  vary  from  the  experience  of  faith- 
ful ministers  of  the  word  at  the  present  day,  that  they 
should  have  their  call  to  the  holy  office,  as  it  were  renewed, 
especially  when  they  are  cast  down  at  their  ill-success,  or 
have  some  new  convictions  of  the  exaltation,  majesty,  ho^ 
ness,  and  pardoning  love  of  "  the  Lord,"  as  they  see  him 
"  sitting  upon  his  throne."  But  in  favour  of  the  view  now 
common,  though  our  author  and  Hengstenberg,  both  advo- 
cate that  to  which  we  have  just  alluded,  is  the  fact  that 
similar  visions  occurred  at  the  call  of  Ezekiel  and  Jeremiah 
to  the  prophetical  office,  and  to  John  also,  when  there  were 
vouchsafed  to  him  visions  of  God  in  the  isle  of  Patmos,  and 
he  was  made  the  prophet  of  tlje  new  covenant.  There  is 
something  analagous  too  in  every  real  call  to  the  ministry 
now, -^  there  is,  in  like  manner,  a  vision  of  the  Lord,  espe- 
cially of  Christ,  in  his  glory  and  awful  holiness,  a  deep 
conviction  of  our  undone  condition  and  present  unworthi^ 
ness, — a  sense  of  pardon,  and  of  sin  and  guilt  purged 
away  and  removed  by  the  application  of  atoning  blood, 
symbolized  by  the  live  coal  from  the  altar  of  sacrifice  ap- 
plied by  the  seraph  to  the  lips  of  the  prophet.  It  is  then 
that  we  hear  moving  the  silent  depths  of  our  soul,  the 
voice  of  the  Lord  Jehovah,  "  Whom  shall  I  send  and  who 
will  go  for  us?"  and  it  is  then  that  we  reply,  "Here  Lord 
am  I,"  "  Send  me." 

To  allow  for  this  supposition,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  the  declaration  of  the  Talmudists,  that  these 
prophecies  were  arranged  by  the  men  of  Hezekiah,  or  to  in- 
troauce  the  hypothesis  of  a  later  compiler.  Isaiah  may  have 
collected  and  arranged  his  own  predictions,  and  adopted, 
for  some  reason  not  now  wholly  discoverable,  some  other 
than  the  chronological  order.  , 

In  mentioning  the  causes  which  have  led  to  this  specu- 
lative, daring,  and  unsatisfactory  criticism,  which  has  torn 
this  prophetic  book  into  fragments  and  distributed  the  dis- 
jecta membra  among  so  many  imaginary  authors  of  various 
later  periods,  and  has.  as  in  the  case  of  Lowth,  led  to  ar- 
bitrary alterations  of  the  text,  Prof.  Alexander  enumerates 
the  influence  of  the  critical  processes  of  the  school  of  Bentley, 
as  transferred  to  the  Scriptures,  the  extravagant  application 
to  the  Arabic  and  other  cognate  languages,  to  explain  the 
Hebrew  idioms;  the  general  imitation  of  the  methods  of 
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interpretatioii  which  had  been  adopted  in  the  classics ;  the 
exaggeration  of  the  poetic  element  in  the  prophetic  writings 
undesignedly  promoted  by  Lowth's  Prelections  on  Hebrew 
Poetry,  and  more  especially  by  his  commentary  on  Isaiah, 
hich  gave  countenance  to  the  efforts  of  the  earlier  neologists 
f  Germany,  ''to  blot  out  the  distinction  between  poetry  and 
prophecy, — between  the  ideal  inspiration  of  the  Muses  and 
the  real  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  Add  to  these  the 
prevalence  of  the  maxim,  that  ^  there  can  be  no  distinctive 
prophetic  foresight  of  the  distant  future."  These  elements 
combined  in  an  imscriptural,  unsanctified  mind,  are  doubt- 
less the  fruitful  causes  of  the  havoc  which  has  been  made 
with  all  that  is  truly  sacred  in  the  prophetic  style  and 
character,  or  which  must  be  admitted  to  exist  in  writines 
which  claim  from  us  an  implicit  submission,  as  our  only 
rule  of  fiuth  and  practice.  We  were  not  however  wholly 
prepared  to  agree  with  him,  in  his  censure  of  the  mode  6[ 

C'nting  the  prophetic  writings,  which  was  introduced  by 
wth,  and  has  been  so  extensively  copied.  While  we 
would  not  have  this  method  introduced,  as  it  has  been  to 
some  extent,  in  editions  of  the  Scriptures  designed  for  the 
general  reader,  the  poetic  element  has  been  so  much  over- 
looked in  past  ages,  that  we  see  no  objection  to  it  but 
the  contrary,  in  illustrative  works,  as  those  of  Gesenius  and 
Henderson,  addressed  to  the  eye  and  understanding  of  those 
who  are  already  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  poetic 
idiom  of  the  Hebrew,  not  to  misapprehend  it  We  are  well 
aware  how  this  poetic  theory  of  parallelism,  strophes,  stichoi, 
has  been  exaggerated  and  abused,  so  that  as  in  Is.  7 :  8, 
a  prosaic  passage  occurring  in  a  poetic  parallelism,  is  re- 
moved by  Gesenius  and  others,  as  an  interpolation,  not 
merely  because  of  its  chronological  difficulties,  but  influ- 
enced van  aesthetischem  Gefuhl,  by  his  sense  of  what  be- 
longs to  good  taste.  But  we  are  persuaded  that  the  ^' nume- 
rous pros^^  of  Isaiah,  is  something  quite  different  from  the 
balanced  periods  of  ^  Seneca,  Augustine,  Larochefoucauld, 
Pascal,  Johnson  and  Macauley."  Although  there  is  a  fre- 
quent descending  to  the  plain  straight-forwardness  of  prose, 
Uiere  is  also  a  most  perceptible  resumption  of  the  parallel- 
ism of  thought,  which  creates  at  once  a  correspcmding 
rythm  in  the  style.  And  it  is  this  passing  and  repassing 
fiN>m  the  one  to  the  other  species  of  composition,  which 
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constitutes  no  small  part  of  those  interesting  surprises  which 
give  such  life  and  spirit  to  the  prophetic  composition.  Much 
of  Milton's  incomparable  Paradise  Lost,  more  of  Wads- 
worth,  and  still  more  of  the  most  measured  parts  of  Shaks- 
peare,  would  lose  their  poetic  rythm  in  the  estimation  of 
most  readers,  if  printed  as  plain  prose.  There  are  reasoni 
of  an  hermeneutical,  and  reasons  of  an  apologetic  nature,  for 
having  the  poetical  character  of  these  books  truly  under- 
stood. Paine  characterized  the  style  of  Isaiah  as  prose  run 
mad.  We  should  throw  around  it  all  the  dignity  which 
really  belongs  to  it. 

The  volume  containing  the  Later  Prophecies  of  Isaiah,  is 
prefaced  by  an  able  and  instructive  introduction.  The  author 
begins  by  pointing  out  the  two  main  particulars  in  which  the 
Jewish  people  had  perverted  the  true  design  of  the  divine  ar- 
rangements in  relation  to  themselves.  They  had  come  to 
ascribe  an  inherent  efficacy  to  the  rites  of  the  ceremonial  law, 
and  to  imagine  their  preeminence  to  arise  from  some  ground 
within  themselves.  They  forgot  that  they  were  set  for  the 
salvation  of  the  world,  or  rather  of  that  chosen  people  which 
was  to  be  gathered  from  all  nations,  and  of  which  they 
were  the  representative  and  symbol.  Till  Christ  came,  his 
elect  people  were  represented  by  this  chosen  nation.  This 
nation  again  were  represented  by  the  Levitical  tribe,  and 
in  a  still  more  concentrated  form,  by  the  priestly  family, 
until  the  representation  was  finally  concentrated  in  a  single 

Eerson  in  the  &mily,  who  was  himself  also  a  type  of  the 
ead,  Jesus  Christ.  Of  this  relation,  which  they  sustained 
to  other  nations,  the  arrangement  for  the  reception  of  prose- 
lytes ought  to  have  reminded  them.  For  forgetting  these 
great  principles — for  departing  from  God,  and  relying  upon 
an  arm  of  nesh — for  their  abominable  idolatries,  and  their 
heartless  hypocritical  worship,  the  carnal  Israel,  Isaiah 
taught  them,  would  be  rejectea,  while  the  true  Israel  would 
be  gathered  out  of  all  kindreds,  languages  and  tongues.  In 
the  midst  of  these,  their  living  Head,  &e  Servant  of  Jeho- 
vah, the  Messiah,  stands, —  who  is  sometimes  spoken  of  in 
his  own  personal  character,  at  others,  as  including  within 
his  mystic  body  more  than  himself,  those  even  who  are 
united  with  him, — he  stands  as  <<a  colossal  figure  between 
the  church  of  the  Old  and  that  of  the  New  Testament,  as 
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a  Mediator,  an  interpreter,  a  bond  of  union,  and  a  commoa 
head." 

In  common  with  most  of  the  later  interpreters,  Professor 
Alexander  regards  these  propheciesasconstitutinjsr  one  con- 
tinuous but  desultory  discourse,  in  which,  though  there  is  a 
sensible  progress  of  thought,  it  is  interrupted  by  retroces- 
sions and  resumptions,  so  as  to  baffle  all  attempts  at  a  strict 
logical  analysis.  He  does  not  believe  the  great  subject  of 
these  prophecies  to  be  the  restoration  from  Babylon,  which 
is  not  more  frequently  mentioned  than  the  Exodus  from 
Egypt,  but  rather  the  true  destiny  of  the  people  of  God  in 
all  after  ages.  It  has  given  dissatisfaction  to  some  persons, 
that  Professor  Alexander  finds  in  the  closing  chapters  no  al- 
lusion to  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  to  Palestine.  Those 
passages  which  J.  D.  Michalis  and  Henderson  so  under- 
stand, he  applies  to  the  future  ingathering  of  the  heathen 
nations,  not  excluding  the  Jews,  into  the  JCitig^lom  of  God. 
This  he  has  done  without  committing  himself  as  to  the  ques- 
tion whether  their  return  may  not  be  predicted  elsewhere. 

It  remains  that  we  should  speak  of  the  general  character 
of  these  volumes.  The  first  impression  we  obtain  from 
them  is,  that  of  laborious  industry,  extensive  readino^,  and 
real  learning  on  the  part  of  the  author.  All  that  is  truly 
valuable  on  this  prophet  he  seems  to  have  carefully  consult- 
ed. The  commentaries  of  Chrysostom  and  Jerome  were 
made  use  of,  especially  in  the  earlier  chapters — those  of  Jar- 
chi,  Aben  Ezra,  Kimchi,  among  the  Rabbins;  Luther  and 
Calvin,  and  occasionally  others  among  the  Reformers;  Ju-^ 
nius  and  Tremellius,  Cocceius,  Grotius,  Vitringa,  J.  H.  Mi- 
chaelis.  Gill,  Lowlh,  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Eichorn,  Gesenius, 
De  Wette,  Maurer,  Hitzig,  Hendewerk,  Barnes,  Henderson, 
Ewald,  Umbreit,  Knobel,  Koppe,  Augusti,  Bertholdt,  Ha- 
vernick,  Drechsler,  Clericus,  Hengstenberg,  and  many  oth- 
er authors  among  the  moderns ;  and  the  ancient  versions 
seem  also  to  have  been  carefully  consulted,  and  are  continu- 
ally quoted,  especially  in  the  first  volume.  Nor  do, gram- 
matical-and  lexical  researches  appear  to  have  been  omitted. 
And  while  all  the  means  which  a  judicious  scholar  would 
use,  seem  to  have  been  employed  in  ascertaining  the  sense, 
there  is  no  appearance  of  leaning  upon  mere  authority. 
Less  apparent  use  is  made  of  the  cognate  languages,  than 
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is  usual  among  modern  European  scholars;  especially  of 
Germany,  and  less  care  is  used  to  illustrate  the  manners  and 
customs  to  which  allusion  is  made  by  the  prophet.  This 
has  perhaps  resulted  in  part  from  the  conviction  that  too 
much  has  been  made  of  these  sources  of  illustration  by  oth- 
ers. The  work  is  peculiarly  valuable,  as  giving  a  history  of 
the  more  modern  labours  of  European  scholars  upon  these 
prophecies,  and  still  more,  from  its  polemic  aspect  towards 
the  German  rationalism  in  all  its  forms,  and  its  just  antago^ 
nism  to  the  false  principles  of  criticism,  which  have  made 
such  havoc  with  the  sacred  text. 

No  work  is  perfect,  and  we  notice,  as  defects,  in  this, 
that  the  number  of  opinions  enumerated,  and  the  brevity 
which  it  was  necessary  to  use,  sometimes  leaves  the  reader 
at  a  loss  which  the  author  designed  to  approve,  the  trans^ 
lation  given  at  the  commencement  of  the  comment  is  the 
only  thing  to  which  we  can  resort  to  decide  the  question, 
and  this  sometimes  fails  us.  The  author  occasionally, 
too,  though  rarely,  seems  to  leave  a  difficult  point  without 
wholly  deciding  it  in  his  own  mind.  When  this  occurs,  we 
are  always  disappointed.  An  instance  of  this  may  be  found 
on  page  121  of  the  Earlier  Prophecies.  There  is  some-  ^ 
times,  too,  an  authoritative  decision  as  to  the  meaning  of  a ' 
word  or  passage,  when  we  would  have  been  better  pleased 
to  have  had  the  reason  of  the  decision  likewise  given.  But 
notwithstanding  this,  and  though  there  are  some  points  on 
which  we  feel  disposed  as  yet  to  differ  from  the  learned  au- 
thor, we  are  compelled  to  speak  of  his  commentary  on 
Isaiah  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise. 

The  book  itself  is  got  up  by  the  enterprising  publishers, 
in  the  best  style  of  American  typography,  and  m  our  judg- 
ment is  the  most  important  original  work  in  explanation  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  that  has  yet  emanated  from  the 
American  press — a  work  of  which,  when  compared^with 
those  of  the  best  European  scholars,  our  country  has  no 
reason  to  be  ashamed.  We  shall  look  with  interest  for  fur- 
ther efforts  from  the  swme  pen,  and  trust  the  day  is  not 
far  distant  when  our  American  Presbyterian  Church  will 
contribute  her  full  share  to  this  department  of  sacred  learn- 
ing. Most  devoutly  do  we  wish  that  this  work  may  be 
the  means  of  arousing  our  Presbyterian  ministry  to  a  more 
diligtnt  study  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  the  original  tongue. 
Vol.  I.— Na  4.  20 
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How  slight  is  our  claim  to  be  interpreters  of  God^  word, 
who,  as  soon  as  we  enter  the  ministry  lay  our  Hebrew 
Bibles  upon  our  shelves,  and  forget,  with  a  hasty  and  re- 
gretless  oblivion,  that  noble  and  heart-stirring  language 
in  which  God  spake  from  Sinai  in  the  voice  of  words,  in 
which  the  church  for  three  thousand  years  channted  the 
praises  of  Jehovah,  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  nK>ved  such  a 
noble  train  of  rapt  prophets  to  speak  or  the  advent  of  the 
Son  of  David,  and  of  the  ever  increasing  glories  of  his 
Kingdom.  While  we  commend  it  to  the  more  earnest  study 
of  candidates  for  the  ministry,  we  commend  it  also  to  min- 
isters themselves.  We  should  be  worthier  sons  of  our  wor- 
thy sires,  if  we  should  revive  what  we  once  knew  of  this 
sacred  tongue,  and  continue,  as  we  are  happy  to  know  some 
do  now,  in  the  daily  reading  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 


ARTICLE  VI. 

CRITICAL   NOTICES. 

1-  Suggestions  on  the  Religious  Instruction  of  ike  Negroes  in 
the  Southern  States;  together  toith  an  Appendix^  containing 
Forms  of  Church  Registers^  Form  of  a  Constitution,  and 
Plans  of  different  Denominatums  of  Christians.  By  Charles 
CoLcocK  Jones,  D.  D.     PhUadeLphia.     1847. 

The  great  length  to  which  this  Number  of  the  Review  has 
already  extended,  prevents  us  from  noticing  this  valuable  pamph- 
let of  Dr.  Jones'  as  its  importance  demands.  It  is  such  a  prac- 
tical view  of  the  entire  work  of  the  Religious  Instruction  of  our 
Coloured  Population,  as  we  would  expect  from  the  wisdom,  large 
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experience,  and  piety  of  the  author.  It  will  furnish  many  profit- 
able hints  to  our  brethren  in  the  ministry,  and  to  all  who  are 
anxious  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  servants  committed  to 
our  care.  The  following  are  the  closing  words  of  the  pamphlet : 
''  The  bearing  which  the  religious  instruction  of  the  negroes  has 
upon  the  peace,  the  order,  the  purity,  the  happiness,  and  the 
prosperity  of  our  Southern  country  is  not  understood,  nor  appre- 
ciated as  it  should  be.  But  I  thank  God,  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord,  that  the  subject  and  the  duty  are  both  now  fairly  be- 
fore the  Southern  Church,  and  particularly  that  branch  of  it  Yo 
which  I  am  attached.  Whatever  else  concerning  this  people, 
may  be  in  doubt  or  in  dispute,  or  whatever  may  be  their  condi- 
tion in  times  present  or  in  times  to  come,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
and  no  dispute  an  the  duty  of  affording  them  the  Gospel  of  the 
grace  of  God,  Here,  then,  is  firm  ground  to  stand  upon ;  and 
ground  upon  which  the  Lord's  servants  may  stand  firmly^  for  it 
is  their  own.  Ministers,  churches,  and  owners  are  the  almoners 
of  mercy  to  this  dependent  people.  Let  them  not  delay  action, 
but  while  the  door  is  open,  and  Ood  moves  them  to  it,  let  them 
enter  the  field ;  let  them  piously,  prayerfully,  and  energetically 
^'  arise  and  build,"  and  seek  from  Heaven  that  patience  and  per^ 
severance  which  shall  know  no  exhaustion  and  no  defeat  1 
would  recommend  to  the  friends  of  religious  instruction  not  to 
mix  it  up  with  questions  touching  the  civil  condition  of  the  ne- 
groes: 1  Tim.  vi.  1-8;  nor  turn  aside  from  the  main  work  to 
combat  incidental  evils.  Time  is  wasted,  the  great  cause  is  re- 
tarded and  prejudiced.  Believe  in  Grod — in  his  Providence— 
in  the  power  of  his  truth  and  grace — and  go  forward !  We  are 
to  lead  this  people  unto  life  eternal,  through  the  knowledge  of 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  This  is  the  will  of  God — this  tf />iir 
duty — the  great  duty  of  die  Sonthem  Church.  Grant  wwis- 
dom,  and  power,  and  grace,  O  Lord,  onr  God  and  our  Redeemer, 
lo  discharge  it*'  ^ 
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$.  A  Grammar  of  ike  Mpangtoe  Lang%agti  mth  VoeaMarieL 
By  the  Missionahies  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  Gaboon  Mimon, 
WesUm  Africa,    New  York.    1847. 

This  little  book,  though  modestly  ascribed  as  to  its  authorship  to 
the  Missionaries  of  the  American  Boi^rd,  we  presume  ia  the  pro* 
duction  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  of  our  beloved  brother  the  Rev.  J. 
L.  Wilson.  It  was  our  wish  to  have  spoken  more  fuUy  of  that 
portion  of  his  labours,  which  has  been  employed  in  reducing  to 
writing  the  Grebo  and  Mpongwe  languages  of  Africa,  with  the 
Tiew  of  giving  to  those  nations  and  to  Africa  the  word  of  life, 
and  eventually  a  Christian  literature.  We  can  at  present  barely 
chronicle  the  publication  of  this  little  grammar.  The  surprising 
regularity  and  flexibility  of  the  language  it  describes,  we  have 
Dot  space  nor  time  to  exhibit  We  perceive  that  the  Ethno' 
graphical  Societies  o^  New  York  and  Boston,  are  taking  great  in- 
teresi  in  these  labours  of  Mr.  Wilson  ;  and  that  those  who  have 
turned  their  attention  to  these  studies,  are  expressing  their  grati- 
fication at  the  facts  which  his^  publications  have  brought  before 
them.  By  these  labours  of  our  missionaries,  necessarily  under- 
taken as  a  means  of  disseminating  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  great 
incidental  advantages  in  the  way  of  extending  the  boundaries  of 
knowledge  and  civilization  accrue, — not  only  to  nations  involved 
in  the  night  of  barbarism,  but  in  some  important  respects,  to 
those  more  favored  lands  from  which  these  missionaries  go  forth. 
The  writings  of  Adelung,  Hervas,  and  Balbi,  are  greatly  indebted 
to  the  labours  of  Christian  missionaries  for  the  materials  which 
are  found  in  them,  and  without  which  they  could  not  have  been 
'written.  It  is  to  the  zeal  of  Catholic  and  Protestant  missionaries, 
saynBalbi,  ^^  that  Ethnography  owes  in  our  day  the  knowledge 
.of  80  many  languages  of  India,  and  other  countries  of  Asia, 
of  America  and  Oceaniga,  as  well  as  the  translation  of  the 
whole  or  parts  of  the  Bible  into  more  than  a  hundred  different 
tongues.'' 
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3.  The  Tree  of  the  Knowledge  of  Good  and  EviL     By  J.  H. 

M'Ilvaine.     M.  W.  Dodd :    New  York.    pp.  244.  • 

Here  is  a  book  in  many  respects  after  our  own  heart. — modest, 
but   independent, — speculative,  yet  full  of  faith, — somewhat 
poetical,  and  somewhat  philosophical, — and  on  the  whole  scrip- 
tural and  orthodox.     It  takes  a  wide  range,  and  glances  on  some 
of  the  topmost  heights  of  theology ; — its  subject  is  the  creation  and 
fall  of  man,  and  the  idea  on  which  it  is  founded,  and  which  is 
developed  by  the  author  is,  that  the  facts  recorded  in  the  Bible  in 
connection  with  these  events,  are  both  historical  facts  and  sym- 
bols of  spiritual  truth,  which  have  a  universal  application  to  the 
Jiuman  race.     It  is  really  the  doctrine  of  the  federal  character  of 
Adam,  illustrated  in  the  spirit  and  style  of  the  modem  philoso- 
phy, with  the  design  of  relieving  the  Scripture  history  and  the 
orthodox  doctrine  of  the  difficulties  and  objections  they  present  to 
many  minds.     We  are  not  prepared  to  concur  in  some  of  the 
author's  views,  and  from  others  we  positively  dissent ;  but  these 
we  do  not  consider  important,  and  we  commend  his  book  to  our 
readers,  as  original,  instructive,  and  highly  interesting.     SoA 
of  the  most  holy  and  healthful  truths  which  the  carnal  wisdom 
of  tili^  world  has  rejected,  are  here  once  again  presented  for  its 
acceptance ;  and  though  they  fall  unheeded  on  the  ear  of  an 
infidel  generation  and  a  sensual  philosophy,  there  are  every 
where  hearts  of  faith  and  love  which  will  receive  them.     The 
main  point  presented  is,  ^'  that  the  wisdom  of  man,  as  a  criterion 
of  distinction  between  good  and  evil,  is  foolishness ;  and  that  the 
wisdom  of  Grod  alone  is  true  wisdom" — a  truth  fundaviental  in 
Revelation,  discovered  also  in  the  deeps  of  the  true  philosophy  of 
human  nature,  and' of  prime  practical  importance  in  all  iiuinan 
life;  but  one  over  which  a  godless,  self-sufficient  world  vrtash- 
ing  blind  to  its  own  perdition     The  author  is,  we  believe,  pastor 
of  an  Old  School  Presbyterian  ChurG|i,  in  Utica,  N.  Y.  -  But  he 
tells  us  nothing  about  himself,  and  this  we  like.     From  ofr  ^ 
heart  we  bless  the  writer  who  is  willing  to  stand  on  his  own 
merits,  or  to  fall  in  his  own  weakness.     If  we  honor  him  for 
nothing  else,  we  will  hoQor  him  for  that. 
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^  4.  The  Four  QwptU  and  AcU  rf  ihi  ApostUs^  in  Grak,  witk 
English  NoteSf  CriHeal,  Philological^  and  Exegdical ;  Maps^ 
huUxes,  eU.  TogMer  vnth  the  EfnMiUs  and  Apocaljfpte.  T%e 
whole  forming  the  compUU  text  cf  the  New  Testament,  for  the 
use  ef  Schools,  Colleges,  and  Theological  Seminaries.  By  Bxv. 
J.  A.  Spencer,  A.  M.,  Author  of  "  The  Christian  InMrueted," 
^  KxMtary  of  the  English  Rrformation,"  eU.  Harper  4-  Broths 
ers:  New  York     1847. 

This  volume  originated,  as  the  editor  informs  ns,  from  a  desire 
of  supplying  our  colleges  and  higher  seminaries  of  learning, 
with  the  means  of  giving  instruction  in  the  language  and  general 
criticism  of  the  New  Testament  He  desired  to  counteract  the 
tendency  to  neglect  the  study  of  the  Greek  Testament,  as  a  part 
of  a  liberal  course  of  education,  under  the  conviction  that  this 
neglect  was  a  great  wrong  done  to  the  cause  of  pubUc  morals. 
The  volume  before  us,  contains  the  entire  Greek  text,  according 
to  the  edition  of  Dr.  Mill,  as  printed  at  Oxford  in  1831,  under 
|||e  care  of  Dr.  Burton,  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity.  The  ex- 
planatory notes  extend  no  further  than  through  the  book  of  Acts. 
The  author  hopes  to  extend  them  in  a  future  volume  throug^l^the 
Epistles  and  Apocalypse.  The  Greek  text  is  in  a  fair  and  open 
type.  But  the  notes  do  not  appear  to  us  to  add  any  thing  either 
new  or  profound  to  other  illustrative  works  already  in  existence. 
They  may,  and  doubtless  will  be  useful  to  learners  in  our  schools 
and  colleges,  but  do  not  meet  the  wants  of  students  in  our  schools 
of  theology.  We  know  not  to  what  class  of  Episcopal  divines 
the  author  may  belong,  but  the  stress  which  he  puts  upon  bap- 
tism in  the  note  upon  Mark  16;  16,  and  John  3:  5,  make  us 
hesitate  as  to  the  scripturalness  of  his  faith.  ^^  Shall  be  saved,"  sap 
he — "that  is,  shall  be  placed  in  a  state  of  salvation,  (which  implies, 
of  course,  forgiveness  of  sin  and  reconciliation  to  God,)  and  shall 
be  finally  saved,  if  he  continue  in  the  same  faith  and  covenant. 
^  How  a2y  can  undervalue  baptism,  when  the  Saviour  has  made 
it  of  such  importance,  may  well  excite  astonishment."  "  Elxcept 
one  be  thus  born  anew  hp  the  AJmighif  eturgf  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
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in  the  use  qfwaier,  that  apt  symbol  of  purification  wroaght  in  the 
soul  by  his  gracious  influences,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  God,  so  as  to  enjoy  its  unspeakably  precious  privileges." 
Is  baptism  then  the  means  of  regeneration,  and  the  necessary 
antecedent  of  salvation  ?  And  is  it  possible  that  he  who  is  in 
that  state  of  salvation  which  implies  forgiveness  of  sin  and  recon- 
ciliation with  Grod,  shall  finally  perish  ? 


5.  The  Glory  of  Woman  is  the  Fear  of  the  Lord:  A  Sermon.    Bf 
the  Rev.  Chas.  Colcogk  Jones,  D.  D.     Philadelphia.    1 847. 

Another  little  book  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Jones.  It  con- 
sists of  a  Sermon,  preached  at  Richmond  during  the  meeting 
of  the  General  Assembly,  and  which  was  requested  by  some 
who  heard  it,  for  publication.  It  comes  home  to  the  ItusinesSi 
heart,  and  hearth  of  woman.  It  is  spiritual,  practical,  appro- 
priate, wise; — suggesting  to  the  minds  of  those  to  whom  it  is 
addressed,  important  things  which  too  often  escape  their  notice. 
We  commend  it  to  the  perusal  of  sisters,  daughters,  wives,  and 
mothers. 
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